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FOREWORD 


Is Indian literanire one or many, a single whole or a mosaic ? This question 
has been asked again and again. However, there is no denying the fact that 
there is a deep social, cultural and spiritual unity in the whole of the 
subcontinent that is amply evident in its literature. Tlte quantum of literature 
written in various Indian languages is astonishing. Though written in several 
languages in different ages under diverse social conditions, one can see a 
unique quality permeating the whole of Indian literature — what we may call 
the 'soul' of India. 

Indian literature today means literature produced in the Indian 
languages beginning with the Vedic Sanskrit in the ancient past to what is 
written today even in English, a language we have adopted. The rich tradition 
of Indian literature spans a period of about 4000 years. The Rgveda is the 
earliest known Indian literary work. The three Vedas. Samhiias, Brahmanas. 
Aranyakas and Upanishads followed. In the later stages, classical Sanskrit 
evolved from Vedic Sanskrit and thrived for more than fifteen centuries. The 
popular vernaculars also grew side by side. There was also Pali, the language 
adopted by the Buddha, in which a vast quantum of literature was produced. 
There was Ardhamagadhi, the vehicle of Jain thoughts, and there were too 
various Prakrits and Apabramsas which also had considerable literature of 
high quality. Apart from these, there were two languages of South India, 
viz. Tamil whose flrst known works of literature date back to 2nd or 3rd 
c^tury B.C., and Kannada which has an antiquity of about twelve centuries. 

The selections in the three volumes of Ancient Indian Literature 
focus on the Indian world view, life in general and man's life in particular 
and its meaning as reflected in literature; enduring human values cherishable 
in every age and the immense expressive power of the language of the age. 




PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Ancienl Indian Literature (from the beginning to A.O.1100) is one of the three 
monumental projects launched by the Sahitya Akademi (The National 
Academy of Letters, India) a representative cross section of Indian writing 
over the cencuriesS meant for readers in India and abroad. The other two 
projects are Mediesa! Indian Literature (from A.D.n00 to A.D. 1800) and 
Modern Indian Literature (from A.D.18(X) to A.D. 1915). Both these projects 
have already been completed. 

The Ancient Indian Literature Project was originally meant only to 
prepare a comprehensive anthology of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa 
literatures. Later it was proposed to be in three volumes with the addition 
of ancient Tamil and Kannada literatures. The first volume covers passages 
from the Vedic and the Upanishadic texts as well as the Brahmanas and the 
texts from the Buddhist Pali. The second volume covers texts from the 
classical Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsa, and the third volume has 
selections from ancient Tamil and Kannada literatures. 

Years of intensive groundwork by numerous scholars and researchers 
have gone into the preparation of these volumes. A steering committee for 
the project was constituted in 1915 with Prof. V. K. Gokak. Prof. B. K. 
Bhattacharyya, Prof. Vidya Niwa.s Mishra. Prof. H. M. Nayak, Prof. Ramesh 
Mohan and Prof. H. P. Malledevaru as members. The project began in 1915 
under the Chief Editorship of Prof. Malledevaru. In 1915 at his untimely 
demise. Prof. TRS Sharma took over as the Chief Editor. Initially, the (Thief 
Editor and the language editors met in a worieshop to prepare the guidelines 
for selection. The final selections were made in a second workshop and the 
translation strategy woriced out. Tht translation phase took another nine 
months. A consultation with creative writers in the target language preceded 
the final approval of translations. 

The selection in these vohimes has been made following the guidance 
received from various language editors. The final versions have been 
prepared by the editors of the respective languages. Each volume has an 
introduction highlighting the historical aspect with special focus on the main 
concerns of the poetry of the particular period, as well as its stnjcture and 
texture. Selections have been made from published as well as unpublished 
works, and as far as possible from their edited recensions. 
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These volumes together, we hope, carry the vital essence of ancient 
Indian literature. We feel confident that this unique venture will be 
stimulating and useful to the lovers of literature all over the world and help 
our contemporaries to cultivate a deep sense of India's great literary traditions 
that form the solid basis of our modernities. 

K. Satchidanandan 
Secretary 



PREFACE 


The present volume, the second in a series of three volumes constituting the 
Anthology of Ancient Indian Literature, comprises selections from the 
Classical Sanskrit. Prakn, and Apabhrarnsa texts from the earliest times to 
A.D. 1100. The first volume consists of selections from the Vedic, the 
Upani$adic, and P3li texts, while the third volume offers selections from the 
ancient Tamil and Kannada classics. These three volumes, however, form a 
part of a monumental project launched by the Sahitya Akademi (The 
National Academy of Letters. India) with the aim of publishing a compre- 
tiensive anthology of Indian literatures which would cover literary writing of. 
say, some 4000 years till the present day. 

The present anthology begins with a selection of prominent episodes 
from the two epics, the Rdmdyana and the MahShharata, and covers some 
of the well-known episodes of the purQr^as. It also represents Sanskrit drama, 
kavya and Campu, prose romance, and the Sanskrit section ends with the 
renowned tales and fables for which India was known abroad during (he early 
migration of its culture. The subsequent sections will introduce the reader to 
the witty eroticism of Prttkn lyric poetry, and finally to the Jain religious texts 
in Apabhrarnsa. 

There is, in short, a wide variety of selected texts in subject matter, in 
fonn, in tone, and in impact. Often the choice of items is such (hat they 
interact with each other and since one*s reading in large measure is 
comparative, one begins to see in these passages a new dimension that a 
certain legend or myth acquires through constant reinterpretation. The 
episodes of the two well-known Indian epics, for example, lend themselves 
easily to such recycled interpretations. The reader will surely find multiple 
instances of comparable episodes from the Mahabhdrata and the RQmSyana 
in texts widely separated by language and genre. 

Each translated item in the anthology is preceded by a brief introductory 
note which would explain its significance and the context in which it occurs. 
And each section of the anthology provides a fairly detailed historical survey 
which would cover the major trends and changes occurring in each of the 
literatures represented here. The selection of passages for the anthology is 
based upon the criteria of literary excellence, of the use of language in more 
innovative ways, and finally, of their sociocultural values. 

Since an anthology entails the collaborative effort of several scholan 
involved in both translation and exposition, I need to record some necessary 
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Abhaya who proof-read the manuscript, and to Ms Asha who typed it. 


Chief Editor 



AN OVERVIEW 


The past is a foreign country; they do 
things difTerent]y there. 

(L. P. Hartley. The Go-Between) 

The past is a country from which we 
have all emigrated, that its loss is 
part of our common humanity. 

(Salmon Ru$hdie< Imaginary Homelands) 

Any form of engagement with the past, obviously, has its limitations. 
If the past is distant or hoary, the limitations will be greater, and the past 
would appear more drained of history. Bits of history might, however, still 
lurk in the interstices of the literary material, but needling them out and 
arranging them into a coherent nurrativc presents its own problems. And then, 
a coherent narrative for whom, for instance, is the question. For we, the 
twentieth century readers, with our noiioas of coherence and order will have 
already become participants while assembling the narrative, and our 
subjectivity will be inextricably involved in this enterprise. In short, it is a 
'forcefield', a Held of mutually contesting forces, and the notion of history 
a.s we hold today will be very much at work. If this intervention needs the 
delicate, if somewhat manipulative skills of a historian to sort out the lurking 
history in the literary pieces represented here, the critic perhaps can ask the 
next legitimate question, what was it like being alive in those times? Can these 
texts offer us a sense of felt reality? What kind of history of human choices, 
feeling, and of notions of reality is embedded in the ancient writing? 
Questions for which a critic and a historian both, when they reconstitute the 
world as it shapes itself through these pieces, may provide partial answers. 

Representing such a distant past, here is a body of 'Indian" texts 
available for scrutiny—Tndian*, despite what some recent critics, under the 
pressure of deconstnictive theories have said, that the notion of 'Indian* is 
a gross and an “cssentialist’* notion of “coercive totalization*"—texts in 
Classical Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhram^a, with themes, concerns, and 
figurations of thought shared by ail the three literatures. On the contrary, there 
is also a consensus among scholars that these literary texts are so plural and 
various that they can hardly be brought under a single unitary principle for 
purposes of exposition. Predictably, therefore, the sheer size and age of this 
literature is daunting, and it would be presumptuous to think that one can 
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come up with an adequate comment on it. It is like Sankardcarya*s elephant— 
the pachyderm he uses as metaphor ! At close range, one can describe only 
a pan of it, and what one gets by this procedure is one's own partial elephant. 
A literature as prolific and wide-ranging as this, and yet as well-knit and 
cohesive underneath, and as semiotically alive in everyday life, like the 
culture it reflects, can have as many versions as there are scholars 
investigating it. 

Since each section of the anthology provides a fairly detailed survey to 
the texts selected, the general editor's task is, in a way, made simpler. He 
is spared the unenviable task of writing an exhaustive introduction. On the 
other hand, he can select texts for comment, and highlight what he thinks U 
unique about this literature, hoping that they deserve the reader's attention. 
Hence, what is attempted here is not literary history, but only a preamble. 
It is a genealogical tracing of conceptual metaphors, of themes, and concerns 
which often act as structural principles and which seem to appear iteratively 
in a retrospective reading of these texts. White the material offered here 
represents a period ending with the I lih century a.d., its beginnings/origins 
are lost somewhere between prehistory and history. 

There is a proverb in Sanskrit which warns the inquisitive researcher 
not to look for origins, c’^p^'cially when it concerns saints and rivers. Saints 
are revered beings, and rivers are sacred, and when in spate, look majestic. 
But (hey have, often, very unimpressive and sometimes disreputable 
beginnings. The warning becomes much more relevant to cultures, and to 
epics in particular which reflect (hem. What defines itself as culture, and gains 
identifiable features, a distinct epistemic process shaping it, is the cumulative 
of dispersed beginning.s, fore shadowings. It is a kind of ahnung working 
through a mass of diverse material and mental events. 

The Mahahharaia, for instance, the way the epic is put together, is a 
case in point. For the epic is. in a sense, an archetypal text, comprising a 
culture preserved in symbolic form. Protean in shape, proliferating in theme 
and subtext, and Ihematiztng issues in a hall of mirrors, as it were, and 
retlecling a variety of concerns, it is paradigmatic of the entire corpus of 
ancient Indian writing. But then, where and how does the epic begin is a good 
question. And the answer, though, is to be sought in a tangle of ramifications. 
There are multiple beginnings, several detours, all variously inscribed in the 
epic, and any pursuit of the,se origins will result in a series of regressive 
moves. Let alone the main story, the question is how/where it all began. The 
first question the reader faces is, who is the 'originary’ narrator, the teller of 
Bharata tales, and who is reporting to whom the already narrated narration. 

To illustrate the fascinating search for origins, a few details would 
sufHce: It all begins at the Naimisa forest at the end of a twelve-year sacrificial 
session held by the Bhrgu brahmin Saunaka. There arrives the bard 
Ugrasravas at the sacriHce, and the priests assembled there crowd around and 
persuade him to tell the story of Bharaia. The bard confesses that he can only 
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report what he had heard once when Vaisamplyana narrated the story to king 
Janamejaya ^ the snake sacrifice. 

But the reader soon learns that Vaisamp^lyana himself is no 'originary' 
source of the epic but only a vehicle, a surrogate narrator, for he too got his 
story from his mastersage Vylsa, the real originator, if there was one I It is 
now at the behest of VySsa, who sits as silent witness at the sacrifice held 
by king Janamejaya. that his disciple Vaisampflyana narrates the taleAales of 
the ancestors of king Janamejaya. when Ugrasravas happens to be present 
among the audience ! And the grand surprise that awaits the reader is that 
Vyasa himself, through 'deviant' ways, happens to be the great grandfather 
of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. the central figures of the epic. 

If the narrator Ugrasravas. therefore, functions at three removes from 
the originary source, rendering the very notion of origins redundant, the 
storyline is no less intriguing. Before we get to the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas. there is a whole 'genealogicaf riddle to be sorted out, the legacy 
that the heroes of the Bharata have ir^erilcd. So once again, we get into the 
maze of the earlier Kuru kings and the main succession conflicts that they 
faced. The conflicts are further complicated by "generations of forbears 
whose interrelations" seem to be solely based upon the principle of levirate. 
what today we call illegitimacy. 

One begins with Santanu, the first Kuru king of importance, who sets 
the story in motion. But Santanu is a scion of the Bharala dynasty, so the story 
of Bharata becomes relevant. So does (he story of his mother Sakuntala. 
which gets promptly narrated. But then (he Bharatas are also Pauravas. The 
reader now gets deeper into the ancestral maze to hear the story of Puni and 
how he founded the dynasty ! When we circle back to Santanu. we discover 
that nothing seems to go straight with the king. In fact a succession 'riddle' 
seems to be the inheritance of kings from one generation to the next—and 
what is 'illegitimate* gets legitimized by ad hoc solutions found through 
interpretation of the scriptures! Santanu sires Bhfsma on the rivergoddess 
Gangs, and so Bhisma is the legitimate heir. But when Santanu marries 
Satyavati. the flsherwoman. Bhisma foregoes his right to succession in favour 
of Satyavati's sons. But the sons, CitrAhgada and Vicitravlrya, both die 
issueless, and Satyavati. the ever resourceful mother, gels her premarital son 
Kr$na Dvaipayana by the sage Parasara service the two widows of 
Vicitravlrya. And Kr^na Dvaipayana is no other than VySsa himself, 
supposed to be the 'original' narrator ! And like Pardsara (his father), Vyasa 
too in extra-marital union fathers Dhrtarastra. Pandu, and Vidura. It is now 
Pandu's turn (like his step-fathers who were issueless), for his senior wife 
Kunti in a premarital alliance with the Sungod. like Satyavati earlier, had 
given birth to Kama, and since Pandu under a curse has to go issueless. Kunti 
had to resort to extra-maritaJ alliances with various gods to give birth to 
Pandavas, and (he last (wo of them. NakuU and Sahadeva, being the sons of 
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(he junior wife, Madri. The principle of levirate dogs ail effort to continue 
the dynastic line; (he parallels in human relation, the asymmetries, are worked 
out so diligently, symmetrically I 

If the beginnings of the epic provide no precise point of beginning and 
(he human relations are ail so convoluted that they cannot point to a direct 
lineage, its sense of an ending is no conclusion either. The reader perhaps 
would expeci the epic to conclude with the victory of the P^<^vas over the 
Kauravas, and the triumph of dharma, with Yudhistira being crowned king. 
But the epic from this point on moves to an end which can only be called 
open-ended, if not anti-climactic. For the ending is so intriguing that it seems 
to throw the entire enterprise of dharnut, its reassertion and stabilization in 
the life-world, into serious doubt. If the ultimate victory is for the righteous, 
this premise is called into question by the authors themselves, for they have 
conceptualized the ending in a puzzling but profound manner. 

For victory soon turns sour for Yudhistira. When at the end of the epic 
he ascends to Paradise, u .stray dog accompanying him. he is appalled to see 
the evil Duryodhana(despite the latter's horrendous villainy) seated in pomp 
and splendour in heaven, while his own virtuous wife and brothers are being 
tortured in hell before their entry into heaven. He explodes in a rage 
demanding that he be sent to hell, calling down curses on the heads of gods! 
The question of Duryodhana getting absolved of his villainy in paradise 
remains unanswered. There is in the epic, in short, an impelling, projective 
force which ouireaches the problematic from which it takes its rise but within 
which the epic formulates/reslricts its answers for contingent issues. 

This outraged predicament of Yudhistira is similar to the earlier 
predicament of Draupadi, expressed on a different register, during the game 
of dice. The question posed by Draupadi to the Pandavas and the Elders 
assembled in the court of DhrUr^lra i.s this; How could Yudhistira, who 
gambles away his liberty and has now become a slave, stake his wife? She 
questions Yudhistira himself; ‘‘Whom did you Jose first, yourself or me?” The 
ethical question reaches out beyond the problematic of what is ontoiogically 
said, beyond what is said by the fumbling confused Elders! It introduces a 
deep fissure which the subsequent responses from the assembled Elders and 
the Pandavas do not close. Furthermore, the question cannot be ihematiscd 
within the text, nor can the gratuitous reward showered upon Duryodhana in 
paradise be justified at the end. The beginning and the end of the epic, in short, 
share the nature of a conundrum, and some of the questions raised at crucial 
moments remain unanswered. 

Moreover, the epic seems to conceptualize the ending in such a way that 
it points to a process of systematic deflation. The text which gives us such 
romantic and heroic men can also deglamourize them. During the ascent of 
the Pandavas to Paradise, observe how they fall by the wayside one by one 
and die, with the sole exception of Yudhisiira, who alone makes it to heaven 
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but only lo retreat from it for the sake of his brothers. And see what happens 
to Krsna who combines such winsome ways and glamour with the pragmatics 
of statecraft, when his time draws near. All of them aru subject to kala (time), 
the epochal changes, that is, dvapara drawing lo a close and making way for 
kali, the present age characterized as corrupt and evil. 

Yes, even Krsna, perhaps the most colourful avatara of Vjsnu, is not 
immune to the radical changes of kali yuRa. Drained of his divine powers 
toward the end of dvapara^ «ind unable to prevent his Yadava tribesmen from 
killing each other in internecine feuds, and physically almost run down, he 
wanders off and rests under a tree only to get killed by a casual hunter who 
shoots his arrow at him. And ironically it is his disciple Arjuna who carries 
his corp.se to DwSraka and performs the Ia.st funeral rites! TItis myihologkal 
process of deflation that overtakes the epic narrative at the end has its subtext 
recurring at different levels through the body of the main text—this subtext 
undercutting (he heroism of the protagonists. 

If the initial premise of epics is the telling of heroic talcs, and if the 
ethical intent of the Muhdhitarata is apparently to demon.strate the righteous 
ways by which dhanna is restored to the life-workl. then perhaps a most 
puzzling problem that one faces while reading the epic is this: Despite great 
heroic traits and high motivation for battle ailribulcd to Bhiina and Arjuna(a 
little later), neither Bhima nor Arjuna is able to vanquish Duryodhana or 
Kama by fair means. Krsna, (he sruradhara, who counters the mainstream 
dliai ma and gets everyone on a string, uses guile and deception increasingly 
as stratagem to overpower the enemies. This ruse obviously violates the strict 
sense of dharma, the spirit of the Law. On the contrary, it also suggests that 
evil is more powerful than good and ought to be quelled by any means. Arjuna 
may be unparalleled in courage and skills of archery but finds in Kama 
someone more than his match! The epic, in short, is riven with such deep 
ambiguities of meaning that it incontestably points lo a profound ambivalence 
characterizing human experience. 

Some of the other features unique to the text may be suntmed up here: 
The text is all-inclusive, in terms of form and technique, and comprises every 
type of genre, fable, legend, aphorism, history, ethics, philosophy, and 
cosmogony. The text grows like a beehive, each hive of a story or a local 
text added like a comment or a foil, paralleling or contravening the crucial 
episodes in the main text. 

While the epic looks like a complex encyclopedic venture, authored by 
.several scribes, the other great epic, Volmiki's Ramayana, almost contem¬ 
porary with the former in terms of growth, is a far simpler affair especially 
in terms of narration. Surveying the existing literature on the relative merits 
and chronology of the two epics, it is possible to conclude—considering 
content and form, say. social practices, lifestyles, literary style and world¬ 
view—that the nucleus of the Mahahhdrata is older than V&limlki's 
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RamSyana. But then, we are once again caught in the maze of conflicting 
theories about the relative chronology ofthe two epics—perhaps the 'origins* 
disease! 

While the older epic exhibits a closer link to Vedic sources, the 
RSmdyana enjoys its proximity with the ornate poetry of the courts and the 
kavya literature. If the earlier epic is usually referred to a.s iiihdsa or history, 
tradition has alway.s revered Vulmiki as the 'first epic poet.* and the 
Ramayana as the ‘primeval poem*. The poem, furthermore, seems to counter 
in every respect the earlier epic in terms of content, character, and the 
worldview, and both seem to exhaust between them the varied potential of 
literary genre, fantasy, and the realities of human experience. What Vydsa 
says of the MahdhhSrata may be extended to cover the entire corpus of (he 
two epics: ‘'Whatever is found here may be found somewhere else, but what 
is not found here is found nowhcre.*'(J. A. B. Van Buitenen. The Book of the 
Be^iinnin^s^ (he MahdhhSrata, p xxiii). Since so much has been written about 
the Ramayana, it.s extreme popularity and migratory history throughout 
South*East Asia, only a few remarks may be made here relevant to the present 
overview. In terms of form anH content the epic offers a fairly straighi 
narrative, with minimal digres:>ions; and it is relatively free from the deeper 
ambivalences of the Mahdhhdratu. The most striking feature of the 
RdmSyami is RAma himself, conceived as an ideal man, an exemplary hero, 
He is self-denying, and readily foregoes his succession right to the crown in 
favour of his half brother. Bharaia. in contrast to the PAndavas. He is 
compassionate, hardly displays any anger, and has remarkable control over 
his emotions—in short, an inipo.ssi hie man to emulate! His divinity, of course, 
comes as an afterthought with a Vaisnuva hermeneutic imported into the first 
and (he seventh books, which were added later to tlic central five books. If 
Rama is found self-effacing. Sita stands, proverbially, as a chaste and faithful 
wife. The contrasts between Draupadi and .SitA are rather too obvious to need 
any rehearsal. The principle of levirate. and the passionate encounters with 
women which oiten determine dynastic succession in the Muhahhdrata is 
conspicuously absent in the Ramayana, The cultural formation which seems 
to be in constant turmoil and in prolonged transition in the earlier epic seems 
to have reified, and ctmsolidated almo.si to a point of definition in the 
Ramayana. Social morality and its observance as having gained a much 
greater consensus in a cohesive .society such as the Ramdyana's contrast well 
with (he strikingly fluid morals of the earlier epic. 

It would indeed be hard to imagine (he rise of subsequent Indian 
utcruture without these two epics, for whatever comes after these two texts 
may be regarded as only commentaries, elaborations, and little specializations 
in select and specific areas of human experience. They act as repositories for 
the later purdnas, the heroic poems and plays in Sanskrit, and other hhdsa 
literatures have all freely drawn on them for legend, characters, and 
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philosophy. The ''Confabulations of a Vulture and a Jackal" from the 
Mahabharata^ for instance^ offers a unique philosophic insight: how each 
person perceives reality so closely linked to his own personal needs, and how 
we alt rationalize, and even constitute our phiiosophemes. are well illustrated 
by ihls tale. No wonder, the epic material got frequently recycled in all the 
lanpiiages of India with reinterpretations, often under new historical 
perspectives. 

Though the later puranas derive elements from the two epics, the 
earliest among them seem to have grown in the immediate vicinity of folk 
beliefs, and much in them seem to be older than the Mahubharata. For many 
a legend from the Vcdic times reappears in the purdnas. Tradition has 
recognised some 18 of them, and all of them owe much to the oral tradition 
of the Vedic age. But the pursnas arc distinct in one respect : they arc 
supposed to fulfil five conditions, that is, treat five important themes. And 
most of ihctn do. Most of them incorporate/celebratc themes such as creation, 
destruction, and recreation; genealogy of gods and sages; the great epochs 
or the Manu-periods: and (he history of the royal families tracing back to the 
solar and the Lunar dynasties. What is typical of the purdnas is that they take 
a definite religious turn and foreground devotion to a particular god, Visnu 
or Siva. Tliey also acquire a sectarian aura in that they lay down injunctions 
regarding the ob.servance of special ceremonies, rituals, and festivals. They 
discuss the rights ;tnd duties of castes, of the usrawas. tltc brahminical rites, 
and the offerings to the dead etc. It is at this stage of the development of Indian 
literature that the predominantly secular tone of the epics gives way to the 
religious, the sectarian, as we get to the pnranas, and from this point on it 
would not be ea.sy to tell the secular from the religious or the religious from 
the erotic, as the hymns of (he stotm literature would amply illustrate. The 
purdnas with a religious aura around them constitutes richly one of the 
dominant strands of Hinduism, giving rise to many a social practice. And 
above all, they are bridge-builders between prehistory and history, for the 
Visnupurdna even records the reign of the Nandas and the Mauryas. 

From the purdnas, their focus on the glorification of a particular god, 
it is an easy slide to siotra literature, l^e pur^ic and the posl-purOnic hymns, 
in a way. continue the tradition of the Vcdic hymns but innovate to combine 
the lyrical and the devotional. Here the concept of bhakti plays on influemial 
role in the shaping of the hymn. These hymns are sung or recited in reverence 
to the divinities that figure in the purdnas such as Surya, Visnu, Krsna, Siva, 
Rama, Durga or Condi. Many of these hymns incorporate Vedaniic ideas, and 
many are elaborately ornate and charged with religious ardour. Frequently 
they take the form of Satakos or centuries. Satikardcorya composed liymns 
in praise of Sakti, the Feminine principle, the divine Mother, and these 
devotional literary efforts eventually led to the crystallisation of Devi cult. 
The one remarkable feature of these hymns is that they often incorporate the 
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erotic into the religious, and the devotee visualizes his dear goddess, her limbs 
and the lineaments of her visage in graphic detail. The erotic and the sacralic 
become one here, especially when the former is described in devotional terms. 
In this context Wintemitz cites the instance of one Laksmana Ac&rya who 
even composed 50 hymns, all presumably to be sung in devotional praise of 
the breasts of the goddess Candi. The well-known Gita Govinda celebrates 
in erotic terms, but with religious passion, the illegitimate love of Radha^d 
Krsna. 

Perhaps it is time to remind ourselves that a culture defines itself against 
a variety of paradigms available within it. As the episteme of a culture 
evolves, it selectively appropriates from its resources only certain strands. For 
one witnesses a certain decline in literary catholicity and vigour from now 
on: The eanhincss and .sensuality, the 'vertiginous possibilities' of a 
'conglomerate' text like the Mahdhhdrata (which can engage the entire 
gamut of the navarasas), seem to give way to the courtly and the refined, 
to the nuance rather than the substance, resulting often in the erotic or the 
heroic, finally subsiding into the effete! The taste of the erudite pundits seems 
to have taken over the critical space at this point in time, and what is offered 
in the name of kdvya is often lexical ingenuity and a certain virtuoso 
performance in cuphori/ and resonance. Classical Sanskrit literature seems 
to shy away from alTionting the great human conflicts and dilemmas often 
glimp.scd in the two epics. King.s and pundits .seem to control and determine 
the direction that the genres would take in order to consolidate a certain 
restricted kind of lileniry practice. 

When one thinks of a remote past, one is tempted to constitute its 
cultural space and time to see how readers in classical limes re.spondcd to 
poetry. If the poet applied all the norms, and wa.s poetically correct, he gave 
the reader a particular rasa to savour, his aesthetic joy. Better, perhaps, if he 
could ring changes on a familiar metaphor, and be innovative, it would be 
cause for celebration. Kalidasa would be ;ui obvious example here. His poetic 
practice wa.s at once vibrant and innovative. His verbal resources, and his 
refined delicate touches as well as hi.s rhetorical flourishes were truly 
remarkable. To cite an instance, the scene in Rafthttvamsa VI. 67 (quoted by 
Licnhard) may be mentioned here : When Indumati, the .sister of king Bhoja 
is to make the choice of her husband and moves along the line of princely 
suitors, this is how the poet describes the scene : 

When choosing a husband, 
she walked like the rays of 
a moving torch at night 
past each prince 
(who) grew pale, as a tower 
in the king's street. 

The poets by and large functioned within the framework of the rasa 
theory, so that they could evoke moods, emotions, and flavours. And what 
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readers mostly looked for. it seems, were the 'fine variations on the norm* 
which was fairly well^stablished. The reader was. indeed, the sovereign 
judge then, for the focus was on the reader rather than the text. The poetry 
that he read and savoured was considered 'twice bom': once, when the poet 
wrote, and second time, when the connoisseur constituted the poem for 
himself in the reading process. The two themes which seem to be very popular 
with the readers were the erotic (sr^fi^ra) and the heroic (vfra). The poetry 
of the classical age frequently celebrates these two rasas. 

When we get to Sanskrit drama, wc see clear landmarks and lines of 
continuity from the Vedic age. Naiya.<astra (of the first century b.c. 

to first century A.D.)is aunique work which sets the ground and the parameters 
for Sanskrit aesthetic theories. Since the Veda.s were out of bounds to women 
and the lower castes, the N(l!ya:l(Isira. a treatise on drama and dramaturgy 
was called pancama veda, the Fifth Veda, accessible lo one and all. The 
author Bharata. perhaps an a.ssunied name, is said to have belonged to the 
Bharata tribe, a tribe of bards and minsirel.s. who figure in the Rgveda. With 
the bardic ancestry implicit, therefore, in the author's name, the text 
Icgitimi/es itself, through the nomenclature, as (he Fifth Veda. 

Further, this fifth Veda, we arc told, takes its components from all the 
four Vedas: It incorporates the 'recitative' from the R^veJa, the song from 
the Samaveda. enacting from ihc Yajifrxrda^ and its emotional rasas from the 
Alharva. And what is noteworthy here is that Bharata also adds an ethical 
dimension to his theories on theatre. He says (hat 'Vid/jrr...cha.sii.ses those who 
arc ill-bred or unruly...gives courage to cowards...enlightens men of poor 
intellect and gives wisdom to the learned." 

Although many critical schools in (he West have focussed their 
enquiries in the past on emotions, few have made them a legitimate ground 
for locating exclusively their poetics. Tliis i.s perhaps what makes the rasa 
theory as propounded by Bharata in the context oi* drama and histrionics 
unique. With a penchant for taxonomy, which seems to be a hallmark of 
Sanskrit thinkers. Bharata classifies our primary emotions. He articulates his 
dramatic method which defines the process of impersonalization that the 
emotions undergo in theatre in order to get to the status of rasa. Since then 
the notion of transforming emotions into rasa has become the central focus 
of early Indian poetics. Rasa, which Bharata defines as resulting from the 
conjunction of "the conditional, the consequent and the transitory emotions." 
also provides a schema for structuring human experience. This, incidentally, 
provides a surer ground for defining what is 'literary,* a notion which has 
of late come under a cloud in the Western poetics. 

Before we discuss some outstanding plays, we may note some salient 
points common to Sanskrit plays as a whole. None of the individual elements 
like mime, gesture, song, nor the components like character, dialogue or scene 
stands out. for they are all subdued in a pattern or gathered in a mosaic in 
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mutually compatible relations. Characters are a given. They do not grow or 
develop in the course of a play. Further the clash of characters is usually kept 
minimal. There are always other causes, other worlds, transcendent, 
influencing events of earthly life. The motivation for action may spring from 
previous lives or actions ! So the conflicts enacted on the stage are minimal— 
just enough to create friction which is resolved by a reference to the world* 
view. This world-view is often implicit in the play, and is in harmony with 
the notion of rta or dharma which is once again, a given. It is a hierarchy, 
a many-layered social order which regulates the human world. The character 
of a Hamlet or Lear shaking his fists against the mysterious forces of evil 
is, therefore, alien to Sanskrit theatre. Furthermore, the villains in Sanskrit 
drama are small-time, and often adventitiously brought in to create imbroglio 
in the order of things. An (ago, therefore, reprc.senting the very principle of 
metaphysical evil is unknown in Sanskrit drama. 

The imbroglio/confusion is often brought about by a series of 
coinctdcncc.s or chance (hat plays a crucial role, os it docs in Sakuntala, easily 
the best known play of Kalidasa in Sanskrit. It is chance with Sakuntala which 
almost wrecks her life: a chance which brings Dusyanta to her hennitage 
door, and then to the .same door an irascible sage Durvtlsa who would curse 
her; chance again whr^n she losc.s the signet ring in the river, and chance which 
enables a fisherman lo catch the fish which has swallowed the ring!—and 
which ultimately brings together the separated lovers. It is chance, or call it 
fate, which intervenes in human affairs lo effect an impasse but finally restore 
the order of things. 

In Visakhadalta’s political play ‘The Minislcr’s Seal.’ it is once again 
chance, but this time i( is Kautilya. the hero of the play, who plays the role 
of relentless chance and engineers it through subtle manipulations to gain a 
laudable end. which is to bring about a change of loyalty in the virtuou.s, 
heroic Raksusa. Both Kautilya and the Raksasa are selfless, even when the 
former resorts to unfair means such as intrigue and deceit in the name of a 
noble end, and (he latter lo revenge against those who were rc.sponsible for 
the murder of his king. In sum, as stressed earlier, what governs the dramatic 
universe In a Sanskrit play is the notion of dharma, a sense of order finally 
prevailing. This is perhaps the reason why there is no notion of tragedy in 
the Western sense in Sanskrit drama; there is no myth of Sisyphus, the world- 
weariness, nor the despair of an Oedipus or a Lear. 

Most of (he Sanskrit plays draw for their subject matter on a legendary 
source, either the Vedas, the pardnas or history, and hence a mythic aura 
surrounds the plays of, say, Bhasa or Kdlidasa. However, there is within the 
framework of Indian drama a counterplay, as it were, a prakarana as opposed 
to ndtaka^ which stands out to offset the rather one-sided portrait of Sanskrit 
drama. That is the inimitable play of Sodraka 'The Little Clay Cart', which 
breaks most of the rules enunciated in the NdtyaSQsira. It also stands apart 
from (he standard classical Indian milieu as portrayed in the plays. Scdraka 
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himself, it is said, not being elite, was of the Abhira community, and must 
have lived close to the grassroots. His play steers clear of the entire classical 
paraphernalia of legend, myth, and symbol which imbricate other Sanskrit 
plays. With Vasantasena, a courtesan as the central figure oi ^he play and the 
hero, a merchant, the play boldly incorporates the realism of the streets and 
the voices of the * subaltern* and the marginalized. The play is revolutionary 
in many respects, with even a revolution thrown in at the end. 

In more or less the same vein, but more predominantly farcical and 
satirical in tone, and descending through social ranks a couple of steps lower 
to depict life in the raw and at street level are the two plays of 
Mahendravarman: Bhaf^avadajjukom and Maitavifasa. In the context of the 
generic tenor of Sanskrit drama, they arc a tour de forccy lone exceptions to 
the general run of plays. Mattmilasu satirizes the fake ascetics of both sexes 
in ochre robe and often in drunken state, and Bha)*avadajjukafu the medical 
men who pretend to be sure healers, and flaunt their instruments of torture 
in the face of the credulou.s. Further, in the latter play, when a courtesan and 
a yogi switch their identities, that is. when they are transformed into a 
courtesan with the mind of a yogi, and a yogi with the mind of a courtesan, 
what follows IK hilarious and crazy. The polarities arc yoked together with 
violence resulting in total theatre. However, the moral thrust becomes clear 
that holy men and whores arc the same on one level, for they are both non> 
attached, and cannot be trusted ! The prc.scnce of such plays as these two. 
for instance, surely testifies to the range of possibilities that Sanskrit drama 
obviou.sly enjoyed. 

As the Vedic age draws (o a close, the beginnings ofkdvya are manifest 
in muktakas. and later in longer poems. These poems were mostly composed 
in the context of the royal court and patronage, and make a clean break with 
the Vedic texts. There was an attempt in the Rgvedic hymns to find 
transcendental points of reference such as gods, gods who listened to man's 
prayers and answered them. The people who wrote the hymns visualized 
nature as tameable through its presiding deities. So they formulated the 
concept of sacrifice as means to propitiate the ruling deities. In contrast the 
kdvya literature is predominantly secular in tone and is composed in classical 
Sanskrit and Prikrt languages. They display a new set of images centred on 
the erotic and the heroic sentiments and initiate a host of conventional images. 
In this posuVedic age Prakrt dialects became more and more popular both 
as spoken languages and as media for composing some of the best lyrical 
poems (collected in Hala's Gatki Sapta^ati and Jayavallabha's Vajjahggam) 
which combine the erotic and the witty in surprising configurations. 

The muktakas, referred to earlier, are single stanza poems, which often 
succeed in inscribing an epiphanic moment while signifying a context in the 
barest of terms. That is. a moment in the lives of ordinary men and women 
(apart from the upper caste) concretizes itself into a contingent event with 
vivid particulars. The overall tenor of these immensely rich and various 
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muktakas is preeminently one of impersonality. Sometimes the overtones in 
the single stanza point to a hinterland of meanings that can only be glimpsed 
in Hashes. These poems were collected in several anthologies in the past, the 
most prominent of which was made by VidySkara, a Buddhist scholar in the 
lllh century a.d., called Suhhdsitaratnakosa, ably translated into English 
verse by Daniel H.H. Ingalls (with the title An Anthology of Sanskrit Court 
Poetry). 

Vidyakara*s collection is unique in another sense. It comprises both the 
ornate court poetry with its rich metaphors and hyperbole and the poetry of 
statement (of svahhavokti), the figures of speech of the rural folk whose 
locutions arc direct and vivid. The anthology covers a wide range of themes 
from depicting the poet's sensitivity to nature in all its moods to love in the 
offing to separation in love. 

Bhartrhari'.s 'three centuries of verse', the moral (niti), the 
amorous(f.v/7i,i'a/*u), and the renunciatory should get a special mention in any 
discussion of Sanskrit poetry. Scholars have perhaps rightly perceived 
conflicts in Bharirhitri's poems, of an honest poet tom between various 
impulses of love, morals and (he urge to renounce. The conflict is often 
between love that is too transient to set store by and the renounccr's life which 
is rather too dry for conilort! U may be noted at this point that the 'secular' 
theme of love in these stanzas tum.s over a period of time into a longing for 
the beloved god in the hhakti movement, say. from the 6th century a.d. in 
Tamil to I6ih century Bengal. 

All this fine poetry seems to have stirred up acounierphenomenon. For, 
countervailing the predominantly cultivated speech of the Sanskrit poet.s, we 
have the two unique anthologies of Prakrt verse, the one collected by Hala, 
a Satavahana king of the 2nd century a.d., and the other Jayavallabha's 
Vajjalaggam (the ways of the world). Both these verse collections drive home 
the point that llie relation of Prakrt writing to Sanskrit poetry seems to be 
one of 'complex negotiation and exchange,' for Prakrt often borrows themes 
from Sanskrit and rewrites them in the context of the folk traditions. On the 
other hand, many Sanskrit poets wrote in Prakrit too. and later transferred 
some of its earthy sensuality to their Sanskrit compositions. 

While, therefore, Sattasai (Gatha Saptaiati) seems to be both apposite 
and oppositional to Sanskrit court poetry, Vajjalaggam reads much more as 
a polar opposite to it. The latter collection deserves a much better recognition 
if only for the many subtle ways by which it combines the witty and the erotic. 
The poetic experience the stanzas represent is more open, vivid, direct, and 
often replete with human comedy. Further, in Prakrt more than in Sanskrit 
poetry, it is the female who often gets the better of the male, and to whom 
the male becomes the object of desire. This is in sharp contrast to Sanskrit 
verse wherein the female becomes invariably the object of desire. The lyric 
poetry in Pr^rt, in sum, can hold its own against the dominance of Sanskrit. 
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Almost with a vengeance, it would seem. PrSkn asserts a high lyric bent, for 
it was assigned only a subordinate role in Sanskrit drama, with only women 
and secondary characters like jesters and fishermen speaking it. 

This short overview can now be rounded out with a reference to the 
Indian tale. When it comes to fable and the romantic tale, their compass is 
quite daunting, and one needs to undertake a heady journey through tales, 
fables, bea.st, romantic or picaresque. The birth of the Indian secular tale as 
a unique genre is often cited as source to many a serial tale emerging in the 
Middle East and in Europe. Like the rudiments of drama which could be 
traced to the ffgvfda, to the dialogues of Yama and Yaml, the Indian romantic 
tale is often traced to the story of Purfiravas and Urvasi which figure in the 
same source. And there are any number of tales, fables, for instance, being 
narrated by characters in the Mahdbhdrata. 

llic fable narrated by Bhi$ma of the above epic, *The Confabulations 
of the Jackal and the Vulture' has already been mentioned. It is as if to 
emphasize the plurality of views, visions that the Mahdhharata seems to offer 
this fable. Besides, the fable has far reaching implicalions for ideology, and 
for man's inescapable subjectivity. The jackal and the vulture both seem to 
mount a ca.se .study, meticulously argued out over the corpse of a child. The 
fable demonstrates how selfinterest in its promotional career often quotes 
scripiure.s to achieve its end. This, when seen in the perspective of ideology, 
acquires an intellectual status—for every theory by organizing data in a way 
suited to it. sets up its own school of thought. It even subtly demonstrates 
that there is motivation in meaning, in the search for meaning, and 
significance in the sl^t we give while recounting a literal content. 

One can discern two broad categories in the vast repertoire of Indian 
tale and fable: The beast fable and the romantic, often picaresque tale. The 
Buddhist fable, the jataka stories appropriate the format of the beast fable 
for a religious purpose in order to recount the previous lives of the Buddha. 
The Pancatantra, wholly 'secular’ in spirit, dating back to the 2nd century 
a.c.. frames narratives within which other stones occur, and arc often 
interlocked. They use both pro.se and verse, and are available in several 
recensions. These stories, fables deal with the ways of the world, and holds 
as model a person who is alert and well •equipped with worldly wisdom. He 
is not (0 be taken in by any deception, and knows how to keep his cool. 

Then we have the Brhatkatha cycle of Gunadhya, about whom little is 
known. These stories represent the romantic and the picaresque in the Indian 
tall/tell-tale genre. While the dhjrma iastras bind men and women to several 
ethical codes of do's and don'ts, these stories, so variegated and rich, which 
have migrated to the rest of the world in several garbs, abound in people who 
thrive, prosper, lead lucky or unlucky lives outside the bounds of dharma. 
The familiar figures of these stories are the traveller, the lovers moving out 
in the dark to keep tryst with their beloveds, thieves, burglars and, of course. 
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the ubiquitous courtesan. Most of these stories are located in space outside 
the walls of home, mostly in the marketplace or in a dark forest. Man exercises 
his freedom in this free space, and tries to be alert to outside dangers. He lives 
by his wits, and keeps his presence of mind. Dandin's ‘The Tales of the Ten 
Princes* illustrate in several ways the virtues of wit and irony, 'all interwoven 
with great skill.' They combine the romantic and picare.sque modes of writing 
with vignettes of realism, of merchants, thieves, prostitutes, and peasant. 

The stories cover both the urban and the rural scene. In ihe urban space 
it is usually the merchant in search of profit and pleasure. ProFit prompts him 
to travel and encounter danger. Pleasure propels him to the clever and shrewd 
coutesan. The story literature, in short, holds the ancient Indian life in a 
relation of complementarity with life that was cabined, confined and 
schematized by dharma and its many •phased and faceted obligations. 

We may now try to look for significance, for .some kind of reflection 
of the social paradigms that determined the shape and tenor of these lexis. 
This archival material, it is obvious, will take on meaning according to the 
discursive context and the present historical realities within which they arc 
interrogated. One can view the past as it emerges through the several 
meanings of these texts in oppositional, and even confrontational tenn.s—in 
terms of. say. \arna hierarchies, as struggle for hegemony between the 
Brahminical. ritualistic and the Ksatriya/royal. the philo.sophical. or in terms 
of complementarity. To view the entire past in exclusivi.st terms, in terms of 
warring dialectics would be rather simplistic. The past when it was present 
was not organized enough to regiment society in such sharp dialectical terms. 
Though in specific instances/areas one cannot rule out encounters between 
different \arm or contingent groups, as the Visvamitra legend exemplifies 
in symbolic form. There was always in Ihe traditions an inner reflective space 
which brought about alterations, readjustments. 

However, within the imagistic and the discursive traditions accessible 
to us in these texts, two parallel archetypes can be .said to be preponderantly 
engaging the minds of these writers, the love/erotic tradition, a movement 
toward a life of passion and sensuality that informs both the romantic and 
religious texts, and the equally powerful tradition of renunciation, a 
movement away from life, as exemplified by the Buddhist and Jain texts. The 
mukundamah stoira in Sanskrit, for instance, may be seen as illustrating the 
nexus of these two powerful but opposed tendencies, and the final negotiation 
the text achieves by turning away from the flesh and blood realities. What 
these texts do is to present a networic of myths, legends, and the symbolic 
grids, of a set of affirmations and denials. 

How integral and comprehensive was this material to the life, of the 
times, it is perhaps hard to know, and is moot. What complex of historical 
and cultural resources could have sustained this network of myths and 
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symbolic grids, one can only speculate about. These texts, therefore, do give 
rise to many questions : How and what made them, our forbears, turn away 
from the empirical immediacies of socio-political life around them, their 
hermetic inner worlds shorn of history, and write mostly about the anguish 
of lovers in separation or the joys of union. Is it that they felt the empirical 
life was not worth recording, or did they feel that one's literature cannot be 
based solely upon the everyday experiential and mundane life ? Did the 
literary canon prevent them from recording what they thought was 
ephemera) ? Or was it. perhaps, their conscious choice ? 

These questions would eventually lead to the more pragmatic question: 
Do we then have to reconfigure in more plausible ways the historical debris 
we get from these texts to arrive at some coherent view of the social life as 
practised by the ancients ? The history that is accessible to us through these 
texts is perhaps partially fissured. 

The historical context, broadly speaking, and as far as one can make 
out, was one of shifting loyalties, fluid boundaries and intermittent battles. 
It was a world of kings, priests, temples, points of convergence of social, 
religious, political energies. The poet in search of patronage had to negotiate 
these several sites, sensitive as they were to the kings and patrons. This kind 
of patronage, no doubt, must have dictated the parameters of their poetic 
efforts. 

Furthermore, it seems likely that the Indian was malleable then, an open 
self, 'socially transitive* and sharing his personal boundaries with those of 
others. Hi.s identity was fluid, accommodative, and shaped by reference to 
caste/clan or the gods that he worshipped. What was common to all of North 
and South were the Sanskrit colloquy among the elite and the several Indian 
gods. For, by the time the bhakti literature came in the South (say, 6th century 
A.D.), all the Rgvedic gods, Indra. Visnu. and Siva, to name the more 
prominent ones, had appeared on the scene. Gods, seemingly, travelled faster 
during those days than men. They were ubiquitous. These gods, besides, gave 
them a cultural unity and ensured their identity. Anyhow, this is the kind of 
world one is increasingly bound to reconstruct from the ancient texts. 

The represented world was of course large enough and not partisan, for 
when the 'subaltern* poet spoke, his voice, never unwelcome, was accom¬ 
modated. The high-flying voices of the court poets and the somewhat earthy 
but vibrant tones of their rural compatriots, both got represented in the 
anthologies. The poeticians did take into account in their expositions the 
svabhavokti of the not so elite as well as the atiSayokti metaphors of the 
canonical poets. 

Kings came and went. It mattered little if you told the one who ruled 
from the one who conquered to rule. They were all the same and, therefore, 
it did not matter enough to write about them. If a religion came from outside, 
if conversions took place (as in the medieval period, forcibly), it mattered 
little in the overall worldview the people shared between them. A religion 
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or two coming from within their own world had prepared them to accept it 
as one more variation on the beliefs they had held as dear. Any opposed belief 
could be rendered by slight alteration of emphasis as complementary to their 
own beliefs. So it is plausible that they did not see any new belief as a threat— 
threat enough to record it in panicky terms. Because in their several identities, 
all of them interchangeable, one more identity would not have mattered. The 
more the merrier, perhaps. This is probably the alleged civilizational aspect 
of Indian culture, which, proleptically, is what one becomes increasingly 
aware of in these texts. 

TRS Sharma 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

A HISTORICAL SURVEY 


K. KKISHNAMOORTHY 

There is nol much in the nature of a landmark to show a dividing line between 
the Vedic and Sanskrit periods of ancient Indian literature. The archaic 
vocabulary and the idiom of the Rgveda in loose syllabic measures with end- 
cadences give place, in the course of centuries, to a style approximating to 
the one analyzed by P^ini in his grammar. The purely hieratic purpose of 
(he Vedic writings gets enlarged in course of lime to embrace the profoundly 
esoteric and spiritual dimensions of the Uptiftismb. This is followed by a 
period of consolidation and systematic presentation of ideas and rules under 
various heads such as phonetics, etymology, grojiimar. ethics, philosophy and 
astronomy. Tlic style of this category of writing is virtuaJly that of Panini. 
though these writings are technical and do not lay any claim to poetic status. 
But Indian tradition assumes that Sruti is the source book for all knowledge 
including literature. 

Based on the we have works which are primarily devoted to the 
mythical and legendary lore of the land on the one hand, and those tracing 
the genealogies of kings over millennia since the beginning of creation, on 
the other'. This Purdna-hihdsa tradition must also date back to the Vedic 
period, but the puranas that we know are much later compilations. 

As in other cultures of the ancient world, the beginnings of literature 
in India too arc found in the epic form. Tlie Ramdyofta and the Mahabhdrata 
are the two great epics of India. Their origins may be quite old. going back 
to the period earlier than Christ, but they assumed their present form after 
a period of growth up to one or two centuries after Christ. 

The exact chronology of P^ini. the grammarian, and Pingalah the 
prosodist. is uncertain, but scholars agree that both wrote before the Christian 
era. Both distinguish clearly between rules of Vedic grammar and Sanskrit 
grammars on the one hand and rules of Vedic metre and Sanskrit metre on 
the other. Likewise. Y^a in his Sirukta confines himself to the etymology 
of Vedic words. The great epics mostly conform to these rules while the 


' The iriniiy of Hindu religion as well as numerous local gods and goddesses, aneodoies of luper-normal 
poNvers acquired by ascetics wiih their penance, holiness aoacM (o riven, (empies and places of 
pilgnmage. Indian cosmology and cosmogony—for all these. purOinos are the source and constitute the 
cultural background of aJI men of tenen in India over cenrunes. Sanskm liceraiure owes so much to this 
backgrourtd that most of tl would be wiinielligible if one i$ nee conversant with purflnic legends, myths 
artd vcounis of kings. 
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puranas are far more flexible. The general impression left of the Vedic period 
as a whole is one of religious aura. This slowly yields place to secular 
knowledge in Indian writings. Hence it is usual to treat Valmiki as the father 
of the great epic tradition. And only Vyiisa ranks with him in overwhelming 
the reader with the sheer bulk of his encyclopaedic writing. 

Asvaghosa complements Vslmiki as a poet and the former is generally 
taken to belong to the first century a.d., because he was a poet at th^ court 
of the emperor Kaniska. We have inscriptions of the second century a.d. that 
reveal the hand of rhetoricians who were refining the language by overlaying 
it with figures of sound as well as sense besides using very long compound 
construction.s. Though we have lost the earliest treatises on rhetoric dating 
back to the Christian era. we would not be far from the truth if we were to 
imagine that rhetoric as a discipline existed and that the poets studied it 
scrupulously before writing their poetry'. It is this literature in a refined form 
which modem scholars designate as kdvya to distinguish ii from Vedic 
literature on (he one hand and scientific and technical writing on the other 
The present anthology confines itself mo.stly to the fomier, and the 
philosophical is .somewhat marginalised. However, the latter constitutes a 
vast library of knowledge which has an alUiime relevance. 

Under the head ^f ka\yu come all works of individual poets who wrote 
either muktakas (four-lined .stanzas) or fulMledgcd poems in cantos 
(sar^^ahanJha), prose romances couched in a stilted style, fabie.s and talcs of 
adventure, short poems on love, renunciation, and morality. psalm.s of 
devotion, etc. The composition mixing prose and verse is called campu and 
belongs to a later age. A major branch of kavya constitutes the genre of drama 
in which some of the best works have been written. 

Like Sanskrit poetry, Sanskrit drama too has had a long line of 
development and the masterpieces in both these genres constitute the classics 
in Sanskrit. Roughly speaking (hey arise in and around the Christian era and 
reach their peak by the tenth century a.d. after which the springs of creative 
genius seem to dry up arid make room for imitative and intellectual exercises 
extending up to date. 

In this anthology only the outstanding works have been selected and 
from the works, only passages which have been popular among critics over 
the centuries, and have thus stood the test of time. No idea of the work as 
a whole comes across to the reader and this is indeed a drawback unavoidable 
in a work of this nature with constraints of space. 

The sacred writing of Buddhists and Jains ascribed to the 4th or Sth 
century a.c. are in local vemaculars like P&li and Ardhamdgadhi. Indian 
literary theorists do not take note of them. This points to a social milieu 
wherein both the languages (Sanskrit and Prakrit) were equally current among 

' The evliest reference to rhetoric we tuve is in the poflions on ata/hkdra. guna and dora that we gel 
in Bhtfiu's Ndfya^dsira (20 8 c). 
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the people at large. Theorists ailow the use of Prakrit dialects in the speeches 
of women and low characters. But in actual practice, for dramatic poetry, 
neither Sauraseni nor Magadhi is preferred. Maharlsiri Prakrit is Ute chosen 
medium for all literary songs, a practice continued by poets in the succeeding 
centuries and noted by theorists. 

All this shows (hat though dialectal or colloquial forms derived from 
Sanskrit were in vogue among people from the oldest times (century 400 b.c.) 
for literary purposes, the ones widely used were only Sauraseni and Magadhi. 
But they arc valuable as providing (he earliest instances that form the 
beginning for the later development of standard Prakrit metre (skandhaka). 
It is beyond a translator's capacity to represent the shades of difference 
intended by the original playwrights in the use of these languages. However, 
the fact remain.s that Sanskrit literature along with literary Prakrits was 
cultivated mostly at royal couns in cities like Ujjain and Pstaliputra. 

THK RAMAYANA 

In Indian poetic tradition as well as modem critical opinion, (he great 
epic poem. Ramayana of Valmiki. occupies the foremost position. It is the 
model for all later narrative poets as well as playwrights. It even serves as 
a source hook for writers on ethics. Coming from one who is honoured as 
a great sage, it positions ilself prominently in the cultural heritage of India, 
and has remained as an abiding source of inspiration for readers throughout 
India over a period of at least two millennia. Sometimes, it is regarded as a 
history, the author-sage being an eye-witness participant in some of the 
crucial episodes occurring at the end of the epic. It is often regarded as a (ext 
book meant to educate the princes and the public in moral values. It is 
unparalleled in its presentation of national ideals: Transcending time and 
space, the ideals of a heroic man and an equally heroic woman—as 
represented by Rama and Sita who remain unruffled in their pursuit of truth 
and uprighmess in the face of calamities and misfortunes (hat befall them— 
have come to take firm root in the Indian imagination, which looks upon them 
as divinities or avataras of god. It is a complex amalgam of history, poetry, 
philosophy, religion and politics whose popularity is comparable only to the 
sister epic, the Mahabharata. 

Chronology is the weakest point in Indian literary studies. All that we 
can say with some measure of precision, in the light of two centuries of 
scholarship, is that the great epic must have been a work that grew over a 
period of four or five centuries, after the close of the Vedic and sutra periods, 
roughly extending from 250 b.c. to x.d. 250. Valmiki *s work no doubt shows 
a unity of plot and character pointing to a particular poet, but the several 
sections at the beginning and end of the poem hang loose from the central 
theme and could have been the work of bards following the poet's literary 
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tradition. But these accretions too were completed long before the appearance 
of other major works in classical literature including Kalidasa's poems and 
BhSsa's plays. 

Valmiki's genius as a poet is universally applauded. Out of the 30 and 
odd ahrhkdras (figures of of speech) noted by the theorist Dandin (7th 
century a.d.). virtually everyone of them can be illustrated from the 
Ramayana. The concepts of rid (style) and ^una (excellence) noted by other 
also have their best specimens in Vulmlki. Sweetness, lucidity and grace are 
the hallmarks of Vaimiki's style, at once free from the deadweight of long 
compounds and teasing verbal effects. His narration is always gripping and 
sparkles with images drawn from nature and the life of the people. The epic 
machinery allowed free use of the supernatural. But Vllmiki has indulged 
in it sparingly. In deference to the demands of the rasa of wonderment, the 
demons and heroes—major as well as minor—are depicted as larger-than- 
life. But the sentiments expressed by them arc so human oJid universal that 
they do not strain the credulity of a literary reader. What makes the epic so 
appealing even to this day is its glorification of the bonds of affection (hat 
bind together the members of v family and make life worth living. The value 
of sacriUce of one's self-interest for the sake of the other's happiness runs 
as a keynote throughout the epic. The trials and tribulations that even an ideal 
life cannot escape .sustain the emotional tone, and the cnd-mcs.sage is almost 
that of Greek tragedy. Tht greatness of the hero is shown to lie in his facing 
the heaviest of odds and misfonunes and preserving his sterling qualities in 
the face of these adversities. 

THK mah;(bh;(rata 

Unlike (he Rdmayana of which we are sure that there was a historical 
author like Valmiki* behind it. who was both a poet and a sagc» who wrote 
at least (he core of the epic as we have it today, the second great in Sanskrit, 
the Mahabhdrata is ascribed to VySsa who is more or less a legendary figure. 
Vyasa literally means an elaborator and he is credited with the authorship of 
(he massive pitranas, no less than 18 major ones and 18 minor ones, besides 
the entire Mcthdbliaraui which runs to more than a lakh of verses and its bulky 
supplement, the HanvamSu. If (he central action of the Ramdyana is located 
in the city of Ayodhya, the action of the Mahahharata is concerned with the 
city of Haslinapura and the battle of Kurufcselra. While the Ramdyana 
represents the sacrifices of brothers for preserving the solidarity of the family, 
the Mahdhharata is on epic which celebrates a family feud leading to 
interminable conflicts. Though the hero of the RdnUiyana disclaims his 
godhood in spite of his superhuman achievements, here we have the character 


I Asva^o&a in his Buddhutonuim refert to fhe poei V^lmili ouixhining hit father Cyavanu 
P. 4.1) 
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of Krsna who reveals his godhood more than once in what he says and does. 
Another glaring contrast is seen in the very structure of the two epics. In the 
genuine books of the Ramayana (Il-VI) there is no glorification of the 
superhuman achievements of ascetics and nowhere do we find an attempt at 
philosophising. In the deeply moving human account of the Rdmdyana, there 
IS hardly any scope for extraneous matter like the nature of polity, systems 
of thought, objective sciences and so forth, but in the MahdhhSrafa, these 
extraneous elements predominate and often overshadow the poetic material. 
That i.s why some scholars have designated the Mahdbhdrata ‘a literary 
monster* and even Indian writers have taken it as an encylopaedic text book 
of religion, policy and ethics. Througliout the work we see a conscious effort 
on the part of the author to extol the greatness of ascetics and their 
supernatural attainments. In fact the Mahahharata is not a single unified epic 
like any other epic in world literature, it is an epic which strings together a 
number of independent smaller epics. Wc have the episodes of Nala* 
Dumayanti. Sdvitn-Saiyav^. Sarmislha^yayatt and so on. each of which 
reads like an independent epic poem and has in fact, been developed as such 
by many a later poet and dramatist. 

What is even more intriguing is the pcrsonalily of the supposed author, 
the sage VySsa, He is not only the father of the poem as a whole, but also 
the progenitor or propagator of the royal race of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas who are the main contestants for the kingdom of Hastinapura. He 
begets both Dhrtara.stra, the father of the Kauravas on the one hand, and 
Pandu. the father of the Pandavas on the other, besides wise Vidura, the 
counsellor of Dhrtarastra. He himself is the son of virgin mother and the sage 
Parasora. The same mother later becomes the wife of Santanu, father of 
Bhlsnia. This author is invested with all the glory of a sage, and docs not 
intervene in changing the course of destiny except to appear once or twice 
when duty demands his presence; he remains neutral till the end, in the drama 
of violence enacted in the poem. 

ft is an achievement of Indian scholarship which has given us today a 
critical text-edition of this vast epic. This was made possible by the co¬ 
operation of international scholars over a period of three decades. Even this 
edition of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Pune, does not take us 
earlier than the manuscripts of the 12th century a.d. though it helps us in 
separating the ur text from accretions which arose after that date. 

It is usual for modem critical scholarship to regard the Mahabharata 
a.s an epic which grew over .several centuries, around the nucleus of the great 
battle between brothers. For internal evidence ii is sought to be proved that 
the Mahabharata grew in three stages at least; the earliest Jaya or victory, 
and Bhdrata (without upakhyanas) and Mahdbharata. 

Judging from the more primeval and unconventional social practices 
detailed in the main theme of the Mahabharata when compared with the more 
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refined and cultured milieu of the RJmdyana, the incidents described in the 
former appear to be more ancient than those of the latter. Yet it does not 
commit us to any clear conclusion regarding the chronological sequence of 
the two epics, k is probable that the poet Vyasa was earlier than Valmiki 
because the Mahdhharata contains within itself the abridged story of Rama 
(Ramopakhyana). The period of growth of this massive epic has extended 
over several centuries and roughly from 200 b.c. to a.d. 300. For the purposes 
of this anthology, wc are confining ourselves to extracts of literary episodes 
only. 

Although western scholarship often veers around to the view that the 
'The Lord's Song* is a wholesale interpolation into the epic, 
this view goes against the earliest poetic as well as philosophical tradition 
in India, which views the Gitd as an integral part of the epic. Anyway, the 
number of traditional commentaries on it runs to scores and modem 
translations are innumerable. All these indicate the unique importance 
attached to this great composition. 

Lord Krsna himself is made to deliver the sermon to his devoted disciple 
Arjuna at the very beginning ihc great battle before the actual fighting 
start.s. Arjuna is in such shock at the praspect of killing his own kith and kin 
that he is driven to despair and thinks of discarding his duty and taking up 
the life of an ascetic. The lord clears the mist from his mind in his disquisitions 
on truth, knowledge, action, life, death, etc. He also shows Arjuna his 
omniform to help convince him that God has pre>decreed everything and man 
cannot change the divine order. The gospel of a niskdma karma (desireless 
action) is harmonised with the philosophy of selfrcalisation (jnanayoga) on 
the one hand and with religious devotion (hhaktiyoga) on the other. This 
three'fold teaching has become the Bible of Hindu religion down the 
cciHuries. 

Though the literary quality of the Mahdbharata is very uneven, that is, 
it has no apparent unity of theme or construction. Indian critics have found 
in it an inexhaustible source of emotional appeal, touching practically the 
entire gamut of rasas. Possibly. Bharata was chary of admitting ianta 
(quietude) as a rasa in his scheme because he was talking only of plays to 
be enacted, and the experience of quietude of an ascetic lost in meditation 
cannot be enacted on the stage and developed as a major rasa. But, as 
Anandavardhana (9th century a.d.) realised, the lack of all other unities in 
this far-flung epic is almost compensated by the unity of Santa rasa. Whether 
it be the tapas of the countless ascetics we hear of in different tales digressing 
from the main action, or the bloody, disastrous carnage in the finale of the 
epic or the harrowing account of the misdeeds perpetrated by vengeful 
Kauravas we have to undergo untold suffering as a result. Vyasa seems to 
have a single aim of demonstrating the hollowness of all human life on earth. 
Against such a background, the need for a spiritual discipline becomes all 
the more paramount. 
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Except in the updkhyanas there is not much scope for the rainbow 
colours of romantic love in this stem epic. The pride of place goes to vjra 
(heroism) in its various hMC^^-dharmavlra in Yudhisthira, yudJhavira in 
Arjuna, danavira in Karna etc. Leading to it and following from it we have 
the interop lay of raudra and karuna on the one hand and hhayanaka and 
blbhatsa on the other. In conformity with the epic grandeur, wonder is a 
sentiment that shows its impact throughout. 

However, the first literary evidence we have of the unparalleled sanctity 
and popularity of the MahahhSrata as a religious text is in Bana's 
Hars^acarita. He tells us in his autobiographical introduction that in his native 
village of PritikiJta, a liny hamlet bordering the Son^ river, a daily recitation 
from the epic MahahhSrata was a common sight under the village banyan 
tree and it was widely attended by the residents. This shows that the full* 
grown Mahahharaia as we have it now must have assumed its final fonn 
at least by a.d. 300 to have gained entry into remote villages with the belief 
that the epic was a .sacred text'. 


PURXNAS 

Orientalists usually categorize the purQnas as religious literature, 
religion being understood here in its broad sense of Hinduism, a later form 
of early Brahmani.sm. Their style is the same as that of .several parts of the 
MahahhSrata and the HarivamSa. They are also termed itihSsa as they 
contain much material relating loajicient genealogies of kings besides myths 
and legends of various gods and ascetics. They provide a common 
background to all later literature dealing with cosmology, dynasties of kings, 
cults of trimurfi's ceremonies and feasts, holy places and rivers, SSfikhya- 
yoga philosophy and so fordi. Their history of the past kings covers the period 
upto the age of the Guptas (4th century a.d.). They close with the prophecies 
of evil in kaliyttga, suggesting the invasions of India by barbarians. They go 
back to a very ancient period before Christ, not in their present form, but in 
their origins. 

The present puranas, because of their popular character, have acquired 
many accretions extending upto the lOth or 1 Ilh century a.d. 

According to tradition, there are eighteen MahapurSnas besides the 
same number of Upapuranas. Some of these contain secular material ol 
different technical sciences. The most ancient and authentic piiranas are only 
a few; the VayupurStia, the Vi^mpurSna. the Brahma ? the VaivartapurSna 
and VSmanapurS/^a. Some of these have commentaries written by specialists. 


' The Aihole insenpuon a.0. 634 Menu lo give Us due o( the Mithabhanta wu as 3761 in Saks era 
or 3839 b. C. 
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Judging by (he influence on vast masses of people excercised by the 
puranas, ihe Bhdgavatapurdna easily occupies the highest place. This is 
l^cause unlike the other puranas which are diffuse and miscellaneous in 
character, the Bhdftavafa purana is a compact unit concerning the life of the 
last avatara, Krsna. The account of other avataras of Visnu appears 
incidental (o the main focus highlighting Krsna —his birth and miracles in 
childhood, his life with the gopis, his migration to Dvaraka etc. 

This unity of treatment gains a literary quality, which we miss often if\ 
the other/)wr^7«</.v. Incidentally, it also becomes a text book of the philosophy 
and religion of hhakti whose adherents arc still found in large numbers all 
over India. 

The work is divided into twelve books and consists of about 18.000 
s^lokas. Unlike other puranas, it employs even longer classical measures. 
Mostly it follows the Vi.utupurdna in its account atid (he Harivamsa for (he 
closing part of Krsna's life. 

Early scholars heatedly discussed the question of the Bhditavata being 
a text composed as late as Bopadeva of (he 13th century. But .soon it was 
found that theist writers like Rurnanuju(l hh-l2th century a.d.) were already 
aware of it. 

Puranas other than the Bhaf^avata do not have much literary value in 
(he eyes of critics. For instance. Vamana u.ses puranaceltdya, a (erm of 
derision, as characterizing the style of these puranas. I'hat is because (heir 
versification as well as story telling arc very pedestrian and prosaic. Tlurugh 
they dwell on miracles, their style is never high-flown or figurative. They arc 
given more to direct moral and religious teaching, a mode avoided by 
classical poetry. However, the subject matter of the puranas provided 
inspiration for their masterpieces to great poets like Kalidasa. 


DRAMA 

The origin of Sanskrit drama is .shrouded in mystery. It is most likely 
that it had its origins in Vcdic religion. But in its growth it wa.s more or less 
secular. Bharata's NatyasOsira is the earliest theoretical text we have on the 
performing arts whose antiquity, though a subject of scholarly controversy, 
may be traced to the pre-Christian period. 

The earliest plays in Sanskrit have not been preserved though we find 
a number of them alluded to in Buddhist writings and ancient authors like 
Patahjali. 

The San.skrit drama has an individuality of its own in the history of 
world drama. While western drama has two distinct elements, the tragic and 
the comic, we have in Sanskrit as many as eight or nine rasas as dominant 
sentiments. If Aristotle's idea of catharsis concerns only tragic response, the 
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Indian theory of rasas is much more comprehensive and profound. It is from 
the angle of evoking rasas that a playwright proceeds to select his story and 
develops his characters. There is only one major dramatic form nataka or the 
play par exceltenccy though there are several other possible types and sub- 
types. 

In the major dramatic type of namkQy the hero is always of a noble 
stature, generally godly or royal, and the dominant sentiment is either 
romantic love (irtigHra) or heroic valour (vlra). In the latter case, there is 
room for a villain also. The heroines in love represent different varieties of 
love. 

The play.s begin with a benedictory verse (nandi) and close with a wish 
for universal peace and prosperity. In between we have several acts, usually 
about five to ten of them, interconnected by interludes wherein minor 
characters report incidents not actually represented on the stage. The plot is 
very closely knit wherein unity of action is all-imponant, though the other 
unities of lime and place arc not strictly maintained, llicorists declare that 
there should be five junciure.s (sandhis) in the plot which roughly corre.spond 
to the five stages in western dramatic theory. 

The story chosen for dramatic treatment will be illusirative of (he hero's 
achieving one or more of the socially accepted goals in life (puntsdrthas), 
religious, empirical, romantic and spiritual. In practice it boils down to the 
conquest of the princess in marriage or of an additional kingdom. Destiny 
also plays a significant part in human affairs, often driving the heroes to 
distraction and generating the rasa of karuna or pathos. This rasa has been 
exploited most succcs.sfully by great playwrights like Kalidasa. Bhavabhuti 
and Harsa. 

Among the other rasasy the premier place goes to vlra or heroism which 
may assume several shades such as those of munificence, compassion, ethical 
steadfastness and of course heroism in battle. 

Wc have only romantic comedies in Sanskrit and when they admit 
realistic characters, less than perfect or ideal, we get samples of irony and 
satire, the best example of which is the form called prakarana or "realistic 
show'. 

The Mrcchakatika of SQdraka is admittedly the best example of this 
form. Though theory provides room for the farce in its type cdWtd prahasana, 
it did not inspire great writers and the only farces arc those by King 
Mahendravikrama (century a.d. 600). The ocher prahasanas, border on the 
vulgar and the obscene. A unique form of Sanskrit drama is the hhana or 
dramatic monologue. The early bkanas show a freshness of observation and 
a deftness of dramatic touch even in delineating the erotic scenes set in the 
street of courtesans, which we miss in the decadent bhdnas of a later period. 

Although we have been speaking of Sanskrit drama, it remains to be 
noted that different languages co-exist in each of the works. Women and 
minor characters do not speak Sanskrit, but different dialects of Prakrit. For 
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purpose of songs in drama. Mahardsiri Prakrit is mostly employed. This 
shows how the treatment of characters was realistic in plays. 

From the point of view of stage-worthiness, we see that while earlier 
playwrights wrote effective dialogue with just a few intervening verses to 
generate rasa on the stage—Bhasa. ^Qdraka and Kalidlsa, for instance—later 
playwrights almost wrote a campU to be read rather than staged by adopting 
a cumbrous style of long prose patches and longer stretches of verse. Even 
such powerful playwrights as Bhatta Nardyafia and VisHkhadatta sometimes 
fall victim to this temptation. 


BHXSA 

The earliest of the playwrights in Sanskrit is Bhdsa. whose 
Svapnavdsavadatts is a ntasterpiece. It remained unknown till the beginning 
of this century. Its discovery in Kerala along with twelve other plays bearing 
similarities with it is a glorious chapter in the history of modem Sanskrit 
scholarship. Though initially the genuineness of some or all the plays was 
hotly contested, it is customary today to regard them all as Bhasa's. 

Bhasa gives a model format for a play with the theme of love. He 
chooses the story of Udayana and Vasavadattd for dramatic presentation, 
emphasising not only the depths of their romantic love but also the agonies 
and troubles that it generates. Unlike the usual love stories, here we have a 
unique kind of love leading to the highest sacrifice on the part of the heroine, 
that is, choosing to live away from him and allowing him to marry a second 
wife—all for the sake of removing obstacles in the way of their ideal union. 
And Bhasa shows his great genius in making his ideal characters intensely 
human in their behaviour, adding a realistic touch in his treatment of minor 
characters who play their parts very efficiently. It is all a wise minister's plan 
to recover the lost kingdom of the hero and the queen readily accepts the 
terrible conditions prescribed by it. 

The second play which shows Bhasa's dramatic genius at its height is 
the Pratimanataka or ‘The Statue Play*. Although the theme is the well- 
known Rama story, we see it recast by Bhasa to highlight the faultless nature 
of Kaikeyl in all her seemingly evil actions. Bharata's brotherly affection 
outshining even Rama's, and RSvana as a cunning villain in a unique way. 

The credit for devising an entirely original social and realistic theme 
for a popular romantic comedy also goes to Bhasa. Like a true social reformer 
he makes a courtesan the heroine of bis Carudatta^ spuming wealth and 
luxury and yearning for the honour of becoming the wedded wife of truly 
noble, destitute hero. 

Quite a few plays of Bhasa are concerned with re-telling dramatically 
the outstanding episodes in the other epic the MahShhdrata, Bhisa's new 
perception as a creative artist is evident in his characterisation of even villains 
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in a very favourable light in the Pancaratra. Duryodhana is even made to 
surrender half the paternal share of the kingdom to the PSndavas without the 
Mahabharata battle. Similarly Kama's glory as a giver of charity is 
magnified very picturesquely in the Karnobhara. The dutavakya illustrates 
the calm and unperturbed spirit of the divine Krsna who chooses to act in 
a human way and who makes the last attempt to avert the fratricidal war. 

Bhasa FC'Creates his themes from a common source in his unique way 
to suggest a new dimension of human greatness. The plays are truely national 
in outlook and very touching and moving on the stage, written as they are 
in a very felicitous and direct style, avoiding the mannerisms of scholarly 
erudition. He is not in any way hindered by dramatic or grammatical rules. 
Like a master he sets them aside at times and does not hesitate to dramatise 
the death of Dasaratha for a whole act on the stage. This bold departure from 
convention is missing in later Sanskrit playwrights. 


KKLWASA AS A PLAYWRIGHT 

Kalidasa is admittedly (he bc.st known playwright in Sanskrit. He was 
not only a great playwright but also an excellent poet, both lyrical and epical. 
He wrote three romances (romantic comedies): Mdlavikdgrtimitra, 
Vikramonmlya and Abhijnana-^dkuntala, all on different aspects of roman¬ 
tic love. Each one of them is unique by itself. 

Kalidasa's balanced vision seizes in one frame the apparently irrecon¬ 
cilable opposites like the sensual and the spiritual, (he ordinary and (he 
sublime, the earthly and the heavenly, all in one sweep. His treatment of love 
is much broader and deeper than that of Bhlsa. In Bh^a. the conflict between 
political expediency and frenzy of true love is not reconciled at all. In 
Kalid^a's Mdlavikdgnimitra, the gamut of love comes in for a fuller 
treatment. The initial stages in love are given as much importance as love 
in separation. The motif of political consideration remains in the background 
and it is so devised as to help the union of lovers within a stipulated time 
instead of keeping them apart indefinitely. Many Indian theorists take 
Malavikagnimitra as the best specimen of love-plays and write their own 
imitation of it. 

The use of the jester is indeed most masterly in this comedy. The three 
queens represent three types of women in love, the 'gentle' the ‘mature’ and 
the 'accompU.shed*. The play combines in the right proportions all (he 
elements that make for popular success—painting, dance, music, sunny 
humour, poetry, the jester’s tricks and the element of surprise. Nature is 
humanised so much that a mere tree like the a^oka becomes almost a character 
in the play. 

In the other two plays, the themes are well-known from their epic and 
mythological sources, admitting a free interplay of destiny and gods in the 
affairs of men. The lyrical intensity of Kalidasa’s verse reaches its highest 
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point in his portrayal of the madness of PurOravas in VikramorvaSiya. The 
birds, beasts, trees, creepers and even mountains and rivers are so personified 
that they add to the poignancy of the hero's laments. For sounding the depths 
of romantic passion, this play is unparalleled in dramatic literature. KSlid^a 
changes the heroine's nature from that of the fickle wanton in the Vedic story 
into that of an immortal nymph, the vanishing beauty of dawn. The 
supernatural element here adds a new psychological dimension wherein 
curses become more powerful than even destiny. Far away in the distance 
are left mundane characters like the earthly queen and the jester. 

In SdkuntaUt, universally regarded as Kalidasa's masterpiece, we have, 
according to the German poet Goethe, the flowers of spring and the fruits 
of autumn; and what delights and satisfies with what uplifts and enraptures, 
in a word, heaven and earth itself. Tagore's commentary on this explains how 
there are indeed two unions in the play—one. the sensuous and the earthly, 
and the other, the spiritual and the heavenly. 

The role of the jester loses its prominence as we move from the first 
play to the third. The atmosphere of the hcrmiiage. unknown to the first play 
and barely alluded to in the second, assumes a profound importance in 
SakutuaUi. No one can miss the direct or indirect presence of the hermitage 
throughout this play, the hcioine herself appearing as the daughter of the 
sacred grove. 

KSIid5su has subtly shown that the paradox of passion in a grove 
dedicated to penance contains within ii-sclf the seed of tragedy which take.s 
the symbolic form of a sage's curse. Kalidasa's universality and his vision 
of sorrow in the human condition, without undermining his faith in the final 
victory of good over evil, make him the spokesman for a philosophy of life 
which is essentially Indian. 


^Odraka 

A new experiment of mixing romantic iragi-comedy with various 
shades of low social comedy was tried by King Sudraka whose name is as 
mysterious and legendary as his date is dubious. His most famous play is the 
Mrcchakatika or The Little Clay Cart. It is a ten*ac( play conforming to the 
dramatic category of prakarana, and its tone is less high-flown than the usual 
classical drama and the characters are somewhat low in social status. Unlike 
the kings and gods of the dignified nataka, we have here a poverty-stricken 
gentleman in a city as the hero, and the heroine comes from the lower class 
of courtesans. Among other less known plays ascribed to ^Qdi'aka are 
PadmaprUbhriaka, a monologue in the setting of a courtesan's colony, and 
VlfiSvasavadatta, a romantic comedy based on Bhasa's Svapnavdsavadaua. 
The latter is available only in fragments and its authorship has been very often 
questioned. 
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What strikes us most in Mrcchakaiika are the different dramatic skills 
displayed by Sudraka not <m\y in devising a complicated plot but also an 
equally interesting under-plot. Based as it is on Bhisa*s playlet, Carudatta 
which has only the love motif, SQdraka gives a wider dimension to it, linking 
it with political uprising and intrigue. While the hero's associate is a friend- 
cum-jester, the villain combines in himself various features like wickedness, 
depravity, greed, sexuality and an exaggerated perverrsity in dress, speech and 
behaviour. He is a unique character who appeals to all tastes in the vast range 
of Sanskrit drama. 

Though the play is too long to be presented in one performance, its 
abridged forms have won accolades from connoisseurs, both eastern and 
western, in modem times. We have realism in the depiction of social evils 
and prevalent modes of life in different scenes of the play. A Brihmin-lhief 
who steals from a destitute's house—all for polilical reformationv a gambler 
lamenting his loss of fortune, a masseur who becomes a Buddhist monk 
because of world-weariness, high-bom girl who becomes a courtesan's 
chamber-maid for money so that she could many a man of her choice, on 
executioner who tarries a moment in performing his task in deference to his 
father's advice, a judge in a law-court pronouncing a partial Judgement out 
of fear of the accused influencing the king, the security officials suspicious 
of each other, and other such characters account for the varied interest which 
the play offers. The descriplivc elaboration of nature in season conducive to 
love appears tedious to modem taste; but this was an aspect which traditional 
scholars liked most. 

In order to stage such a variegated play, the producers and actors must 
have indeed mastered advanced techniques of the theatre. A true glimpse of 
Indian urban society in the past can be had from the play even today. 

Vlg;?KHADATTA 

From the usual round of romantic comedies we move into a singularly 
unique world of political intrigue and clash of intellects in the play 
Mudraraksasa by Visikhadatta. 

We learn from the prologue of the play that Visakhadalta hailed from 
a royal family, his father being BhOskaradatta. The concluding verse of the 
play contains a wish for the prosperous rule of King Candragupta at a time 
when the earth was being harassed by invading hordes of mlecchas 
(foreigners). Candragupta was also known as Avantivarman (a.d. 600). He 
was the grandson of the Maukhari King Isanavaiman of Kdnyakubja who 
perhaps fought the last battle with the HOns. Vi^ikhadatta is also said to have 
written a play on Rama. RSghavSnanda, from which only a few verses are 
quoted by later writers, an Udayana play, Devlcandragupta, wherein the hero 
is Candragupta 11, the younger brother of Ramagupta, and the heroine Queen 
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Dhnjvadevi None of these plays is extant today. We come to know about 
them only from references to them by later writers. 

Visakhadatta*s fame as a master playwright rests on the single play 
Muciraraksasa. Its plot is entirely original and is not modelled upon any 
previous play of the kind. The story of Cdnakya's overthrowing the nine 
Nandas appears in the Brbatkatha and other Jaina sources like 
Kalakdcdryakathanaka and Parisistaparyan. 

In all these sources there is reference only to Cllnakya's tactics in de- 
throning the Nandas and enthroning Candragupta. But it is never said that 
C^nakya look the post of the Chief Minister under Candragupta. as this play 
portrays. There is not even a remote reference either to Raksasa. the ex- 
minister of Nandas or to Malayaketu. the rival of Candragupta. So the entire 
plot of the drama consists of two intellects those of C^akya and of Rak^asa— 
clashing against each other, apparently bringing the palm of victory to 
CSnakya but eventually ushering in the reinstatement of Rak$asa as 
Candragupta*s loyal minister 

The plot is very tightly constructed with a large number of dramatic 
incidents whose inner significance remains unknown to us till the very end. 
The play begins with the trial of one Candanadasa by Canakya for sheltering 
the enemy Raksasa's family. Again we see him only after many acts being 
led to the scaffold as a traitor. The motivation for Riksasa's saving his life 
as a loving friend is prepared for in the first scene itself without giving us 
any clue. Similarly, there is the incident of the signet ring which the Rdksasa's 
child is wearing and loses at the door of Candanad^a's residence, and which 
is picked up by Siddharthaka. a spy of Canakya. to be duly delivered to his 
master. As soon as he gets it. Canakya dictates a letter forged in the 
handwriting of Raksasa's secretary. Sakatadasa. No one can fathom its 
implications till the climax when Raksasa is accused as a traitor and dismissed 
by his patron Malayaketu who is not able to grasp the fraud of Canakya. 

Malayaketu is fooled into thinking that Candragupta has quarrelled with 
Canakya when the latter stages a fake quarrel. He orders the march of the 
annies of his allies against Pataliputra at (he wrong time and suspects the 
loyalty of his only real friend Raksasa. As a result we see the blundering and 
foolish Malayaketu falling easily into the trap set by Canakya in his craze 
for vengeance and power. All his barbarian allies are killed by his own folly, 
and Canakya retires to the hermitage by making the throne secure for 
Candragupta with Raksasa assuming power as minister. 

How Bharata's dramatic rules could result in such a perfectly well 
structured play is amazing. Only in Bhasa's Praiijndyaugandhardyana do we 
have anything like a similarity. Even there, the story is loosely structured and 
not very compact. 

For characterisation. Visakhadatta has no equal. Questions however 
arise: Who is the hero of (he play ? Is it Candragupta because he is the king 
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who succeeds at last ? Is it Canakya because we see only his plotting and 
intriguing endeavours bearing the intended fruit ? Or is it Raksasa himself 
who wins our sympathy by losing an uneven battle with CSnakya ? He 
becomes a victim of his own sentiments and feelings while Canakya has no 
room for them in his mechanical statecraft. 

Judging from the fact that RSksasa is a creation of the playwright, and 
judging by the title in which Riksasa finds a place and not Canakya, we would 
not be far wrong if we concluded that it was the author's intention to present 
Raksasa as the protagonist of the play, fighting against fate and learning a 
lesson that his loyalty to the lost cause was of no use to the land. 

As a playwright Vislkhadatta is impressive in giving us some of the 
most powerful scenes and forceful dialogues in Sanskrit drama. 

BHATTANXRXYANA 

According to a late legend, Bhatla Nardyana, authorof the Venfsamhdra 
(The Braid Tied Up) was a Brahmin and a native of Kanyakubja. He is said 
to have migrated to Vahga or Bengal on the invitation of its king AdisQra 
a king not known in history. According to another tradition in Orissa, the king 
lived in Kalinga and is referred to in an inscription of Sailodbhava 
Madhavavarman in the 7th century. From literary evidence, and from the 
references to him in Vamana, this date seems acceptable. 

The Venlsamhara happens to be one of (he most seminal plays in 
Sanskrit which have influenced a number of experiments of the epic drama 
in various regional theatres. It is a drama in six acts culminating in the main 
action of the great epic via., Bhima's fuinimenl of his two vows. The first 
vow was killing Duryodhana by smashing his (highs in a mace-flght. The 
second was tying up Draupadi's dishevelled tresses with the blood of 
Duhsasana. Being revenge-drama of a very high order reeking of blood, it 
has proved very popular on the stage. 

Bhaita Narayana is at his best in delineating the earthly passions of fury, 
wonderment, valour and even the odious in characters like Kama and 
Asvatthaman, Bhima and the Kauravas. Generally Sanskrit dramas do not 
give importance to violent action on the stage. Even the Mahabhsraia is 
overlaid with this passion only in its final sections. But Bhatta NSrayana is 
choosy and sticks only to the violent aspects of the story. Bhima appears to 
be the hero, of the dhiroddhata (‘bold and blustering') type. Unlike other 
playwrights, however, Bhatfa NdrSyana has erred in bringing vildsa (a scene 
of romance) into the second act. When the fury of Bhima screams for the 
blood of Duhsasana, Duryodhana is shown as dallying with his Qaeen 
Bhlnumatl. This lands the poet in a state of impropriety. 

He makes bold changes in the story bringing in supernatural demons 
to report on the progress of the battle. And some of the reports are indeed 
so tedious and lengthy that they are totally undramatic. 
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Yudhislhira is deceived by a spy of Duryodhana into thinking that 
Bhima has been killed in a mace-fight. He is almost on the point of 
committing suicide from despair. The funeral pyre is prepared, but Bhima 
enters and makes them understand the true results of the fight before it is too 
late. Such bold departures from the main incidents of the source reveal how 
resourceful this playwright is. He can also cater to his audience's demands 
by providing what they want—suspense and thrill. But his style is often very 
pedantic and cumbersome, though many Indian critics hold him in high 
esteem as a successful dramatist, judging from the many illustmtive 
references to him in works on dramatic theory. 

All said and done. Venisarithdra is a serious play with no room for cither 
humour or romance. 


bhavabhOti 

In the estimation of Indian iradinonal critics. BhavabhOti is the only 
dramati.si who compare.s with K^tidSsa in genius and who even scores over 
his Illustrious predecessor in his well-known play. Uttarardmacarita. His 
masterly technii|ue is seen at its best in all his three plays : Mdlatimddhuva. 
Mahdviracarita and Unurordmacariia. All three have wcU-knil plots. TTie 
stories, fictitious or taken from an epic source, are re-worked with great skill 
with a view to depict sentiments, tender or heroic. His characters are agog 
with life and emotional intensity. HLs treatment of nature is most human. 

We leam from the prologues of his plays that BhavabhOti hailed from 
a very learned Brahmin family and that his birth-place wa.s a city called 
Padmapura in Vidaibha (modem Mah^rSstra). His date is in the early eighth 
century as he seems to have been honoured by King Yasovannan of 
Ksnyakubja. The plays were first enacted during the famous yatrd festival 
at the temple of K&lapriyandtha in K^yakubja. 

Like Mrcchakafika, Mdlatinuldhavu is also a prakarana or social 
comedy. But the two plays differ radically in their atmosphere. While social 
realism is the main feature of Sudraka's play. BhavabhOti ventures in his own 
way to give it a new dimension of the wondrous, the furious and the 
disgusting. BhavaUtuti's poetic powers are seen at their best in descriptive 
verses in which the play abounds. The main plot here is supported by an 
under-plot, and in both, young men love women of their choice, but their 
designs are thwarted by circumstances natural and supernatural—and they 
have to undergo a series of adventures before the assistance offered by well- 
wishers. such as nuns, bears fruit. It is this overblown depiction of the 
supernatural which may offend modem taste. Out of the three puru^SrlhaSn 
the lost, kama, has been fully covered in the Malatimadhava. The second, 
art ha is the subject of the R^ma-play MahSviracarita. It is a pity that only 
a fragment of the play, extending up to a part of the fifth act. is available. 
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The story of R&na as found in Valmlki has been thoroughly recast to conform 
to the tenets of the ArthaSastra. Here the conspirator who sets things going 
is M^yaviin, the unscrupulous minister of Rlvana. It is at his bidding that 
Surpanakha influences Manthard and manipulates Rama's exile to the colony 
of demons. 

Bhavabhuti's design in this play is to describe a number of heroic 
incidents which add to the credit of Rama, the hero. His feat of breaking 
Siva's bow and his valour against the redoubtable Parasur^ma are followed 
by his victories against various demons and the monkey king. Valin, who had 
worsted Ravana himself in a fight. In this play, no importance is given to 
Sugriva and Hanuman. Rama fights Valin on his own because as a friend of 
Ravana. Valin becomes his adversary. The play has purple patches of poetry 
describing mountaias and forests which appear extravagant. The kaleido¬ 
scopic account of different moods in nature is indeed very lyrical though not 
dramatic. 

Bhavabhuii's masterpiece is. however, the Uliararamacarita, his third 
play. It treats elaborately of the purusartha of dharma. It is the story of Rama 
and Sira after Ravana's fall. BhavabhQti could not reconcile himself to 
Valmiki's account that Rama deserted Sita once and for all. BhavabhQti 
rewrites the story in such a way that the rc-union of the two becomes possible. 
He thinks that the gods and sages could not have become helpless spectators 
of Sita'.s tragedy. He imagines that Valmiki himself wrote a dramatic piece 
in which the two were united, thanks to (he efforts on the part of the 
goddesses, Prthvl and GangiL 

BhavabhQti effectively uses the device of a play-within-a-play to bring 
about this happy ending in Rtoa's life. Rama is said to have been a spectator 
of this play enacted at Volmiki's hermitage, along with his subjects. The 
subjects are convinced of Site’s purity and prevail upon R^na to take her back 
along with Lava and Ku^. 

It is the conflict between two kinds of duties that mokes Rama look 
vulnerable from the very beginning (to the end) of the play. He knows that 
Sita is blameless and his royal duty to his subjects demands that he forsake 
her. Tom between two evils, Roma chooses her banishment, and invites self- 
torture. The slanderous rumour against SitS reaches him when he is at the 
peak ot joy in her company at the prospect of her becoming a mother soon. 
It is a cruel turn of fate. Another turn makes him visit the forest where he 
had spent joyful hours with Sitl. As king he has to kill a blameless person 
for breaking the law of varnosrama. BhavabhQti hits upon the supernatural 
device of bringing Sitd in an invisible form to revive the drooping spirits of 
Rama when sorrow fills his heart at the loss of his beloved. Witnessing this 
self-laceration of Rama's personally. Sita's grievance against him disappears 
and she is ready to welcome re-union with him despite his ostensibly inhuman 
cruelty towards her. The re-union is possible only after the display of heroism 
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on the part of the sons, Lava and Kusa, who are gradually recognised as his 
own sons by Rama. 

The influence of Kalidasa's Sdkuntaia is apparent in the development 
of this new Riima play. But BhavabhQti excels as none other does in the 
depiction of karunu rasa or compassion. 

^RIHARSA 

Among royal authors, the name of Emperor Harsa stands pre*eminent. 
He ailed for forty years {\.d. 606-^46), his vast empire amidst continual 
battles, despite his Buddhist Iconmgs. He is credited with (he authorship of 
three artistically beautiful plays \iz.,Ratmlvali, Phyadarsika and Ndf^ananda. 

While the first two plays are modelled on the romantic comedy. 
Mdlavikd^^fiimilra of Kalidasa, the third, Na^dnanda is based on a Buddhist 
Jdtaka story, and Candragomin's Lokananda seems to have been its model. 
Even the Bodhisattva story of Jimutavahana is a recent one. It is not found 
in the older collection (Avaddnakatpalatdf of the 11th century. In 
lu>kdnanda. the hero's great sacriftce of his own life to help the distressed 
ones is one linked with any material acquisition for the hero. But in 
Ndftafianda the hero attains an empire. Unlike other plays, the close-knit 
construction of the plot in Ndf^ananda is indeed striking. The theme of 
disinterestedness, the hero abandoning his kingship and his joys to serve his 
old parents in the woods, is juxtaposed with the theme of romantic love, 
though the two are mutually opposed sentiments. This is made possible by 
the intervention of the supernatural. 

The characters are all mythological. The hero Jimutav^ana is a 
vidyddhara prince. His beloved Malayavati htisiddha princess. The apparent 
villain of the piece is Garuda. the great eagle und his victim SahkhacQda is 
a naga of the underworld. This is a unique play which combines the two 
strands of story which run parallel to each other most of the time. The very 
marriage robes in red, presented to the hero, are made to serve as instruments 
for making the hero appear like a naga which results in his getting caught 
by Garuda. Earlier his casual visit to the temple of the goddess Gaurl, drawn 
by the strains of heavenly music, leads to his falling in love with Malayavati 
and the maniage too comes about suddenly. Since the hero has a part in both 
strands of the story, first as a lover and next as a Bodhisattva, he appears in 
all the acts. 

Yet the large rtumber of unexpected incidents in the play makes it rather 
incredible. The victim Sahkhacuda who reaches the appointed spot to be 
received by Garuda before time, moves to a Siva temple nearby to pay his 
last respects to God and the hero meanwhile is ready at the spot in his red 
robes, and he is lifted away by Garuda who mistakes him for a ndga. 

A huge mountain of skeletons had piled up in the vicinity since snakes 
were being devoured everyday by Garuda. The very sight of this stirs the 
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sympathy of (he hero (o such an extent that he resolves (o lay down his life 
to stop the heinous sin of Garuda. 

The hero's endurance even when his blood is sucked is so striking that 
Garuda stops his violence for a minute and learns the truth about him» but 
he i^ l>cyond recovery. Meanwhile the trail of blood and his crest-jewel leads 
his parents and the heroine to the hilltop where the hero is dying. This is the 
climax of (he play. 

The complications are resolved and we get a happy ending, thanks to 
a boon conferred by goddess Gauri and a change of heart on Garuda's part. 
Garuda becomes a pious Buddhist and resolves to undo the wrongs he had 
done so far. He brings umrta from heaven and revives all the dead snakes 
from the pile of skeletons by sprinkling amrtu over them. 

The moral and religious teaching of (he play is thus its main attraction; 
yet the admixture of romance and (he jester's comic pranks make it attractive 
and popular. Tlie action does not take place on (he earth, so one is not unduly 
concerned about the absence of logic in these incidents. 


MAHKNDRA VIKKA.MA VAKMAN 

We have few comedies in the real sense of the term in Sanskrit drama. 
Hence the significance of the two works in this genre, Mattuvilasa and 
hha^avadajjukam. In their aversion to this form—since it caters to the 
popular taste unlike the didactic and serious mVaka - Indian literary critics 
of the past have ignored them altogether. 

I ascription at evidence which came to light only in the second half of 
this century point to the Pallava king Mahendra Vikrama Varman ul the 7th 
century a.d. as the author of these two plays - though a later coinmeniary 
ascribes the second play to one Bodhayana. 

The inscriptions reveal that the king was proud of some very odd titles 
conferred on him - titles such as ‘inventive mind\ ‘pure crealiveness' 
'vkitraci(ta\ *pra\rlianuUra\ and so forth. Historians know (he king as the 
great builder of templc.s at the seaport of Mahahalipuram near Madras. 

Mattaviiasa may be rendered in English as * A Farce of Dninken Sport', 
while Bhagavadajjukum means ‘The Farce of the Pious Courtesan'. These 
plays have been quite popular on the Kerala stage. Both the plays are 
sometimes satirical and often farcical. 

Mattuviiasa ridicules the degeneration (hat had set into religious sects 
like the Kapalika, the Pusupata and Buddhism. Tlic scene is laid in the city 
of Kanci, rich in buildings and taverns. The drama begins with die entry of 
a Kapalika (mendicant with a .skulUbowl) and his consort, both highly 
intoxicated. They talk indirectly about their amorous relations and shower 
praises on the religious vows of the sect which encourages wine, women, 
meat-eating and fancy-dress. Though drunk already, they proceed to another 
tavern when the Kapalika discovers that his skull-bowl filled with meat is 
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missing. They suspect a Buddhist monk who comes by. to have stolen it. A 
wordy quarrel ensues. Another mendicant, a Pasupata intervenes and tries to 
mediate between them. But the argument continues and the Buddhist monk 
gets ready to surrender his own bowl as a last resort. Meanwhile a mad man 
enters and recovers the real skull-bowl from a dog and restores it to the owner. 
The play thus ends on a happy note. The whole action is very low and farcical, 
li attracts our notice for its pointed and satirical style and for its revelation 
of the social and religious disintegration of the past. 

The second play Bhaf^avadajjtikam is indeed very comical as it begins 
with an exchange of souls between a hermit (Bhagavon) and a harlot (Ajjuka). 
A young courtesan has died of snake bite. Tlic hermit through his magic 
power transfers his own soul to her lifeless body in order to teach his foolish 
disciple that there is such a thing as a soul independent of the body. In the 
meantime the servant of the god of death who takes her soul to heaven finds 
that he has made a terrible blunder and is asked lo rectify his mistake 
immediately. He happens to find the hermit's lifeless body and infuses into 
it the soul of the courtesan. It is indeed a comedy of errors that follows, each 
talking a language out ofhan.iony with his/her personality. Perhaps it is one 
of the best farces we have in Sanskrit. 

Both are one-act plays with little action and plenty of boisterous mirth. 
Their value in popular entertainment is indeed great. 

The creative genius of playwrights is well illustrated by the selections 
included in this anthology. Since txste had changed over (he centuries, short, 
brisk and powerful plays of the earlier period soon gave place lo those of a 
staid, literary nature which became more and more stylised, and imitative of 
earlier paitems by the 9th century a.d. The themes were mostly drawn from 
well-known legendary and mythological sources- and the sentiments were 
restricted to romantic love or heroism. Decadence set in by the lUth century 
A.D., and though hundreds of plays were written in later times, there was no 
new talent forthcoming. 


MAHXKXVYAS 

The Indian niahakd\ya tradition is indeed very unique in the history of 
world literature. The word mahakavya is often translated as ‘ait epic’, ‘court 
epic’, ‘artificial epic* or ‘a long poem’. None of these brings out its 
significance fully. The expression ‘classical poem' ai.so will not suffice 
because the word ‘classical* does not have the same implication in India as 
it has in the context of European literature. In Europe, a classical poem is 
looked upon as a great masterpiece, as that which is held in high regard as 
a model of excellence by succeeding generations of poets and critics. In India, 
the ntahdkdvya, whose best and most representative author is KOlidisa, is that 
which conforms to the norms laid down for good poetry by rhetoricians. 
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These rules assume that there will be a sior> in which heroes participate. But 
the story does not fonn the main focus of the poet's attention. The poet has 
to bestow minute attention to every single verse-unit, a number of which 
together go to form a sar^a or canto. So much so that another name of 
r;uJ!akilvw is sargahandha. 

The rules arc very normative. They extend to grammatical, metrical and 
rhetorical categories, in all of which the poem as a whole should be flawless. 
Only learned critics trained in these rules were held to be competent enough 
to judge poetry. The rules also give detailed prescriptions for the different 
genres, the most comprehensive of them relating to drama, referring to plot, 
cluu'acter and style. 

The theory of rasa, which are said to be eight or nine, ensures unity 
of plot or action and unity of tone or atmosphere. Indeed whole poems and 
even prose compositions are analysed by some theorists In the light of these 
general considerations. 

Earlier scholars, believing in the theory of general evolution of literary 
theories and concepts from the simple to the complex, thought that the 
number of alarhkaras used increase.s in later works, chronologically. Though 
in the context of drama in particular. Bh;irata has spoken of only four 
alamkdras of speech), it is not true that the earliest rhetoricians like 

Dandin spoke of only a very limited number of them. In fact the thirty and 
odd alofhkarax w uh ihcir sub-types almost add up to a hundred or so. Even 
Vaimfki uses most of them, no les.s than Asvaghosa. one of the earliest poets 
of the mahdkCivyu. 

What makes the laicr niahdkavws more and more cumbersome in the 

• 

development of the genre i.s die scholarly material which intrudes upon the 
purely poetical vein. The alamkdra.s also become more and more pedantic 
and mannered as the fancy of the poet runs riot and he endeavours to .show 
off his (earning in sdstras rather than by appealing to the sensibility of the 
reader. This tendency towards pedantry in poetry is also seen in Asvaghosa 
himself, though he is not its worst culprit. 

The Sanskrit poets as a rule followed the main conventions prescribed 
by theorists. We find the rules already in Dandin (7th century a.d.) in summary 
form. 

The niahdkdvya begins either with a wish for general welfare or a prayer 
or a statement relating to the story on hand. The story should be taken either 
from well-known epic and puranic sources or invented to extol exemplary 
characters. What is very important in both types is that they should be 
conducive to the attainment of one or more of (he four-fold values of life 
dharma (morality), artha (wealth), kama (pleasure) and mok^a (final 
emancipation). 

A list of 18 set descriptions is provided to guide the poet of mahdkdvya. 
The city, ocean, mountain, season, moon-rise, moon-set, sun-rise, sun-set, the 
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garden, water-spons. drinking parties and amorous revelries, separations and 
unions of couples, birth of princes, secret counsels on state matters, the march 
of army, feats of battles and finally the victory of the hero. Though these are 
only guidelines, they often tend to becotne the only content described at 
length by learned poets. 

More than anything else what is incumbent on the poet is the use of 
figurative expression of one recognised type or another. Equally import^t 
is the poem's length. It cannot be very short by definition. It should run to 
nuuiy cantos. The cantos too should be of moderate length and not too long. 
The stanza unit must be chosen in view of its agreeable impression on the 
ear. 

The story should confomt to (he five*fold development accepted as plot 
transitions in drama (in order to ensure organic unity). A canto should end 
in metres varied from the one occurring throughout the canto. Such a poem 
will not only please the learned of the time but also remain memorable, 
embellished as it is. 

The natural order of narration is to praise the great qualities of the hero 
and proceed to show the over^«ow of his enemies at his hands. This is indeed 
the logical order iind quite pleasing. But the poet can also choose to depict 
the enemy first witli his multiple excellences and bring about his fall, thus 
indirectly adding to the superiority of the hero. This will also please the critics 
equally. 

Tlie mohiikSvya. it will be seen, was looked upon as serving a pedagogic 
purpose simultaneously with its aesthetic aim. It i.s quite natural that it came 
in handy even to religious reformers like Asvaghosa, besides other who were 
more or less secular. 


KUMXRADASA 

Among poets who took Kalida.sa as their model and tried to win laurels 
without effecting any substantial changes in the model itself, mention should 
first be made of Kimdraddsa^ the author of Jdnakiharana. According to a 
Srilankan tradition, Kumaradasa was the ruler of Srjianka from a.d. 517 to 
526 and a great friend of Kalidasa but was indirectly the cause of Kalidasa's 
violent death at the hands of his treacherous dancer. It is quite possible that 
it is a much later work and the story was invented by Kumaradasa's admirers. 

The entire story of the Ramayana from the birth of Rama to tlie point 
of his return and consecration is covered in 20 cantos that constitute this 
mahiikavya. The style is uneven in places. Wc have a mixture of simple and 
elaborate styles. He is also like Bharavi and Magha in his rondnes.s for dira 
emblematic effects. He also experiments in the use of varied matters. 

The process of decadence that set in after the 7th century a.d. is evident 
in the mahdkavya works produced in the following three centuries, Their best 
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specimen occurs in Ratn^kara's Haravijaya or ‘Victory of Siva‘ in fifty long 
cantos. Ratnakara was contemporary of the great critic Anandavardhana (9th 
century a.d.) in Kashmir. The victory described is that of Siva over the demon 
Andhaka. His long poem is a brilliant display of vamaka and other citras and 
reveals a deep knowledge of both the NUisasira and the KamaSastra. His 
work was influenced most by Magha, but we have very little evidence of the 
poet's originality or inspiration. 

The simplicity of Bhatti and sublimity of Kdlid^sa began to be 
overshadowed in the subsequent period by exira^Iiterary considerations. 
BhaffikJvya is a typical example of the new trend. Bhatti is said to have lived 
under King Sridharasena of Valabhi in the 7th century a.d. His main purpose 
was to illustrate important grammatical and rhetorical rules in the grab of 
poetry. He summarises the RdmSyvnu story in 22 cantos and avoids long 
descriptions. It is his boast that it i.s a difficult poem which will yield its .secret 
only to learned readers with the aid of a commentary. Accordingly, we hear 
of thirteen commentaries on this work showing that it was popular among 
learned scholars. In spite of (he extra-litcrary aim. it is indeed a wonder that 
Bhatti has achieved a large measure of success in (he even flow of the verses 
and an effective use of consonance and assonance. 

BILHANA 

. 

'l*he chiUige in literary taste which saw the rise of a number of ‘artificial' 
poems with more omamentution and less narrative comes to a halt, as it were 
in the Vikramat)kuJevacarita of the poet Bilhana. His efforts are directed 
towards recapturing the spontaneous simplicity of Kalidl\sa once again. We 
saw how Kilidil.sa depicted legendary heroes with invented stories about 
them. Bilhana came after Banabhatta (in the first half of the 7th century), the 
first biographer in Sanskrit literature who had shown a new way of treating 
a contemporary king on the lines of a legendary hero with intrusions of the 
supernatural. Bilhana dovetailed the two influences harmoniously in his own 
work, which is apparently historical but actually a literary performance. 

Like Bana again, Bilhana too gives an outline of his autobiography. He 
was a Kashmiri by birth who left his home seeking good patronage. The court 
of King Bhoja of Dhara, who was reputed for his patronage of poets, was 
Bilhaiia’s ultimate destination. Passing through Mathura. Kanauj, KSsi. 
Somanath etc., when Bilhana reached the outskirts of Dhara city, the king 
had Just expired. The disappointed poet resumed his peregrinations further 
south until he landed in Kalyana. the capital of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya 
(a.d. 1076 - 1127) of Karnataka, who belonged to the western Calukya 
dynasty. He was highly honoured at the court and given the title of Vidydpati. 
In gratitude for this pau'onage, Bilhana proceeded to compose his mahdkdvya 
called Vikramankadtvacariia in 18 cantos. 
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We come (o know from ihc poem that King AhavamaJla, VikramadUya*s 
father, was one of the best kings of the dynasty who had extended his empire 
far and wide. King Vikrumaditya is said to have married a princess 
Cundralekhd in a svayaritvara. The father chose Vikramddilya as his 
successor in preference to his brothers on account of his abilities, although 
he was young. The brothers decide to oppose him and attack him with their 
forces with aid from the Colas. But the enemies are all defeated by 
Vikramadilya. At (his point Siva is brought in to straighten out the intrigues 
in the royal palace. 

However, the credit for using the literary form of a mahakavya for 
narrating contemporary hLsiorical events s}H)uld .surely go to Bilhana. We see 
(his art attaining its consummation in Kalhana'.s Raja/aran^wi in the 12th 
century. 

In Kalidasa, the aesthetic approach is dominant and the didactic aim is 
not as patent as in Asvoghosa - though he too i.s concerned with presenting 
the major moral values of traditional Hinduism. In Bhatti. Bharavi and 
Magha, (he emphasis shifts to nrcctics of grammar, prosody, statecraft and 
erotics. Again we find a new use to which (he fonn is pul by a gifted poet 
like Bilhana in choosing a historical King as hero. Thus, though outwardly 
the form appears to be heading towards decadence and degenerotion. it was 
left with enough strength to evolve new avenues. 

LYRIC POETRY (LAGHUKiVYAS) 

The lyrical element which wc first find in Vedic hymns gets a more 
prominent poetic finish in the stray descriptions spread throughout the epics 
and plays and finds an independent place for itself in the hands of Kalidasa 
and Bhartrhori. 

Kalidasa, (he great poet and playwright, attempted a new genre of lyrics 
when he wrote his Mef>hudnta (The Cloud Messenger) as well asRtu,Kamhara 
(The Cycle of Seasons). The first poem is in the nature of an addrc.ss by a 
forlorn lover to the rain-cloud personified as a divine messenger of love. Tlie 
hero is a .semi-divine being who has losi his natural powers as the result of 
a curse from his master. Kubera. the lord of yaksas, in the celestial city of 
Alaka. Reduced to the human condition as he is. he requests the cloud to carry 
his love-message to his spouse in Alaka the hills of Ramagiri in central India. 
All the mountains on (he way are personified as bosom friends of the cloud 
while all (he rivers are his darling mistresses. The sights of feminine charm 
in the countryside and city alike, the prospect of attaining religious merit by 
a visit to holy places-all these add up to the beauty of the poem. The second 
pan of the poem deals entirely with a brooding description of the glory of 
the city of Alaka as well as a glamour of his loving wife. In his mind hefancies 
several engagements that the lonely lady might be pursuing, though all (he 
while she is immersed in thoughts of him. This lyrical poem of Just about 
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a hundred verses initiated the birth of a new genre called Dutakavya 
(messenger poem) wherein it was made to serve several non*literary purposes 
like the religious, the ethical, the devotional and the erotic. 

When compared with Meghaduta, the other poem Rtusamhdra appears 
very ordinary. It is like a lover's calendar listing out the beauties in store for 
young lovers in all six seasons of the Indian year. KSlidi^sa is regarded as 
an exponent of SrAgdra in all its myriad phase a.s a result of all these works 
which sing the glories of love. 

Bhartrhari became for centuries the great poet of worldly wisdom, 
(hanks to his verses on nid or good conduct. Each is a scif-containe/i verse 
couched in a very simple and forceful style. The poetic element is indeed very 
impressive when compared with Viduranlti in the Mahdhharata. Whether 
Bhartrhari the poet is the same as the grammarian who wrote VQkyapadtya 
is far from certain. Wc can only say that he lived before the 6ih century a.d. 
legend says that he wavered between monkhood and a lay life more than 
once in his life. This is perhaps because he has also written (wo more 
collections of ver.se, one brimming with crolic scniiincnl (sni^^dr^ataka) and 
the other bursting with poignant aversion to worldly life ivatru^yu:iutQka). 

The love poetry of Bhartrhari found a great successor in Amaru, who 
also wrote poems of love. The various moods, quarrels and reconciliations 
of young lovers, married and unmarried, fonn the subjeci^maiter of his 
poetry. Wlule portraying love in all its nuances, the poet has shown his 
mastery over the rules laid down by Bharatu and Vatsy^yana. 

It is to this, the genre of the passionate love lyric, that wc have (o assign 
Bilhana’s CorapancQ^ika. It is a collection of fifty verses, each fantasizing 
on a lover's stolen love with a princc.ss. 

The theme of devotion found its full expression in the tradition of stotras 
or hymns in praise of God—found in the puranas. These were sometimes 
transferred to mahakavyas. But they came to acquire an independent 
importance only byA.D. 600. when B5na and Mayura look up the challenge 
of a new kavyastotra genre replete wiili figures of sound. Mayura's 
Suryailatoka or poems in praise of the Sun God is credited with having cured 
the poet of his leprosy. Poets like Puspadanta succeed in investing legendary 
and mythical material with literary Hnesse. We also hear for the first time 
of the devotees' desperate prayer to God. Philosophers like Sankara have 
given a new turn to stotras by introducing topics of interest for those on the 
path of spiritual enlightenment. One might say that it is layman’s philosophy 
in a nutshell. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The value of inscriptions to students of Sanskrit literature is indeed 
inestimable. Even scholars like Max Miieller were so much in the dark about 
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dates in Indian litcraiy history that they propagated ideas like that of 
* Renaissance in Sanskrit literature* as improbable during the Gupta period. 
They believed that there was evolution from the simple to the complex in 
matters of prosody and style. All this was disproved by the discovery, 
decipherment and dissemination of inscriptions in Sanskrit from the 2nd 
century a.d. to the end of the 17th century. 

All these inscriptions are important because they stylistically illustrate 
the consistent use of ornate prose and verse with striking imagery during this 
period. In hctAhe praSasti oreulogy of the ruling king is so highly developed 
that it constitutes one more genre of Sanskrit Classical poetry. All the 
conventions related to epic heroes were automatically applied even to 
historical kings because the poets relied more on exaggeration than on realism 
as the key to their literary success. Whatever historical reference we get from 
them is more or less incidental. Though the literary quality of the innumerable 
inscriptions we have is not always of a high order, at least a few of them 
written by men of genius rise to a level comparable to the works of masters 
like Sana and Kalidasa. Only some of these have been selected for the present 
anthology. 


LITERARY PROSE 

If the mahclkavya wa.s constrained by classical rules, the prose was only 
another from of kdvya. for it developed in an even more ornamental .style 
consisting of long compounds. According to theorists the two chief forms of 
^adyakSvya arc kathd or romantic talc and akhyayika or invented .story 
centring around historical characters. 

The earliest instance of the tale-form is Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha (grand 
talc— ist century 8.c.) though it is not in Sanskrit; it is in PaisAei, a kind of 
Prakrit. Yet it proved to be a source of inspiration to men of letters in Sanskrit, 
particularly prose-writers and playwright. The famous Udayana-Vasavadaita 
story is an instance in point. As in the Pancaiantra, there a unique technique 
of story-telling in India. It is known as embedding a tale within a tale. As 
in mahakavya, the hero is a man of high birth and noble stature and he marries 
many princesse.s, ultimately going through great adventures often inter¬ 
spersed with supernatural occurrences. The claims of romantic love are 
glorified to such an extent that often considerations of morality and practical 
utility are transgressed without any compunction. The setting of the tale is 
usually the exotic Indian landscape-woodland, hill, sea and trees etc. - 
personified as a living force. Adhhuia (wonder) was treated as the main 
sentiment among the nine rasas. The first specimens of kavya prose style that 
have come down to us are inscriptions dating from the 2nd century d. But 
for longer works we may have to go to the 7th century since all the earlier 
literary works in prose have been lost to us. 
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Banabhatta (first half of the 7th century a. d.) wrote two works : 

(i) Harsacarita, an akhyayiks or chronicle of his patron King Harsa and 

(ii) Kadambari, a kathQ or romantic tale. Bana's genius was such that his 
sublime poetry in prose found none reaching upto his level in the following 
centuries though many attempted to imitate him. This makes Bana stand out 
as the undisputed master of classical Sanskrit prose. In the autobiographical 
note with which Harsacarita opens, we come to know some personal details 
about Bana. He came from a highly learned Brahmin family, and was bom 
in the village, PritikQta. a Brahmin settlement. He lost his mother when he 
was very young and was brought up by his father who also died when Bana 
was just fourteen years old. He grew up along with a number of cousins and 
half-brothers. He received good education in sacred and secular lores as his 
family was affluent. One of his teachers wa.s Bharvu. adored by the Maukhari 
emperors. After his education, he undertook a tour of the land and his retinue 
included not only his half-brothers and companions, but also unique 
personalities such as a .snake doctor, a gold.smith. a painter, a singer, a gambler 
and so on. adding upto forty-four on the list. He came back to his home-town 
after the tour and wa.s .surprised to receive a message from King Harsa through 
his half-brother. Bana was taken unawares when he found at the time of the 
interview that the king*s love for him had been poisoned by courtiers during 
his sojourn. He had to answer the charge of being a moral rake. Bana boldly 
refutes the charge and pleases the king by his poetic eulogies. He is then 
designated Poet Laureate by the king, and in gratitude returns to the court 
to write Harsacarita in such an imaginative way that it became a historical 
chronicle, an epic and a purana-^W in one. 

We are told in the beginning how Harsa*s father Prabhakaravardhana 
was bom in fulfilment of a boon bestowed on his ancestor Puspabhuti by the 
Yogin Bhairavacarya for the bold and heroic help rendered by the king in 
conducting his weird and bizarre rituals in a cemetery. Prabhakaravardhana 
had two sons-R3jyavardhana and Harsavardhana-and a daughter RSjyasii. 
Rajyasri was married to the Maukhari prince Grahavarman. 

When the sons are away on expeditions against enemies, the noble king 
Prabhiikaravardhana falls ill and dies. The elder prince RSjyavardhana has 
Buddhist leanings and so relinquishes the throne in favour of his younger 
brother. Harsa's protestations are of no avail in changing Rajyavardhana's 
mind. Even before Harsa's coronation, the sad news reaches the capital that 
Rajyasri's husband has been murdered and she has been carried away by the 
king of Malwa to his capital. Rajyavardhana postpones his decision to 
become a monk and nishcs out with an army to wreak vengeance on the 
enemy. But. though he succeeds in his mission, he is treacherously murdered. 

Upset by this calamity, Harsa marches on the king of Malwa to avenge 
the disgrace. But on his way he learns that Rajyasri has escaped from prison 
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and so he undertakes a search for her in the forest. She is rescued at the 
eleventh hour just before she ascends the funeral pyre. 

The account of events thus ends abruptly showing that our present text 
is perhaps a fragment of what Bana wrote. Though Harsacarita is a 
biography, it contains enough supernatural and imaginative elements drawn 
from the repertoires of the traditional writer. 

The next work of Bana, Kadartihari, is by all accounts a masterpiece 
in literary prose. It is a kathd or prose romance named after the heroine, whd 
is a celestial nymph. It is a story of romantic love spanning three births and 
braving all mishaps. 

The tale is very complicated in construction, since one sto^ is 
embedded in another more than once. A parrot called VaisampSyana narrates 
to SUdraka of Vidisa the tale of the love of CandrDplda (of Ujjaytnl) and 
Kadambari. a ^andharva princess, interlacing it with the love-story of 
Kadam barfs friend Mahfisvetti. (a ^iddha princess) and Pundarika. The 
marriages of these heroines are interrupted by the sudden, but only apparent, 
deaths of their lovers. Pinning their hopes on the assurances of a heavenly 
voice, they bide their time. The parrot concludes the narrative and flies away, 
but the woman in charge of it tells SUdraka that the talc was a description 
of his own life in previou: birth and Candraplda was only his incarnation. 
The curse which had brought about the separation of the lovers had now come 
to an end. The apparently dead bodies of the heroes are revived and they arc 
re-united with their heroines. 

Buna's account ends early in the middle of the story at the point when 
Candrdpida returns to his capital Ujjayini after meeting Kidumbari in her 
celestial palace. The story was completed by BhQsunabhatta. son of the great 
master. Bana. 

Bana’s powers of characierisution have won him this glorious tribute 
from Peterson (1900) : 

On his representation of Kidambari in particular, Bana has spent all his wealth of 
observation, fullness of imagery, keenness of sympathy. From the moment when, for 
the first lime, her eye falls and rests on Candraptda, (his image of a maiden heart, tom 
by the conflicting emotions of love and virgin shame, of hope and despondency, of 
cherished filial duty and a new-born longing, of fear of the world’s scorn and (he 
knowledge that a world given in exchange for this will be a world well lost, lakes 
possession of the reader'. 

This encomium is equally applicable to the other heroine Mahisveta 
who is awaiting her lover for long years on the shores of the Acchoda take. 
As S. K. De puts it, **If they are over-dressed children of BSna’s poetic 
imagination, his romantic ideas of love find in them a vivid and effective 
embodiment; they are no less brilliant types, but are at the same time 
individualised by the sharpness of the impression.** (S. K. De, *The frose 
Kd^yas^ Kane Festschrift, Poona, 1941). The male characters are also ideal 

I. Ksdamhtirl P, Pet«r$on. Pan t. Bombay: 1900. Iniroduoiion. 
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princes, mighty in war and superb h\ love. Vai$amp2yana represents the 
frenzy of love and the disasters it might spell for want of discretion. 
Pundarika's mate KapinjaJa is an ideal friend ready for any sacrifice for the 
sake of his friends. That such values are worth striving for is the indirect 
lesson that humanity can derive by reading Bana’s story. Wherever we turn 
in Bana we cannot miss his art of endowing nature with a life of its own and 
to a scholar, his style is a mine of pure gold in the form of easily tumed-out 
puns, paradoxes and sweet diction. We see the highly dramatic power in the 
dialogue form which Bana introduces in his narration, not at all surprising, 
as he is also credited with the authorship of a powerful play. Mukutataditaka, 
which is unfortunately lo.st. His deep religious devotion is also confinned by 
his composition of a hymn to Candi(Car^iiataka) which has come down to 
us and proved a model for many a later poet. 

DANDIN 

Dandin was not only a literary theorist of repute but a prose-writer of 
a high order. His work on poetics is Kavyadarsa or * Mirror of K3vya' 
wherein all the examples of poetic excellence arc compositions of Dandin 
himself. 

If we believe the anecdotes recorded in the anonymous Avand-sundari- 
kathdsara, Dandin was a dislant descendant of Dilmodara. a friend of the great 
poet Bh^avi. He lived under the patronage of the Pallava King in Kahci. He 
appears to have been a junior contemporary of Bdna (second half of the 7th 
century a. d.) and he shows his knowledge of KddamharJ in his KavySdar^a. 

Tradition ascribes the authorship of three works to Dandin. Of these, 
the Kavyddar.'ia and the DaSakumaracarita are widely known. The third 
might have been a poem of the type Dvtsandhdna - since Bhoja refers to it 
- but it Ls not extant now. The DaSakumaracarita or a ‘Tale of Ten FYinces* 
is the mo.st readable and popular work of Dandin. Its adventurous incidents, 
freely interspersed with magical and wondrous elements, remind one of the 
Arabian Nights stories. 

Till recently, there was no doubt among scholars about the veracity of 
the text going under the name of DaSakumaracarita except the introductory 
portion and the concluding port which were obviously later additions. But the 
discovery in Thiruvanatapuram of a single manuscript of a prose work called 
Avantisundarh which was also in fragments and gave a different introduction 
altogether, has led to a scholarly controversy whether Dandin's prose tale was 
originally called Avanusundarl, the name Dasakumdracariia being a later 
title. For a final decision we must await the discovery of a complete 
manuscript of AvantisundarikathS. 

We may recapitulate the theme of the main story as follows: - 
Rajaharnsa is (he king of Magadha. When a war breaks out between 
R^jahamsa and Manas^ the king of Malwa. as a measure of safety. 
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Rajahamsa's pregnant queen is sem to a safe place in the Vindhya mountains. 
The wounded king is brought by his horse to the same forest where he regains 
consciousness. On hearing the sad news about her husband, the queen is about 
to take her life by hanging herself from a tree. But the king hears her voice 
and rescues her. Subsequently she gives birth to a son, Rajavahana. 

About the same time his four ministers also get four sons-Pramati, 
Mitragupta, Mantragupta and Visnita. These are brought to the king to be 
blessed by him. Chance brings five foundling boys to the king*s palace, ancf 
the king adopts them. After all of them grow up the nine young men arc sent 
on a campaign of conquest. Meanwhile Rajahamsa is led on to PatSla by a 
Brahmin friend Maianga, who succeeds in becoming the king of Patala. Not 
knowing this, the nine princes set out in different directions in search of him 
agreeing to meet later on at Ujjayini. Prince Rajavahana proceeds straight to 
UJJayinI where he marries Avantisundarl. the daughter of (hat king. The 
princes come to Ujjayini one after another and narrate their adventures. Each 
one has conquered a kingdom and married a princess and Rajavahana is good 
enough to make them rulers of their respective kingdoms. 

The very structure of the work is .such that it is a cluster of stories within 
stories and there i.s no single thread binding them all together. The stories 
thcmselvc.s form a unique mixture, some elements being historical, some 
legendary and many imagined. Humour and satire interlace social themes 
while wonder and romance dominate the adventurous episodes. 

Unlike Buna's heroes, the heroes that appear in Dandin s work arc not 
idealistic. They begin a.s drop-ouls of society with no support. They rely 
entirely on their own efforts to achieve the highest goals in their lives to 
become a king and to marry a princess. They believe that the end justifies 
the means and do not hesitate to adopt even unethical means to realize their 
ends. They resort to gambling, robbery, drink, falsehood and even murder 
without any hesitation. Hicy ore dare-devils who face any danger boldly and 
welcome risks. Fortune favours them and they succeed. Thus the atmosphere 
of these stories contains unorthodox elements which are often picaresque and 
based on Kautiiya s dictums of a Machiavellian nature. The heroines are all 
characterised as paragons of beauty who are easily won over by the 
superhuman exploits of the heroes. The seamy side of life consisting of 
rogues, whores, gangsters and thieves finds a very faithful reflection in the 
work. These come along side of conventional elements of (he romantic tale 
namely, celestials, nymphs, vidyadharas, yak^ etc., as well as magical 
stones, herbs and incantations. These elements of wonder and apparent 
realism of the lower rung of society create an entire new world of make- 
believe and romance, a world which we come across in the Brhatkathd and 
early Bana. What makes Dandin's work precious is his style which is rauch 
less artificial than Sana's. Dandin's aptness of phrasing has been lauded by 
critics. He does not pack his sentences with puns, long compounds, and 
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paradoxes which we find plentiful in the other works of this genre. He avoids 
the use of difficult figures of speech and makes his similes, metaphors and 
poetic fancies very apt and striking. 


SCIENTIFIC PROSE 

Tliough the bulk of writing in Sanskrit has been in the realm of iastra 
or learned discipline.s of study and what one may call elegant writing, it also 
includes the celebrated six systems of Indian philosophy (NySya, Vaiie^ika, 
Sankhya, Furvamimamsa, Carvaka and Vedanta), and scientitic writing in 
various fields like medicine. a.strology. grammar. pro.sody. astronomy, 
erotics, politics, performing arts and law. 

Though in the traditional form of the idsfras consisting of sufra 
(aphorism), commentary, gloss, notes, there is little or no room for the literary 
perspective, we find elegance and grace exceptionally in the writings of 
Bhiuirhari in Vydkarana. Ananduvardhana in Alamkdra. Jayanta Bhaita in 
Nydya, Varahamihira in astrology. SankaracOrya in Vedanta. Ttie logical 
systems perfected a style of philosophical argument involving a prima facie 
viewer raising objections to be countered by the philosopher through 
sustained arguments. This method which evolved from the logical systems 
was soon adopted by all writers. This development in Sanskrit, of scientitic 
prose with literary grace can be broadly ascribed to the period upto a. d. 1000. 

CAMPO 

• 

Mention of campu (mixed prose and verse) as a separate genre appears 
first in Dandin’s poetics (7th century a. d.). But until the Nalacampu of 
Trivikrama (lOth century a. d ). we do not have any extant campu as a later 
literary form compared to drama and poetry. But the discovery of Buddhist 
literature and Buddhist poetics brought enough evidence to show that works 
like kry iii^xd!^Jcaukamdla (an anthology of selected tales) which was 

translated into Chinese in a. d. 434 have to be recognised as catnpus in their 
own way. These are mostly moralistic stories in a simple and popular style, 
with only a few touches of ornamentation. 

The Nalacampu of Trivikramabhatia (10th century a. d.) is the earliest 
classical carnpukavya we have. It narrates the tale of Nala in a very brief form, 
but adopts the difficult prose style of BOnu. It is. however, incomplete. 


\A^ASTILAKA 

For a notable departure from the orthodox campQ tradition, we have to 
turn to Somadeva in Karnataka who wrote his Ya.^astilakQ under the 
patronage of prince Arikesart. (10 century a. d.). The Jain writers were critical 
of the several unrealistic elements in Hindu epics and purdnas. At the same 
time they were zealous about propagation of moral and religious values. 
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Hence, they constructed new stories involving the transmigration of a moral/ 
immoral soul in birth after birth until it achieves deliverance by adhering to 
the sacred precepts of setr<ulture from Jaina preceptors. 

The .story of Yasodhara is a typical example of thi.s new trend. It hinges 
on the untold miseries involved in acts or thoughts of violence. The hero is 
a king of Ujjayinl living with his queen Amrtamati and his mother. His story 
of suffering due to the infidelity of his queen is embedded in the story of King 
Maridacta who is taught a lesson by twins captured by him as victims to be 
offered in sacrifice to the goddess Mari. They remain unperturbed even when 
placed in the jaws of death and this arouses the curiosity of the king regarding 
their antecedents. It turns out that they were identical with King Yasodhara 
and his mother in their first birth. For the sin of offering in sacrifice, even 
a toy-hen instead of a real one, they had to undergo untold hardships in life 
after life. On hearing the story. King Maridatta becomes penitent and seeks 
salvation by reforming himself. 

Though the story is satirical of the Vedic institution of sacrifice and 
openly preaches the Ahimsa doctrine of Jainism, it is of great literary interest 
too. Somadeva is a brilliajit scholar and also a very consummate literary artist. 
For the first time in Sanskrit literature he gives a colourful picture of the 
seamy side of life even in royal places. He depicts realistically the emotions 
of perverted sex, the bizarre and the grotesque. So. offering a contrast as it 
does from the common run of literature, Somadeva's campQ rank.s high in 
literary history. 

But the reformist Jains could not stop the traditional current of the 
campu form. All the Puranic and epic stories found their own abridgements 
by poets in successive centurie.s until it became a decadent form. 

CAMPO ramsyana 

Bhoja, author of Campu Ramayana (perhaps to be distinguished from 
Bhoja, of the 11th century a. d., the author of Srhgdra Prakaia, since 
colophons allude to him as Vidarbharaja) deserves credit for exploiting the 
rich resources of the new genre as applied to great epic stories already famous 
and popular. Even like playwrights exhibiting origuiality while dramatising 
selected episodes from the source-epics, Bhoja shows how all the literary 
conventions like set descriptions and the dramatic mode of dialogue may be 
effectively utilized in a new formal frame of classical prose and verse. 

Bhoja's masterly summary of the epic story coupled with his equally 
appealing presentation of emotional situations in musical and apt measures, 
and also the spontaneous use of figures of speech in a very imaginative way. 
combine to make the work a popular text-book for teaching courses. Bhoja's 
inspiration never runs dry and is in contrast with numerous other attempts 
made in succeeding centuries by scholar-poets. 
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CAMPO mKKATA 

AnantabhaUa. ihe author of Canipu BhSrata, rcpresenb a very artificial 
(rend which developed in the south, in the genre of campu. It is a well-known 
story of the Mahabharata which serves as the basis of this descriptive poem. 

Relying on a tradition which favours the view that he was a rival of one 
Abhinava KMidasa, author of Bhagavatacampu, and that the latter lived in 
the llth century, some scholars have assigned Anantabhatta to the llth 
century a. o. Bui one carmot be quite sure since the style is so mechanical 
and rhetorical that the date may be any century after the eleventh. 

The author praises himself in his concluding verses in effusive terms. 
He fancies chat his stanzas breathe the perfume of lotuses blooming in the 
celestial river coming down to earth from Siva's matted hair. He boasts that 
only the entire earth would equal the price of his poem. He calls his work 
the very life-breach of the goddess of learning. Indeed the praise is borne out 
by the large number of hyperboles and conventional metaphors as well as the 
rhyming assonance and alliteration strewn all over the work. 

FABLES 

The beginnings o( the Indian novel and fable literature ai^ traced back 
(o the pa*-Christian period. Pratisthana was (he capital of the Andhrabhrtya 
Satavahnnu emperors. Gunadhyas Brhatkatlia is (he source-book for most 
literary men who wrote later in Sanskrit. It is a purely fictitious tale in Prakrit 
called PaiSaci. Though it has not survived in its original form, it has come 
down to us in three Sanskrit versions and one Tamil version. The three 
Sanskrit version.s are (1) BrhaikuthQslokasangraha of BudhasvOmin, 
(2) Kathasaritsugara of Somadeva and (3) Brhatkathamanjarl of Ksemendra. 
Though the last two belong to the 11th century a. d. the first is older by a 
few centuries. 

Tlie long narrative of Gunadhya relates magical episodes not only in 
(he story of Udayana and Vasavadatta, but much more in connection with 
Naravahonadatta and Madonamoheuka. It is also a storehouse of a number 
of smaller stories interspersed in the major narrative. These deal with various 
kinds of adventure, land and sea travels to distant places, princes and paupers, 
prostitutes and thieves and so forth. However, romantic love continues to be 
the main theme. 

The tradition of the wondrous talc was to some extent continued by 
pro.se kavya writers in Sanskrit like Bana and Dandin. But the influence was 
more far reaching on Prakrit storytellers like Kutohala and Haribhadra. 
Buddhist and Jain writers assigned a place to the ftetitious tale also in their 
religious and didactic literature. 
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But (he Pancatantra which has won world-wide attention in (he history 
of fable literature leading to a number of translations in several Asian and 
European languages, is a collection of bird and beast fables meant to instruct 
princes indirectly in the art of governance and adminisuation. It is ascribed 
to one Visnusarman iind is based on the Arthasdstra precepts of winning 
friends, and losing them, of war and peace, of loss of one*s properly and hasty 
action. Visnusarman is sometimes equated with CSnakya. the author of the 
Arthaidstra. But usually scholars take him to be a lalcr writer perhaps of (he 
2nd century a. d. In the larger frame of a single narrative several subsidiary 
stories have been embedded. The moral precepts are principally found in 
verses scattered through the work. The story as such is told mainly in prose. 
The animal characters arc ascribed human traits quite often and (he talcs are 
well told and highly artistic. Because of its great popularity, the PancaiatUra 
has been preserved in several rccensioms like the epics. 

The Hitopailefla is a far later version of Ihc Panvatantra which is 
popular with students of Sanskrit literature. The author is one Naruyana who 
has reduced (he five tantras in the original to four books. 


CONCLUSION 

In this panoramic survey of Sanskrit literature spanning about a 
milienium and a half, we have had to eschew points of scholarly detail and 
note only (he outstanding landmarks. But even this rapid survey will show 
that Sanskrit literature is very unique and has been developed as a very 
sophisticated art under the patronage of royal courts on par with the sister 
arts of music, dance, painting and sculpture. Precise rules guided the artists. 
Without a grounding in the discipline of Sanskrit poetics, it is difficult to 
appreciate the nuances of verbal skill and the thought*pa( terns of Sanskrit 
poets. A separate poet's idiom itself has come to stay, drawing freely upon 
the resources of myth and legend indigenous to this tradition. Much of it is 
inevitably lost in tran.slalion. Wc have tried hard to include for the most part 
scholarly translations that have been in the field and have stood the test of 
time. Yet the editor is aware that the inevitable unevenness in an anthology 
cannot be ruled out. We have done our best to get new readable translations 
in the absence of acceptable published ones. Modem readers will bear with 
us when (hey realize how arduou.s is the task of presenting literary material 
rooted in the indigenous culture of a land through the idiom of a foreign 
language like English. 
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VSLMIKI: THE RAMSYANA 


Valmiki is held as the falherof Sanskhiepic poetry. He launched forth Ukc Homer (he Itierary 
Ibrm of the Classical epic. The birth of poetry is heralded in the touching incident of 
krauncavadha which occurs in (he very beginning of the HOmdyarui. Our master poets like 
Kftlidasa and Bhavabhfiti, and literary iheorisls like Anandavardhana, Rdjasekhara and Bhatia 
Tola allude to this episode to explain the sudden upsurge of creative afflatus without any 
premonition. The curse uttered by the sage upon ihe heartless hunter reveals on examination 
of metrical melody unknown before in the Vcdic metre. !i came to be designated Sfoko and 
became the standard verse form fw^all literary usages. Sensitive critics might see how the great 
sage encapsulates the entire message of his epic in (his allegory of a story. The tragic aenumem 
(karuna rasa) which it breathes foreshadows the burden of the HUmjyoria as a whole. 


BALAKANDA : THE MAKING OF THE RAMA YANA 

SAROA-2 


1. 

When the great and eloquent sage had heard his words, the righteous 
man and his disciples did N^ada great honour. 

2 . 

After the divine seer Narada had been duly honoured by the sage, 
he took his leave and receiving it, flew off into the sky. 

3. 

Once N^ada had departed for the world of the gods, the sage went 
after a while to the bank of the Tamasa river, not far from the Jahnavl, 
the Ganga. 

4. 

Upon reaching the Tamasa river bank, the great sage spied a bathing 
spot that was free from mud and spoke to the disciple who stood 
beside him. 

5. 

'Bharadvaja. look at this lovely bathing place so free from mud. Its 
waters are as lucid as the mind of a good man.' 

6. 

'Set down the water jar. dear boy, and give me my bark cloth robe, 
for I will bathe here at this excellent bathing spot of (he Tamas5.* 


* The ironsiaiion is reprinted by pennisaion of (he puMtshers. the Princeton Universiiy Pre^s. and the 
trwisUtorx. .S;illy J.SulherIjntl. R<4ien P GoUnvin and .Shekkn Pollock. 
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7. 

Addressed in this fashion by the great Valmika. Bharadvaja, always 
attentive to his guru, gave him his bark-cloth robe. 

8 . 

Taking the bark*cloth from his disciple's hands, he walked about, his 
senses tightly controlled, looking all about him at the vast forest. 

9. 

Nearby, that holy man saw an inseparable pair of sweet-voiced 
kraunca birds wondering about. 

10 . 

But even as he watched, a nisoda hunter, filled with malice and intent 
on mischief, struck down the male of the pair. 

11. 

Seeing him struck down and writhing on the ground, his body 
covered with blood, his mate uttered a piteous cry. 

12 . 

And the pious seer, seeing the bird struck down in this fashion by 
the nisada. was Hlled with pity. 

13. 

Then, in the intensity of ihi.s feeling of compassion, the Brahmana 
thought. ‘Thi.s is wrong.” Hearing the kraunca hen wailing, he 
uttered these words: 

14. 

”Since, nisada. you killed one of this pair of krauncas. distracted at 
the height of passion, you shall not live for very long.” 

15- 

And even as he stood watching and spoke in this way, this thought 
arose in his heart, "Stricken with grief for this bird, what is this I have 
uttered ?” 

16. 

But upon reflection, that wise and thoughtful man came to a 
conclusion. Then that bull among sages spoke these words to his 
disciple: 

17. 

"Fixed in metrical quarters, each with a like number of syllables, and 
fit for the accompaniment of stringed and percussion instruments, the 
utterance that I produced in this access of ^okoy (grief)* be called 

iloka, (poetry), and nothing else.” 
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18. 

Bui the delighted disciple had memorized that unsurpassed utterance 
even as the sage was making it, so that his guru was pleased with 
him. 

19. 

At last the sage took the prescribed ritual bath at the bathing spot and 
still pondering this matter, went back. 

20 . 

His disciple, the obedient and learned Bharadvdja. took up his guru's 
brimming water pot and followed behind him. 

21 . 

The sage, who knew the ways of righteousness, entered his ilSruftia 
with his disciple, seated himself, and began to discuss various other 
matters, still lost in profound thought. 

22 . 

Then the mighty four-faced lord BrahmS himself, the maker of the 
worlds, came to sec the bull among sages. 

23. 

Seeing him. Valmlki rose quickly and without a word, he stood 
subdued and greatly wonderstnick, his hands cupped in reverence. 

24. 

Then he worshipped the god, offering water for his feet, the welcome 
offering, a scat, and hymns of praise. When he had made the 
prescribed prostration before him, he asked after his continuing well¬ 
being. 

25. 

Once the holy lord was seated in a place of honour, he motioned the 
great seer Valmlki also to a seat. 

26. 

But even though the Grandfather of the worlds himself sat there 
before him. Valmlki, his mind once more harking back to what had 
happened, lapsed again into profound thought : 

27. 

'That wicked man, his mind possessed by malice, did a terrible thing 
in killing such a sweet-voiced krauhea bird for no reason.*' 

28 

Grieving once more for the kraunca hen. given over wholly to his 
grief and lost in his inner thought, he sang the verse again right there 
before the god. 
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29. 

With a smile, Brahma spoke to the bull among sages, *This is a sloka 
that you have composed. You needn't be perplexed about this. 

30. 

Brahman, it was by my will alone that you produced this elegant 
speech. Greatest of seers, you must now compose the entire history 
of RSma." ♦ 

31-33. 

"You must tell the world the story of the righteous, virtuous, wise, 
and steadfast Rama, just as you heard it from N^ada, the full story, 
public and private, of that wise man. For all that befell wise Rdma, 
Saumitri, the rdk^asa. and Vaidchi, whether in public or private, will 
be revealed to you. even those events of which you are ignorant." 

34. 

"No utterance of yours in this poem shall be false. Now compose the 
holy story of Rama fashioned into Slokas to delight the heart." 

35- 

"As long as the n.ountains and rivers shall endure upon the earth, so 
long will the story of the Ramdyana be told among men." 

36. 

"And as long as the story of Rdma you compose is told, so long will 
you live on in my worlds above and below." 

37. 

When the holy lord Brahma had spoken in this fashion, he vanished 
on the spot, and the sage Vslmiki and his disciples were filled with 
wonder. 

38. 

Then all his disciples chanted that doka again. Delighted and filled 
with wonder, they said over and over again : 

39. 

'The toka, (grief)i that the great seer sang out in four meirical 
quarters, all equal in syllables, has by virtue of its being repeated after 
him, become iloka. (poetry)." 

40. 

Then the contemplative V^miki conceived this idea: "Let me 
compose an entire poem, called the RamSyana, in verses such as 
these." 

41. 

And thus did the renowned sage with enormous insight compose this 
poem that adds to the glory of the glorious Rflma, with hundreds of 
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Slokas equal in syllables, their words noble in sound and meaning, 
delighting the heart. 

AYODHYSKANDA : THE MACHINATIONS OF MANTHARX 

The RSmSyam owes its universal appeal more lo its vivkJ portrayal of the joy that comes from 
family bonds and the grief associted with the disruption of affection and trust than to the 
supernatural heroism and wonder it depicts. 

The seeds of the epic action are laid through the machinations of a handmaid MantharH. 
on the eve of Rama's installation as crown prince. The hunch-back maid poisons the mind of 
her mistress. Kaikeyi, whose dogged persistence culminates in the death of King Dasaratha 
and exile of Rama with his wife arnl brother to the forest. This sudden transition of the rasa 
from the heights of joy to the depths ol despair is one of the most appealing episodes in the 
epic. 


SARGA-7 


1 , 

Now, Katkeyi's ramily servant, who had lived with her from the lime 
of her binh, had happened to ascend to the rooftop terrace that shone 
like the moon. 

2-3. 

From the terrace Manthard could sec all Ayodhyd—the king's way 
newly sprinkled, the lotuses and waterlilies strewn about, the costly 
ornamental pennants and banners, the sprinkling of sandalwood 
water, and the crowds of freshly bathed people. 

4-5. 

Seeing a nursemaid standing nearby, Manthard asked, **Why is 
Rama's mother so delighted and giving away money to people, when 
she has always been so miserly ? Tell me, why are the people 
displaying such boundless delight ? Has something happened to 
delight the lord of earth ? What is he planning to do ?** 

6 . 

Bursting with delight and out of sheer gladness the nursemaid told 
the hunchback Manthar^ about the greater majesty in store for 
Raghava : 

7. 

^Tomorrow on Pusya day King Dasaratha is going to consecrate 
Rama Rsghava as prirKe regent, the blameless prince who has 
mastered his anger.** 

8 . 

When she heard what the nursemaid said, the hunchback was furious 
and descended straightway from the terrace that was like the peak 
of Mount Kail3sa. 
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9. 

Consumed with rage, ihe malevolent Manthar^ approached KaiJceyi 
as she lay upon her couch, and she said : 

10 . 

**Get up, you foolish woman ! How can you lie there when danger 
is threatening you ? Don't you realize that a flood of misery is about 
to overwhelm you ? 

11 . 

''Your beautiful face has lost its charm. You boast of (he power of 
your beauty, but it has proved to be as fleeting as a river's current 
in the hot season.*' 

12 . 

So she spoke, and Kaikeyi was deeply distraught at the bitter words 
of the angry malevolent hunchback. 

13. 

"Manihara," she replied. *'is something wrong ? I can tell by the 
distress in your face how sorely troubled you arc.** 

14. 

Hearing Kaikeyr.s gentle woFd.s the wrathful Mantharl spoke—and 
a very clever speaker she was. 

15. 

The hunchback grew even more distraught, and with Kaikeyi's best 
intere.sts at heart, spoke out. trying to sharpen her distress and turn 
her against Rdghava: 

16. 

“Something is very seriously wrong, my lady, .something that 
threatens to ruin you. For King Dasaratha is going to consecrate 
Rsma as prince regent. 

17. 

“I felt myself sinking down into unfathomable danger, stricken with 
grief and sorrow, burning as if on fire. And so I have come here, with 
your best interests at heart- 

18. 

“When you are sorrowful, Kaikeyi. I am too, and even more and. 
when you prosper, so do I. There is not the slightest doubt of this. 

19. 

“You were bom into a family of kings, you are a queen of the lord 
of earth. My lady, how can you fail to know that the ways of kings 
are ruthless ? 
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20 . 

*'Your husband (aUcs of righteousness, but he is deceiving you; his 
words are gentle but he is cruel. You are too innocent to understand, 
and so he has utterly defrauded you like this. 

21 . 

**When expedient, your husband reassures you, but it is all worthless. 
Now that there is something of real worth he is ready to bestow it 
upon Kausalya. 

2 . 

^'Having got Bharata out of the way by sending him off to your 
family, the wicked man shall tomorrow establish Rama in unchaU 
lenged kingship. 

23. 

''He is an enemy pretending to be your husband. He is like a viper, 
child, whom you have taken to your bosom and lovingly mothered. 

24. 

"For what an enemy or a snake would do if one ignored them, King 
Dasaratha is now doing to you and your son. 

25. 

'The man is evil, his assurances false, and . by establishing RSma 
in the kingship, dear child who has always known comfort, he will 
bring ruin upon you and your family. 

26. 

"Kaikeyi, the time has come to act. and you must act swiftly, for your 
own good. You must save your son, yourself, and me. my enchanting 
beauty.” 

27, 

After listening to Manthard's speech, the lovely woman rose from the 
couch and presented the hunchback with a lovely piece of jewelry. 

28. 

And, when she had given the hunchback the Jewelry. Kaikeyl, most 
beautiful of women, said in delight to Manthara. 

29. 

”What you have reported to me is the most wonderful news. How 
else may I reward you, MantharS. for reporting such good news to 
me ? 

30. 

"I draw no distinction between RSma and Bharaia, and so 1 am 
perfectly content that the king should consecrate Rama as king. 
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31. 

''You could not possibly (ell me better news (ban this, or speak more 
welcome words, my well-deserving woman. For what you have told 
me I will give you yet another boon, something you might like 
more—^just choose it 


KAIKEYI'S SCHEME 

The persistent cruelty of Kaikcyi strikes the urususpecimg King Dauratha like a bolt from the 
blue when she demands from him the fulfitment of the two boons due to her. In her sclfislmess 
she demands not only the throne for her son Bharata, but also wants. Dasaraiha to send Rima. 
hLs son by Kausatya to live in the forest like a hermit for fourteen years. The King's shock 
and his heart-rending appeals to her to show mercy in view of his advanced age and <ibvious 
helplessness, fall on dcaf-cars. 

The passages selected show Vilmiki's dexterity on counterpoising man in his weakest 
moment and woman in her worst temper. The psychological turns, and the shifts of feeling 
in both are minored with a masterly touch. The hand of destiny behind all the epic events 
to follow is subtly fell throughout. 


SARCA-IO 


1. 

Now, when the great king had given orders for Rdghava's consecra¬ 
tion, he gladly entered the inner chamber to tell his beloved wife the 
good news. 

2 . 

But when the lord of the world saw her fallen on the ground and tying 
there in a posture so ill-befitting her, he was consumed with sorrow. 

3. 

The guileless old man saw her on the floor, that guileful young wife 
of his, who meant more to him than life itself. 

4. 

He began to caress her affectionately, as a great bull elephant in the 
wilderness might caress his cow wounded by the poisoned arrow of 
a hunter lurking in the forest. 

5. 

And, as he caressed his lotus-eyed wife with his hands, sick with 
worry and desire, he said to her: 

6-7. 

"I do not understand, my lady, why you should be angry. Has 
someone offended you, or shown you disrespect, that you should lie 
here in the dust, my precious, and cause me such sorrow ?‘'What 
reason have you to lie upon the floor as if possessed by a spirit, 
driving me to distraction, when you are so precious to me ? 
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8 . 

*' 1 have skilled physicians, who have been gratified in every way. 
They will make you well again. Tell me what hurts you, my lovely. 

9. 

*Ts there someone to whom you would have favour shown, or has 
someone aroused your disfavour ? The one shall find favour at once, 
the other incur my lasting disfavour. 

10 . 

*Ts there some guilty man who should be freed. or some innocent man 
1 should execute ? What poor man should I enrich, what rich man 
impoverish ? 

11 - 12 . 

**I and my people, we all bow to your will. I could not bring myself 
to thwart any wish of yours, not if it cost me my life. Tell me what 
your heart desires, for all the earth belongs to me, as far as the wheel 
of my power reaches.** 

13. 

So he spoke, and now encouraged she resolved to tell her hateful plan. 
She then commenced to cause her husband still greater pain. 

14. 

**No one has mistreated me. my lord, or shown me disrespect. But 
there is one wish I have that I should like you to fulfill. 

15. 

*Tou must first give me your promise that you are willing to do it. 
Then 1 .shall reveal what it is I desire." 

16. 

So his beloved Kaikeyi spoke, and the mighty king, hopelessly under 
the woman's power, said to her with some surprise : 

17. 

''Do you not yet know, proud lady, that except for Rama, tiger among 
men, there is not a single person 1 love as much as you ? 

18. 

"Take hold of my heart, rip it out, and examine it closely, my lovely 
Kaikeyi; then tell me if you do not find it true. 

19. 

"Seeing that I have the power, you ought not to doubt me. I will do 
what will make you happy. I swear to you by all my acquired merit." 

20 . 

His words filled her with delight, and she made ready to reveal her 
dreadful wish, which was like a visitation of death : 
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21 . 

*'Le( the three and thirty gods, with Indra at their head hear how you 
in due order swear an oath and grant me a boon. 

22-23. 

'*Lei the sun and moon, the sky. the planets, night and day. the 
quarters of space, heaven and earth, let all the gandharvas and 
raksasas, the spirits that stalk the night, the household gods in every 
house, and all the other spirits take heed of what you have said. 

24. 

''This mighty king, who is true to his word and knows the ways of 
righteousness, the full awareness grants me a boon— let the deities 
give ear to this for me.’* 

25. 

Thus the queen ensnared the great archer and called upon witnesses. 
She then addressed the king, who in his mad passion had granted her 
a boon. 

26. 

"I will now claim the ^wo boons you once granted me. my lord. Hear 
my words, your Majesty. 

27. 

"Let my son Bharata be consecrated with the very rite of consecration 
you have prepared for Rsghava. 

28. 

'*Le( Rama withdraw to Dandaka wilderness and for nine years and 
Tive live the life of an ascetic, wearing hides and bark-cloth garments 
and matted hair. 

29. 

"Let Bharata today become the uncontested prince regent, and let me 
see RSghava depart this very day for the forest." 

30. 

When the great king heard Kaikeyi's ruthless demands, he was 
shaken and urmerved, like a stag at the sight of a tigress. 

31. 

The lord of men gasped as he sank down upon the bare floor. "Oh 
damn you !" he cried in uncontrollable fury before he fell into a 
stupor, his heart crushed by grief. 

32. 

Gradually the king regained his senses and then, in bitter sorrow and 
anger, he spoke to Kaikeyi, with fire in his eyes : 
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33. 

**Malicious, wicked woman, bent on destroying this House ! Evil 
woman, what evil did R^a or I ever do to you ? 

34. 

‘"Rdghava has always treated you just like his own mother. What 
reason can you have for trying to wreck his fortunes, of all people ? 

35. 

'*It was sheer suicide to bring you into my home. I did it unwittingly, 
thinking you a princess—and not a deadly poisonous viper. 

36. 

**Whcn praise for Rama's virtues is on the lips of every living soul, 
what crime could I adduce as pretext for renouncing my favourite son ? 

37. 

*i would sooner renounce Kausalyl, or SumitrS. or sovereignty* or 
life itself, than Rama, who so cherishes his father. 

38. 

**Thc greatest joy I know is seeing my first*bom son. If I cannot see 
Rama, I shall lose my mind. 

39. 

''The world might endure without the sun, or crops without water, 
but without Rama life could not endure within my body, 

40. 

"Enough then, give up this scheme, you evil-scheming woman. I beg 
you ! Must 1 get down and bow my head to your feet ?’* 

41. 

Hi.s heart in the grip of a woman who knew no bounds, the guardian 
of the earth began helplessly to cry, and as the queen extended her 
feet he tried in vain to touch them, and collapsed like a man on the 
point of death. 


BROTHERLY LOVE 

The epic ideal of fraternal affectKm is best illustrated in the following cKceipt wherein we 
RliaraJa angry at his mother for all her misdeeds, instead of rejoicing at I he prospect of 

becoming King without a rival. His purity of bean contrasts with the caprice of his mother. 

SARGA'67 


1 . 

When Bharata learned that his father had passed away and his two 
brothers were in exile, he was consumed with sorrow and spoke these 
words : 
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2 . 

**What possible use have I for kingship, stricken as 1 am and grieving, 
bereft of both my father and the brother who is like a father to me ? 

3. 

*'You have heaped sorrow upon my sorrow, rubbed salt into a wound, 
by killing the king and making Rama an ascetic. 

4. 

'*Like the night of doom have you come to aruiihilate this House. My 
lather had no idea he was holding a firebrand in his embrace. 

5. 

*it will be a miracle if Kausalya and Sumitra survive this torture of 
grief for their .son.s—and all because of you, my very own mother ! 

6 . 

'*My brother is righteous and knows the proper way to behave 
towards his elders, and surely his behaviour toward you was perfect, 
just as toward his own mother. 

7. 

**My eldest mother. Kausalya, far-sighted though she is, treated you 
like a sister in her adherence to the way of righteousness. 

8 . 

''And you have sent her accomplished son away in bark-cloth 
garments, to a life in (he forest! Can you feci no grief, evil woman ? 

9. 

"He is an accomplished and glorious hero who never contemplated 
evil. What possible purpo.se could you have had in sight to banish 
him in clothes of bark ? 

10 . 

"Was it all for the sake of kingship that you brought about this great 
misfortune ? In your greed, I suppose, you never understood how I 
felt toward Rama. 

n. 

"With those tigers among men, Rama and Laksmana, gone from my 
sight, by virtue of what power would I be able to guard the kingdom ? 

12 . 

"The great and righteous king himself had great might, yet he would 
constantly retreat behind his mighty son, like Mount Meru behind its forest. 

13. 

"What strength have 1 to bear such a burden ? I am like a calf before 
a load only a great ox can draw. 
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14. 

''Even were I to acquire the power through stratagems or force of 
intellect, I would never grant you your wish—not you, a woman so 
blindly ambitious for her son. I will bring my brother back from the 
forest, the beloved of his people/' 

15. 

So great Bharata spoke—and how hard his words struck, the very 
opposite of what she had hoped—and he roared out once more in the 
anguish of his grief, like a lion inside a mountain cave. 


citrakUta 

The dcscripiH>n of the mountain CitnkOU given here is typical of Vilmiki's vision of nature. 
The scene abounJa with muJiiplc colours and seems, the pageantry of birds and beasts; pathetic 
background to the Joys and loves of celestial nymphs who sport on the mountains. 

SARGA-88 


1 - 2 . 

Now. during the long time ihui godlike DSsarathi had been living on 
the mountain, he grown to love the mountains and the forest. Once, 
cagerto please Vaidehi and beguile hi.s own mind, he showed his wife 
around wonderful Cilrakiila. as Indra, breaker of fortresses, might 
show Sad. 

3. 

"Neither my expulsion from the kingdom, my dear, nor being apart 
from my loved ones pains my heart when I am viewing this lovely 
mountain. 

4. 

"Look at the mountain, my dear, home to Hocks of many different birds, 
how its peaks almost scrape the sky and veins of minerals adorn it. 

5-6. 

"What a brilliant sight the lordly mountain is with its different regions 
adorned with minerals. Some sparkle silvery: some look blood-red 
or are tinted yellow or madder-crimson; some gleam like the rarest 
gems; some like topaz or crystal or the pale white screw pine flower, 
or gleam like stani or quicksilver. 

7. 

"What a .sight the mountain mokes, swarming with binfs and teeming 
with herds of beasts, panthers, hyenas, and monkeys, all of them tame. 

8 - 10 . 

"The trees that cover (he mountain heighten its majesty, flowering, 
fruitful trees, shady and enchanting: mangoes, rose «ipples. asanas. 
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lodhras, priyQhs, jackfruit trees and dhavas, ankolas, the gnarled 
tiniias, bilva trees, ebonies, bamboo, while Kashmiri teaks, soapnut 
trees, quince and butter trees, evergreens, jujubes and myrobalan 
trees, nipas^ cane, dhanvanas, and pomegranates. 

n. 

"Look, my dear, there on the lovely hillsides are some spirited 
kinnaras, impassioned with desire and pairing off to make love» 

12 . 

"And took there, where those swords and delicate garments are 
hanging from the branche-s: those are the enchanting pleasure-bowers 
of ihe vidyadhara women. 

13. 

"What a sight the mountain makes with its waterfalls, one here, one 
there, and with its springs and running streams—it is like an elephant 
running with ichor. 

14. 

"The breeze out of the grottoes bears the fragrance of different 
flowers and approaches with such pleasing redolence—what man 
would it not gladden? 

15. 

"If I might live here all the years to come with you, my flawless wife, 
and with Laksmana. I would never feel the searing pain of grief. 

16. 

"For I delight in this lovely mountain, my beautiful wife, with its 
magnificent peaks where fruit and flowers are so abundant and many 
different birds come flocking. 

17. 

"And my living in the forest has brought me a two-fold reward: my 
father has discharged his debt to righteousness, and Bharata has been 
pleased as well. 

18. 

"Vaidehi, you take delight, don't you, in being with me on Citrakuta, 
with so many different marvels before your eyes to experience, to 
contemplate and talk about ? 

19. 

"Living in the forest—as the royal seers of old, my ancestors, used 
to say—is the real drink of immortality for kings, and leads to well¬ 
being after death. 
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RIVER MANDXKINI 

The highly-charsed poetic account of the Mandikini River given below offers a montage of 
word picture^! where the dUtirtciion between sentient and insentient, human and divine, almost 
lakes Che reader from the aesthetic to the dizzy heights of spiritual ecsiacy. 

SAkGA-S9 


1 . 

Then the lord of Kosala, making his way down the mountain, showed 
Maithili where the clear waters of the lovely Mand^kinl River ran. 

2 . 

Lotus'cyed Rama spoke to the daughter of the king of Videha. his 
broad-hipped wife with a face as fair as the moon. 

3-4. 

"Just look at the lovely Mond^ini River with its sparkling sand¬ 
banks. the geese and cranes that make their home there, the flowers 
embellishing it, the fruiting and blossoming trees of every sort that 
(hick upon its bunks. Wherever one looks it shimmers like Nalini. 
the lake of Kubera. king of kings. 

5 - 

"Herds of animals have drunk here, and thought the landing places 
are lurbid now. they are lovely still arnl give me much pleasure. 

6 . 

"Over (here seers wearing hides, matted hair, and upper garments of 
bark-cloth are immersing themselves in the Mandakini River, my 
beloved, for it is the appointed hour. 

7. 

"Those others are sages who take rigorous vows and worship the sun, 
my large-eyed wife, with their arms held high in self^mortification. 

8 . 

"As the wind buffets the treetops. and they strew their leaves and 
flowers all about the river, the mountain seems almost ready to dance. 

9. 

"Look at the Mand^ini River there, where its water flows crystal- 
clear, and there, where its sandy beaches stretch out, and over there, 
where perfected beings crowd about it. 

10 . 

"Look at the flowers the wind ha« shaken off and massed into drifts, 
or those others bobbing tn the middle of the water. 

II. 

* Those sweet-voiced birds are sheldrakes, my precious, the ones 
alighting on the drifts of flowers and uttering their pleasant cries. 
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12 . 

*To sei one's eyes on CitraJcQta and the Mand^ni, my lovely, is far 
better than living in the town—in your eyes. too. 1 think. 

13. 

**Come plunge with me into the river, its waters, as always, are 
agitated only by perfected beings, men cleansed of all impurities and 
endowed with ascetic power, self-restraint, and tranquillity. • 

14. 

'TIunge into the Mandiikini, my lovely SUil. as if it were an old friend 
of yours, submerging the lotuses and waterlilies. 

15. 

**Jusl think of the wild animals as the townsmen all the while, my 
beloved, of the mountain as Ayodhya. and this river as the SarayO. 

16. 

''You both bring me such Joy, both righteous Laksmana. who attend 
to my orders, and you. Vaidehi, who are so agreeable. 

17. 

"Being here with you. bathing at the time of the three oblations, and 
eating sweet fruit and roots. I no longer yearn either for Ayodhya or 
the kingship. 

18. 

'The man does not exist who would find repose and happiness 
beholding this river, the herds of elephants that stir it up, the lions, 
monkeys, and elephants that come to drink its water, and the 
blossoming trees in full bloom that lend it such adornment" 

19. 

So Rdma, heir of the Raghu dynasty, spoke with his beloved about 
the river, fondly and at length, as he went strolling over lovely 
CitrakQta, a very balm to the eye. 


SRANYAKSNDA : PANCAVAil 

Vatmlki’s love of the green forests, aixi their multi-coloured llowcrs. their gurgling streams and 
wooded hills is amply evident from the following selection from the Book of the Forest. The 
exiled heroes also share this joy iit communing with nature which convert their dire predicament 
into a manifold joy. Here we see Laksmana building a lovely hermitage for iheir slay. 

SARCA-14 


1 . 

On reaching Paheavati, a place teeming with all kinds of wild 
animals, RSma addressed his mighty brother Laksmana : 
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2 . 

We have come lo ihe place io which the great seer directed us. This 
must be Pancavatf. dear brother, the place where *the woodlands are 
all m flower.* 

3. 

Survey the woodland all about. You are clever at such things: Which 
place would you recommend for our osrama ? 

4-5. 

'*Look for some place with a .source of water nearby, the sort of spot 
where Vaidehl, you and T may be comfortable. Laksmana: where 
there are forests and water to delight us. where fuel and flowers. ku.^a 
grass and fresh water arc nearby.*' 

6 . 

So RUma spoke, and Laksmana cupped his hands in reverence and 
made this reply to Kakut.siha os Sita looked on : 

7. 

shall always he subject to your will. Kakutstha, should you live 
a hundred years. You need only tell me to build in the place you 
choose yourself.” 

8 . 

The splendid prince was well pleased with Laksmanas words. aJid 
after some reflection, he chose a place endowed with all the qualitie.s 
he sought. 

9. 

Coming to the place he had chosen. Rajna took Saumitri's hand in 
his and spoke to him about building the a^rama^ 

10 . 

This is a splendid place, flat and lined by tiowering trees. Here, dear 
brother, is where you should build us a proper asramu. 

11 . 

Nearby 1 can see a lovely lotus pond adorned with lotuses radiant as 
the sun and charged with a fragrant scent. 

12 . 

Over there is the lovely Godivari lined by flowering trees, just as the 
purified Agasiya had described it. 

13. 

It is neither too far too near, and teems with geese and ducks and 
lovely sheldrakes, and is thronged with herds of animals. 
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14. 

One can see the grand, majestic mountains, doited with grottoes, 
thick with blooming trees, and echoing with the cries of peacocks. 

15. 

With veins of gold, silver, and copper threaded here and there, the 
mountains resemble elephants painted with a lattice*work of brilliant 
stripes. 

16-18. 

There are lovely trees on the mountains, sala, tQlas, tamMas, 
kharjraas. (Htna^as, amrakas, nlvdras. timisas, and pumnuf>as; thick 
groves of various other trees—mangoes, asokas. iHakas, camf)akas. 
and ketakas, and flowers, vines, and shrubs; sandalwood trees, too, 
and syandanas, panasas. hkucas. dhavus, aivakarnas, khadiras, 
samJs, kinmtkas, and pCtudUsS. 

19. 

This i.s u pure and holy spot teeming with birds and beasts, and here 
is where we wiM live. Saumitri. in the company of this bird. 

20 . 

So Rama spoke, and before long Laksmana, the powerful slayer of 
brave enemies, had built an asrama for his brother. 

21 . 

He built a leaf hut there, spaciou.s and very lovely, with walls of clay 
and crossbeams fa.shioned of long bamboo, making it very sturdy. 

22 . 

Maje.slic Laksmana then went down to the Godavari river and, after 
bathing, returned bearing lotuses and fruit. 

23. 

Making an offering of flowers and. in accordance with precept, 
performing the rite to appease the spirits, he showed the 

airama he had built. 

24. 

Rdghava together with SUa saw the pleasant d.ovima he had built and 
was greatly delighted by the leaf hut. 

25. 

Theit, in deep delight he drew Lak.smana into his arms, and 
embracing him tightly and affectionately, he said: 

26. 

**1 am plca.sed with you, my lordly brother, this is a great deed you 
have done. But the embrace 1 now give is all the compensation I can 
offer for it. 
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27. 

"*You have shown yourself to be wise in both thought and deed, 
Laksmana, and one who knows the true meaning of righteousness. 
With such a son as you my righteous father has not passed away.** 

28. 

So Righava spoke to Laksmana. and in that fertile place the bringer 
of glory gladly settled down to a happy life. 

29. 

Constantly attended by Laksmana and Sitit, the righteous prince lived 
there like a deathless god in heaven, for a lime. 

j^CrpanakhA’s comin(; 

Vdlniikr^ sunny .^ase of huin(>ur is iMuslraicd in lh« ToHowing episode (from the Book of 
the ForcsO ddifwalin^ SGrpanakhj's ungainly auempis to win the love of Rima and, 
suhNcqucnily iliai of his brotlicr. The conirjsi hct>^ccn her form and thought and those of the 
brothers is very strikingly brought out by iltc pool. Her sliullling between the brothers with 
u ridiculous love-suit provides comic relief from the unifonnly serious tone of the epic. 

sar(;a-(6 


1. 

After (heir hath Rdma. Stta. and Laksmana left the bank of the 
Godavari for their d.'itwtfa. 

2 . 

Returning to the d^rama, Rlighava and Laksmana performed the 
morning riles ;vid then returned to the leaf hut. 

3. 

Great-armed Rama sat w iih Sita before the leaf hut, shining like the 
moon beside the sparkling star Citra, and began to converse with his 
brother Laksmana about one thing and another. 

4. 

As Rama was sitting (here engrossed in conversation, a certain 
raksasa woman chanced to come that way. 

5- 

She was the sister of R5vana, (he ten-necked rdk^asa, and her name 
wa.s SQrpanakha. Coming upon Rama, she started at him as if he were 
one of the thirty gods. 

6-7. 

Rama had long arms, the chest of a lion, eyes like lotus petals. 
Though delicate, he was very strong and bore all the signs of royalty. 
He was swarthy as the blue lotus, radiant as the love^god Kandaipa, 
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the very image of indra—and when the raksasa woman saw him, she 
grew wild with desire. 

8 - 10 . 

Rama was handsome, the raksasa woman was ugly, he was shapely 
and slim of waist, she misshapen and potbellied; his eyes were large, 
hers were beady, his hair was jet black, and hers the colour of copper; 
he always said just the right thing and in a sweet voice, her words 
were sinister and her voice struck terror; he was young, attractive, 
and well mannered, she ill- mannered, repellent, an old hag. And yet. 
the god of love, who comes to life in our bodies, had taken possession 
of her, and so she addressed Rttma: 

IL 

**Your hair is matted in the manner of ascetics, yet you have a wife 
with you and bear bow and arrows. How is it you have come into 
this region, the haunt of raksasas?'* 

12 . 

Questioned in this fashion by the raksasas woman Surpanakha. the 
slayer of enemies in his open manner proceeded to tell her everything. 

13. 

*'Therc was a king named Dasoralha. courageous as one of the thirty 
gods. 1 am his eldest son, named Rama, known to people far and wide. 

14 . 

“This is Laksmana, my devoted younger brother, and this my wife, 
the princess of Vidcha, known as Siia. 

15. 

“1 was compelled to come to live in the forest by command of my 
mother and my father, the lord of men, and I wanted to do what is 
right, for doing right ha.s alway.s been my chief concern. 

16. 

“But I should like to know about you. Tell me, who are you ? To 
whom do you belong ? For what purpose have you come here ? Tell 
me truthfully 

17. 

Hearing his words and consumed with pa.ssion, the raksasa woman 
replied, “Listen, then Rdma, ! shall tell you, and my words will be 
truthful. 

18. 

“My name is Sdrpanakha. I am a rdk^asa woman, who can take on 
any form at will, and I roam this wilderness all alone, striking terror 
into every living thing. 
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19. 

“The rQksasa named Rivana. ihe lord of all raksasas, is my brother, 
so too the powerful Kumbhakama, who lies ever fast asleep. 

20 . 

“So is ViMiisana, but he is righteous and does not behave like a 
r^ksasa. My other brothers arc Khara and DOsana, famed for their 
might in battle. 

21 . 

“But I am prepared to defy them all, R^ima, for I have never seen 
anyone like you. I approach you as I would a husband, with true love, 
best of men. But my husband forevermore; what do you want with 
Sita ? 

22 . 

“She is ugly and misshapen and unworthy of you. I alone am suited 
to you; look upon me as your wife. 

23. 

“I will devour this misshapen slut; this hideous human female with 
her pinched waist, along with this brother of yours. 

24. 

“And then, my beloved, you shall roam Dandaka with me, viewing 
all the different mountain peaks and forests.** 

25. 

Thus addressd by the wild-eyed creature, Kokutstha burst out 
laughing but then went on to reply with customary eloquence. 

DISRGUREMENT OF ^IJRPANAKHX 

The seed of the emire epic story is laid as it were in the disfigurement of ^Qrpanakhl. a 
punishmeni too disproponiooaie to her wrong. RSma is an ocean of serenity, but for once, 
he loses his balance and Hies into a temper when she rushes on Sili lo eat her up, in her true 
colours as a demoness. When her nose and ears arc cut off by Laksmana as per the orders 
of Rdma, she swears vengeance upon them. U is from her mouth that we hear of RSvana, her 
brother, who it to lay so much havoc in the lives of Rama and StiS later. 

SARGA-17 


1 . 

As SQrpanakhS stood there bound tight in the bonds of desire, R&ma 
smiled and, humouring her, replied in jest: 

2 . 

“I am already married, my lady, and I love my wife. And for women 
such as you. to have a rival wife is a source of bitter sorrow. 
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3. 

''Bui my younger brother here is of good character, handsome, 
powerful, majestic, and still unmarried. His name is Laksmana. 

4. 

''He has never had a woman before and is in need of a wife. He is 
young and handsome and will make a good husband, one suited to 
such beauty as yours. 

5. 

"Accept my brother as your husband. largC’Cyed, shapely lady. With 
no rival wife the two of you will be inseparable a.s sunlight and Mount 
Meru." 

6 . 

When the rak$asa woman, wild with desire, heard Rama address her 
in this way. she promptly forsook him and said to Laksmana : 

7. 

"I shall make you a lovely wife, one befitting your beauty. And 
together we shall roam so pleasantly ail through Dandaka.** 

8 . 

Laksmana smiled ui ihc words of the raksasa woman Surpanakha and 
with customary eloquence made this fitting reply : 

9. 

"Why would you want to be my wife, lotus like beauty ? I am 
completely .subject to the will of my noble brother; I am a slave, and 
she who is my wife must be a slave as well. 

10 . 

"Become instead the junior wife of my noble brother, large-eyed lady 
of unblemished beauty. He is prosperous, and with him your fortunes, 
too, will prosper and you will be happy. 

11 . 

"Soon enough he will turn away from this misshapen slut, this hideous 
old wife with her pinched waist, and give his love to you alone. 

12 . 

"What man with any sense would reject this singular beauty of yours, 
my fair shapely lady, and bestow his affections on a human female?" 

13. 

So Laksmana spoke, and the potbellied, hideous creature, unused to 
teasing, thought he was in earnest. 

14. 

Then as Rama, the invincible slayer of enemies, sat with SiUl before the 
leaf hut, the rak^a woman addressed him once more, wild with desire. 
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15. 

*'It is on account of this misshapen slut, this hideous old wife with 
her pinched waist, that you care so little for me. 

16. 

am going to devour this human female at once, before your very 
eyes; then, free of any rival, I shall live happily with you.*' 

17. 

And with this, she flew into a rage, and with eye.s flashing like 
firebrands she shot toward the fawn-eyed princess, like a giant meteor 
toward the star Rohinl. 

18. 

But as she was about to fall upon Slt5, like the very noose of Death, 
mighty Rama angrily restrained her and said to Laksmana: 

19. 

''Never tease savage, ignoble creatures, Saumitri. Look at Vaidehl, 
dear brother, she is frightened half to death. 

20 . 

'*Now, tiger among men, multilatc this misshapen slut, this potbeL 
lied, lustful rdksasa woman.*' 

21 . 

So RUma spoke, aj)d powerful Laksmana. in full view of his brother, 
drew his sword ;tnd in a rage cut off the creature's ears and nose. 

22 . 

The dreadful SQrpanakha, her ears and nose hacked off, gave out an 
carsplitting roar as she fled back into the forest the way she had come. 

23. 

Mutilated, spattered with blood, and all tlie more dreadful now, the 
rak^sa woman roared incessantly, like storm cloud when the rains come. 

24. 

Gushing blood all over, a terror to behold, she disappeared into the 
deep forest, howling, her arms outstretched. 

25. 

She made her way then to her brother, the awesome Khara, who was 
in Janasthana together with a troop of raksasa. Mutilated, she fell 
before him to the ground, like a bolt of lightning from the sky. 

26. 

Spattered with blood, wild with fear and confusion, Khara's sister told 
him the whole story—how Rama had come into the forest with his 
wife and Laksmana and how she herself had been mutilated. 
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SITS TAUNTS LAKSMANA 

The following pas&age serves lo show ihai Valmiki's epic occasionally highlights even (he base 
passions even (hough i(s general predilection is for the nobler human sentiments. It is indeed 
falefu) thai the noble Sltfl loses her sense of balance and rebukes Laksmana most severely with 
words unbecoming of her when he is loath to leave her alone and go to the rescue of his brother, 
who is feared to be in danger. This sagely portrayal of human weakness in otherwise paragons 
of nobility contributes in no small measure lo the all-lime popularity of the poem and shows 
how the Indian epic is saga not only of human greatness but atso of human weakness. 

SARGA-*3 


1. 

Now, when Sits heard that cry of distress, in her husband's own voice, 
coming from the forest, she said to Laksmana. *'Go and find out what 
has happened to Rftghava. 

2 . 

“My heart—my very life—is Jarred from its place by the sound of 
his crying in deep distress that I heard so clearly. 

3-4. 

“You must rescue your brother, who cries out in the forest. Run to 
your brother at otic?, for he needs help! The raksasas have him in 
their power, like a bull fallen among lions." So she spoke, but 
Laksmana. heeding his brother's command, did not go. 

5-6. 

Then the daughter of Janaka angrily said to him. "You wear the guise 
of a friend to your brother. Saumilri. but act like his foe. refusing to 
aid him in his extremity. You hope Rama perishes. Laksmana. isn't 
that so ? And it is all because of me. 

7. 

“I think you would be happy should some disaster befall your brother. 
You have no real affection for him. so you stand there calmly with 
the splendid prince gone from sight. 

8 . 

“For with him in danger and me here, how could I prevent what you 
came here with the sole intention of doing ?’* 

9. 

So Sits, princess of Videha. spoke, overwhelmed with tears and grief, 
and Laksmana replied to her as she stood there frightened as a doe. 

10 - 11 . 

“My lady, there is no one, god or man. gandharva, great bird, or 
rdksasa, piiSca, kinnara^ beast, or dreaded ddnava —no one, fair 
lady, who could match Rama, the peer of Vasava. in battle. 
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12 . 

cannot be killed in battle. You must not talk this way, for I 
dare not leave you in the forest with Rdghava gone. 

13. 

"His power cannot be withstood, not by any powers however vast, 
not by all three worlds up in arms, or the deathless gods themselves, 
their lord included. 

14. 

"Let your heart rest easy, do not be alarmed. Your husband wilt soon 
return, after killing that splendid deer. 

15. 

*That was clearly not hU voice, or any belonging to a god. It was 
the magic of that rSksasa, unreal as a mirage. 

16. 

"You were entrusted to my safekeeping, shapely Vaidehl, by the 
great Rama. 1 dare not leave you here alone. 

17. 

"Then too. dear lady, because of the slaughter at Janasthana. where 
Khara perished, we have earned the hostility of (he night stalkers. 

18. 

*"Rak^asas delight in causing trouble. Vaidehl. they make all kinds 
of noises in the deep forest. You need not worry." 


19. 

Though what he said was true. Sita was enraged by Laksmana's 
words. Her eyes blazed bright red as she made this harsh reply: 

20 . 

"Ignoble, cruel man. disgrace to your House! How pitiful this attempt 
of yours. 1 feel certain you are pleased with all this, and that is why 
you can talk the way you do. 

21 . 

"It is nothing new. Laksmana, for rivals to be so evil, cruel rivals like 
you always plotting in secret. 


22 . 

"You treadierously followed Rama to the forest, d)e two of you alone: 
You are either in the employ of Bharaia or secretly plotting to get me. 

23. 


"I am married to Rama, a husband dark as a lotus, with eyes like lotus 
petals. How could I ever give my love to some ordinary man ? 
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24. 

would noi hesitate to take my life before your very eyes, Saumitri, 
for I could not live upon this earth one moment without Rama.'* 

25. 

Such were the words Sita spoke to Laksmana so harsh they made his 
hair bristle with horror. But he controlled himself, and with hands 
cupped in reverence he addressed her: 

26. 

'i ditre not answer. Mailhili. for you are a deity in my eyes. And yet 
inappropriate words front a woman come as nothing new. 

27. 

“This is a nature of women the whole world over: Women care 
nothing for righteousness, they are flighty, sharp*tongued. and 
divisive. 

28. 

“May all the inhabitants of the forest give ear and bear me witne.s.s 
how my words of reason met .so harsh a reply from you. 

29. 

''Curse you and be damned, that you could so suspect me. when 1 
am only following the orders of my tnuu. How like a woman to be 
so perverse ! 

30. 

“t am going to Kakutstha. I wish you well, fair woman. May the 
spirits of the forest, each and every one, protect you. large-eyed lady. 

31. 

“How ominous the portents that manifest themselves to me! 1 pray 
1 find you here when I return with Rama.” 

32. 

Now. when Laksmana addressed her in this fashion. Janaka's 
daughter began to weep. Overwhelmed with tears .she holly replied: 

33. 

“Parted from RSma I will drown myself in the Godavari. Laksmana. 

1 will hang myself or hurl my body upon some rocky place. 

34. 

“Or I will drink deadly poison or throw my.self into a blazing fire. 

I would never touch any man but Righava, not even with my foot!** 

35. 

Such were the insults Sita hurled at Laksmana in her sorrow, and 
sorrowfully she wept and struck her belly with her fists. 
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36. 

At the sight of large*eyed Sita so deeply anguished and weeping, 
Saumitri was beside himself and tried to comfort her. but she would 
say nothing more to her husband's brother. 

37. 

Then, cupping his hands in reverence and bowing slightly, Laksmana, 
(he self-respecting prince, said goodbye to Sita. And as he set forth 
to find Rama, he turned around again and again and looked buck at 
Maithili. 


KI$KINDIi;(KANI>/V : THK PAMPA DESCRIBED 

This seJeaion funns the opening canto of the Book ot Kiskindha in the H3mdyu/ta The minute 
ob.serv;ition of the .sage of ali the flora and tlte fauna in (he wild stretches of ri>rcsts provides 
the rigltl vihhJva or background for the delineation of love in separation. The season is marked 
bv (he onset of spring and whichever way R2ina turns, he sees birds, bees, swans, peacocks, 
deer .ind so on — alf agog with love, ((c suffen pangs not only on his account, hut also for 
Situ who IS uway from him and his lament is very touching. 

*l1ns personiricationaiidciidowmcm of nature with human feelings i.s a recurring feature 
in liKliiin love puciiy, a tradition founded by Vdlmilii. 

SAKGA-l 


1. 

When Riima arrived with Saumitri at that lake overflowing with 
lotuses, water lilies, and fish, his passions overflowed, and he 
lamcnicd. 

2 . 

As soon as he saw U. he trembled with rapture. Yielding lo the power 
of love, he said to Saumitri : 

3. 

*'Sauiiiilri. see how lovely the forest is around Lake Pampd. Its 
crested trees an; as splendid as mountains. 

4. 

**But anguish still torments me, os I grieve over Bharata's sorrow and 
the abduction of Vaidehi. 

5. 

''And yet this grassy plot, deep green and yellow, glistens brightly, 
carpeted with many-coloured blossoms from the trees. 

6 . 

"With gentle breezes and with blossoms and fruit growing on the 
trees, this fragrant spring month is a time of heightened passion, 
Saumitri. 
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7. 

"And look, Saumicri, beautiful flowering thickets are pouring down 
showers of blossoms, like clouds releasing showers of rain. 

8 . 

"Forest trees of every kind, shaken by the force of the wind, are 
scattering blossoms on the ground among the lovely stones. 

9. 

"In glades fragrant with honey, where bees hum, gentle breeze is 
blowing, cooled by sandalwood trees. 

10 . 

'The mountains, with beautiful tall uees blossoming near their lovely 
crests, look as if their peaks were touching. 

11. 

"And look at these kaniikara trees everywhere in full flower: They 
are like yellow*robed men covered with gold ornaments. 

12 . 

"This springtime, resounding with birdsongs of every kind, only 
inflames my pain. Saumitri. for 1 am without SUa. 

13. 

"Overcome by grief, I am tormented by love, while the joyous 
cuckoo, raising its voice, calls out to me. 

14. 

"This water-cock crying joyously by the lovely forest cataract makes 
me grieve, Laksmana. for 1 am possessed by love. 

15. 

"Birds united with their mates rejoice in flocks of their own kind, 
Saumitri. Delighted by the hum of bumblebees, they make a sweet sound. 

16. 

"Overpowered by care and grief, Saumiui, I am tormented by that 
fawn-eyed woman and by the cruel breeze from the spring forest. 

17. 

'The peacocks circled by peahens on the mountain ridges heighten 
my desire, though I am already filled with desire. 

18. 

"See, Laksmana, how this peahen sick with love dances before her 
dancing peacock mate on the mountain ridges. 

19. 

'^Surely the peacock’s beloved was not carried off by a rdk^asa in the 
forest. But for me, living without Sita in this month of flowers is 
unbearable. 
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20 , 

''Consider, Lak^mana, in these forests rich with the burden of their 
blossoms now that tiie cool season has passed, how unfhiitful the 
blossoms will be for me. 

21 . 

"As if to challenge one another, the joyful birds in flocks utter sweet 
cries, maddening me with desire. 

22 . 

"In the power of another, SU2, my sweet-speaking, dark beloved with 
eyes like lotus petals, must surely grieve as I do. 

23. 

"This gentle, cooling, breeze, fragrant with flowers, feels, like fire 
to me as I think of my dear wife. 

24. 

"She is gone; but now the crow, that bird who once cried out while 
flying through the sky. is singing joyfully in a tree. 

25. 

"Ihc very bird who, Hying through the sky. once foretold Vaidehi*s 
abduction will now lead me to my large-eyed wife. 

26. 

"Listen, Laksntanal Here in the forest the sound of birds warbling 
in the blossoming treetop.s increases my desire. 

27. 

"And look, Saumitri, among PompS's brightly coloured rows of trees, 
red lotuses shine in the water like the newly risen sun. 

28. 

"While its clear waters, ftlled with red and blue lotuses and fragrant 
water lilies, lake Pampa is crowded with geese and ducks. 

29. 

"Always full of cahavaka biids, its forests enclosing bright glades, 
Pampa is resplendent with herds of ele|rfiants and deer seeking its waters. 

30. 

"My eyes long to see the petals of the lotus buds. Laksmana, for they 
are like Sita's eyelids. 

31. 

"Like Sita's sighs, the captivating wind blows, passing through the 
trees after mingling with lotus filaments. 

32. 

"Look. Saumirit, there on the southern slope of Pampi's mountain 
stands the splendid flowering column of the karnik3ra tree. 
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33. 

'This king of mountaias, richly adorned with veins of minerals, 
releases dust of many colours scattered by the force of the wind. 

34. 

*'And the mountuintops. Saumitri. seem to be all aflame with lovely 
kim^uka trees, leafless and in full bloom. 

35-40. 

'Here, growing on the banks of the Pampd. are dense and honey- 
fragrant masses of mdtafi and mallikd. and blossoming karavira; and 
ketakls and sinduvaras and vdsanti creepers in full bloom, and mddfiavis 
full of fragrance and ktwda bushes everywhere; and arihilvas and 
madhukaavanjufas and hakuius, and contfujkas and tilakas, und ndf^a 
trees flow erings: and nfpus and varana^ as well, and kharjuras in full 
bloom. And ankola^ and kurantas and tTirnakas and parihhadrakas: 
cGtas and fkValis also, and Howcring Ln iddras and mucukundus and 
arjufMs are seen on the mountain peaks; and kefakas and uddfdakas loo. 
stnsas, simsafuts, and dhavas, Sdlmalis, and kimsukas, and red 
kurahakas too. nni.<as and naktantalas, candanas. and syatidanas. 

4[. 

“Many beds of red and yellow have formed from the countless 
blossoms scattered on the mountainsides. Saumiu-i. 

42. 

“Look. Saumitri. blossoms are bursting forth on the trees, now that the 
cold has ended; fc^ in spring, trees blossom as if to rival one another. 

43. 

“And see. Saumitri. how Lake Pam pa with its cool waters abounding 
in blue lotuses is sought after by cakravaka birds, frequented by 
karandava birds, filled with plava and kraunca birds, and visited by 
boars and deer 

44. 

“Pampa looks even lovelier with its warbling bird.s. 

45. 

“Joyful birds of every kind seem to inflame my love as I think of my 
dark, lolus-eycd beloved whose face is like the moon. 

46. 

“And look, there on the brightly coloured mountainsides the deer are 
with their docs, while I am parted from my fawn-eyed Vaidchi,” 

47. 

Lamenting in this way, his mind assailed by grief, he gazed at the 
lovely flowing waters of beautiful, auspicious Pampa. 
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Anxious and assailed by sorrow, great Rama intently examined the 
entire forest with its waterfalls and caves. Then, after deliberating 
with Lak.smana, he set fonh. 


VXLI REPROACHES RAMA 

111 is pussage holds a minor to V^miki's versatility and awareness of the dilemmas incidental 
10 moral issues. It is not a ({iicstkMi of the conflict between good and evil that we have in the 
Kamd'Vali skirmish, tl is a conflict between good and evil mixed indifferent proportions on both 
sides. Like a clever lawyer, the poet presents the strength and weakness of both and gives us 
a picture of the arguments justifying or condemning the hero's attack on the enemy from behind. 

In this selection Vali puts up a hrilliani ilefcnce of himself and cloquemly argues how 
Rdma's action is morally reprehensible. 


SARGA-17 


1. 

Then struck by Rama's arrow, Valin, harsh in batllc. fell suddenly 
like a tree cut down. 

2 . 

Adorned with pure gold, his whole body toppled to the ground like 
the Hugstaff of the king of gods when its ropes are released. 

3. 

As that lord of the hosts of monkeys and apes fell to the ground the 
earth grew dim, like the sky when the moon vanishes. 

4. 

And yet. though he had fallen to the ground, the great monkey*s 
majesty, life, power, and valour did not leave his body. 

5. 

For the wonderful jewel-studded gold necklace (hat Sakra had given 
him sustained the life, power, and majesty of the monkey-chief. 

6 . 

With hts gold necklace, the heroic, the heroic leader of the monkey 
troops looked like a rain cloud edged by the glowing light of evening. 

7. 

Though he had fallen, it was as if is lingering splendour had been 
broken into three shining parts: his necklace, his body, and the arrow 
piercing his vital organs. 

8 . 

For that missile, shot from Rama's bow. had opened the path to 
heaven for that warrior and gained for him the highest state. 
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9-11. 

Like unassailable great Indra, like irresistible great Indra, great 
Indra's fallen son gold-garlanded Valin, lion-chested, long-armed, 
blazing-faced, tawny-eyed, lay fallen thus in battle, resembling a Tire 
whose llame has gone out, like Yayati fallen from the world of the 
gods through exhaustion of this merit, or the sun cast down to earth 
by Time at the end of the world. Followed closely by Laksmana. 
Rdnia approached and looked at him. * 

12 . 

Now when Vilin saw Raghava and mighty Laksmana. he spoke these 
words which, though harsh., were civil and consistent with righteousness: 

13. 

"Because of you. I have met my death while in (he heat of battle with 
someone else. What possible merit have you gamed by killing me 
when I wasn't looking? 

14-15. 

"‘Rama is well-born, virtuous, powerful, compassionate, and ener¬ 
getic. He has observed vOws. knows pity, is devoted to the welfare 
of the people, knows when to act, and is firm in his vows.' That is 
how everyone spreads your good reputation throughout the world. 

16 . 

"Considering those qualities of yours and your exalted Jmeage as 
well. I engaged in battle wjih Sugriva though Tara tried to .stop me. 

17. 

"Since I didn't sec you 1 had no idea you would strike me when I 
was in the heat of battle with another, heedless of you. 

18. 

"I did not know that your judgement was destroyed and that you were 
vicious evildoer hiding under a banner of righteousness, tike a well 
overgrown with grass. 

19 . 

"f did not know that you were a wicked person wearing the trappings of 
virtue, concealed by a disguise of righteousness like a smouldering fire. 

20 - 21 . 

"I did no harm either in your kingdom or in your city, nor did I insult; 
so why you kill me. an innocent forest-ranging monkey, living only 
on fruit and roots, when I had joined battle here with someone else 
and was not fighting against you ? 

22 . 

"You arc the handsome, renowned son of a ruler of men. You also 
have (he visible signs associated with righteousness, king. 
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23. 

*‘What man, bom in a Ksatriya family. learned, free of doubts, and 
bearing signs of righteousness, would perform such a cruel deed? 

24. 

‘Bom in a royal family, reputed to be virtuous, why do you go about 
with the appearance of decency when you are in fact not decent, Rama? 

25. 

‘‘Conciliation, generosity, forbearance, righteousness, truthfulness, 
steadiness, and courage. a.s well as punishment of wrongdoers are the 
virtues of kings, your majesty. 

26. 

“We arc but forest-dwelling beasts, Rama, living on roots and fruit 
(hat is our nature, while you are a man and a lord of men. 

27. 

“Land, gold, and silver are reasons for conquest. But what possible 
profit could there be for you in the fruit belonging to me in this forest? 

28. 

“Both statesmanship and restraint as well as punishing and 
rewarding are royal functions that must not be confused. Kings must 
not act capriciously. 

30. 

“You have no reverence for what is right, no settled Judgement 
concerning statecraft; and because you are addicted to pleasures, you 
arc driven by your passions, lord of men. 

31. 

“Now that you have done this despicable deed and killed me, an 
innocent creature, with your arrow, what will you say m the presence 
of virtuous men, Kakutstha ? 

32. 

“A king-killer, a Brahmana-killcr, a cow-killer, a thief, a man who 
delights in killing, an. atheist, a man who marries before his elder 
brother—all of them go to hell. 

33. 

“Virtuous people cannot wear my skin, my fur and bones are forbidden, 
and my flesh cannot be eaten by people like you who observe the law. 

34. 

*'Only five among the five^clawed creatures can be eaten by 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas, Raghava; the hedgehog, the porcupine, the 
lizard, the rabbit, and fifth, the turtle, 
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35. 

'*Wise men do not touch my skin or bones, king, and my flesh must 
not be eaten: yet I. a fivc-clawed creature, have been killed, 

36. 

''With you us her protector. KSkuistha, the earth has no protector and 
is like a virtuous young wife with a deceitful husband. 

37. 

'Treacherous, dishonest, mean, with false humility, how could a 
wretch like you be bom of the great Dasaratha ? 

38. 

"I have been killed by this mad elephant Ramu. who has broken the 
fetters of good conduct, overstepped the laws of virtuous men. and 
disregarded the goad of lawfulness. 

39. 

"If you had fought openly in battle, prince; i would have killed you. 
and you would now be gazing on Vaivasvata. god of death. 

40. 

"But I, who am uiiassailablc in battle, have been struck down by you 
when you could not be seen as a man sleeping under the intiuence 
of drink may be killed by a snake. 

41. 

"I could have given you Ravana. not killed in buttle but hound around 
the neck; yet for that same outcome you killed me. wishing to please 
Sugriva. 

42. 

"Had Maithili been hidden in the ucean waters or even in the 
underworld, at your command I would have brought her back like 
the white she-mule. 

43. 

Tt is fitting that when I have gone to heaven. Sugriva should obtain 
the kingdom, But for you to have killed me unjustly in battle is not 
fitting. 

44. 

"Granted, all people, being what they are. are destined for death. But 
if what you have accomplished i.s proper, think of a good defense." 

45. 

When he had spoken in this way. the great son of the king of the gods, 
pained by the arrow that had wounded him. his mouth dry, looked 
at Rdma. radiant as the sun. and fell silent. 
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THE RAINS 

The following scleciiiMi pictures the rainy season through the eyes of the love-lorn hero. As 
in the earlier description of spring, this scene brings in tlioughts of the pining SlU far away. 
How even a great hero, set on a mighty course of action against the enemy, is reduced to 
desperation by longings that do not allow him rest or sleep, is very well brought out here. 
Indeed il becomes a kavisamaya or poetic tradition in Sanskrit that the advent of rains will 
fili the hearts of parted lovers with yearning. Nature is humanised here. Hiat love in separation 
is sweeter than that in union is another conveniion of the Sanskrit theorists whose basis is 
Valmiki's masterly handling of it. 


SARGA-27 


1 . 

And so. after he had killed Vilin and had Sugnva consecrated. Rama, 
who was living on top of Mount Malyavan. said to Lak.smana: 

2 . 

''Now the time has come, the season when the rains arrive. See. the 
sky Ls covered with clouds as big a.s mountains. 

3. 

'The heavens which drank ihe oceans' water through the sun's rays, 
are giving birth to the elixir of life, their embryo carried for nine 
months. 

4. 

"On a stairway of clouds, one could climb the sky to ornament the 
sun with garlands of kutaja and arjuna blossoms. 

5. 

"Tlie sky seems to have wounds bound up with dressings of soft 
clouds, red with the colour of sunset but very pale at the edges. 

6 . 

"Sighing wth gentle winds, the sky. pale with clouds yet tinged by 
the sunset, resembles a love-sick man anointed with red sandal-paste. 

7. 

"And like Sits burning with grief, this heat-stricken earth, newly 
flooded with water, sheds tears. 

8 . 

"Soft and cool as a white lotus, fragrant with ketaki blossoms, these 
breezes loosed from the heart of the clouds might be sipped from the 
hollow of one's hand. 

9. 

"And this mountain, perfumed by ketaka flowers and with its arjuna 
trees in full bloom, is anointed by showers just as Sugrlva was. once 
his enemy was subdued. 
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10 . 

''Wearing clouds as their black antelope skins and streams as their 
sacred threads, the mountains, with wind murmuring in their caves, 
are like Brahmanas reciting. 

11 . 

'The sky. lashed by lightning as if by golden whips, makes 
thundering sounds within, as if in pain. » 

12 . 

"Flickering against dark clouds, the lighming looks to me like poor 
Vaidchi trembling in R^vana's grasp. 

13. 

"Spread with clouds so that the moon and planers have vanished, the 
sky is darkened in all directions, favouring lovers. 

14. 

"And look at the flowering kutaja trees .standing on the mountainsides, 
veiled in places by mLst. delighted by the coming of the rain. They 
inflame my love. Saumitri. though I am overcome by grief. 

15 . 

"Now the dust has settled, the breeze is cool, the spread of summer's 
ills has ceased, the expeditions of kings have halted, and men absent 
from home return to their own countries. 

16. 

‘The geese who yearn to live on Lake Manasa have started off. The 
cakravaka birds arc now united with their beloved mates. On roads 
damaged by constant rains, carts can no longer move about. 

17- 

"Herc visible, there invisible, the sky scattered with clouds looks like 
a calm sea obscured here and there by mountains. 

18. 

"To the accompaniment of peacocks' cries, the hill-streams swifty 
bear along the fresh rainwater, red with ore from the mountains, and 
mingled with sarja and kadamha blossoms. 

19. 

"Black as bees, the succulent fniit of the jamhu tree can be eaten to 
one’s heart's content, while the many<oloured mango fruits shaken 
by the wind fall to the ground, fiitly ripe. 

20 . 

"With lightning for banners and rows of cranes for garlaflds. the 
clouds, resembling majestic mountain peaks, emit deep rumblings 
like maddened elephants trumpeting excitedly in battle. 
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21 . 

^'Longing for clouds* a row of joyous cranes flying along together 
looks tike a hanging garland of the Hnest white lotuses strung across 
the sky, swaying in the breeze. 

22 . 

**Gently sleep approaches Ke^va* swiftly the river approaches the 
sea, joyfully the she<rane approaches the cloud, eagerly the woman 
in love approaches her beloved. 

23. 

'*The forests are now filled with peacocks dancing, the boughs of the 
kadamha tree arc now filled with blossoms, bulls and their cows alike 
are now filled with desire, and the earth is now filled with the beauty 
of its crops and forc.sts. 

24. 

**Rivers flow, clouds rain, rutting elephants trumpet, forests glisten, 
parted lovers pine, peacocks dance, and monkeys rejoice. 

25. 

"Overjoyed at smelling the fragrance of ketaka flowers, stirred by the 
sound of cascading water in forest waterfalls, rutting elephants cry 
excitedly along with the peacocks. 

26. 

"Battered by the downpour of rain, bees clinging to kadamha 
branches gradually lose (he deep intoxication so quickly gained from 
flower nectar. 

27. 

'The boughs of the jamdu tree, with their full-grown fruits brimming 
with juice and dark as mounds of charcoal, look as if swarms of black 
bees had alighted on them. 

28. 

"Making loud, deep roars, (he storm clouds decked with lightning- 
banners are like elephants ready for battle. 

29. 

"Wandering in mountain forests, the majestic elephants in rut who 
has set out on his way eager for battle, turns back upon hearing the 
roar of the clouds, thinking he hears a rival elephant. 

30. 

"Falling tike pearls bestowed by the lord of gods, bright raindrops 
cling in leaf-cups, where thirsty birds faded wings drink with delight. 
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31. 

**Massed against other dark clouds, dark clouds full of fresh water 
look like firmly rooted mountains burned by forest fires seen against 
other mountains burned by forest fires. 

32. 

''Lords of elephants are in rut, lords of cattle are overjoyed, lords of forest 
beasts are tranquil, lords of mountains are charming, lords of men ar^ 
at rest, and the lord of gods is at play with the water-bearing clouds. 

33. 

''The expeditions of kings have ceased, their armies turn back. 
Hostilities and roads are equally blocked by water. 

34. 

"In the month of Prausthapada. the time for study has now come for 
SHmaga Brahmans wishing to learn the veda. 

35. 

"With work completed on his dwellings and with his store.s 
assembled. Bharata, lord of Kosala. has surely undertaken some vow 
on the full-moon day of Asadha. 

36. 

"As the SarayO river now becomes full, its current swells, as will the 
cheers of Ayodhya’s people when they see me return. 

37. 

"During these bountiful rains, Sugrlva, established in his great 
kingdom, his enemy conquered, is enjoying pleasure with his wives. 

38. 

"But deprived of my great kingdom and robbed of my wife. I have 
been broken like a sodden riverbank, Laksmana. 

39. 

'Thus my vast grief and these rains, which are slow to pass, and my 
mighty enemy RSvana all seem without end to me. 

40. 

"When I saw that roads were impassc^le and an expedition impossible, 

I asked for nothing, even though Sugriva bowed in sul^nission. 

41. 

"Moreover, given the magnitude of my undertaking, I did not wish 
to ask anything of the exhausted monkey who was at long last 
reunited with his wives. 

42. 

"No doubt when he has rested, Sugriva himself will realize that the 
time has come and will recognize his obligation. 
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43. 

Therefore, you who bear auspicious marics, I keep awaiting the 
proper time, watching for both Sugnva and the rivers to become 
favourable. 

44. 

**For a service rendered obliges a warrior to repay the service. The 
ungrateful man who does not do so wounds the heat of virtuous people.** 

45. 

Thus addressed, Laksmana reflected and approved that speech and 
then, with palm.s cupped, spoke to handsome Rama, showing his own 
correct view: 

46. 

*'Lord of men, before long the king of the monkeys will do all that 
you desire, just as you have said. You must endure the falling rain, 
waiting for autumn, intent upon the destruction of your enemy.** 


R^MA\S ANGER WITH SUGRIVA 

The following passage is one of the most popular descriptions in the epic. It describes most 
poetically the advent of autumn and the wrath of the hero at Sugriva having reneged on his 
proini.se ol Irclp in the search for SiU. Rama is presented mostly as an ocean of courage and 
good temper. Even he flies into a lury with the arrival of aulumn bccau.se the season after 
the rains, is not fit for army marches and the movement of monkey troops becomes imperative. 
Sugriva's passive character, his yielding tea life of indulgence in his harem unmindful of his 
solemn promise to Rdma, stands as a foil to the towering personality of Rama sworn to wreak 
vengeance on his enemy. 


SARGA>29 


5. 

Sealed on the mountaintop bright with gold and minerals, he gazed 
at the autumn sky, and his thoughts were fixed on his beloved. 

6 . 

And as he gazed at that clear sky free of clouds and lightning, 
resounding with the cries of cranes, he lamented in a pained voice: 

7 . 

My young wife, whose voice is like the crying of cranes, used to 
enjoy the crying of cranes in our hermitage; how can she find 
enjoyment now? 

8 . 

And how can my young wife enjoy the sight of flowering asana trees 
bright as gold, when she looks about and doesn't see me? 
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9. 

Soft*voiced, lovely in every limb, she used to awaken at the sound 
of the geese. What wakes her now? 

10 . 

When she hears the call of the cakravaka birds and their mates, how 
can my lotus-eyed wife survive? 

11 . 

Without that fawn-eyed woman. I find no happiness now in 
wandering through woods and forests, near lakes, rivers, and ponds. 

12 . 

hope that lovely woman, so young and far from me. is not deeply 
lonnented by love endlessly renewed by autumn's charms.'' 

I3 

The kings son. best of men. kept lamenting in this way. like a 
sdrani^a bird for water from Indra lord of the thirty gods. 

14. 

Then fortunate Lak$mana. who had been ranging over the beautiful 
mountainsides iii search of fruit, returned and saw his elder brother. 

15. 

When he saw him alone in that solitary place, distraught and filled 
with unbearable cares, wise Saumitri was wretched with anguish 
because of his brother's dejection, and he said to Rama: 

16. 

"Elder brother, what is the use of submitting to love? What is the 
good of defeating your own manliness? Composure can always be 
achieved. What is the good of turning away from endeavour now?" 

17. 

"Undaunted warrior, exert yourself in your task, make your mind 
serene, use your time for concentration and exertion, and make these 
things and your ally's strength a cause of success, achieved by your 
own actions." 

18. 

"Nor can another easily possess J^akl when you are her protector, 
protector of the race of men: No one approaches the blazing flame 
of a fire without being burned, most worthy of warriors.** 

19. 

R2ma then addressed unassailable Laksmaiia. who bore auspicious 
marks, with these characteristic words that were benefleial, salutary, 
consistent with statesmanship, conciliatoiy. ri^teous. and full of meaning: 
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20 . 

**Undoubtedly we must look after our undertaking. We must cany 
out speciHc actions. We must certainly give thought to the outcome 
of the dinicult undertaking we have begun, prince.*’ 

21 . 

Then Rama spoke to Laksmana, his mouth becoming dry with grief 
as he thought again of loius-eyed Maithill: 

22 . 

'Thousand-eyed Indra has satisfied the earth with water and ripened 
the crops. Now he has settled down, his work accomplished.” 

23. 

'Tassing before mountains and trees with a deep, pleasing sound, (he 
clouds released their water and are now exhausted, prince.** 

24. 

*'Water-bearing clouds dark as blue-lotus petals had darkened the ten 
directions. Now. like elephants no longer in nrt. (heir violence is calmed.” 

25. 

”High up. the violent watcr*beuring stomi*winds fragrant with kutaja 
3ndarjnna blossoms have passed by and now are still, gentle brother.” 

26- 

'*Ciouds. elephants, peacocks, and waterfalls have all at once ceased 
their sounds, blameless Laksmana.** 

27. 

"The mountains have been washed spotless by great clouds and their 
glittering peaks now shine as if bathed in moonbeams.” 

28. 

”Little by little (he autumn rivers reveal their sandbanks, just as young 
women, bashful in their first sexual encounter, reveal their loins.” 

29. 

"With their waters now clear, resounding with the cries of ospreys and 
crowded with hosts of cakravdka birds, (he lakes kx>k lovely, gentle iMother.” 

30. 

"For kings eager to conquer and bitterly hostile toward one another, 
the time for exertion has arrived, gentle prince." 

31. 

"Now is the lime when kings make their Hrst military expeditions, 
prince, yet I see neither Sugriva nor any such preparation by him.” 

32. 

*'I am tormented with grief at not seeing Sltfl, so for me the four rainy 
months have passed as if they were as hundred years, gentle brother.*' 
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SUNDARA KANDA : HANLIMAN LEAPS ACROSS THE SEA 

Sttaarollanxt^na or the spectacle of Hanuman jumping across the ocean is what makes the 
scene a tavouriic of readers of the epic both young and old. Il is the very culmination of the 
rasa of adh/iuta or wonderment wliich is one of the requisites of a great epic. Vaiimiki's 
dcscnpiion is so graphic that the impossible and super-natural event becomes atmiist realistic 
and possible. Hanuman assumes a gigantic fonn and wiih a firm rcs^ve jumps into the air 
with the force of his father, i he wind god. The landscape of towering mountains from whence * 
he takes off, tlK va.sl sheet of water below, the trees uprooted and flying in the air behind him, 
all add to the interest of the piece which borders on the spectacular. 

Then that harrier of the foe set out on the path of the alranas to discover 
the whereabouts of Sita, whom Ravana had canied olT. The ape. with his neck 
sticking out and head held high looked like a lordly bull as he started on that 
extremely difficult task undeterred by obstacles. He who was endowed with 
great strength and a powerful mtcllcct. and was inspired by a great purpose, 
moved at case on the green sward that glittered like lapis lazuli and was like 
water, soft and invitingly cool; frightening the birds a.s he did so. knocking 
down the trees by the impact of his chest, and killing many a beast, like a 
lion on (he rampage. Standing on the top of that lofty mountain, the home 
of great tuskers, which was adorned by the variegated natural colours of its 
ores—dark-red. pale pink, leaf-green, pepper and salt—and which teemed 
with yaksos^, kinnaras. ftandhanas and godlike serpents, who were splendidly 
adorned and could lake any form at will, the mighty ape appeared like an 
elephant lying in a deep pool. Joining his palms in salutation to the Sun-god 
(0 Mahendra. the Wind-god. the Self-Existent (Brahma) and the spirits, he 
made up his mind to start. Facing east, he made his obeisance to the Wind- 
god. the author of his being; and then the accomplished one rapidly grew 
in size, intent on going to the south. Under the eyes of the great apes, he who 
was resolved to make the flying leap swelled like the sea at the changes of 
the moon, from the desire to forward Rama's business. With a body that was 
inconceivably vast, he heavily pressed on the mountain with his hands and 
feet so as to be able to fly across tlie sea. Thus pressed by the ape. the 
mountain tottered for a while, causing the fall of the llowers on its treeMops. 
Covered all over with that shower of flowers from the trees, the mountain 
looked as if it had itself buret profusely into flower. Pressed by him of the 
surpa.s.sjng strength, the mountain poured out water like an elephant in rut 
exuding ichor. Pressed down by the strong one, the Mahendra mountain 
exposed to view streaks from the veins of gold, coliyrium and silver ore in 
it. It loosened big rocks containing arsenic ore, which came down tumbling, 
as fire with flame in its core discharges large volumes of smoke. All creatures 
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inhabiting its caves, oppressed by (he weight of the mountain under the 
pressure of the ape, set up a discordant clamour with their distressed cries. 
The din of those mighty creatures wailing, pressed by the mountain, filled 
the earth, the four quarters and the outlying woods. Serpents with massive 
hoods bearing the svastika mark vomited fierce fire and bit the rocks with 
their fangs. Those huge rocks, bitten by the poisonous snakes in their fury, 
burst into flame and broke into a thousand bits. Even the great body of healing 
herbs that grew on that mountain could not counteract that poison, though 
they were antidotes against poison. Imagining (hat the mountain was being 
blown up by spirits, the anchorites left it. The frightened vidyUdharas rose 
up for it along with their women-foLk, leaving behind, in the drinking 
grounds, gold jugs containing liquor, vessels of great price, gold water-pots, 
and all kinds of comestibles, including those that were eaten by licking, 
cooked Hesh of different kinds, shields made of bull's hide and swords with 
gold hilts. Wearing garlands, decked with red flowers and unguents, those 
tipsy folk, with lotus eyes red with drink, rose into the sky. And their women, 
wearing necklaces of pearls, anklets, shoulder-rings and bracelets, stood 
smiling in mid air by the side of their spouses, astonished at what they saw. 
Displaying their mastery of the 'great lore*, the foremost of the viJyaJharas 
assembled in the sky and gazed at the mountain. And (hey heard the sages, 
who had realized the Self, the edranas and the siddhas, who had all stationed 
themselves in the sky, .say. 'This Hanumaji. son of the Wind-god, huge as 
a mountuii) and endowed with immense swiftness, wishes to cross the sea, 
home of the monsters of the deep. He is attempting an alt but impossible task 
(or the .sake of Rama and the monkeys; he wishes to reach the farther shore.' 
The vidyddbaras, who heard what tha.se mighty souls said, saw standing on 
the lop of the mountain, the great ape of the measureless puissance. 

He of the mountainous size shook Ills fur. rocked himself a little and 
let off a great shout that sounded tike a huge rain cloud thundering, in the 
act of rising into the sky he flung out his rounded tail covered with thick fur, 
as the lord of the birds (Garuda) whips out the snake with a violent jerk. His 
tail, which he threw out behind him as he gained in speed, looked like a great 
serpent that Garuda was carrying off. The ape, holding his arms, that were 
like great iron clubs, rigidly, attenuated his hip, and drew up his feet. Then 
drawing up his shoulders and shrinking his neck, the fortunate and heroic one 
mobilised all his prowess, strength and will power. Casting up his eye to look 
far along the way he was to take, and seeing the sky, he contained his breath. 
Planting his feet firmly on the ground and contracting his ears, HanumSn, the 
mighty ape of the immense strength, the foremost of his kind, addressed them 
as he was about to rise into the sky: 'Like the arrow, swift as the wind, that 
RSghava shoots, I shall go to Lanka ruled by Rdvana. If I do not find Janaka's 
daughter in Lanka, I shall go to the abode of the gods with the same speed. 
And if I cannot fmd her in heaven, I shall effortlessly tie up the King of the 
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rak^asa^ Ravana, and bring him here. Whatever happens, I shall fulfil my 
object and return with SitS. Or I shall pluck Lanka by the roots and bring it 
and Ravana with it.' Having thus assured the apes, Hanuman, that great ape 
of the immense speed, sprang into the sky without the least hesitation. The 
mighty ape regarded himself as in no way inferior to Suparna. 

When he leapt into the sky the tree.s on the mountain, under the impact 
of his speed, shot into the sky all around him. sucking in their boughs. 
Carrying with him. by the force of his thighs, the trees in flower, with the 
drunken lapwings on them, he sailed along the clear sky. The trees that had 
been hauled up by the speed of his thighs followed the ape for a while, as 
relations accompany the man who is .starting on a long Journey. The sdl and 
other big trees, (hat were tom up by the swiftness of his onset, followed 
Hanumdn as his army follows the King. Hanumlln, huge as a mountain, 
followed by many a tree in full flower, was a marvellous sight. Then those 
trees that were heavy plunged into the salt sea, even as mountains plunge into 
the ocean from fear of Mahcndra. The ape who, covered with many a flower, 
bud and blossom, loomed tike a cloud, was as attractive in appearance as a 
mountain covered with fireflies. When they were no longer dragged in his 
wake by his speed, those trees, shedding their flowers, fell down here and 
there on the water, like well wishers who return after seeing off a departing 
friend. And the flowers of some trees, being much lighter than those of others, 
were carried on farther by ihe wind raised by the ape and fell into the sea, 
a pretty sight, the sea shining like the star-spangled sky. The ape, followed 
by masses of many coloured flowers, looked like a cloud in the sky adorned 
with streaks of lightning. The water, covered with flowers shaken down by 
his speed, looked like the sky with lovely stars rising. His arms, extended 
to (heir full length as he passed along (he sky. looked like five-headed snakes 
emerging from a mountain-top. One moment it looked as if the great ape were 
drinking up the sea with its massed billows, the next, as if he would drink 
up the sky. As he sailed along the way of the wind, his eyes dazzled like 
lightning and blazed like mountain conflagrations. The huge red and round 
eyes of the ape chief shone like the sun and the moon (risen at once). His 
red face and copper-coloured nose looked like the sun's orb against the 
evening sky. And the erect tail of the son of Vgyu, who was taking a flying 
leap across the sky, looked like the flagstaff of Indra set up straight. The 
mighty and sagacious son of Wind-god, with his white teeth and his tail 
curved over him, looked like the sun with a halo round it. The great ape with 
his immense hind parts, which were scarlet in colour, looked like a riven 
mountain with a huge area of its mineral ores exposed to view. As that lion 
among apes flew across the ocean, the wind rushing through his arm-pits 
thundered like the raincloud. The mighty ape looked like a meteor flashing 
across the sky with a burning tail, from somewhere high above the northern 
quarter. The ape who, with his immense length, shone like the speeding sun, 
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reminded one of a tusker with the rope round its middle streaming after it. 
With his body passing high oveihead and its shadow falling on the water, 
the ape reminded one of a boat on the sea flying before the wind. Every bit 
of sea over which the ape moved looked, because of the force exerted by his 
speeding things, as if it were convulsed by evil spirits. Scattering the massed 
and mountainous billows with the high wind raised by his speeding breast, 
the mighty ape tore on his way. The fierce wind raised by the ape and the 
wind that sent the clouds scurrying put the obstreperous sea in a turmoil. As 
he flew, (he formidable ape seemed to drag behind him the huge billows on 
the salt sea and to toss apart earth and heaven. He passed swiftly over the 
rolling billows, huge as Meru and Mahendra, as if he were reckoning their 
number and leaving them behind. The water that was thrown up by the force 
of his speed, rising up to the sky with its clouds, itself looked like a huge 
autumn cloud. Whales, alligators, fish and turtle were exposed to view like 
the bodies of person-s when their clothes are pulled off. The sea*serpents, 
seeing him lly along the sky, took that mighty ape for Supama. Ten yojanas 
wide and thirty long, the shadow of that lion among apes falling on the water 
was an entrancing sight. The shadow that followed the son of Vayu lay 
extended on the salt like a compact ma.ss of pure white clouds. The powerful, 
gigantic ape shone on the track of the wind, where there is no foothold, like 
a winged mountain. A valley seemed to form instantly in (he ocean along (he 
way the mighty ape made for himself with all his strength and speed. Going 
along the track of the birds like the king of the birds, Hanuman pulled behind 
him massive clouds, as the wind docs. The great clouds which the ape drew 
after him. shone white and tawny, black and pink. He looked like the moon 
as he went in and out of the thick bank of clouds, now hidden from view, 
now visible. 

Seeing the monkey going along with the utmost speed, the gods. 
}*andharvas and danavax showered him with flowers. Designing the 
fulfilment of Rama's object, the sun was mild to the great ape as he flew, and 
the Wind-god was kind to him. The sages extolled him as he flew along the 
sky. and the gods and (he gandharvas sang the praises of him of the immense 
power. Nagas, yaksasy rak^asasy gods and birds, were all praise for him. 
seeing how completely free from fatigue the great ape was. 

THE RAKSASAS 

Although the Indian «pic gives pride of place to rasas of heroism and love, it allows room 
for the depiction of blhhatsa or the rasa of repulsion also. The ugly has its own place as a 
foil 10 the bcouliful in the divine order of things arK) hence in literature. Demonesses in every 
ugly shape imaginable surround Siti at the behest of Ravana in the aSola grove, atiemately 
cajoling and threatening her. The excerpt selected describes this scenario. 
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CANTOI7 

Just (hen the moon that looked like a bed of lotus rose high into (he 
unclouded heavens, like a swan riding with its cool rays the bright moon 
attended on the son of the Wind-god. intent as it seemed on ministering to 
him. He saw Sitd. with her face like the full moon, sunk as it were under the 
burden of her grief like an over-loaded ship at sea. Trying to see Vaidehl 
clearly, he saw the rdksasi who were not far away, a frightful crowd, the one- 
eyed. the one-eared. the woman whose car covered her body like drapery, 
her who had no cars, another whose ears were bunched up like a conch, one 
who breathed through her nose located on die shoulder, a woman with a huge 
dome of a head, another with a thin and abnormally long neck, one who had 
but a wisp of hair, another who was totally bald, one who had a thatch like 
wool, another woman with pendulous ears and forehead, yet another with a 
pendulous belly and breasts; one with pendulous lips, another whose lips 
grew on her chin. There was one whose mouth dropped vacantly, another 
whose knees protruded. And there were those who were disproportionately 
tall or short, those who had humps on their back, who were thick-shanked 
or dwarfish, those with long projecting teeth, twisted mouths, or red eyes, 
and others with disfigured visages. And the great ape beheld other raksasis 
who made one shudder—lontastically got up, some scarlet, some black and 
all of (hem irascible and given to quarrelling. They were armed with iron 
spears, kutas and mudgaras. and had faces like the boar, the deer, the tiger, 
the buffalo, the goat and the jackal, and feet that resembled the pads of 
elephants and camels and the hooves of horses; and others had heads buried 
in their trunks. There were women with a single hand or a single foot, women 
with ears fashioned like those of the hare, the ass. the dog, the cow. the horse 
or the monkey. There were women with great noses, others, whose noses were 
on the side of the face, yet others with no noses at all. others whose nose.s 
were like the elephant's proboscis; some had noses that breathed out from the 
forehead. There were women who had legs like the elephant's monstrously 
big legs, legs like the crows, legs on which hair grew as on the head. There 
were women with abnormally large necks and heads, and with monstrously 
big paps and bellies, with huge mouths and eyes, and with extraordinarily 
long huge mouth.s and eyes, and with extraordinarily long tongues and nails; 
women with ewe’s faces and faces like those of the elephant, the cow, the 
pig, the horse, the camel or the mule; frightful raksasis armed with spear and 
mudgara, irascible and quarrelsome; women with projecting teeth and smoky 
hair and with deformed faces swilling liquor all the time, and grossly addicted 
to flesh and toddy; who lived on flesh and blood, their bodies smeared with 
them all over. 

They sat round that giant forest tree which had huge boughs and af some 
di.stance from it. And the fortunate Hanumin saw, seated at the foot of the 
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tree, the divinely beautiful and flawless princess the daughter of Janaka; lack¬ 
lustre, scorched by grief, her hair covered with din, she looked like a star 
that had fallen from heaven, its merits having been exhausted. She was rich 
in the possession of a stainless character, but denied a sight of her husband 
(for which she pined). Though she lacked brilliant jewels, she had her 
nusband's love for her splendid adornment. Held captive by the King of the 
rsk^asas and denied the company of her relations, she was like a cow- 
elephant that had got separated from the herd and was kept chained, while 
a lion was preparing to pounce on it. She looked like a digit of the moon at 
the end of the rains, behind the fleecy clouds of aunjmn. Faded and unkempt 
because she had not made her toilet, she reminded one of a vfna without 
strings. He beheld Sita in the aioka grove, plunged in an ocean of grief, 
staunch in her loyalty to her husband, but held in bondage most unjustly by 
the rSk^asis who surrounded her like evil planets hemming in the 
constellation Rohini. She looked tike a creeper that had not flowered. With 
her beautiful body covered with dirt like a lotus stalk besmirched with mire, 
her loveliness was muted. The ape Hanumdn saw the beautiful lady Sita with 
the dark fawn eyes cold in her soiled arul much worn garment, doleful- 
looking, but unbroken in spirit, sustained as she was by the thought of her 
husband's puissance, and protected by her own virtue. Hanuman, the son of 
the Wind-god, rejoiced exceedingly at having set eyes on Maithill, who 
looked timorou.sly about her like a fawn and whose hot sighs seemed to 
shrivel the trees with their new shoots; who seemed like the sum of all 
sorrows, and the billows of grief overvauUing the heavens. Though thin and 
wasted, she was lovely with her perfectly proportioned limbs and shone 
without the aid of jewels. At the sight of her whose eyes were like wine, 
Hanuman shed tears of joy and made his salutations to Raghava. And having 
made his bow to Rama and to Laksmana, the heroic Hanuman, happy at 
having found Sica, remained hidden from view. 


THE SLEEPING CHAMBERS 

This extract, presenU a very Interesting and almost comic episode in HanumSn's futile search 
for Sits in Rgvana's harem. An inviolate bachelor, the monkey-god finds himself in the 
presence of a bevy of women half-clad and half-asleep. We indeed marvel at the vastness of 
Vaimiki s range the variety of human emotions he has brought out in all their intensity. 

CANTO-5 

The sagacious one saw the brilliant moon swimming in mid heaven, like 
a bull in heat restlessly pacing the cow-byre, as if poured out its flood of 
beams and spread a canopy of light over the earth. Dispelling the sorrows 
of all creatures with its cool and lucent rays, making the ocean swell, and 
lighting up all existences, it rode in (he sky. The same beauty shone from 
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that midnight moon as is seen on eanh in the Mandara mountain, in the sea 
at nightfall, and in the lotus that lies on the water. Like the swan in its silver 
cage, the lion in the Mandara cave, and the heroic warrior on the back of a 
proud tusker, shone the moon in the sky. The full orbed moon recalled the 
bull with the mighty hump and the sharp horns, the great white mountain with 
its lofty peak, and the elephant with its tusks hooped with gold. Freed from 
the dimness caused by panicles of snow, and the darkness of night by 
absorbing the effulgence of the sun. the lordly moon that sports the sign of 
the hare brilliantly lit up that sign by its glorious radiance. Like the lion on 
his rock, the royal tusker on the baltlefteld, and the King back in his own 
kingdom shone the moon from its place. Blest was that second watch of the 
night, when the darkness had been ousted by the moon's brilliant progress 
and heaven's gates seemed to open wide; it saw the rdksasas indulge their 
orgies, but it also saw lovers happy and reconciled, their little quarrels made 
up. The music of strings fell sweetly on the ear; chaste women slept with their 
spouses; the rSk^asas^ who were capable of unimaginable ferocity, were out 
at play. The sagacious ape saw numberless houses full of drunken men 
heedless of their surroundings, with the attendant profusion of chariots, 
horses, and golden chairs of ^tate and an enveloping atmosphere of regnant 
pride in arms. The drunken ulksasas disputed noisly. gesturing violently with 
their stout arms; they indulged in inebriate ravings and vilified each other. 
They threw out their chests, hugged their women, changed their dress every 
now and then, and twanged their sturdy bows. He saw some women 
beautifying themselves with unguents, some sleeping, others with comely 
faces laughing, and yet others who were angry and heaved deep sighs. With 
its great tuskers trumpeung, its good men being duly honoured, and its heroic 
warriors dissatisHed with the dearth of good lighting men, the city presented 
a spectacle that was like a great pool with hissing snakes in it. He saw in that 
city rdksasas who could be classed among the first men of the world for their 
intellectual powers, their winning speech, and their faith in God; they had 
various pre-occupations, and bore charming names. He rejoiced to see them 
whose actions were fully in accord with those qualities. But he saw. too, 
others who. though ugly, seemed efficient in the discharge of their duties. And 
he beheld their women, who were beautiful and worthy of all adornment; 
pure-minded and glorious in their womanly virtues, they shone like brilliant 
stars, as they were absorbed in their lovers and their potations. He saw some 
of them who radiated beauty and who were extremely shy, locked in the 
embraces of their lovers at night in an ecstasy of bliss, like birds hugging their 
mates. The sagacious one saw others on the terraces of lofty mansions seated 
on the lap of their spouses; loved by them, they, who were faithful to dkarma, 
were in the throes of passion. He saw some others, with their upper parts 
uncovered and with lovely complexions—some like streaks of gold, others 
like molten gold of the rarest kind, and yet others like moonlight; they were 
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alone without their lovers by their side. The mighty ape warrior saw some 
of these women going out to and uniting blissfully with the lovers on whom 
they doted; while others, who were fascinatingly attractive, were happy with 
the lovers who came to them in their own homes. He saw rows upon rows 
of moonbright faces and lovely eyes with curved eyelashes and ornaments 
that seemed like woven garlands of lightning. 


THE KITCHEN 

The Indian epic poels use pleniifully a figure of speech called udauatamkdra to add grandeur 
and splendour 10 (heir descriptions. The kitclicnof Rgvana is filled with ihe rarcsi andchoicesi 
dishes and furnished wiih the most luxurious eguipment collected from all guarters. This rich 
colouring adds to the epic grandeur of these. 

And as Hanumdn went about that drinking saloon in the palace of the 
mighty Lord of the rak^asas, he noticed how richly furnished it was with all 
luxuries that the heart could desire. He saw in that apartment mounds of 
venison, buffalo and boar's flesh, kept in separate compartments and in wide 
golden platters, the cooked flesh of peacocks, capon, pork and rhinoceros, 
seasoned with curds and Sochal salt. Hanumdn saw, loo, remnants of 
porcupine, deer and peafowl, partridge and cakora, which had been partly 
coasumed; and goats flesh, all done to a lum. He saw different kinds of 
elccruarics, beverages and comestibles, some with a tang of salt, others with 
a touch of sour, some moderately sweet and others of an intoxicating 
sweetness. The attractiveness of the drinking-grounds, where flower- 
offerings had been made, was enhanced by the multitude of priceless girdles, 
anklets and armlets scattered all over it. and the profusion of drinking cups 
overturned and fruits fallen from their trays. And because of the sumptuous 
couches and divans that were to be found all over the place, the apartment 
seemed lit up even without a fire. Along with flesh foods of different kinds, 
well-dressed variously by expert cooks, aiul seasoned with piquant sauces, 
there were available drinks of many kinds of a nectar-like sweetness, clear 
and pure, and fermented drinks made from molasses, honey, flowers and 
fruits. There were different scented powders kept in separate receptacles. The 
place glowed with the heaps of flowers lhat were everywhere and with many 
kinds of vessels made of silver and crystal and golden jugs. Tht ape saw jars 
of gold and silver filled to the brim with costly wines, and vessels of gold, 
silver and crystal filled with spirits. Some had been half-emptied, others were 
wholly empty, while yet others remained untouched. Wherever he went he 
saw difl'erent kinds of delicacies, maqy varieties of liquor and food half-eaten. 
He saw strewn over the place broken jugs, overturned pots and flowers, fruits 
and water all mixed up. He saw many snow-white beds mostly with women 
sleeping on them without male company. Some of the lovely creatures slept 
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hugging each other. Some pulling off the clothes of others who had fallen 
asleep, had swathed themselves in them, when they were themselves 
overcome by sleep. Their lovely clothes and the flowers they wore gently 
rose up and down with their breath blowing on them like a very mild breeze. 
The wind surcharged with the many scents—sandal-scented bathing water, 
sweet mead, different flowers and incense—blew in the Puspaka, filling it 
with those scents. There were other women too there, in the rSksasas's abode, 
some dark-hued and lovely, some black, some of a golden complexion. 
Though lulled in slumber after strenuous love-play, they looked in their sleep 
like lotuses that had closed their petals. 


HANUMXN PRESENTS RAMA'S SIGNET RING 

The following extract brings a ray of sunshine into (he mind of $1U lost in (he darkness of 
untold suffering at the hands of heaniess demons. Though in her heart she was convinced of 
Rflma's heroism, which would rescue her sooner or later, she was beset with a hundred doubts 
when Kanumfln announced himself as Rama's messenger. 

The last vestiges of her doubts were cleared by the sighl of (he signet ring other husband 
and so reassured, she gives expression to her feelings of joy. hope and prospect of redress. 
This is a very touching episode in the epic. 

CANTO-36 

Hanurndn, the powerful son of the Wind-god, again addressed himself 
to Sits, speaking in order to induce confidence in her. T am an ape. O 
fortunate lady, and the messenger of the sagacious RSma. And here is the 
signet ring with Rama’s name on it, which I have brought with me in order 
to convince you; it was given me by the mighty Rama himself. Be comforted, 
my lady, your sorrows are at an end.' 

As she received the ring that had adorned her husband’s hand and looked 
at it, Janaki was as happy as if she was back again with him. Her lovely face 
with the large eyes, red aiKl white, shone like the moon delivered from Rahu. 
Transported with Joy at having the message from her husband, the bashful 
young lady affectionately praised the great ape. with whom she was 
immensely pleased. * Valiant, capable and wise—that is what you are, O flrst 
of apes. You have all alone penetrated into this stronghold of the rSksasas. 
The hundred-yoyand-wide ocean, the home of seamonsters, was but a cow’s- 
hoof-puddle for you, which you, whose valour deserves all praise, crossed. 

1 do not regard you as an ordinary monkey, O first of apes. You neither fear 
Ravana, nor show the least agitation. Since Rtma, the Self-realized, has sent 
you, you have every right to speak to me, first of apes. The redoubtable Rftma 
would not send anybody whom he had not tested or with whose prowess he 
was not satisfied, especially to me. God be thanked that Rtma., the righteous 
soul, who is ever true to his word, is well, and so is Lak$mana of the immenst 
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power. Sumicra's perpetual joy. But if KHojtstha is well, why does he not in 
his wrath bum the ocean-girdled earth, like the conflagration at the 
dissolution of the worlds ? There is no doubt that the two of them can destroy 
even the gods. I can only think that there is no end to my miseries. 

'I hope that Rama does not abandon himself to grief and suffering, and 
that he, the first of men is busying himself with what needs to be done. I trust 
that the prince is not so depressed and dazed as to be remiss in action, or 
lacking in will or initiative. Does Rima. scorcher of the foe, employ the three 
expedients and the fourth also in different ways in the case of friends, whose 
well-wisher he would be. and enemies, whom he should wish to subdue ? 
Does he secure allies ? And do others seek his alliance ? Are these allies such 
as would do him credit (be of service to him) ? And does he command their 
respect ? Does the prince seek the blessings of the gods? Does he put his trust 
in God and at the same time exeit himself to the utmost to gain his objectives ? 

T hope Raghava has not ceased to love me because I am far away. Will 
he ever redeem me from these travails? Rama was made for happiness. He 
does not deserve to suffer. God forbid that he should perish, succumbing to 
such unprecedented miseries. Has he been frequently hearing from home 
about the welfare of KausalyS. SumitrS and Bharata ? I hope that Raghava, 
who is worthy of all esteem, does not suffer grievously on my account. I hope 
he has not forgotten me or become alienated. Will he rescue me from my 
plight? Will Bharata. who loves his brother, send for my sake a formidable 
force, with banners flying, and commanded by ministers? Will the gracious 
king of the apes. Sugrlva, be coming to my rescue, accompanied by the valiant 
apes who fight with nails and teeth ? Will the heroic Laksmana. in whom 
Sumitrd ever rejoices, who is an adept in the use of celestial weapons, destroy 
the R^sasas with his host of arrows? Shall I see before long Rdvana with 
his friends slain in battle by a rierce, flaming arrow? 1 hope that R^a's face 
of the golden complexion, and sweet-smelling like the lotus, does not wither 
in sorrow in my absence, like the lotus in the sun. denied water? Is his heart 
still sustained by courage—he who gave up the kingdom for the sake of 
dharma, and took me walking with him to the forest and yet felt neither pain, 
nor grief, nor fear ? Neither father nor mother nor any one else is dearer to 
him or even as dear as myself; and only so long should I wish to live. O 
messenger, as I hear news of my beloved.' 

The lady having spoken these pregnant words, which fell sweet on the 
ear. stopped, desiring to hear again his agreeable words that would all be of 
Rama. Maruti of the terrible valour answered, clasping his hands on his head. 
'RlUna does not know that you are here, O lady of the lotus eyes; that is why 
he has not quickly retrieved you as the Destroyer'-of-the-Citadel did Saci. The 
moment he hears from me, Raghava will be here, bringing a great army of 
apes and bears with him. Immobilizing the imperturbable sea, the abode of 
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Vanjna, with a food of arrows, Kakutslha will destroy the entire rSksa^a 
population of Lanka. Whoever then stands in the way of RSma, be it Death 
himself, or the gods and the asuras in combination, he will destroy them too. 
Deluged by grief at not seeing you, noble lady, R^a can be no more happy 
than an elephant beset by a lion, O noble one. This 1 swear to you, my lady, 
by the Malaya and the Vindhya. by the Meru and Mandara, by the Dardura 
and all the roots and fruit.s on which we feed, that you shall see Rama's 
handsome face, with its lovely eyes and charming ear-pendants, like the full 
moon rising. You shall soon see RSma sealed on the Prasravana mountain, 
O Vaidehi, like the Performer-of-ihe-hundrcd-sacrifices on the summit of 
heaven. RSghava eats no tlesh, he drinks no meat; in the fifth watch of the 
day he partakes of the prescribed fare produced from forest produce. With 
his mind wholly absorbed in thoughts of you, he does not drive away from 
his body even the gnats and the mosquitoes, the insects and the things that 
creep and crawl. Wholly given to brooding and grieving, and helpless in the 
grip of longing, he thinks of nothing else. Most of the time he docs not sleep; 
and even if he should fall sleep, he, ihe best of men. wakes up with a start, 
calling *Sit^ I* sweetlv. if he exclaims again and again with a sigh, 'Alas, 
my dear!' The mighty prince, O lady, suffers perpetual torment and as he 
goes on catling you by name, is firm in his views and straining every nerve 
to get you back.’ 

The daughter of Videha's king, relieved of her sorrow by hearing about 
Rama, but feeling as sad as Rama himself on hearing of his suffering, 
resembled an early autumn night with (he moon shining through clouds. 


HANUMAN impressed by RJVANA'S PERSONALITY 

When Hanuman first secs Rivana holding court in alt his glory, he is indeed impressed, so 
much so that he exclaims wiih admiration that Havana embodies every virtue that is desirable 
in a mighty rutcr. In courage, strength, valour arnl splendour, there is no one to match Havana. 
The opulence of his je^vcllcry and (he comforts of his palace are extraordinary. The onlooker 
Hanumdn is so fascinated that he exclaims that, but for his cruelty, Havana would have 
outshone even the god of gods. Here we have a glimpse of VilmlkJ's epic an depicting the 
personality of the villain in colours matching those of the hero. 

CANT049 

Hanuman, formidable in his valour, gazed, his eyes red with anger, on 
the King of the raksasas. astonished at his exploits. The latter dazzled with 
his own splendour and the brilliance of his priceless crown of gold, set with 
rows of pearls, and his lovely jewels, which looked like the creation of the 
mind, with their abundance of priceless brilliants attached with diamond pins. 
He was clad in rare silks and his body was smeared with red sandal paste 
of which were traced various interesting patterns. The heroic one radiating 
power shone with his ten heads, like the Mandara with its peaks crowded with 
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various monsters, with their mouths open, their blood-red. baleful eyes which 
fascinated the beholder, their great teeth gleaming red and sharp and their 
(pouting) lips. He who looked like a mound of black collyrium wore a pearl 
necklace with a pendant radiant as the full moon, which reminded one of a 
great rain-cloud with cranes about it poised on the crest of the Mount Merv. 
He was seated on a great and splendid throne of crystal covered with a superb 
coverlet set with brilliants, his anns. rubbed with rare sandal, and adorned 
with shining shoulderings. looking like five-headed serpents. He sat in state 
surrounded by his principal counsellors—Durdhara. Prahastha. the rdk$asa 
Mahapdrsva and Nikumbha. who were haughty in the consciousness of their 
strength—as the earth is surrounded by the four oceans. As Hanuman looked 
at the King of the rak^asas whose splendour was limitless, attended upon by 
his counsellors and officials and other rSk^asas endowed with intellect and 
wisdom as the Lord of the gods is waited upon by the immortals, he reminded 
him of a rain-cloud on the top of Mount Meru that had not yet discharged 
its waters. 

Though the rSksasas, tierce in their valour, wont on inflicting blows on 
him. he was filled with limitless wonder as he gazed at the King of the 
rSksasas. Awed by his splendour, he thought. ‘ Ah. how magnificent he 
looks! What courage, strength and splendour! How superbly are all kingly 
qualities blended in this king of the raksasasl If his unrighteousness had not 
overwhelmed him. this king of the raksasas might well have been the 
protector of even the world of the gods and Sakra. It is because of his cruel 
and unkind acts, which the world execrates, lhat all creatures, including the 
gods and the asuraSy go in fear of him. Roused to wrath, he could turn the 
world into one vast ocean.' Such were the thoughts that passed through the 
mind of the sagacious ape, as he contemplated the greatness of the King of 
the raksasas with his endleSsS power. 


THE APES RAVAGE THE HONEY-GROVE 

V^mikrs poetic an leave.^ no ras<i5thSna (emotive occasion) unexpioited in terms of epic 
treatment. One is (he ravage of Madhuvana. the favourite flower garden of King Sugriva, by 
monkeys headed by Kanumin after ihcir successful completion of the search for Siti. 

Generdliy, the atmosphere of Uic epic is grand and the action serious, leaving little room 
for comedy and amusing senUnizot^m. But here, the monkeys described earlier as demi-gods 
let themselves go. They eat. drink and make merry, trespassing into the king's garden secure 
in the knowledge that the success or their mission would absolve them of punishment. 

CANTD-61 

Ahgada and the other valiant apes, as well as Hanuman, accepted 
JSrnbavfln's advice. And they all, following V§yu's son. departed from the 
Mahendra with happy hearts. They, with their immense bodies as huge as 
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Mem or Mandara, and their tremendous strength, seemed to blot out the sky 
as they passed, like great tuskers filled with lust. They seemed to carry with 
their eyes, fixed unwinkingly on him, the resolute Hanum^ of the terrific 
strength and speed, whom all creatures vied with each other in honouring. 
Assured that Raghava*s purpose would be accomplished, and resolved to win 
undying fame for themselves, who had done what they had set out to do, they 
flew exalted by the consciousness of their triumphs. They were eager tOw 
convey the good news, and welcomed the prospect of fighting; and the brave 
apes were resolved to discharge in full their obligations to Rama. Tlying 
along the sky, the apes came to a wood full of trees and creepers, that was 
comparable to Nandana. Known as Madhuvana, it was under the special care 
of Sugriva; no creature dared to lay hands on it, and all creatures loved it. 
It was in the charge of the valiant Dadhimukha. uncle of the mighty Sugriva, 
and he was ever vigilant in protecting it. On reaching that great wood, which 
the King of the apes loved as the apple of his eye, the apes were in a frenzy 
of excitement. E)clighted at having got to that great honey*grove, the honey- 
red apes begged the prince to let them have honey. And the Prince got them 
the permission of Jamba van and other elderly apes, and allowed them to drink 
honey. Thus permitted, the apes were in bliss. Egged on by each other, they 
in their exuberance of spirits began dancing and capering. Some sang, some 
ducked and bowed, some danced, some burst out laughing, others fell on their 
backs, or strutted up and down, or leapt and jumped, or gibbered nonsense. 
Some came together amicably, others fell to disputing. Some leapt from tree 
to tree, others jumped down from (he treetops; some with a powerful upward 
thrust, sprang from the ground on to the tops of great trees. One goes laughing 
(o another who is singing, another goes weeping to one who is laughing. One 
nudges him who is weeping, and he is set upon by another with a great deal 
of noise. The ape army wa.$ thus in a tumult, agitated by the uncontrolled 
goings on of those who were dead drunk. There was not one there who was 
not drunk, nor one who was not stiff with pride. 

Seeing the fruits in the wood being consumed and the trees denuded of 
their leaves and flowers, the ape Dadhimukha was in a great rage, and he tried 
to prevent them. When they, in their ungovernable mood, threatened him, that 
veteran ape warrior, the guardian of the wood, resolved to use the utmost force 
in defending it against the depredations of the monkeys. Some he rebuked 
harshly in his overbearing way, others he slapped casually: with some he 
picked up a quarrel, others he sought to persuade. Some being drunk talked 
back at him, and when he sought to restrain them by force, they who were 
su-angers to fear for the nonce assailed him in a body and dragged him about, 
not being in a condition to see that they were doing wrong. Mauling him with 
their claws, biting him and leaving him almost dead from the way they 
pounded him with their hands and feet, the apes in a body, under the sway 
of intoxication, denuded the great wood of its wealth. 
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VDDDHAK;CNPA : LAKSMANA PIERCED BY SPEAR 

Valmiki's great poetic power reaches iu peak in the gra^ic and spirited description of the 
extraordinary battle between Rama and RSvana. He misses no important detail. Even the names 
of the missiles used, their swift movement and the cfTect they had on their targets are all 
recorded in the minutest detail. The rasas of yuddhovtra and odbhuta mingle, adding to the 
epic grandeur of the classic. 

A major event after the bloody battle begins is the piercing of Laksmana’s chest by 
RSvana's irresistible spear. For a moment, RSma'seamp is seized by dread of his impending 
fate. RSma's wrath is aroused and even he is nonplussed for a moment. 

The dramatic suspense at this unexpected setback to Laksmana has been very 
dramatically set out by the epic poet Though Rama's wrath ensures the flight of Ravana from 
the battlefield, he cannot but yield to sorrow at the fate of his brother Laksmana. He laments 
his powerlessness to protect his younger brother from danger. At this juncture, the doctor 
Su$ena revives his drcx>ping spirits by offering a ray of hope. ]f only medicinal herbs could 
be brought speedily from the distant mountain Laksmana coutd be saved. Fortunately 
Hanuman is ready to undertake this superhuman feat. Laksmana is brought back to life and 
Rama gels ready to destroy Ravana in a final encounter. 

CANTO-IOI 

When thal missile was rendered ineffective. Ravana, the ruler of the 
r3ksasas, was doubly wroth, and he despatched another, it was a fierce 
missile designed by Maya that Ravana of the immense splendour directed 
against Rilghava. From his bow issued spears, maces, and pestles, all of an 
admantinc hardness, and blazing. Like the furious winds let loose when the 
world comes to an end came iron clubs, irremovable nooses and burning 
aSanis. The blessed and illustrious RSghava who had mastery over all the 
great missiles put it down with the super-missile of the gandhanw. When 
it was thus nullified by the mighty Raghava. Ravana, his eyes red with anger, 
despatched the missile presided over by the sun; thereupon huge shining discs 
issued from the bow of the astute Dasagriva whose hand worked with terriHc 
speed. As they came from all sides, the sky was Jit up and wherever they fell 
those quarters were illumined as if by the sun, the moon and the planets. 
Raghava split those discs as well as other weapons of various kinds that were 
Hred by RIvana, with his volley of arrows. Seeing that missile worsted, 
Ravana, the Raksasa king, struck Rama with ten arrows in all the vital and 
vulnerable parts. But. though smitten by the ten darts speeded from Ravana's 
great bow, Righava of the tremendous power was no whit shaken. In his rage 
he, ever victorious in battle, struck Ravana with numberless arrows on every 
pan of his body. In the meanwhile Laksmana the strong, the younger brother 
of Raghava, destroyer of the foe. had in his anger taken out seven arrows. 
With those arrows of immense force, that man of splendour cut to pieces 
Havana's flag with the effigy of a man’s head. The fortunate and strong 
Lak$mana also cut off the head with its flashing ear^pendants, of the rok^asa 
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who drove Ravana's chariot. And with five sharp arrows, Laksmana severed 
the rdksasa king's bow, which resembled an elephant's trunk, along with the 
arrows he held. And Vibhisana jumping up slew with his mace RSvana's 
splendid horses that were mountainous in .size and resembled black clouds. 
The nimble Ravana Jumped down from his great chariot when its horses were 
killed: and he, the powerful king of the raksasas incensed against his brother, 
hurled at him, with all the force that he could command, a javelin that blazed 
like lightning. Before it could reach its target, Lak.smanahit it down with three 
of his arrows. 

And there arose a great tumult from the monkey forces. That javelin, 
with its golden chain, fell down cut into three piece.s, like a blazing meteorite 
emitting sparks as it fell from the sky. Thereupon he grasped a huge javelin 
that was celebrated for its power; it was reputed that death himself could not 
resist it. It blazed with its own power. Ravana mustered all his strength, 
heaving and swinging that terrible Javelin, which shone with the scorching 
splendour of (ndra's vajra and the thunderbolt. The valiant Laksmana, seeing 
the imminent danger to Vibhlsana's life, quickly stepped to his side. And to 
save him. he drew his bow to the full and showered with his arrows Rdvana 
who had the javelin in his hand. Thwarted of his purpose by that shower of 
arrows let off by the mighty warrior. Ravana made up his mind to assail him 
instead. Seeing his brother saved by Laksmana. Ravana addressed the latter 
saying, ' Since you. whose strength is worthy of all praise, have rescued 
Vibhisana, I am leaving (he raksasa alone and directing this Javelin against 
you. Hurled by my arm, sturdy as an iron club, it shall cleave your breast 
and walk away with your life, red with gore’. Saying this, RSvana in a mighty 
rage hurled at Laksmana with a strident shout that killer Javelin which with 
its eight bells, made a tremendous din; it had been forged *by Maya with all 
the resources of his witchcraft, and it dazzled the eye with its power. Hurled 
with tremendous force, the javelin swiftly reached Laksmana with a 
thunderous clamour. As it W3.s nearing him. Raghava uttered the blessing. 
'May all be well with Laksmana. And you. javelin, shall fail of your purpose, 
and fall down spent.' The javelin hurled by the raging Ravana, came like a 
serpent whose breath is poison, and quickly plunged into the breast of (he 
fearless Laksmana. Burning like the tongue of the king of the serpents, that 
javelin of surpassing splendour hit Laksmana's spacious chest with a 
tremendous force. And Laksmana fell, his heart cloven by the javelin which, 
thrown with such force by RSvana, had come a long way. Seeing Laksmana 
in that plight, RSma who was by his side was plunged in grief for the brother 
he loved with a great love. His eyes turbid with tears, he was submerged in 
grief for a while. Then a Herceness as of the fire of (he world's end possessed 
him. Remembering it was no time for grief, he fought a terrific fight resolved, 
as he looked at Laksmana, upon slaying Ravana by putting forth every ounce 
of energy in him. For he had before his eyes Laksmana lying on the battle- 
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Held pierced by (he javelin and delued with blood, like a mountain with a 
serpent on its flank. The great apes, trying their hardest to pull out that javelin 
which Ravana had thrown with all his force, could not do it; and (while they 
were attempting this), they were assaulted by an unbearable fusillade of 
arrows by him. And the javelin had. piercing through Saumitri's body, pinned 
him to the ground. Seizing with both hands (hat fearful javelin, RSma with 
his immense strength pulled it out and broke it into two. While he was thus 
engaged, the strong Rivana struck every limb of his with arrows that tore 
at the vitals. Unmindful of them, he embraced Laksmana and said to 
Hanum^ and Sugriva, Take care of Laksmana here, great apes; the time is 
come for which I have long waited, to display my prowess, like the rain cloud 
at the end of summer for which the cdtaka has been longing. Dasagriva shall 
now go to his doom. You shall—promise you solemnly—see within an hour 
the world devoid of either Rsvana or of Rflma. Slaying Ravana this very day 
1 will repay him for all the miseries I have suffered and the hell that 1 have 
gone through— loss of kingdom, exile in the forest, wandering in the 
Dandakas, (he abduction of Vaidehi, the encounter with the rsk^asas. This 
day I have set eyes in the battlefield on the wicked creature because of whom 
I slew Vali and placed Sugriva on the throne and brought the ape army here, 
by building the bridge over the ocean and crossing the sea. Ravana shall not 
live, now that my eye has lighted on him. even as the man must die on whom 
the basilisk has looked. O great apes whom none durst attack, sitting 
comfortably on the crest of the mountain, you shall see me fight Ravaiia to* 
day. All the three worlds with the gods and the gandharvas^ the sages and 
the cQranas, shall see that unique quality which distinguishes Rama, his 
quintessential quality as warrior To-day I shall do what all the worlds of the 
moving and the non-moving and all the gods shall talk about to the end of 
time.' 

Having said this R^a. with a composed mind, assailed Da^griva with 
sharp arrows decked with burnished gold. And Ravana showered RSma with 
blazing ndracas and pestles as the cloud pours out its cascades of rain. The 
arrows shot by Rtma and those shot by Ravana, clashing with each other, 
caused a tremendous din. Split and scattered, they fell down, their tips 
burning. The thud of bowstring on palm as the arrows were shot by Rama 
and Ravana caused such an unbelievably dreadful noise as frightened all 
creatures. Deluged hy showers of darts and sore oppressed by the mighty 
wielder of the blazing bow, Ravana was so frightened that he fled like a bank 
of clouds buffeted by the winds. Hanuman fetches (he Medicinal Herbs. 

CANTO-102 

Seeing Laksmana grievously wounded by the javelin of the strong 
Ravana and drenched with blood, Rama, even as he went on discharging a 
flood of arrows and fighting the wicked Ravana ruthlessly, said to Susena, 
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*Here is the heroic Laksmana^ writhing like a serpent on the ground, floored 
by Ravana's valour. It harrows cny heart. How could 1 fight with my heart 
in a chaotic tumult as I look at him who is dearer to me than life, his body 
bathed in blood ? Should this brother of mine, with the auspicious marks, who 
is admired for his prowess in battle, die, what should I do with life or 
happiness ? Seeing my brother laid low by that wicked Ravana, my vaunted 
valour seems to sink into itself for very shame; my bow slips from my hand* 
my arrows falter, my eyes are blinded by tears, my limbs are limp like the 
dreamer's when he tries to walk; my mind is deluged by anxiety and I would 
welcome death.' Seeing the brother, whom he loved like his own life, his body 
grievously wounded in the vitals, and groaning in an agony of pain, Raghava 
was overwhelmed by grief; succumbing to sorrow and anxiety, he wailed in 
his misery, his senses in a chaos of tumult. Seeing my brother Lak^mana 
struck down before cny eyes, and lying in the dust of the battlefield, I have 
no further use for fighting nor indeed for my life or for Sits. When Laksmana 
lies struck down on the battlefield, what shall I do with kingdom or with life ? 
And what shall I gain by fighting? In every country, one may pick up wife 
and kin; but where can one find a brother like him. even if he were one bom 
of the same mother ?* 

When Rama thus lamented, his mind in a whirl, his body writhing in 
agony, his heart wrung by compassion, the valiant Susena assured him, 
'Lak$mana, the fount of prosperity, is not dead at all, O you of the mighty 
arm. His face shows no unpleasing change; it has not darkened, nor is it lack¬ 
lustre. It has a beaming, gracious look. The colour of his palms is the red of 
the lotus; his eyes are unclouded and serene. That is not how a dead man 
would look. O King, only those who are long-lived display such marks. 
Laksmana, the augmenter of prosperity, is not dead. You must not grieve, 
O valiant one; he. the subduer of the foe, lives. As he, with his limbs 
sprawling, sleeps soundly, his stertorous breathing shows that he lives.* 
Having thus reassured Raghava, Su^na urged Hanuman who was by his side. 

' Go quick; my friend, to the good hill on which grow the medicinal herbs, 
of which Jamba van spoke once before and bring me the herb known as 
viSalya-karani, which grows on its southern peak, and which has the power 
to heal wounds. Also fetch me the other herbs, savarna-karani, sandhana- 
karani and sanjivinL All these are needed for reviving the mighty warrior 
Laksmana.' Thus told, the fortunate Hanum^ went straight away to the 
mountain of the herbs, but when he was there he was non-plussed by his 
inability to identify that potent herb. And Miruti of the limitless power made 
up his mind to carry off the peak itself. *I infer that herb grows on this hill, 
since this hill answers to Suseria's description of its location. If I went back 
without the herb, the delay might be fatal, and my reputation would suffer.* 
Having come to this conclusion. Hanumftn of the immense strength 
approached the great mountain and grasping its peak with its many flowering 
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trees shook it thrice and tore it up by the roots. And that tiger among apes, 
swinging and weighing it in his hand, sprang into the sky, carrying that peak 
which looked like a black rain*cloud full of water. Making his best speed, 
he arrived at the battlefield, and putting down the peak, rested for a while; 
then he told Su$eita, *I could not identify the herb you wanted, O best of apes, 
so I have brought the peak itself.' Praising the son of the Wind-god, Susena, 
the great ape, plucked the herb he wanted. Seeing that feat of Hanumln which 
even the gods could not compass, the apes and the rSk^asas on the battle¬ 
field were amazed. Crushing the herb, Susena gave it to Lak^mana of the 
immense splendour to sniff. When Laksmana, slayer of the enemy forces, 
with his many wounds smell it. he was instantly healed of his wounds and 
freed from pain, and he instantly got up from the ground. On seeing this, the 
apes were delighted and they praised Susena, saying, 'Well done!' And 
Rama, destroyer of the foe, called out to Laksmana. 'Welcome, my boy*, and 
his eye.s full of tears, gave him an affectionate hug. And, as he held him in 
his embrace. RSghava said,' God be thanked that I am able to see you again, 
come back from the dead, O valiant one. If you should die; Laksmana, what 
use should 1 have for my life or for Sita, much less for victory?* When 
RSghava. the mighty soul, said this, Laksmana. who was still weak, replied 
in a faint faltering voice. 'Having made (hat vow of yours, you of the 
indefeasible valour should not treat it lightly, like a man of straw. Men of 
worth do not break their plighted word, O blameless one; is not the honouring 
of pledges the mark of greatness? You must not indulge this mood of world- 
weariness brought on by your love for me; you should fulfil your pledge 
forthwith by slaying Ravana. No enemy ever came within the range of your 
arrow and escaped with his life, any more than the great elephant would, that 
was espied by the roaring and sharp-fanged lion. And I want you to kill this 
wicked creature quickly, before the sun sets, his day's work done. If you are 
keen on slaying Ravana in battle and fulfilling your promise and you wish 
to realize your long-chcrished desire, O son of the great King, you must do 
as I tell you swiftly this very day, O valiant one.* 


THE RXK$AS1S' GRIEF 

Indian literary theory demands that an epic should provide equal scope for the delineation of 
all the nine rasas, and yet. as Anandavardhana insists, one of them should be dominant and 
the others should be subsidiary to it so as to preserve ihe rule of unity and propriety. He 
analysed this epic’s beginning, middle and end before deciding upon the dominant sentiment 
of the entire epic. He comes to the conclusion that it is ioka rasa or sentiment of sorrow which 
pervades the epic. 

This conclusion is reinforced by (he imporiam place sorrow finds even in sub-^ots and 
in happenings in the enemy’s camp. The sorrow of Tirf and the sorrow of Man^odari serve 
to intensify the atmosphere laden with the sorrows of Rima and SltL 
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The lament of the women and queen Mandodarl in Lank2 ai the heroic death of Rdvana 
is most moving and touching. It becomes the exemplar of a fonn of poetry called vHapa kavya 
in later literature. 


CANTO-na 

Hearing that Ravana hod been killed by the mighty RSma> the grief- 
stricken rak^asis rushed out of the inner apartments. Despite all attempts to 
hold them, they rolled in the dust, their hair dishevelled, distraught with grief 
like cows that had lost their young. They came out of the city by the northern 
gate, accompanied by their men folk, and entering the dread battle-field 
sought (heir slain spouses, crying, ' Ah, my prince, my lord!* all over that 
blood-sodden plain strewn with headless trunks. Their eyes hiimming over, 
they swayed and moaned in pain, vanquished by grief for their master, like 
she-elephaius that had lost the lord of the herd. They saw him lying on the 
ground slain— Ravana, gigantic, formidable, resplendent, like a huge mound 
of collyrium. Seeing their lord lying in the dust of battle, they threw 
themselves on him like felled forcsKreepers. One embraced him out of her 
high regard and wailed, another pressed his feet to her bosom: one clung to 
his neck, another lifted up his arrm and threw herself down and rolled on the 
ground; one looked at thr dead man's face and fainted, another took his head 
on her lap, and scanning hts face wept aloud, drenching it with her tears as 
dew-drops drench the lotus. 

Stricken to the heart to sec their slain liege lying on the bare earth, they 
wept distractedly and bemoaned their lot. *He who made Indra and Yama fear 
him, who wrested the puspaka from Kubera, who struck terror into (he hearts 
of the gandhorvas, r^is and mighty gods—ah me! here he lies, slain in battle. 
He who feared neither gods nor asuras nor pannagas^ here found cause of 
dread in man. He whom neither god, nor ddna\'Q nor raksasa could kill lies 
here killed in battle by a man who came on foot. He whom neither gods nor 
yak^as nor asuras could touch was done to death by a mortal, as if he were 
some weak and worthless creature.* Saying such words over and over again, 
they, his grief-stricken women, broke out into fresh lamentation. 

'You would not listen to friends who always advised you for your good, 
but must needs carry off Sfta for your undoing and the destruction of the 
rak^asQs. And thin you tn-ought about their fall, yours'and ours all at once. 
Your loving brother Vibhisana who gave you wholesome advice, had harsh 
and wounding words from you in your madness; you seemed bent on seeking 
your own de.struction. If only you had returned Sits to ROma, this frightful 
tragedy, which has struck at the root, would not have come upon us; your 
brother would have been glad, and Rama would have become our ally; and 
we should not have been widowed, and our enemies would not have..been 
gratified. By keeping Sita in duress. O cruel one, you destroyed at one and 
the same time the rdksasas, us and your own self. 
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*But. then, O noblest of rQk^asas ! you could not help doing what you 
did, or loving as you did. It is destiny that drives all things. If one is killed, 
It is fate that kills him. The destruction of vanaras and rak^asas and of thyself, 
O you of the mighty arm, came about as destiny had willed it. Try as one 
may, neither wealth nor determination, neither prowess nor the power to 
command can divert the purposeful march of destiny in this life.' Thus they 
mourned, those poor women of the raksasa chief, like griefstricken ospreys, 
their eyes blinded by tears. 

CANTO-114 

As the rdk^Qsas women wept, his favourite queen, chief of them all, 
looked long at her lord, the picture of dejection. Seeing Dasagriva, who had 
been slain by Rama, whose exploits defied the imagination. Mandodari, 
desolate, mourned her beloved. 'Is it not a fact. O brother of Vaisravana, 
mighty of arm, that Indra himself fears to stand before your angered self, that 
the great-.souled r^is. the fai-famed gat\dharv4% and the caranas have lied in 
all directions from your wrath? How is it, O lord of (he rdk^asas, that you 
are not ashamed of having been defeated in battle by a mere man. Rama? 
How could this man, wondering in the forest, kill you who had overpowered 
the three worlds by your valour, and clothed in glory, were irresistible? It does 
not sttuid to rea.son that you. who could range over lands that no man could 
reach and were able to assume any form at will, should have fallen to Rama 
in battle. I cannot bring myself to believe that it was Rama who did it—laying 
violent hands on you when you were fighting at the head of your army, armed 
with every weapon. 

'When at Janasihana your brother Khara. supported by many raksasas, 
was killed by him (R^a), it was clear to me that he was no mere man. When 
the city of Lanka, which had been impregnable even (o the assault of the gods, 
was forced open by Hanum^'s prowess, then were we profoundly disturbed. 
And when the dread apes built the dam acro.ss the mighty ocean, then my 
heart misgave me, and I suspected that R^a was no mere man. Perhaps 
Yama the destroyer himself came in the guise of Rama, luring you to your 
door with a vision of ineffable loveline&s. Or, could it be Vasava that 
vanquished you, O mighty one? But did Vasava ever dare to lift up his eyes 
to you in battle ? 

•Without a doubt this is the mahayogiy the paramatma, the Primordial 
One. He Who is without beginning, middle or end. Who is vaster than the 
mahaty Who is the Creator that prompts prakrti. Armed with the conch, the 
discus and the mace, bearing the mark of Srh'atsa on His breast. He is ever 
blissful and invincible, eternal and immovable. He, Who is none other than 
Vi$nu Himself of the indefensible valour, the Lord of all the worlds, has come 
in the guise of man, for the good of all creatures, with the gods, who have 
taken birth as apes, for retinue. He. the resplendent One, has overwhelmed 
you and all the rSk 4 asas. 
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^Having conquered the senses you conquered the three worlds. And now 
the senses have vanquished you, as if they had treasured up their grudge 
against you. You would not listen when I pleaded with you not to make an 
enemy of R&ma; and now you have reaped the fruit. There was no justification 
for your infatuation with Sita. which has resulted in the destruction of your 
wealth, your life and your kin. It was unbecoming of you and wicked to coerce 
her whom you should have honoured, who is greater far than Anindhati^and 
Rohini. Having carried off by fraud in the friendless forest the sad and 
helpless Sita, who loves her husband dearly and whose every limb is of a 
flawless perfection, you lie here, my lord, burnt by the fire of a faithful wife's 
suffering, after destroying your own, while your passion for Sita remained 
unfulfilled. If you were not destroyed at the very moment of laying violent 
hands on her, it was because of that valour which made you feared by Indra, 
Agni and the other gods. 

'Inexorably the evil-doer reaps the dread fruit when the time comes, of 
this there is no question. He who does good comes by good, he who does 
evil, evil. Vibhisana achieved happiness, you have come to this miserable 
end. You had many women far lovelier than she; but caught in the toils of 
passion, you in your folly would not see it. Neither by birth nor by beauty 
nor by accomplishment is Sita my superior or even my equal, but you in your 
infatuation could not see it. Always death comes to all creatures through the 
instrumentality of something or other; for you death came making Maithill 
the pretext. You did draw on your head from afar the death that came in the 
guise of Sita. 

'And now Maithill, happy in the company of Rama, will sport at ease, 
while I, unlucky, myself plunged in the dread ocean of grief. Having 
played with you on Kailisa, Mandara and Meru, in the woods of Caitraratha 
and the plea$ances of the gods, having, gaily attired and adorned with 
wreaths, voyaged in glory by vehicles worthy of our state, seeing many a 
country, here I am, 0 my hero, bereft of all desires and pleasures by your 
destruction. It seems as if I were no longer I but had become someone else; 
perish the fickle fortune of princes ! 

'Ah! my king, your face with the lovely eyebrows, the high nose and 
ripe-red lips, tender as a flower, velvet to the touch, which resembled the 
moon in its charm, the lotus in its opulence artd the sun in its glory; which 
shone with its lofty crown and burning ear-rings, the eyes flitting in turbid 
intoxication what time you revelled in the drinking grounds; which, adorned 
with a variety of beautiful wreaths, lighted up happily with a lovely smile 
and winsome words; that face to-day ha.s lost its light, lord pierced by Kama's 
arrows, drenched with welling gore, clotted with flesh and marrow and caked 
with the dust of chariot wheels. Ah! me. th^ the last state should overtake 
me, the state of widowhood, of which I, dull-witted, had never dreamed. 'My 
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father is the king of the ddnavas, my husband is the Lord of the raksasas, 
my son is the vanquisher of Indra\— so thinking I was puffed up with pride. 
I was so sure that my protectors were relentless men who could quell any 
enemy, however formidable, who were far famed for their strength and 
prowess, whom fear could not assail from any quarter. How, then, O Chief 
of the raksQsas did fear, wholly unsuspected, come to these mighty ones from 
men? Your body, brighl^blue like the sapphire, commanding like a lofty hill, 
brilliant with jewels and garlands and ropes of pearl, exceedingly winsome 
in play and scorching in its power on the field ofbafne, that body which was 
lit up by the splendour of your ornaments as the rain*cloud is lit up by 
lightning, lies to-day pierced by many a sharp arrow, difficuli to touch, 
impo.ssible to embrace, so covered without intermission, like the porcupine 
with quills, by the arrows which have pierced the vital parts and tom the guts 
and ligatures. It lies on the ground, daik with clotted blood, like a mountain 
shattered to pieces by the strokes of the vajra.’ 


RXMA REPUDIATES SIT;( 

The incomparable brilliance of Sage Vglmiki is borne oui by ihc climax devised by him for 
his epic's conclusion. His imaginalion provides a most dramalic and unexpected turn to the 
events. 

When all are expecting a happy re-union of the hero and the heroine after the successful 
overthrow of Havana and his hordes, wc are made lo see ihe tragic spectacle of Rama 
repudiating Sita most heartlessly and the helpless Sitit throwing herself inio the burning pyre 
lit up by Laksmana. with a prayer to the gods to help her in the ordeal and to exhibit by a 
miracle her purity of character. 

Tliis untoward development in the epic story has been hard to digest. Kalid^ and 
BhavabhQit in India and many modem critics find themselves unable to defend RSnta or 
pardon Valmiki for such a conclusion whH.h is blatantly out of character and extremely harsh 
and unjust. 

What this adverse literary criticism forgets is VaJmiki’s poetic intent in finding an 
extraordinary vindication for the ideal wife ot sati who emerges tnumphani from every ordeal. 
ITiis concept of Ihe victory of purity after being tested by divyas or divine ordeal is uni()ue 
to Sanskrit epics. The gods and sages intervene invariably and prevent the tragedy. The 
character of the heroine is raised to a divine stature by this cxpedicni and even Rama wins 
the sy mpathy o f the reader for his overweening sense of royal d uty. This mingl ing of the natural 
and the supematunl is seen to advantage in the following extracts. 

CANTO-118 

Looking at Maithill, as she stood by his side humbly Rftma gave vent 
to the anger in his heart. * Having vanquished the foe in battle, I have won 
you back madam; in doing that I have done what my manliness required of 
me. Having wiped out the insult offered me, it no longer rankles. I have 
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plucked out the foe and the disgrace at once. I have shown what I can do 
and my efforts have been crowned with success. Having fulfilled my vow, 
I am free once more. If you were carried off by the fickle-minded rak^asa 
when there was none to protect you, I. a mere man, have redressed the wrong 
done by fate. If a man cannot avenge himself for the slight put upon him by 
any one, what earthly use is that pusillanimous fellow to himself or others? 
That marvellous achievement, worthy of all praise, of Hanumln in crossing 
the sea and playing havoc with Lanks, has not been in vain. The exploits on 
the battlefield of Sugriva and his army and their wise and helpful counsel have 
been likewise crowned with success. And similar success has attended 
Vibhisana who having abandoned a worthless brother, came and joined me 
of his own accord and has been devoted to me.* 

As Rama went on speaking thus. Sua*.s eyes, startled like those of a 
frightened fawn, filled with tears. And the longer Rama looked at her the 
greater was his anger, like the fire that blazes when a large draught of ghee 
is poured on it. Frowning and looking askance, he spoke harshly to SUS. 
amidst the throng of apes and raksasas '\ have done, Sita all that a man could 
be expected to do to avenge 'h'' .j light pul upon him by (he foe. 1 wrested 
you from the hands of the foe in my resentment, a.s the South, that had been 
inaccessible to all creatures, was won back by the self-realized sage Agasiya, 
by virtue of his austerities. Understand, good dame, that this tremendous war, 
which wa.s brought to a successful issue thanks to the heroic endeavours of 
my friends, was not fought by me for your sake. I did it to vindicate my 
honour, and to save my renowned family from the imputation of disgrace and 
humiliation. Your conduct being suspect, 1 find you as disagreeable a sight 
as the man suffering from eyesore finds the lamp-light. Therefore, O Janaka*s 
daughter, you arc free to go where you like. All the ten directions nrt open 
to you. madam, I have no use for you. How could a powerful man of noble 
ancestry take back, with a responsive chord striking in his heart, a woman 
who has lived in a stranger's house? How can I, priding myself on my 
descent, take you back, who have felt the obscene touch of Ravana's body 
and have been under his wicked eye ? I have retrieved my reputation; it was 
for that that I won you back. I am not enamoured of you. Go where you like. 
I am saying this deliberately, my good woman. You may betake yourself to 
Laksmana or to Bhuraca, as you please. You may likewise choose Sugrlva, 
the King of the apes, or Vibhisana, the Ruler of the rUksasas, and do whatever 
appeals to you. Having set eyes on you. so desirable with your divine beauty, 
Ravana would have hardly let you alone when you lived in his household.' 

Maithili, on hearing her beloved speak such harsh words after all that 
time, when she supremely deserved endearing speech, violently trembled and 
shed tears, like the sallaki creeper, crushed by the giant tusker, pouring out 
its juice. 
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SITS FALLS INTO THE FIRE 

CANTO-n9 

Hearing (hose h;irsh words of the angry Raghava that made the hair 
siand on end, Vaidehi was in agony. She hung down her head in shame at 
her husband's speaking, in (he midst of a huge throng, such words as she had 
never before heard him utter. Janaka's daughter seemed to sink into herself 
as she abandoned herself to weeping, those verbal darts still rankling in her 
breast. Then, wiping her (ear>bedaubcd face, she spoke slowly in a faltering 
voice, * How could you. O valiant one, bring yourself to speak such harsh 
and unbecoming words, words that lacerate (he ear, such as might be spoken 
by one of the common crowd to a woman of his own kind? I am not such 
as you think me, O you of (he mighty arm, believe me when I swear solemnly 
by the uprightness of my conduct. You su.spect all womanhood, judging by 
the conduct of many ordinary women. You should know me loo well by this 
time to have any justification for such doubts. If I was brought into contact 
with anoiher*s body, it was not my wish, it is fate that must answer for it. 
My heart, the only thing that I could control, was llrmly lodged with you. 
What could I, powerless, do in regard to the other parts of the body which 
others could constrain? If. having lived together so long and intimately and 
runirished our mutual love, you stilt do not know me. alas, there is no hope 
for tnc ! When you despaicheil the valiaju Hanuman to search for me, and 
he found me in Lanka why was I not told then that I would not be taken back, 
0 heroic one? If I had been told so. the next moment, having been abandoned 
by you, I would have taken my life before the very eyes of ihc great ape. You 
need not then, have put yourself to all this trouble, risking your life and 
causing infinite hardship to your friends, for nothing. But you, O tiger among 
men. acted hke (he common run in succumbing to anger and judging me as 
if t were like any ordinary woman. You did not duly consider the fact that 
1. though Janaka's daughter nominally, was really bum of the earth, nor my 
uniform course of conduct, which is known to you. That you and I warmly 
clasped our hands us youth and maid is apparently of no account in your eyes, 
and so are my devotion to you, my character and all else.' 

Having said this as she wept, her words choked by tears, Sita told 
Laksmana, who stood titere despondent and miserable. 'Build me a funeral 
pyre. O Sauniitri, which is the medicine for (his sorrow that has come upon 
me. I do not wish to live under the affliction of a false imputation. Having 
been abandoned in (he midst of a great concourse of the people by my 
husband, who, regardless of my virtues, is dissatisfied with me, how can I 
vindicate myselT? So I will throw myself into the tire.' 

Thus bidden by Vaidehi. Laksmana, slayer of the foe, looked sullenly 
at Rama. Guessing his mind from his looks, the valiant Saumitri, obedient 
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10 his will, made a pyre ready. Vaidehi, with downcast face, slowly went 
round Rama and approached the brightly burning fire. Making her prostra¬ 
tions to the gods and to the Brahmanas, Maithill stood before the fire with 
Joined palms and said,' If my heart has never strayed away from RSghava, 
may the God of fire, who sees all that happens in the world, protea me on 
all sides. If RSghava wrongly judges me. who am innocent, as having 
misbehaved, may fire, the universal witness, save me from all danger If I 
have never been guilty of transgression in thought, word or deed against 
RSghava. who knows all dharma, may fire protect me! If the exalted Lord, 
the Sun-god, the Wind-god. the deities of the different directions, those 
presiding over day and night, and the twilights, the goddess earth and others 
know that 1 am blameless, may the fire do me no harm.* Uttering these words 
as .she circumambulated the fire, Vaidehi walked into it, her mind wholly 
untroubled by doubts. The great concourse of young and old gathered there 
was scared to see Maithill enter the fire. As all the world looked, she who 
shone like molten gold and wore ornaments of burnished gold, threw herself 
into Che blazing fire. All the three worlds saw the blessed Sits enter the flames 
like the holy oblation of ghe^ |X>ured on the fire. All the women present cried 
out on seeing her fall into the fire like (he copious oblation of ghee 
consecrated by spells (hat marks the end of a sacrifice. All the inhabitants 
of the three worlds, gods, gandharyas and danayas, saw her falling, like a 
goddess under a curse falling into hell. As she was enveloped by the flames, 
'Alas, alas ! * broke out a great cry from the astounded apes and the rdksa^as. * 


THE CORONATION 0 ¥ ^Rl RAMA 

Valmlki's epic closes on a noie of supreme felicity amj unalloyeci bliss that came to his subjects 
under (be benign and beneficent kingship of Rama, h is an exaggerated pklurc of (he dream 
world of peace and plenty envisaged by man on earth and is a fining conclusion in keeping 
with the idealistic tone of the epic. 

Man is free from all disease, death and disturbances. His span of life is a thousand years 
while (he king's rule extends up to 1100 years— (roly a utopia for all lime. Such an inter¬ 
mixture of the most realistic emotions and passions wiih supernatural fantasies is a unique 
feature of (he Indian epic. 

When water had thus been brought by the foremost of vdnaras for 
Rama's coronation, Satnighna and the ministers respectfully informed the 
great purohita and other well-wishers. Thereupon the venerable Vasista, 
assisted by the Brshmanas, got busy. He made RUma and Sltd sit on a seat 
covered with brilliants. Vasista and Vamadeva, JablU and Kdsyapa, 
Kacydyana and Suyajna, Gautama and Vijaya. gave the lustral bath toihe tiger 
among men with pure and fragrant water, as the vasus had bathed vdsava. 
First the officiating prie.sts and the Brahmanas, then the maids and the 
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ministers, the warriors and the merchants bathed them gladly. The goddesses 
who had stationed themselves in the sky, the guardians of the four quarters 
and the entire assemblage of the gods consecrated him with the juice of every 
heavenly herb. Rdghava was seated, in accordance with ancient custom, on 
a .seat adorned with many brilliants and placed in a great hall which was 
furnished all in gold, ornamented variously with patterns of every kind of 
gem, and splendid with the concourse of great men. And that great soul 
Vasista placed on his head the crown adorned with gems and dazzling in its 
splendour that Brahma had fashioned in the far past and which Manu had 
worn when he was consecrated, and with which rulers of that dynasty had 
since been regularly crowned. Then the other priests adorned him with jewels. 

Sairughna held the auspicious white umbrella over his head. Sugrlva, 
lord of the vHnaraSy plied one of the white fly-whisks, while Vibhi.sana, lord 
of the rdhiisa wielded the other, bright as the moon. Vayu, at the instance 
of Vilsava, gave Raghava a shining garland of gold with hundred golden 
lotuses and a rope of pearls and precious stones with a splendid pendant. The 
gods and ^andhurvas sang in ecstasy and the apxarasas danced at the 
crowning of the wise RUma. who was supremely worthy of the honour. 

At this high festival of Raghava’sthe earth yielded plenty, the trees were 
loaded with Ihiit, and the flowers wafted fragrance. The great leader of men 
first gave the tw/ce-bom a hundred thousand horses, and an equal number 
of cows which had Just calved and. to go with them, a hundred bulls. And 
on (op of it Raghava gifted to the Brahmanas thirty crores in gold, many 
ornaments and costly clothes. Ho presented Sugriva with a garland of gold, 
shining like a thousand suns with its many gems. And he affectionately 
bestowed on Vali's son Angada a pair of armlets picture.squely set with lapis 
lazuli, diamonds and other gems. And to Sits Rama gave that peerless garland 
of pearls and gems which glowed with the radiance of the moon. And looking 
at Vaidehi he presented the son of Vayu with beautiful ornaments as well as 
a pair of splendid spotless clothes. Unhooking the necklace of pearls from 
her own neck, she who gladdened the heart of Janaka eyed the assembled 
monkeys, and repeatedly looked at her own lord. He (Rama) who could see 
what was in her mind, told Janaka's daughter, looking affectionately at her, 
‘Give the necklace, O fortunate one, to him with whom you are vastly pleased 
because in him are combined power and courage, fame and capability, skill 
and shrewdness, manliness, valour and intellectuality.* Thereupon, the dark- 
eyed beauty gave the necklace to the son of Vayu; and Hanuman, foremost 
of the vanaras, shone with that garland on, like a mountain with a white cloud 
on it, bright with the massed rays of the moon. 

All the vdnara veterans and chiefs were honoured .suitably with presents 
of ornaments and clothes. He. the lord of the earth and (he terror or his foes, 
bestowed on Nila, Mainda and Dvivida gifts that anybody might covet. 
Vibhisana. Sugitva, HanumOn and JambavOn and all the other vOnara chiefs, 
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having been honoured by R^a of the flawless deeds with gifts that the heart 
could desire, made their prostrations to the mighty R^a and left for their 
homes well pleased. The mighty xanara chiefs went to Kiskindha and 
Vibhisana the King» went back to Lanka, having obtained his birthright. 

And Raghava. distinguished for his generosity, having vanquished all 
his enemies ;uid won lasting fame, ruled his kingdom happily, dealing out 
justice to all. Ever loving to do the right, he said to Laksmana. who was well- 
versed in dliarma, 'Knowing the dharma as you do. you who are my equal 
must share with me the rulership of the kingdom which the kings, our 
ancestors, had conquered by their prowess aitd firmly held; you must shoulder 
the responsibility as Junior ruler.' But. as Saumitri. though thus pressed again 
and again, would not agree, the mighty king consecrated Bharata as his 
deputy. 

The great king worshipped the gods by offering the paut^darika, 
aivamedha, xeijapeya and ninnerous other .sacrifices. Ruling over the 
kingdom for ten thousand years Raghava ordered a hundred horse sacrifices, 
with the best horses and lavish money presents. Assisted by Laksniunu. Rama, 
whose arms reached down to his knees, who had mighty shoulders and was 
famed, for his prowess, ruled over the earth. The soul of righteousness, 
Raghava. having obtained a peerless kingdom, propitiated the gods with 
many a sacrifice with the co-operation of kinsmen, relations and wellwishcrs. 

When Rama ruled, nowhere was (he widows wail heard and no one 
went in dread of poisonous reptiles or of the ravagc.s of disease. The world 
was rid of depredators, and no one was overtaken by calamities. It did not 
fall to the lot of old men to do the obsequies for the young. Gladness was 
everywhere and everyone was keen on dharma. Their eyes ever on Rilma. 
they harried not each other. When Rama ruled people lived to be a thousand 
years p\d and bore a thousand children; they knew neither ill health nor 
sorrow. Of Rama and Rama alone the people talked all (he lime and the world 
lost itself in Rama, when Roma ruled. The trees with their out-spread houghs 
were perennially in fruit and flower. Tlie rain-god sent timely .showers and 
the wind's touch was grateful. Brahmanas and Ksairiya.s. Vaisyas and Sudras 
were all alike free from greed; busy with their own duties they were perfectly 
content to follow their several ways of life. When Rama ruled, his subjects 
were devoted to dharma and had no u.sc for untruth. They were all comely 
to look at and devoted to dharma. For ten thousand years and ten hundred 
Ramu Lord of plenty, ruled the kingdom with his brothers. 


THE MAHABHARATA 




VYSSA: THE MAHSBHARATA 


The Mahabhdrata is the greatest epic of India ascribed to VySsa. It has a 
unique place in world literature, occupying the foremost position among the 
epics of the world in its scope and appeal as well as in the matter of its sheer 
size. It is the longest poem ever written, for it has about 1.00,000 verses, in 
its accepted form. 

Asa unique literary phenomenon, the MahSbhQrata is myth (purOna), 
legend (itih^sa), poem (kOvya) and much more for it comprises material from 
several branche.s of knowledge including philosophy, law, ethics, statecraft, 
warfare, history, and ethnology in its structure which revolves round the feud 
between two branches of a royal family and the circumstances leading to a 
catastrophic war. Even if it is argued that the MahdhhSrata is purely mythical 
and that the incidents narrated in the epic have no basis in actual history, it 
must be admitted that (he epic is appealing for its humaneness and 
universality, as a comment on the human condition with all its richness, 
complexity and subtlety. 

The Mahabharata presents the story of human beings caught up in live 
situations of attachment, jealousy, commitments, dilemmas and confronta¬ 
tions. The ba.sic story of the epic deals with the struggle for kingship between 
the Pdndavas and the Kauravas, two branches of the royal family of Purus. 
Using this basic structure the author presents a host of mighty characters. 
Yudhisthira stands as a contrast to Duryodhana. Karna is an unforgettable 
character symbolizing the state of man in confrontation with his destiny. 
Arjuna, the mighty opponent of Karna, Bhlma, the revengeful and invicible 
warrior, Bhlsma, the elder statesman, the manipulator of action, Draupadl, 
the P^dava queen—are all endowed with epic dimensions. The other 
characters like Dhitarastra. GSndhari, Kunti, Vidura, Drona, Sakuni and 
Asvatthima are equally significant. Even relatively minor characters like 
Abhimanyu, Ghatotkaca, Klcaka and Uttara have decisive roles to play in the 
main story. 

In the Mahabharata, the seeds of the tragedy are sown at the very 
beginning. Santanu, the king of the Kurus is attracted to Satyavati. the 
beautiful daughter of a fisher chieftain. But in order to give her in marriage 
the chieftain insists that the rule of the country be bestowed on the sons who 
would be bom to her, thus depriving the right of Devavrata, his son and heir- 
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apparent to the throne. Devavrata cams the title 'Bhisma' as he makes the 
great resolve to renounce both the kingdom and m;^rimony so that his father 
may fulfil his desire. After Santanu, the race comes to the brink of extinction 
but is saved by resorting to unnatural and illegitimate means to procure 
progeny. 

The Kauravas and the Pandavas arc both bom out of ancestors who 
practised m«'irriagc based on relationship with a chitdles.s brother's widow. 
Bcsidc.s, the professed divine paternity of the P5Jidavas renders their norma! 
.straight-forward relationship suspicious. The jealousy and hatred between the 
Kauravas and Pondavas engaged in minor quarrels as children, gradually gels 
aggravated in the fonn of mutual feuds spread its roots far and wide, later 
growing into global lunnoil. With such basic forces unleashed, there is a 
steady course of events that culminate.s in the great war. The trickery practised 
on Bhima by Duryodhana who throws him into the river Ganga. the deception 
of the incident of the lac house, the forgery and betrayal at the game of dice 
are only a few stcp.s that lead to the caiusirophe. 

Perhaps the highest point in the epic is the .scene of Draupadr.s 
humiliation when the wicked Duhsasana cruelly drags her to the court. 
Draupadi vows that she will not braid her dishevelled hair, till Bhima knots 
it with hands smeared with the blood of Duhsasana. From that point. Draupadi 
seems to act as a driving force instigating the Pandavas to revenge. 

The memory of Draupadi's humiliation .sustains the fury of the 
Piindavas and rekindles their wrath towards the Kauravas. At a certain point 
all the Pandava brothers except Sahadeva—including even the mighty Bhima 
want to avoid the war through some .son of reconciliation but Draupadi 
gathers her dishevelled hair, confronts Krsna and implores just ice. Ultimately 
the war begins with strictly stipulated rules ordained by Bhisma at the very 
outset but the niles are violated at every critical juncture during the course 
of the war* culminating in the destruction of the Kauravas and the demonaic 
massacre of the Pandavas' army by A.svatihania. The end of the war is 
significant. Though the Pandavas apparently win the war, no one emerges 
victorious. The Mahahharata is not intended to portray the valour of heroes 
primarily in war but seems to highlight the fact that enmity cannot be 
countered by enmity. The epic ha.s a universal appeal, because it offers a 
commentary on the ravages of war in human history. The epic may also be 
seen as an affirmation of 'Puru^arthus' — dharma, (moralistic principles), 
artha (material prosperity), kamUy (desire for pleasure) and mok^a (emanci¬ 
pation from the cycle of birth and death) which together constitute the 
traditional Indian view on the goals of man. The Mahahharata has proved 
itself one of the perennial springs of Indian culture. 
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CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 

The MahdhhSrata is a store-house of several legends and myths which became (lie common 
rcpcitory of pocis of the laicr periods. 

Typical of these legends is that of the churning of the Milky Ocean by gods and demons 
together. It is a feat in which all the prominent gods take an active pari, with the mythical 
mount Mcru in (he background and mount Mandara serving as the churning rod round which 
is coiled the primeval serpent Vflsuki as (he rope. In a way. it is a creation-myth explaining 
the birth of the sun and the moon, as well as the divine white horse, the goddess of beauty, 
the Kuiistubha gem. (he drink, Varuni. (he celestial nymph and (he Kalpavrksa alt chcri.shcd 
elements that go to make up the heaven of gods. 

The divine elixir is the rno.st prized product which arose from this 'cosmic churning'. 
It Icad.s lo a scuffle he tween the gods and the demons and ultimately. Visnu’s ingenuity 
succeeds in keeping ihc demons away trom it. 


THRHAKOSAio: It WOK at this lime. O ascetic, that the two sisters saw ihc horse 
Uccaihsravas approach, that priceless jewel of a stallion that all the hosts 
of gods joyfully cheered when it .sprang from the ocean while it was 
being churned. It wa.s a sublime horse, greatest of steeds, of immense 
strength, splendid, cver*youthful, divine, and marked with all marks of 
excellence. 

.<^A('NAKA SAID: How did the Gods chum for the Elixir, and, tell me, where ? 

And where was (hat mighty and re.splcndcnt prince of horses bom ? 
run BARD SAID ! Thcrc is an all-surpassing mountain that blazes like a pile of 
fire and casts forth the splendour of the sun with its golden glowing 
peaks — Mount Mcrti! It is Ihc many-splendourcd omamcni of gold that 
is cherished by gods and gandharvas, immeasurable and unattainable 
by those of little merit of law. Awesome beasts of prey range over it, 
divine herbs illumine h. and the great mountain rises aloft to cover with 
its heights the vault of heaven. To others inaccessible even in their 
imaginings, it abounds in rivers and trees and resounds with the most 
beautiful flocks of many-feathered birds. 

It was rhi.s mountain's bright and many-jeweled peak of almost 
boundless height that all the august gods together ascended where it 
thrusts up yonder. The celestials, austere and restrained, foregathered 
and seated themselves and began deliberating on how they might win 
the Elixir. 

Among them God Narayana* spoke thus to Brahma, while the 
gods sat around pondering and deliberating: **The bucket of the Ocean 
must be churned by both the gods and the assemblies of the asuras. Then 
the Elixir shall spring forth when the Ocean is being churned. Chum 
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ye the Ocean. O gods, and ye shall find the Elixir, after ye have obtained 
all good herbs and all precious stones/' 

THE BARD SAID : Hereupon the gods went to Mount Mandara. adorned with 
soaring peaks like towering clouds, most eminent of mountains, which, 
overgrown with thickets of creepers and echoing with the songs of all 
manner of birds and bristling with tusky beasts of prey, is the 
playground of kinnaras, apsaras and the gods alike. Eleven thousand 
leagues it rises into the sky. and for as many thousands do its 
foundations stretch iniocarih. Indeed, the gods with all (heir hosts could 
not uproot it then; and they repaired logelher to where Vi$nu and 
Brahma were silting and said to them: ''Ye lords, set your minds on our 
ultimate welfare. Let there be an effort, for the S 2 tke of all of us, to uproot 
Mount Mandara." 

"So be it." .said Visnu. and so did Brahrn;!. O Bhargava. Ananta 
aro.se at Brahma's summons, and the mighty serpent was ordered to (he 
task by Ndriiyana. And the powcriul Ananta with all his might pulled 
out (he sovereign of mountains, with all its forests and forest game. Then 
the gods marched with the mountain to the Ocean, and they said to him: 
"For the sake of the Elixir wc shall chum your water." The lord of the 
rivers replied. "Sparc me a portion of it. then I will endure the mighty 
pounding from the churning of Mount Mandara." Then the gods and the 
asuras spoke to the king of tortoises Akhpilra: "Pray be (hou the 
foundation for Mount Mandara." The tortoise consented and lent its 
back to the mountain; and Indra squeezed down the top of the mountain 
with his tool. Thus the gods made Mount Mandara the churning staff; 
and using the Snake Vasuki as the twirling rope, started to chum the 
ocean, treasury of the waters. 

So. for the sake of the Elixir the asuras and all danavas took hold 
of one end of the King of Snakes, and the gods stood logelher ai the 
tail. Ananta stayed with the ble.ssed NarSyana and kept on raising the 
Snake's head and hurling it down again. And as Vasuk) was forcefully 
pulled up and down by the gods, puffs of fire and smoke belched forth 
from his mouth. The clouds of smoke became massive clouds with 
lightning flashes and rained down on the troops of the gods, who were 
weakening with the heat and fatigue. From the mountaintop showers of 
flowers were loosened and garlands were scattered all around on the 
hosts of gods and asuras. Then, as gods and asuras churned the ocean 
with Mount Mandara. a mighty roar rose from it like rumbling thunder 
in the clouds. All kinds of creatures that inhabit the deep were crushed 
asunder by the big mountain and by the hundreds went to their perdition 
in the salty ocean: and the mountain drove sea animals of all .sorts, such 
as dwell in submarine abysses, to their destruction. While Mount 
Mandara was being driven around, large trees crashed into one another 
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and (umbled down from the peak with (heir nestling birds. The friction 
of the trees started fire after fire, covering the mountain with flames like 
a black monsoon cloud with lightning streaks. The fire drove out the 
elephant.s and lions and burned them, and all creatures of many kinds 
found their death. Then Indra the Lord of the Immortals flooded the fire 
that was raging everywhere with rain pouring from the clouds. The 
many juicc.s of herb.s and the manifold resins of the trees flowed into 
the water of the ocean. And with the milk of these Juices that had the 
power of the Elixir and with the exudation of the molten gold, the God.s 
attained immortality. The water of the ocean now turned into milk, amid 
from this milk butter floated up, mingled with the finest essences. 

Then the gods spoke to Brahma, Grantor of Boons, who had 
remained seated: *‘We are very weary, O BrahmS—still the Elixir has 
not appeared—and so are the daiiyas and great snitkes. Without the aid 
of God Ndrdyana, all the gods and donavas are powerle.ss. And this 

churning of the ocean has been going on for a long time." Brahmd 

then spoke to God Ni&riiyana: **Give them strength, Vjsnu. Thou art in 
this the last resort." 

viSNU SAID . I grant strength to all who have bent themselves to this ta.sk. Let 
all now shake the bucket and turn around Mount Mandara! 

THE BARD SAID : Hearing Narayana's words, they waxed strong and all together 
they once more stirred mightily the milk of the ocean. And then from 
the churning ocean there arose the Sun of a hundred thousand rays, 
which seemed to equal it, and (he bright cool Moon of the tranquil light. 
And Goddess Sri came forth from the butter, clothed in white robes, and 
the Goddess Liquor, and the White Horse; and the divine and lustrous 
Kaustubha jewel that hangs on Nariyana's chest, re.splendeni in its 
radiance, rose from the Elixir. Sri, Liquor, the Moon, and the Horse 
swift as though all followed ihe path of the Sun to where the gods were 
standing. And now came forth the beautiful God Dhanvantari who 
carried a white gourd that held the Elixir 

When they saw this great marvel, a loud outcry for the Elixir went 
up from the damvaSy who screeched “It is mine But Lord NarSyana 
employed his bewitching wizardry and assumed the wondrous shape of 
a woman; then he joined the ddna\^s. Their minds bewitched, they gave 
that woman the Elixir, both danavaz and daityas did. for their hearts 
went out to her. 

CHOOSING THE BRIDEGROOM 

The following episode OraupoH's Choosing the Bridegroom is taken from the first book of 
the MahdbhSraia. The Pftndavas disguised as penitents wander through many an adventure 
and move from one forest to another and reach a town called Ekacakra. They do this in order 
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lo escape froTTi ihc coiu>piracics hatched against (hem by the Kauravas. When the Pandavas 
decide (0 leave Fkacakra for ihc Paucila country they (cam on the way (hai Drupada, (he king 
of the Pa 6c a I as, IS about to arrange tiK a Hvwmivr/u (choosing the bridegroom) of his daughter. 
The Pandavas decide to take part in it, disguised as Brahmins. Bui Drupoda has a very strong 
bow made, in order to search out the Piitdavas and the challenge is to siring the bow and hit 
the target. All princes assemble including Dnryudhana and his brothers. The Pdnduvas sit with 
the Brahmins. Dhr.studyumna gives the challenge and enumerates to Draupadi lltc names of 

i 

the uspirants for her hand. 

The princes try the feai hut fail in their attempt. Arjunu now rises from among the 
Brilinmns. some of whom protcsi. out of fear of general oppnibrium. Others dcl'cnd hint. 
Arjunu goes to the how, strings it and hits tlic target with live arrtiws. Arjuna receives ihc 
wfmior’.s garland and Draupadi follows him 

vaisampayana said. When the kings withdrew from the stringing of the how, 
the noble minded Jisnu stood up in the midst of the Brahmins. The great 
Br^miihs cried out and waved with their dcerskin.s, when they saw the 
Pariha start, radiant like Indra's rainbow. Some were displeased, others 
quite joyous; and some sagacious Brahmins, who lived by the wisdom, 
said to one another. **If world-famous kings like Kama and Salya and 
others, strong and past maslcrs of archery, were unable to bend (he bow. 
could (his mere brat, inexperienced with weapons and much inferior in 
vigour, string that bow. Brahmins ? The Brahmins become the laughing¬ 
stock among all (he kings if he fails in this task which he was loo flighty 
to consider! If he. from pride or excitement or sheer llightiness toward 
Brahmindom, goe.s out to string the bow hc*d belter be stopped from 
going so that we ore not ridiculed and held lightly, and become hateful 
to the kings of this world !*’ 

Others said. 'The youth is grand enough. He is like the trunk of 
the king of the elephanis ! His shoulders, thighs, and arms are solid with 
muscle, and he stands fast like the Himalaya ! That he is up to the task 
i.s inferred from his enterprise—his power is full of enteiprise no 
incompetent man would go off on his own. Besides, there's not a task 
to be found in any one of the worlds that is impossible to the Br^mins 
among the three orders of beings I Whether weakened by living on 
water, eaiing off the wind, or feeding on fruit, the Brahmin of rigorous 
vows proves the stronger by the might of his Brahman. No Brahmin 
should be despised, whether he does right or wrong, whether his 
incumbent task is pleasant or unpleasant, large or small !** 

When they were thus voicing their various opinions. Arjuna took 
his stand by the bow like an immovable mountain. He walked around 
the bow, making a solemn circumambulation. and bowed his head down 
to it. Then the enemy-burner joyfully took it in his hand. 
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In a twinkling of the eye he .strung ihe bow 
And took the arrows that counted Hve. 

He pierced the target and brought it down. 

Hit through the hole, and it fell with a might. 

In Che sky above there was applause. 

And great cheering in the crowd below. 

The God rained down with celestial flowers 
On the head of the Partha, killer of foes. 

The spectators all around waved with their clothes or moaned, and 
from the sky fell a rain of flowers. The musicians sounded their 
hundredfold instruments, and melodious bards and song.stcrs lifted their 
voice.s in praise. When Dmpada. scourge of his enemies, saw him. he 
was much pleased and stood ready to succour the Pilrlha with his amiy. 

As the uproar came to ils mighty head. 

Yudhisihiru. Hrst of (he bearers of Law, 

Went hastily back to his own abode 
Along with the (wins, supreme among men. 

On beholding the target hit and on seeing 
Partha's son in the image of Indra. 

Krsna look a festoon of white flowers 
And went smilingly up to Arjuna. 

Having won in the lists, he look the woman 
Whilst the twicebom Brahmins paid him homage. 

And the miracle-monger strode from the pit. 

And after him followed she. hi.s wife. 


THE DICING 

The wealth Yudhisihira acquires on becoming king so provokes the envious Duryodhana, (hat 
his uncle Sakuni. tersely advises him to gamble for it. Reluctant at rirsl. Yudhisihira gradually 
loses his sense of balance and. reckless of consequences, stakes all his wealth, city, country 
and his people's property, ilic ornaments of his brothers, the princes Nakula.Sahadeva, Arjuna, 
Bhlma, and himself. When Sakuni suggests ihai he stake Draupadi. Yudhisihira launches into 
a lengthy description of PuiVdli, stakes her and loses. There is jubilation in Duryodhana'seamp. 
shock and dismay among the elders. 

Duryodhana commands Vfdura to fetch Draupadi: he refuses, infuriated. Duryodhana 
despatches un attendant to summon her. He rciunis wnh a question from Draupadi to 
Yudhrsthira—Did he lose himself before losing her ? Yudhisihira makes no reply. Duhsusana 
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drags Draupadl by her long tresses into the Assembly Hall where she bums in shame at being 

humiliated before her gurus and elders. 

SAKUNi SAID: You have losi vast wealth of the Pdndavas* Yudhisthira. Tell 
me what wealth you have left. Kaunieya, what you have not yet lost! 

YUDHISTHIRA SAID : I know of untold richcs that 1 possess, Saubala. But. 
Sakuni, pray, why do you ask about my wealth ? Myriad, ten. million, 
crore. a hundred million, a billion, a hundred thousand crores, an ocean ^ 
count of drops I can stake ! That is my stake, king, play me for it! 

vaisampayana said : At these words Sakuni decided, tricked, and cried 
“Won !“ at Yudhisthira. 

YUDHISTHIRA SAtD ; I have counticss cattle and horses and milch cows and 
sheep and goats, whatever belongs to our colour of people east of the 
Indus. Saubala. That is my stake, king, I play you for it! 

vaisampAyana said ; At thcsc words Sakuni decided, tricked, and cried 
•Won !“ at Yudhisthira. 

yudhisthira said : My city, my country, the wealth of all my people, 
excepting Brahmins, all my people themselves, excepting Brahmins, are 
the wealth I have left. king. That is my stake, king. I play you for it! 

vaisampAyana said At these words Sakuni decided, tricked, and cried 
“Won !“ at Yudhisthira. 

yudhisthira said * Here are the ornaments with which the princes glitter, the 
earrings and breastplates and all the adornment of their bodies. That is 
my stake, king. I play you for U ! 

VAISAMPAYANA SAID At these words Sakuni decided, tricked, and cried 
“Won !“ at Yudhisthira. 

YUDHISTHIRA SAID This dark youth with the bloodshot eyes and the lion 
shoulders and the large arms, this Nakula and all he owns shall be one 
throw. 

SAKUNI SAID . But Prince Nakula is dear to you. King Yudhisthira ! If wc win 
this stake, what more do you have to gamble ? 

VAISAMPAYANA SAID : Having Said this, Sakuni addressed those dice tricked. 

and cried “Won!“ at Yudhisthira. 

• 

YUDHISTHIRA SAID ; This Sahadcva preache.s the laws. 

And has in the world earned the name of a scholar : 

For this loving prince who does not deserve it. 

I play with you like an enemy ! 

vaisampAyana said : At these words Sakuni decided, tricked, and cried 
“Won !“ at Yudhisthira. 

SAKUNI SAID : I havc HOW won, king, these two dear sons of Mitdri. Yet 
methinks Bhimasena and Arjuna are dearer to you. 

YUDHISTHIRA SAID : Surely ihis is an Unlaw that you are perpetrating, without 
looking to propriety ! You want to pluck us like flowers ! 
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SAKUNi SAID ; A dfunk falls into a hole, a distracted man walks into a tree trunk 
you are our cider and better, king—farewell to you. bull of the 
Bharatas ! When gamblers play. Yudhisthira. they prattle like madmen 
of things they have not seen asleep or awake ! 

v'jDnisi niRA SAID : Like a ferry he carried us over in battle. 

Defeater of foes, a prince of vigour; 

For this world hero who does not deserve it. 

For Phalguna* 1 play you Sakuni ! 

VAIS AMP ayana said : At thcsc words Sakuni decided, tricked, and cried 
-Won !” at Yudhisthira. 

SAKUNI SAID Here 1 have won the POndavas bowman. 

The left-handed archer, of Pandu the son ! 

Now gamble. O king, your beloved Bhima. 

If that's what you. Pdndava. have left to throw ! 

YUDHISTHIRA SAID Who led US. who guidcd us to the battle. 

Like the Thunderbolt-wicldcr the danavas' foe, 

Looking down, great-.spirited, knitting his brow, 

With a lion's shoulders and la.sting wrath, 

Whose equal in might is nowhere to be found. 

The first of club warriors, enemy-killer— 

For I his good prince who does not deserve i( 

I play you. king, for Bhima.sena ! 

vaisampAyana said At these words Sakuni decided, tricked, and cried 
-Won !" at Yudhisihira 

SAKUNI SAID : You have lost great wealth, you have lost your brothers, your 
horses and elephants. Now tell me, Kauntcya, if you have anything left 
to .stake ! 

YUDHISTHIRA SAID • I niy.sclf am left, dearly loved by all my brothers. When 
won. we shall slave for you to our perdition. 

VAISAMPAYANA SAID : At thcsc wofds Sokuni dccidcd, tricked, and cried 
-Won !" at Yudhisthira. 

SAKUNI SAID; This i.s the worst you could have done, losing yourself! If there 
is something left to stake, it is evil to stake oneself ! 

VAISAMPAYANA SAID : Thus spokc the man .so dexterous at dicing, who had 
won in the gaming all those brothers arrayed there, the champions of 
the world, each with one throw. 

.SAKUNI SAID : Yet there is your precious queen, and one throw is yet unwon. 
Stake Krsna of Pahcala, and win yourself back with her ! 


* ArjuM. 
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YUDHisTKiRA SAID: She IS not too shofi OT too lalh not too black or too red. 

and her eyes are red with love— I play you for her ! 

VAtSAMPAYANA SAID : When the King Dharma had spoken this word. Bharata. 
the voices that were raised by the elders spelled of “Woe ! Woe !*’ The 
hall itself shook, king, and talk started among the kings. Bhlsrna. Drona. 
Krpa. and others broke out in sweat. Vidura buried his face in his hands 
and looked as though he had fainted; he sat head down, brooding, 
wheezing like a snake. But Dhrlara.stra. exhilarated, kept asking. “Has 
he won. has he won ?“ for he did not keep his composure. Kama, 
Duhsasana. and their cronies were mightily pleased, but of others in the 
hall the tears flowed treely. But Saubala. without hesitation, with the 
glow of die winner and high with passion, again addressetl the dice and 
cried. “We have won !” 

DURYODKANA SAID All right, you Steward, bring Draupadi. 

The beloved wife whom the P5ndava.s honour. 

Let her sweep the house and run on our errands— 
What a joy to watch !— with the serving wenches ! 

VIDURA .SAID The incredible happens through people like you. 

You don't know it. nitwit, you are lied in a noose ! 

You hang over a cha.sm and do nni grasp it. 

You dumb deer to anger tigers ! 

You are currying poisonous snakes on your head, (heir pouches full of 
venom! Don't infuriate them, fool, lest you go to Yatna ! Krsnd is not a slave 
yet. Bharatu! I think she was slaked when the king was no longer his own 
master. 

vaisampAyana said “A plague on the Steward. “ he said and rose. 

Maddened with pride. Dhnar5sLras son. 

And he looked at his usher in the hall 
And to him he spoke amidst those grandees. 

“Go, usher, and bring me Draupadi here ! 

You have nothing to fear from the Pandava.s. 

The Steward is timid and speaks against it. 

But never did he wish that we should prosper !“ 

The usher, a bard, at his master's word 
Went quickly out upon hearing the king. 

And he entered, a dog in a Iton^s den. 

Crawling up to the Queen of the Pandavas. 

THE USHER SAID I Yudhislhira. crazed by the dicing game. 

Has lost you to Duryodhana, Draupadi. 
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Come enter the house of DhrtarSstra, 

To your chores I must lead you, YSjnasem! 

DRAUPADl SAID: How dare you speak so, usher, to me ? 

What son of a king would hazard his wife ? 

The King is befooled and crazed by the game— 

Was there nothing left for him to stake ? 

THE USHER SAID r When nothing was left for him to stake 

Ajatasatru wagered you. 

Already the king had thrown for his brothers, 

And then for himself—then. Princess, for you. 

DRAUPADi SAID : Then go to the game and, son of a bard, ask in the assembly, 
'*Bh^ata, whom did you lose first, yourself or me ?" When you have 
found out, come and take me, son of bard ! 

vaisampayana said : He went to the hall and asked Draupadfs question. *'As 
the owner of whom did you lose us ?'*so queries Draupadi. **Whom did 
you lose first, yourself or me?" But Yudhisthira did not stir, as though 
he had lost consciousness, and made no reply to the bard, whether good 
or ill. 

OUR YODHANA SAID : Lct Krsn3 of the Pilhc^las come here and ask the question 
herself. All the people here shall hear what she or he has to say. 

VAISAMPAYANA SAID; As he was In Duryodhana's service, the usher, who was 
the son of a bard, went to the king's lodgings and, as though shuddering, 
said to Draupadi, 

The men in the hall are summoning, Princess ! 

Methinks that the fall of the Kurus has come. 

That fool will not protect our fortunes 

If you have to come to the hall, O Prince.ss. 

DRAUPADI SAID : That is how he disposes, the AtUDisposer, 

Both touches touch the sage and the fool: 

He said, "In this world only Law is supreme" : 

He shall bring us peace when the Law is obeyed ! 

DURYODHANA SAID: Duhsosana, he is a fool, this bard s son. 

He is terrified of the Wolf-Belly ! 

Fetch and bring yourself Yajnasena's daughter 
How can our powerless rivals prevent you ? 

VAISAMPAYANA SAID:Thereupon the son of the king rose up. 

On hearing his brother, eyes reddened with wrath. 

And entered the dwelling of chose great warriors, 

And he said to Draupadi, daughter of kings. 
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'*AII right now, come. P^hcSli. you're won ! 

Look upon Duryodhana. without shame ! 

You shall now love the Kurus, long’lotus*eyed one. 
You've been won under Law, come along to the hall !** 

In bleak spirits did she rise, 

And wiped with her hand her pallid face. 

In despair she ran where the women sat 
Of the aged king, the bull of the Kurus. 

And quickly the angry Duhs^sana 
Came rushing to her with thunderous roar; 

By the long-tressed black and flowing hair 
DuhsSsana grabbed the wife of a king. 

The hair that at the concluding bath 
Of the king's consecration had been sprinkled 
With pur^ spelled water, Dhrtard^tra's son 
Now caressed with force, unmanning the Pdndus. 

DuhsSsana, stroking her, led her and brought her. 

That KrsnS of deep black hair, to the hall. 

As though unprotected amidst her proteciors, 

And tossed her as wind to.sse.s a plantain tree. 

And as she was dragged, she bent her body 
And whispered softly. *'lt is now my month ! 

This is my sole garment, man of slow wit. 

You cannot take me to the hall, you churl !" 

But using his strength and holding her down, 

By her deep black locks, he said to Krsna, 

‘To Krsna and Jisnu. to Hari and Nara, 

Cry out for help I 1 shall lake you yet ! 

‘‘Sure, you be in your month, Yajhasena's daughter, 

Or wear a lone cloth, or go without one I 

You've been won at the game and been made a slave. 

And one lechers with slaves as the fancy befalls !" 

Her hair disheveled, her half skin drooping. 

Shaken about by Duh^sana, 

Ashamed and burning with indignation. 

She whispered again, and Kr$na said, 
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the halt are men who have studied die books, 

All follow the rites and are like unto Indras. 

They are all my gurus or act for them : 

Before their eyes I cannot stand thus ! 

**You ignoble fool of cruel feats. 

Don't render me nude, do not debase me ! 

These sons of kings will not condone you. 

Were Indra and gods to be your helpmates 

As she piteously spoke the slim-waisted queen 
Threw a scornful glance at her furious husbands 
And inflamed with the fail of her sidelong glances. 
The Pandavas. wrapped with wrath in their limbs. 

Not the kingdom lost, nor the riches looted. 

Nor the precious jewels plundered did hurt 
As hurt that sidelong glance of Krsnd, 

That glance of Krsna sent in fury. 

Duhsasana, though, watched only Krsna 
Who was looking down on her wretched lords. 

And shaking her wildly—she was close to fainting— 
Cried cruelly *'Siavc V* and laughed aloud. 

And Karna applauded his word to the full 
And heartily laughing acknowledged it. 

And Subalu's son. king of GSndhara. 

Likewise cheered on Duhsasana. 

Apart from these two and Duryodhana. 

All other men who sat in (he hall. 

On seeing Krsna dragged into the hall. 

Were filled with misery beyond measure. 

BHISMA SAID ; As the the Law is subtle, my dear, 1 fail 

To resolve your riddle the proper way : 

A man without property cannot stake another's— 

But given (hat wives are the husband s chattels ? 

Yudhisthira may give up all earth 

With her riches, before he'd give up the truth. 

The POndava said. *i have been won.’* 

Therefore I cannot resolve this doubt. 
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No man is Sakuni's peer at the dice. 

And he left Yudhjsthira his own choice. 

The great’Spiriled man does not think he was cheating. 

1'herefore I cannot speak to the riddle. 

DRAUPADI SAID : In the meeting hall he was challenged, the king. 

By cunning, ignoble, and evil tricksters , 

Who love to game; he had never much tried it. 

Why then do you say he was left a choice ? 

Pure, the best of Kums and Pandavus, 

He did not wake up to the playing of tricks, 

He attended the session and when he'd lost all. 

Only then he agreed to hazard me. 

They stand here, the Kurus, they stand in their hall. 

Proud owners of sons and daughters>in-law : 

B.Kamine ye all this word of mine. 

And resolve my riddle the proper way ! 

vaisampAyana said So she piteously spoke and flowing with tears 

Kept looking at those who were her husbands: 

Meanwhile Duhsa.sana said many words 

That were bitter and mean and none that were gentle. 

The Wolf*Bclly looked and watched how she 
Was dragged, in her courses, with upper cloth dropping 
Who so little deserved it. in desperate pain : 

He looked at his brother and gave voice Co his rage. 

BiilMA SAID There are a lot of whores in the country of gamblers. Yudhisthira. 
but ihey never throw for (hern, for they have pity even for women of 
that stripe. The tribute that the king of the Kasis brought and all our vast 
wealth. Che gems that the other kings of the earth brought in the mounts 
and prizes, the armour and weaponry, the kingdom, yourself and we 
have all been staked and lost to others. This I didn't mind much, for 
you are the master of all we possess. But you went loo far I think, when 
you staked Draupadi. She did not deserve this ! After she had won 
POndavas as a girl, she is now because of you plagued by Kauravas, 
mean and cruel tricksters! It is because of her that 1 hurl my fury at you ! 
I shall bum off your arms ! Sahadeva! Bring the fire ! 

ARiUNA SAID ; Never before have you said words like these, Bhlmasena! 
Surely your respect for the Law has been destroyed by our harsh 
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enemies! Don't fall in with (he enemy's plans, obey your highest Law : 
no one may overreach his eldest brother by Law. The king was 
challenged by his foes, and remembering (he baronial Law, he played 
at the enemy's wish. That is our great glory ! 

eHlMASENA SAJD : If Id thought hed done it for his own glorification. Id have 
forced his arms (ogeiher and burned them in the blazing fire, 
Dhanahjaya ! 

vaisampAyana said : Hereupon, seeing the grief of the Pandavas and the 
torment of Pancali*, Vikarna, a son of Dhnardstra spoke out: “Ye kings! 
Answer the question that Ysjhasena's daughter has asked ! We must 
decide or wc shall go to hell I Bhisma and Dhrtarastra are the eldest of 
the Kurus; thev arc here but say nought, nor does the sagacious Vidura. 
Dronu Bharadvaja is here, the teacher of us all, and so is Krpa, yet even 
they, most eminent of Brahmins, do not speak to the question ! All the 
other kings, assembled here from every horizon, should shed ail partisan 
feelings and speak up as they think. Consider the question that the 
beautiful Draupadi has raised repeatedly, kings, and whatever your side, 
make your answer !" 

Thus did he speak many times to all the men who were silting in 
the hall, but none of the kings said aught, whether good or bad. Vikama 
spoke again and again to all those kings, and sighing, kneading his 
hands, he finally said. “Make your answer, kings, or do not. But I shall 
Icll you, Kaurava. what I think is right in (his matter Yc best of men. 
they recount four vices that arc the curse of a king: hunting, drinking, 
dicing and fornicating. A man with those addictions abandons the Law, 
and (he world doe.s not condone his immoderate deeds. The Pandava 
was under the sway of his vice when the gamblers challenged him and 
he staked Draupadi. The innocent woman is held in common by all the 
P^dava.s, and the Pandava staked her when he already had gambled 
away his own freedom. It was Suubala who mentioned Krsna when he 
wanted a slake. Considering all (his I do not think she has been won.*' 

When they heard this, there was a loud outcry from the men in 
the hall as (hey praised Vikama and condemned Saubala. When the 
noise died down, the son of Radha**, fairly fainting with fury, grasped 
his shining arm and said 'Are there not many mockeries of the (ruth 
fuuud ill Vikuiaa. As the fire bums ilic block from which h was drilled, 
SO (he fire he generates will lead to his perdition ! All these men here 
have failed to reply despite Krsna's urging. 1 hold that Draupadi has been 
won, and so do they hold. You are tom to pieces by your own folly, 
Dhnara^ira’s, for still a child you announce in the assembly what should 


* Draupadi. 
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be said by your elders. A younger brother of Duryodhana*s. you do not 
know the (rue facts of (he Law, if you stupidly maintain that KrsnS. who 
has been won, has not in fact been won. How. son of Dhrtardstra, can 
vou hold (hat Krsna has not been won when the eldest Pandava staked 
all he owned in (he assembly hall. Draupadi is part of all he owns, bull 
of the Bharaias. then how can you hold that Krsnil won by Law. has 
not been won? Draupadi was mentioned by name and the POndav^ 
allowed her to be staked — then by what reasoning do you hold that 
she has not been won ? 

**Or if you think that it was against the law to bring her into the 
hall clad in one piece of clothing, listen to what 1 liave to say in reply 
(0 that. The gods have laid down that a woman shall have one husband, 
scion of Kuru. She submits to many men and n.ssurcdly is a whore! Thus 
there is. I think, nothing strange about taking her into the hall, or to have 
her in one piece of clothing, or for that matter naked! She. the PUndavas* 
wealth, and the Pandavas rhcni-sclvcs have all been won by Saubala here 
according to the law'. 

'Duhsasana. this Vikarna is only a child, blabbing of wisdom! 
Strip the clothes from the Pandvas and Draupadi!" 

Hearing this, all the Pandavas shed iheir upper clothes and sat 
down m ihc assembly hall. Then Duh.srisana forcibly laid hold of 
Drnupudr.s robe. O king, and in (he midst of (he assembly began to 
unJiess her. But when her skirt was being stripped off. lord of (he 
people. ;uiothcr similar skirt appeared every time. A terrible roar went 
up from all the kings, a shout of approval, as they watched that greatest 
wonder on earth. And in the midst of the kings Bhhna. lips trembling 
with rage, kneading hand in hand, pronounced a curse in a mighty voice: 
‘Take to heart this word of mine, ye barons that live on thi.s eanh a word 
.such as never has been spoken before nor any one shall ever, .speak 
hereafter ! May 1 forficl my journey to all my ancestors, if I do not 
carry out what I say. if I not tear open in battle the chest of this 
misbegotten fiend, this ouicasie of (he Bharatas. and drink his blood!" 

When they heard this curse, which exhilarated all the world, they 
offered him much homage and reviled Dhrtamstra’s son, A pile of 
clothes was heaped up in the middle of the hall, when Duhsasana, tired 
and asham»:d. at last desisted and sat down. The god.s among men in 
the hall raised the hair-raising cry of **Fic !" as they watched the sons 
of Kunii. The people shouted. 'The Kauravas refuse to answer the 
question." and condemned Dhnarastra. 

Thereupon, raising his arms and slopping the crowd in the hall, 
Vidura. who knew all the laws, made his speech. 
viDURA SAID : Draupodl, having raised the question, now weeps piteously as 
though she has none left to protect her. If you do not resolve it. men 
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in chis hall, the Law will be offended. The man who comes to the hall 
with a grievance is like a blazing fire: the men in tlie hall must appease 
him with true Law. (f a man comes with a grievance and raises a 
question of Law with the men in the hall, they must resolve the question 
and shed all partiality. Vikama has answered the question according to 
his lights, kings of men; you too must speak to the question according 
to yours. If a person sits in the hall and fails to answer a question 
although he secs the Law. he incurs half the guilt that accrues if the 
answer is false. And he who has gone to the hall, knows the Law, yet 
resolves it falsely, certainly incurs the full guilt of the falsehood. 


THK MOUNTAIN MAN 

While the arc wailing out the period of their exile. Arjuna undertakes a journey to 

Indra's heaven where he will obtain ihe wcaponi» ihai will ensure ihc Pdnduvas* final victory, 
ill (he solilude of Ihe mountaias he perfonns many ausicriiics. On the way, he encounters the 
god Siva who has assumed the guise of an aboriginal moumain man, a kirdta. The two become 
embroiled in a quarrel over a boar which ihey have shot by Iheir arrows simultaneously. 
Predictably, Siva emerges vicUHious. but rKM without umsidcrable Jiflkulty. 

vaisampAyana said : 1 shall narrate to you, son. the divine, great and wondrous 
story of that great-spirited man. O tiger among the Kauravas. Hear in 
full (he Partha's encounter, which involved bodily contact, with the 
thrcc-cycd God of Gods, prince sans blame. 

At Yudhisthira'.s behest that most valiant man departed to set eyes 
on Sakra, king of the gods, and on Samkara.* God of gods. To ensure 
success in his task, the powerful strong-armed Arjuna. bull among men 
took his divine how and sword. The Kaurava, who was the son of Indra, 
a great warrior in all the worlds went in a northerly direction toward 
the peak of Mount Himalaya, O king, with a steady mind. With great 
speed, his mind .set on austerities, he entered into a gha.stly, thorny 
forest, filled with all manner of tlowem and fruit, visited by all kinds 
of fowl, overrun by many sorts of game, and frequented by siddhas and 
car anas. 

When the Kaunteya entered the fore.st, which was empty of people, 
there arose in heaven the sound of conches and drums. A heavy rain 
of flowers fell on the ground and massing clouds covered him 
everywhere. After he had crossed through the impassable jungle at the 
foot of the great mountain, Arjuna dwelled on the peak of the Himalaya 
in all his splendour. He saw blossoming trees there, which resounded 
with the sweet songs of birds, and streams full of whirlpools, the colour 
of blue beryl, resonant with geese and ducks, ringing with the cries of 
cranes, echoing with the calls of the cuckoo, and loud with curlews and 
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peacocks. When that great warrior Aijuna saw those streams with their 
lovely woods* filled with sacred, cool* and pure water, he became 
joyous of spirit. Delighting in a beautiful spot in the woods, the spirited 
man of awesome heat devoted himself to awesome austerities. Dressed 
in grass and bark and cairying stick and deerskin, he passed one month 
eating fruit every fourth night, a second month he ate every eighth night, 
a third month only once a fortnight, subsisting on a dead leaf that ha^ 
fallen on the ground. When the fourth month came and the moon was 
full, the strong-armed scion of Pflndu lived on wind alone, with arms 
raised, without support, balanced on the lips of his toes. And because 
of his ceaseless bathing the braided hair of the great-spirited hero of 
boundless might took on the sheen of lightning and lotus. 

Thereupon all the great seers went to the God who wields the 
pinSka and prostrated themselves before the dark-throated Lord and 
sought his grace. They all acquainted him with the doings of Phalgunar 
*This mighty Pdrtha has sought recourse to the peak of the Himalaya 
and stands in awesome, inipo.ssiblc self-mortification, casting smoke on 
the skies. None of us know, lord of the god.s. what he wishes to achieve; 
he anguishes all of us—it were better he were stopped !'* 

THE GREAT LORD SAID : Swittly rctum in joyous spirit and unwearied whence 
you have come. I do know the intention that is lodged in his mind. He 
docs not desire heaven, nor sovereignty, nor long life; this very day I 
shall accomplish what he desires. 

vaisampayana said ; Having heard the words of the Hunter, the veracious 
seers returned in happy spirit each to his own hermitage. When all the 
great-spirited a.scetic5 had gone, the blessed Lord Hara, who wields the 
pindka, absolver of all evil, took on the guise of a mountain man, which 
resembles the kancana tree, resplendent in his beauty like another 
Mount Mem among the mountains. Taking up his illustrious bow and 
arrows, which were like poisonous snakes, he flew down in a blaze of 
flame, like a fire burning the underwood. The lustrous God was 
accompanied by the Goddess Uma, in the same guise and observing the 
same vow. and by excited creatures in all kinds of shapes. Garbed in 
his mountain man guise, the God shone surpassingly with his thousands 
of women. O King Bharata. 

Instantly the entire wood fell silent and the sounds of streams and 
birds ceased. As be approached the PSrtha of unsullied deeds, he saw 
the wondrous-looking MOka, a daitya, who had taken on the form of 
a boar with the evil design of killing Arjuna. Phalguna said to (he 
demon, taking up his bow gatufiva and arrows, which were like 
poisonous snakes, stringing his fme bow and twanging the bowstring, 
''Since you seek to kill me who have come here innocently, I shall be 
the Hrst to send you to Yama’s realm !** But $amkara in his mountain 
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man guise, on seeing Phaiguna taking aim with his heavy bow, suddenly 
stopped him: was the first to lake aim at this dark cloud of a beast !** 
Ignoring his words, Flialguna shot at the animal. The resplendent 
mountain man simultaneously shot his arrow, like a flash of lightning 
or a flame crest, at the same target. The two arrows shot by the two of 
them struck simultaneously in the wide, mountain-solid body of MQka. 
Both the arrows struck him with the impact of lightning and thunderbolt 
OR a mountain. Hit by many arrows like snakes with blazing mouths, 
he died and once more assumed his terrible form of a rdk^asa, 

Jisnu, enemy-slayer, looked at the golden-hued man who was 
garbed like a mountain man and surrounded by women; smilingly, for 
he was happy of heart, the Kaunteya said to him, '*Who are you that 
are wandering in the empty wilderness with a host of women? Are you 
not frightened of this dreadful forest, golden man ? Why did you shoot 
this beast that was mine ? I was the Hrst to catch this rak^asa when he 
got here! Whether it was a whim or a sli^t, you will not escape from 
me with your life, for this is not the Law of the chase, what you have 
done to me today. For that 1 shall kill you, mountain man !" 

At these words of his the mountain man laughed and said in a 
gentle voice to the left-handed archer Psndava. ''I had taken aim at it 
first, so it was mine, and it was my arrow that killed it. Do not be so 
proud of your strength that you blame your own faults on another. You 
have insulted me, nitwit; you will not escape from me alive ! Stand fast, 
I shall shoot you with arrows like thunderbolts; you shoot too and do 
as well as you can." 

Shouting furiously again and again, they bored each other with 
arrows like poisonous snakes. Arjuna shot at the mountain man a shower 
of arrows and Samkara received them with a tranquil mind. The Wielder 
of the pindka received that downpour of airows fora while and yet stood 
unhurt like a motionless mountain. When Dhanahjaya saw that his 
arrows were futile, he was astounded and exclaimed, "Good ! Good ! 
Aho, this man who lives on the top of the Himalaya with his delicate 
body receives undisturbed the iron arrows that are shot from ga^iVa! 
Who is he? A God, Rudra himself, a yaksa^ the king of the gods ? For 
indeed, the thirty gods meet on this greatest of mountains. No one can 
withstand the impact of the thousands of arrows that I have shot, except 
the God of the pindka. If it is a God or a yak^a, anyone but Rudra, who 
stands here. I shall ser>d him to Yama*s realm with my sharp shafts!" 

Arjuna then joyfully shot his iron arrows that cut into weak spots, 
by the hundreds, as the sun shoots its rays. The blessed L<^, who 
prospers the worlds and holds the trident received the arrows cheerfully, 
as a mountain a rain of rocks. In a while Phaiguna exhausted his arrows; 
and seeing that his arrows were gone, he began to tremble. J]$nu thought 
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of the blessed Lord Fire, who had given him the two quivers in the 
Kh3ndava Forest. “Now what shall I shoot with my bow ? My arrows 
are gone. Who is this man who devours all my arrows ? I shall attack 
him with the nock of my bow, as one attacks an elephant with the point 
of a spear, and send him to the domain of staff-bearing Yama!*' 

The enemy-slaying Kaunteya began to assault him with the nock 
of his bow, but the mountain man captured his divine bow, too. Bereft 
of his bow. Arjuna stood his ground with .sword in hand; and wishing 
to put an end to the battle, he vigorously attacked him. With all the might 
of his arms. Kuru *s scion courageously hurled the sharp sword that even 
mountains could not blunt at the other*s head, but when it hit his head 
it .shattered. Phalguna went on to Hghl with trees and rocks, and the giant 
lord in the mountain man guise withstood the rocks as well as the trees. 
The powerful Pdrtha. belching smoke from his mouth, struck blows at 
the invincible mountain man with fists that impacted like thunderbolts. 
The blessed Lord in his aspect of a mountain man then struck Phalguna 
with fi.sts that were tike Sakra's bolts, and a ghastly crackling sound rose 
from the fists of the embattled P^dava and the mountain man. The hair- 
raising grand battle went on for a while with hard striking arms, as that 
battle of yore between Vnra and Indra. The powerful Ji^u seized the 
mountain man by the che.st. and the other struck his wrestling foe with 
great force. Prom the grinding press of their arms and the rubbing of 
their chests a fire with embers and smoke blazed up in their limbs. 
Finally the Great God got a good grip on Arjuna and assaulted him 
mightily and furiously, stunning him out of his wits. And so, Phalguna. 
looking like a ball of flesh with his limbs mangled by the God of gods, 
O Bh^ta, lost control of his body. Subdued by the great-spirited God 
his breathing stopped and he fell down unconscious. And Bhava was 
pleased. 

THE BLESSED LORD SAID : Bhoh, Bhoh, Phalguna, I am pleased with your 
peerless deed, your gallantry and endurance. There is no baron like you ! 
Your splendour and mine, and our might, have been matched today, 
prince sans blame. I am pleased with you, strong-armed bull among 
men, set eyes on me ! 1 shall give you eyesight, wide-eyed hero ! You 
have been a seer before, now you shall defeat all your enemies, may 
they be celestial I 


NALA 

A considerable pan of The Bfxtk the Forest is taken up by episodes that are independent 
of the main narrative. Among the most celebrated of these is the story of Nala. 

A golden swan first describes to Damayanti, daughter of Dhima. King of the Vidarbhts, 
the beauty and talents of King Nala of Nisadha. Through him she communicates her love to 
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Nala whom she subsequently chooses for her husband at a ^iwayoms^ara. or choosing Ihe 
bridegroom from among a host of competitors among whom arc the gods Indra, Agni, Yams 
and Varuiia. 

Nala marries Damayanti but their happiness is shortlived. Kali, enraged and envious 
thai Nala has won Damayanti, possesses Nala ai an opportune moment twelve years later and 
induces him to dice with his brother Puskara. 

Nala gambles recklessly, losing his kingdom in the bargain. Clothed in a single garment, 
he sets out for the forest, accompanied by Damayanti. They camp outside the city and when 
golden*feathered birds appear Nala tries to net them with his cloth. They fly away with it, 
revealing that they are the dice. 

Nala is torn apart by remorse and exhorts Damayanti to return to her parent's home 
where she had earlier despatched lltcir twin children.Damayaiut protests but is evcntualty 
Jc.vcrtcd by Nala for her own good. 

The story of Nala. which bears a number of similarities to the main story of The 
Mahuhh^tata, ha.s a simplicity and a directness that makes it oi>e of the finest examples of 
early Indian storytelling 

uftKADAEVA SAID: When Ihe Nisadhaji had heen cho.sen by (he daughter of 
Bhlma, the august world guardians left and saw DvSpara come with 
Kali. Said Sakra, Ihe Slayer of Vala and Vrtra, to Kali when he saw him. 
‘‘Where arc you going with Dvapam, Kali ? Tell me Kali told Sakra. 
“To Dumayonlis Bridegroom Choice. When I gel (here, I’ll choose her, 
for my heart has gone out to her!“ Indra laughed and said to him. “The 
Bridegroom Choice is over. She has chosen King Nala for her husband, 
in our own presence.” 

When he heard Sakra's words. Kali was enraged. He addressed all 
the gods and said to them. “If she has found herself a human husband 
in the midst of Gods, (hen for that she surely deserve.s a severe 
punislunent!” But the celestials replied to Kali. “Ourselves permitted 
Damayanti to choose Nala. Who would not seek recourse to King Nala ? 
He is endowed with all virtues, he knows all the laws precisely, he 
observes vows. Truth, endurance, liberality, austerity, cleanliness, self* 
control, and serenity are lodged firmly with him; that tiger among men 
equals the world guardians! The fool who would wont to curse Nala of 
such virtues would curse and kill himself by his own hand. He would 
sink into a grievous hell, bottomless, plumbless, and without crossing !** 
After these words to Kali and Dvapara. the gods went on to 
heaven. When the gods had gone. Kali .said to Dvapara. “I cannot control 
my anger ! I shall lake posse.ssion of Nala, Dvapara, and unseat him 
from his kingdom; and he shall not have the pleasure of Bhima*s 
daughter. You must enter into the dice and give me assistance.” 
BRHADASVASAiD: Having made this covenant with Dvapara, Kali went to the 
place where the king of Nisadha sat. Constantly waiting for an opening, 
he lived for a long time in Nisadha; then, in the twelfth year. Kali saw 
his chance. Once when the Nisadhan had passed urine and touched 
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water, he attended to the twilight rites without washing his feet: it was 
there that Kali entered into him. 

When he had taken possession of Nala. he went to Pusakara and 
said: ''Come and dice with Nala ! With my help you will surely defeat 
Nala at the dicing game. Defeat King Nala. prince, and win the Ni$adha 
country !** Upon these words of Kali, Puskara went to Nala. Kali again 
became the Bull^of-the-Cows and joined Puskara. * 

Puskara, slayer of enemy-heroes, approached heroic Nala. and 
Nala*s brother repeatedly urg^. **Let us dice ! With the Bull !** The 
spirited king could not refuse the challenge and. although Damayanti 
looked on, thought it was time to dice. Being possessed by Kali, Nala 
lost in the game his stakes of raw and refined gold, wagons and team.s 
and clothes. He was crazed by the thrill of the dice, and none of his 
friends were able to restrain him when he was mindlessly gambling. 

All the townspeople came with the councillors to see the king, O 
Bharata, in order to stop the sick man. The bard came and said to 
Damayanti. ''All the townspeople are waiting at the gate with busine.ss: 
the Nisadhan should be told that all his subjects are waiting for him and 
are impatient with the vice of their king, who understands Law and 
Profit.*’ In a tearful voice and wan with anxiety, Damayanti said to the 
Nisadhan. her mind ravaged with anguish, "King, the townspeople are 
waiting at the gate to see you. accompanied by all the councillors, and 
they pledge their loyalty to their king. Pray see them !" she said over 
and over again. But the king, possessed by Kali, gave no reply 
whatsoever to his plaintive, .sUm-waisted wife of the shining eyes. 
Thereupon all (he councillors and city dwellers thought, "The man is 
lost !** and unhappily and humbled returned home. In this fashion the 
dicing of Puskara and Nala went on for many months, Yudhisthira. And 
Punyasioka kept losing. 

BRHADASVA SAID ; When Damayanti saw that King Punyasioka had lost his 
senses at the game like a madman, she. herself far from mad, was 
overcome with fear and grief, O king. And Bhima’s daughter thought 
that a very grave task had to be done for the good of the king. Fearing 
for his evil and wanting to do him a kindness, she said to her nurse, when 
she saw that Nala had lost all. "Briiatsena go and bring the councillors 
here on Nala’s orders. Tell them what property we have lost and what 
possessions remain.” When ail the councillors heard Nala's summons, 
they said, "Has luck returned to us ?” and came. 

Bhima’s daughter told him that all the subjects had come for a 
second time, and Nala did not welcome it. Seeing that her husband did 
not welcome her words, Damayanti shamefacedly returned to her house. 
When she learned that the dice kepi being hostile to Punyasioka and that 
Nala had lost all. she said to her nurse, "BrhatsenS, go once more and 
bring Varsneya the charioteer here cm Nala’s orders, good woman. A 
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grave task is pending/' Brhatsena heard Damayantrs request and had 
the charioteer fetched by reliable servants. Bhlma's blameless daugh^r 
said coaxingly to Varsneya in a gentle voice, knowing that the time had 
come, as she knew of places and times, "You know how correct the king 
always has been to you. Pray help him now that he has come to grief; 
for the more the king loses to Puskara, the more his passion for gambling 
grows. The dice are in Puskara'$ power, and we see that disaster at the 
dice befalls the king accordingly. He does not listen to the words of his 
friends and family as he should, and surely, I think, the great^spirited 
Nisadhan has nothing left. Since the king in his folly does not welcome 
my remonstrations, I have come to you for refuge. Charioteer, please 
do as I ask; for my peace of mind is troubled—he may well end up 
destroyed. Yoke Naia's favourite wind*fast horses to the chariot, take 
the twins on it, and Journey to Kundina. Leave the princes, the horses, 
and chariot in trust with my kinsmen, and you yourself might stay there 
too, or leave for another place." 

Varsneya, Naia's charioteer, fully acquainted the principal min* 
isters of Nala with Dumayanti's request. They met, reached their 
decision, and gave him leave to go, O king of the earth. He took the 
twins on the chariot and drove to Vidarbha. The charioteer left the 
horses and superb chariot in trust there, and likewise the girl Indrasend 
and (he boy IndrasenS. Unhappily and sorrowfully he informed King 
Bhima about King Nala, then wandered about until he came to the city 
of Ayodhya. Mournfully he presented himself to King Rtuparna and 
entered the king's service as his charioteer. 

BRHADASVA SAID; After V^neya’s departure Punyasloka kept gambling; and 
Puskara took his kingdom and all the property he possessed. Puskara 
laughed, O king, and said to Naia when he had lost his kingdom, "Let 
the game go on. What do you have left to slake ? Only Damayanti 
remains to you, 1 have taken everything else. Well, stake Damayanti if 
you want to !" At those words of Puskara, Punyasloka's heart was riven 
with rage and he made no reply. Gripped by fury, Nala glanced at 
Puskara, then the famous king threw down ail the jewelry on his body. 
And in a single robe, unclad, feeding the grief of his friends, the king 
strode out. relinquishing his ample fortune; Damayanti. clad in one skirt, 
followed behind him. The Nisadhan camped outside the city with her 
for three nights. 

Puskara, however, great king, proclaimed in the city. "Anyone 
who makes common cause with Nala I shall put to death!" And because 
of Puskara's orders and the malice he bore Nala, the townspeople 
showed no hospitality to him. Yudhisthira. So, close to the city but not 
treated as a guest, much though he deserved it, the king camped there 
for three nights, living only on water. 
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After many a day Nala, starving, saw some birds with feathers that 
seemed made of gold. Hie mighty king of Nisadha thought to himself. 
**This will be my meal for today and it will be my treasure !" He threw 
his robe over the birds, and they took hold of the robe and carried it 
off to the sky. And as they flew up, those birds cried out to Nala, seeing 
him standing naked on the ground, wretched, with his face bent down, 
''We arc the dice. fool, and we came to take your robe too; for it did 
not please us to see that you still went clothed !'* Seeing the dice 
disappear and himself left naked. King Punyasloka said to Damayanti, 
'They through whose fury t wa.s unsealed from my kingdom, blameless 
wife, and now find no livelihood but misery and hunger, they for whose 
sake ihe Nisadhans refused me hospitality, they have now become birds 
and stolen even my robe ! 1 have come to great grief and sorrow, my 
mind is failing me. 1 am your husband, listen to my word.s, which arc 
for your own good. There are many roads here that lead to the south, 
crossing Avami and Mount Rksavat. There is the mighty Vindhya range 
and the river Payosni that leads to the ocean, and hermitages of great 
seers full of flowers and fruits. This road goes to Vidarbha. this one to 

Kosala, and beyot H in the south is (he country of Daksinapatha. 

In a teor-muted voice Damayanti. wan with anxiety, gave the 
Nisadhan her pitiful reply, "My heart trembles and niy limbs all weaken 
when I ponder and ponder on your intention, king. How could 1 go and 
desert you in the empty forest, when you have lost your realm, lost your 
wealth, unclothed, hungry, and tired? No. great king, in the dreadful 
forest as you go tired and hungry, brooding on your misery! I shall 
soothe your hurts. Physicians know of no medicine in all sorrows that 
equals a wife—this I tell is the truth !'* 

NALA SAID; It is fight whut you say. slim-waisied Damayanti. there is no friend 
or a cure for a sick man like a wife. But I do not want to abandon you; 
why do you fear, timid woman ? I'd abandon myself before abandoning 
you, innocent wife! 

DAMAYANTI SAID: But if you did not want to leave me here, great king, why 
did you point out to me the road to Vidarbha ? I know, king, that you 
should not desert me, but with your mind deranged you might. For you 
keep telling me the way, best of men, and thereby you increase my 
anxiety. Godlike husband. So. if it is your design that I should go to 
Vidarbha, my king, let us go together, if you will. The king of Vidarbha 
will honour you. giver of pride, and honoured by him you will live 
happily in our house, my king 

NALA SAID: Ooubtlcss, evcci as the kingdom is your father's so it is m^e. But 
I will not go there as long as 1 am in this trouble. I went there once 
prosperous and gladdening you—how could 1 go there now, wretched 
and saddening you ? 
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BRHADA3VA SAID: Thus King Nala spoke again and again to Damayanii, and 
he soothed his wife covered by half her garment. The two, covered 
between them with one robe, wandered hither and thither, until they, 
hungry and thirsty and wearied, came upon a lodge. When they got to 
the lodge, the overlord of Nisadha sat down with the princess of 
Vidiirbha on the bare ground. Naked, dirty, balding, covered with dust, 
he slept exhausted on the ground with Damayantl. The good Damayanti 
too was overtaken by sleep, the delicate, piteous woman who had 
suddenly found misery. 

But, lord of the people, once Damayanti was asleep, King Nala 
could not sleep as before, for his spirits were churned up by anguish. 
He saw again the plunder of his kingdom, the dc.scTtion of all his friends, 
and his languishing in the jungle; and he fell to brooding. '*What will 
happen if I do this, and what if I don't? What i.s better for me. to die 
or leave this woman? For she has loved me and has found misery 
because of me. But if she is free from me. .she might one day fmd her 
way back to her family. With me she is sure to llnd more of this endless 
trouble. Yet, if ] leave her there is a risk. Still she might find happiness 
somewhere. 

He turned it over many times in his mind iuid reached many 
conclusions: then the king of men decided it would he better for 
Damayanti if he left her. Reflecting that he had no clothes and she only 
one, the king decided to tear hers in half. "But how do I tear her cloth 
without my dear wife waking up ?" and pondering this question the king 
of Nisadha paced the lodge. Nala paced back and forth, Bharata. then 
he found in a comer of the lodge a fine unsheathed sword. He cut off 
half her skirt with iu and the enemy'burner wrapped himself in it.Then 
he left the sleeping Damayanti and ran away mindlessly. Bui his heart 
held its sinng, and he went hack to the lodge and looked upon 
Damayanti as she lay. The sovereign of Nisadha wept. 

''Neither sun nor wind has ever before seen my love, and here she 
lies now, in the middicof a lodge, unprotected, on the bare ground. Here 
.she is clothed in a cut-up skirl, .she of the happy laughter and beautiful 
hips, as though .she were crazed—how will she be when she wakes up? 
All alone, beautiful, and deserted by me, how shall the daugiiicr of 
Bhima fare in the ferocious jungle that is haunted by game and beasts 
of prey.'* 

Nala went and went, but came buck to the lodge every time, drawn 
forth by Kali, drawn back by his iovc. The suRcring man's heart was cut 
in two; like a swing it kept going bock anri forth to the lodge. Finally, drawn 
forth by Kali and bemused, Nala ran away, deserting his sleeping wife, 
while he lamented piteously and much. Lost of soul, touched by Kali, not 
reckoning this or that, the prince went in grief, abandoning his wife in 
the empty jungle. 
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SXVITRI 

The story of Sivitrl. the devoted wife who. through her wisdom and perseverance wins her 
husband hack from dMih. is one of the most poignant episodes in t'he Bof>k of the Forest. 
S^viui knowingly enters into wedlock with a man who is destined to die soon after ihetr 
marriage, thus pledging herself to the living death that widowhotxl ordains for the woman. 
She pursues Yama, the God of Death, as he carries away her husband's soul, and, through 
her wise arguments, wrests from him the most extraordinary bomis including her husband's 
release 

Whal imparts an additional sweetness to the story is the lender insight into family life 
it provides. The concern shown by Satyavat's parent.s for him, is reciprocuied touchingly when 
Sulyavai returns to life. Thinking that he hod drifted off uno a long sleep. Satyavat wants to 
hurry home to assuage the anxiety of his parents. 


markandeya said : Together with his wife the gallant man gathered fruit and 
filled his strap with them; then he split logs of wood. While he was 
splitting the wood, he broke out in a sweat and ihe exertion gave him 
a headache. He went to his beloved wife and, weighed down with 
fatigue, said to her. '*1 have got a headache from ihc exertion, and my 
body and heart seem to be on fire. Savitri of measured wc)rds. I feel 
as though [ am sick. My head feels us though it is pierced wiih spikes. 
I want lo sleep, my lovely. 1 don't have the strength to .stand." 

Savitri came to him and embraced her husband. She sat down on 
the ground and put his head in her lap. Thinking on Naradas word, the 
poor woman calculated the moment, hour, lime ol day. and the day. In 
a Uitle while she saw a person in a yellow robe and a turban, a handsome 
man resplendent like (he sun. smoothly black and rcd*cyed. He had a 
noose in his hand and looked terrifying as he stood at Satyavat's side 
and looked down on him. When she saw him she pul down her 
husband's head gently and rose up at once. She folded her hands and 
said piteously, with trembling heart. "1 know that thou an God. for thy 
form is not human. Tell me. if it pleases thee, who art thou. God. and 
what dost thou seek here?" 

YAMA SAID : You are a devoted wife. Savitri. and possess the power of 
austerities. Therefore I will reply to you—know that I am Yama, good 
woman. The life of your husband the Prince Satyavat has run out. 1 shall 
fetter him and take him along that is what J seek to do. 

MARKANDEYA SAID : Having Said this, the blessed lord, the King of the 
Ancestors proceeded to reveal his entire design exactly as a kindness 
to her: "This man is possessed of the Law. beautiful, and a sea of vinues. 
Therefore he does not deserve to be fetched by my familiars, hence I 
have come myself." 

Thereupon Yama forcibly drew from Satyavat's body a thumb-sized 
person, who was fettered with the noose and in his power. The body 
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gave up its spirit, its breathing stopped, its sheen faded, and it became 
motionless and not pleasing to watch. Having tied him.Yama set out to 
the south, and SSvitri followed sorrowfully, this stately, devoted wife 
pertectcd. by her stressful vow. 

VAMASAfO; Go. Savitri, return, perform his obsequies. You are acquitted of 
all debts to your husband. You have gone as far as you can go ! 

sAviTKl SAtD. I too must go where my husband is led. or goes by himself— 
(hat is the sempiternal law. By the power of my austerities, my conduct 
toward my ciders, my love for my husband, my vow, and by thy grace 
my course shall be unobstructed! The wise, who see the truth of the 
mailer, say that he who walks the seven steps with one is his friend. 
This friendship I presuppose while 1 .say something, listen. 

It is masters of their souls who practice 
The Law in the woods, and au.sterities; 

And knowing the Law they promulgate it— 

Hence the strict say the Law comes first. 

By the Law of the one as approved by the strict 
We all proceed on the course he has set. 

I don't want a second. I don*! want a third— 

Hence the strict say the Law comes first. 

YAM A SAID Turn buck. 1 am pleased with the words you speak 
With vowel and consonaiu and line reason. 

Now choose you a boon, excepting his life, 

1 .shall grant you any boon, woman sans blame. 

SAvriKi.SAiD My father-in-law lives a hemiit's life. 

Bereft of hi.s sight and thrown from his throne. 

By ihy grace may the king regaui his eyesight 
And grow strong, ablaze like the tire or the sun. 

YAM A SAID I shall give this boon entire to you, 

Just as you have said it, and so shall it be. 

I see that the journey is tiring you. 

Now go and return le.st you get fatigued. 

sAvtTRf SAID : Why .should I lire—I am near my husband, 

For my course is sure wherever he goes; 

My course will be where thou lcad.si, my lord. 

O lord of the gods, once more do thou listen. 

With the strict a single encounter is praised 
And friend.ship with them is higher still. 
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To meet a strict person is to have sure fruit; 

Thence one should live in the midst ot the strict. 

YAMA SAID : The words that you speak are full of good counsel, 

They are pleasing and add to the wisdom of sages. 

Again excepting this Satyavat's life, 

Choose, radiant woman, another boon ! 

sAviTRl SAID. My wise old father-in-law has been robbed 

Of his own realm—may he regain it, 

And may my .eiirw not stray from the Law; 

This I choo.se from you as my second boon. 

YAMA SAID ; Hc .Shall soon posscss his kingdom again. 

And the king shall never be lacking in Law. 

Your wish is fulfilled, O child of a king. 

Now go and return lest you get fatigued. 

sAviTRtSAiD . Thou subduest the.se creatures only by rule. 

By the ndr dost thou lead them, not by thy desire. 

It is thus. God. that thou an famed as Yuma. 

Pray hear the words that I have to say. 

Offering no threat to any creature by deed, mind, or speech, kindness, 
and giving are the sempiternal law of the strict, 'fhe world is mostly like this: 
people are kind just a.s far as they can be. but the strict show mercy even when 
their ill-wishers come. 

YAMA SAID The words that you speak are as satisfying 
As water i.s to a thirsty man. 

Again excepting this Satyavafs life. 

Good wom^m. choose any boon you desire. 

SAviTTtl SAID . My father, the king of the land, is childless: 

May he have a hundred sons, my brothers, 

Who will insure that his line will last 
This boon 1 choose as my third from you. 

YAMA SAID ; Good womon. your father shall have a hundred 
Of splendid sons to continue his tine. 

Your wish is fuiniled, O child of a king, 

Return, you have come a long stretch of the road. 

SAviTRlSAiD . In my husband's presence it has not been far. 

For my mind is rushing much farther still. 
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As thou goest thy course do thou listen again 
To the ready words I shall speak to thee. 

Thou art the majestic son of Viva-sval, 

The wise call you therefore Vaivasvaia. 

The creatures please thee with Law and conirol. 

And that, lord, makes thee the King of the Law. 

Not even in oneself docs one have so much (rust as in the strict, therefore 
everyone wishes to show his love to the strict in particular. Trust, indeed, 
arises from one's friendship for all creatures; therefore people place trust in 
the strict particularly. 

YAMA SAID: The wofds you have uttered here, beautiful woman. 

1 have not but from you heard their likes before. 

I am pleased with them, therefore, excepting his life, 

Choose you a fourth boon, then you must go. 

sAvtTHl SAID May be bom from my womb by .Saiyavat. 

To the two of us to continue our line. 

A hundred mighty and gallant sons: 

This boon I choose as my fourth from you. 

YAMA SAID : A hundfcd mighty and gallant sons 

Shall be bom. young woman, and give you delight. 

But do not tire, O child of a king. 

Return, you have gone a long stretch of the way. 

sAviTRl SAID ; Tlie slHct always abide by the Law, 

The strict do not tremble, nor do they despair. 

The meeting of strict with strict bears fruit. 

From the strict the strict expect no danger. 

With their truth do the strict give lead to the sun. 

With their penance the strict uphold the earth. 

The strict are the course of future and past. 

They do not collapse in the midst of the strict. 

Knowing that this is the eternal conduct that is practiced by the noble, 
the strict act in another's cause without expecting a return from it. 

No favour is fruitless among the strict. 

No profit, no honour will come to naught. 

As this is forever the rule of the strict. 

Therefore the stria are custodians. 
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YAM A SAID. vSince every time you speax so well. 

So pleasing, so meaningful of the Law. 

My love for you is incomparable— 

Choose you a coinpareless boon, strict woman ! 

sAviTRl .SAID : You make no exccpiion to your favour, 

Pride-giver, as in the other boons I 

I choose the boon that Satyavat live. 

For I am as dead without my lord ! 

Deprived of my husband I wish no bliss. 

Deprived of my husband I wish no heaven. 

Deprived of my husband I wish no fonune. 

Without my lord I wilt not live. 

You have given the boi>n that a hundred sons 

Will be bom to me. yet you lake my man. 

I choose the boon that Satyavat live ! 

Your very own word shall now come true ! 

mArkandeya said. “So be it,“ said Yama Vaivasvata, and he loosened the 
noo.ses. Then the king of the Law said to Siiviiri with a joyous heart. 
“Look, good woman. Joy of your family. I have freed your husband. 
Take him with you; he is healthy and shall succeed in his purposes. He 
shall uiiatn with you to a lifetime of four hundred years; and. after 
having offered up sacrifices, he shall win fame in the world for his Law. 
Satyavat shall beget on you a hundred sons, and they shall all be barons 
and kings and have sons and grandsons. Your names shall forever be 
famous on earth. Your father shall have a hundred sons by your mother 
Malavi. named the Malavas. which, with their sons and grandsons, shall 
continue forever. They shall be your baronial brothers, the likes of the 
Thirty," 

Having thus bestowed boons on her. the majestic King of the Law 
turned Savitrl back and went lo his own house. When Yama had gone, 
Savitri took hold of her husband and returned to the place where her 
husband's corpse was lying. Seeing him there on the ground, she 
approached her husband, embraced him. lifted his head in her lap. and 
sat on the ground. Satyavat returned to consciousness, and he said to 
Savitri. looking at her lovingly again and again, as one who has returned 
from a journey: 

SATYAVAT SAID : Why, I have slept a long time ! Why did you not wake me 
up ? And where is that black person who dragged me from here ? 

SAvi'mi SAID : Yes. you have slept a long lime in my lap, bull among men. 
The blessed lord Yama. the God who subdues the creatures, is gone. 
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You are resled now. my lord prince, and your sleep has gone. If you 
can, stand up. see. nighl has fallen. 

mARKANDEYa SAtD : Having regained consciousness, Salyavat arose as from 
a pleasant sleep, and looking in all directions at the woods, he said: 
went out with you, my finc-waisicd woman, lo gather fruit. Then as 1 
was splitting wood I got a headache. And because the pain in my head 
I was unable to stand up anymore and fell asleep in your lap. All this 
I remember, my lovely. I lost consciousness when I fell asleep in your 
embrace, then I saw a terrible darkness and an august person, I'cll me, 
my pretty, if you know, whether it was a dream 1 saw. or was it real ? 

sAviTRlSAin ‘The night is spreading. Tomorrow I .shall tell you everything 
as i( happened, my prince. Stand up. stand up. hail to thee ! You are 
an obedient son. so see your parents. The night has spread, and the sun 
is down. Tlie mvers of the nighl are wandering here gleefully and 
making cruel noises, and the leaves are rustling from the animals (hat 
stalk the forest. Those fearfully barking jackals in the southwest are 
howling horribly, and they make my heart quaver.'* 

.SATYAVAT .SAij> Thc forcsi covcfod by dense darkness hmks terrifying. You 
will tun rccogni/.e thc path and be unable to walk. 

sAvjTRt SAID Here in this burned wood a dry tree is still burning and fire can 
be seen hither and yon. fanned by thc wind. I shall bring fire from there 
and make it blaze high, here arc those Jogs, don't worry. If you arc 
unable to go—I see your head aches—and won't recognize the path in 
the darkncs.s<ovcrcd forest, wc'll go tomorrow moniing. if you agree, 
when (lie forest is visible. We shall spend (he night here, if you think 
so. prince sans blame. 

satyavatsmd My headache is gone and my limbs feci well. If you agree. 
I wish to Join father and mother. I have never before returned to thc 
hermitage out of time. Mother stops me at nightfall, and even in daytime 
my parents worry when 1 go out. Father will be looking for me with 
the hermit age-dwellers. I have often been reproved before by my much 
worried father and mother “You have come back late !" What state will 
ihcy be in over me now, 1 wonder! They must be very much concerned, 
not seeing me. These old people love me very much. Once when they 
were worried badly at nighl they told me with a flood of tears. “Without 
you we will not live for an hour little son. As long as you live our life 
is assured, you are the crutch of two blind oldsters, thc dynasty re.sts 
on you. On you depend our ancestral oblation, our fame, and our 
progeny." My old mother, my old father, whose crutch they say I am. 
what state will they be in if they don't see me tonight! I blame my sleep 
for causing my father and innocent mother to fear for my life. And 1 
am in danger, and doom is upon me. for neither can I live without my 
father and mother ! It is certain that at this very hour my father, who 
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has only (he sight of knowledge, is questioning with a perturbed mind 
each and every person in the hermitage. I don't mind for myself as much 
as for my father, my lovely, and for my mother, my very weak mother 
who has followed her husband. Now they will be prey to the greatest 
worry over me. I live if they live. I must support them. I must do what 
pleases them, that is what I live for. 

markandeya said : Having said this the Law-spirited and devoted sort, who 
was obedient to his parents, lifted his arms in grief cind began to weep 
aloud. And when Savitri who walked in the Law saw her husband thu.s. 
gaunt from grief, she wiped the tears from his eyes and sard. "If it is 
true that 1 have practiced austerities, if 1 have given, if I have offered 
up. then this night shall be .safe for my parents-in-law and my Imsbund. 
1 do not recall that I have ever spoken a lie. even in jest— by that truth 
my parentsrindaw shall live today !" 

SATYAVATSAiD • 1 wjsh 10 scc my parents. Come. Saviiri, don't larry. If I find 
that anything untoward has happened to mother or father. I shall not live, 
fair'hippcd wife. I swear it hy the inith I H your mind is set on (he Law. 
or if you wish me to live, or do me a kindness, then come to the 
hermitage. 

makkandlva said Saviirl thereupon st(X>d up. and the radiant woman 
gathered her hair and made her husband rise, holding him by hi.s arms. 
Satyavat stood and wiped his boily with his Inmd. He looked all about 
him and his glance fell on the strap. Sltvitri said. "Tomorrow you'll felch 
the fruit here. But I'll take this axe of yours for safety." She hung the 
strap from a tree branch, took the axe. and joined her husband. The 
woman of the lovely thighs put her husband's ann on her left shoulder, 
circled his waist with her right arm. and went .stepping deftly. 

SATYAVAT.SAID I am used to coming here, so I know the paths, timid girl. 

I can scc them by the moonlight that shines between the trees. Go by 
the same path we came by (hi.s morning and gathered fruit, don't 
hesitate. And at this paldsa grove, the path forks. Go by the northern 
path and make haste. 1 am well. I am strong, and 1 want to .sec my 
parents. 

markandeya said : And speaking thus he hastened on to the hermitage. 


THK CATTLE RAID 

Though iIk general rule regarding epic heroes is that they should be outsundingly heroic in 
ihcir warlike adventures. Vydsa is also aware that acslheiic pleasure would result if a comical 
or rarcical excepnon is made by pscudo^herucs. Bom and (sx^ught up as a hero as he is. Uttara. 
the son of Virata, manifcsisan un-heroic iimidity when an occasion arises for calling heroism, 
namely, when his stale<ows arc seized by the Kauravas seeking lo hunt out the Pandavas in 
hiding. Thus wc have in the episode selected here a very appealing instance of a pseudo- 
vtrarasQ (virarQxdbhuso). 
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UTTARA SAID : This very day I would follow ihc trail of the cows with my hard 
bow. if some expert horseman were my charioteer. I don‘l know what 
man could drive me. Look quickly for a charioteer who will suit me as 
I ride out! My own charioteer was killed in that great battle that lasted 
surely twenty •eight days if not a month. If I find another driving expert. 
I shall swiftly ride out with my great standard raised, plunge into the 
enemy army with its numerous elephants, horses, and chariots, defeat 
the Kurus, who will be unmanned by the majesty of my swonl. and bring 
back the cattle ! I shall sow panic in the hearts of Duryodhana. 
Samtanava. Karna Vaikartana. Krpa. Drona and his son, and all the 
assembled great archers in the battle, as the Thunderbolt-wielder did to 
the danavas, and in an instant bring back the cows. Finding the country 
empty, the Kurus march away with our cattle wealth. But what am I to 
do when I am not there ? The assembled Kurus shall today behold my 
prowess: **Is it Arjuna the Pdnha himself who is beating us down ?'* 
vaisampAyana said ; When Uttara spoke like that amidst Ihc women again 
and again, (he princess of P^killa resented the mention he made of the 
Terrilier. She approached him from among the womenfolk, and with 
a bashful air the apparenity humble woman said softly to him. 'That 
handsome youth like a mighty elephant, known as Brhannadtl has been 
the charioteer of the P^nha. He wa.s the great •spirited man's pupil and 
not his lesser with the bow. 1 have seen him before, hero, when I served 
with the Pandavas. When Fire burned down the vast KhSndava forest, 
he drove Arjuna's Tine horses. With him as his charioteer the Partha 
defeated all creatures everywhere in the Khandava Tract, for there is 
no driver like him. Your younger virgin sister with the shapely hips, he 
will certainly carry out her orders, hero ! If he is your charioteer, then 
without a doubt you are sure to return after defeating all the Kurus !" 

At these words of the chambermaid Uttara spoke to his sister, "Go. 
my girl of the flawless limbs, and fetch that Brhannadl" Dispatched 
by her brother, she hastened to the dance pavilion where the 
strong-armed Pindava lived hidden behind his disguise. 
vaisampAyana said : When Brhannada saw his friend the large-eyed 
daughter of the king, he laughed and asked why she had come. O king. 
Approaching the bull-like man the princess said to him. displaying her 
affections amidst her friends, ‘The cattle of the kingdom are being 
driven off by the Kurus, Brhannada I My brother is going out to defeat 
them with bow in hand A short time ago his charioteer was killed in 
battle, and there is no driver who is his equal to handle the chariot. While 
he was busy looking for a charioteer. Brhanna<U. the chambermaid 
mentioned to him your expertise with horses. Do the driving for my 
brother, please. Brhannada. before the Kurus take our cows too far 
away. If you don't do today what I am asking you with affection. I'll 
give up my life !" 
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At these words of his fulUhipped friend, the enemy-burner of 
boundless luster approached the prince. And while he made haste like 
a miting elephant, the large-eyed girl followed him as a baby elephant 
follows its mother. Seeing him at a distance the prince addressed him, 
“With you as his charioteer, the Panha satisfied (he Fire God in the 
Khundava, with you Kunti's son Dhanahjaya conquered the entire earth. 
That is what the chambermaid told me. for she has known the PSndavas. * 
Drive my horses us well. Brhannada, while I battle with the Kurus to 
recover our wealth of cattle. At one time you were the favourite 
charioteer of Arjuna, and with you a.s his companion the hull of the 
Pindavas conquered the earth !’* Brhannada replied to the prince. 
'‘What skill do I have in handling a chariot in a pitched baitle ? Tf you 
want a song or a dance or some piece of music. 1 can do that, bless you, 
but how would I drive a chariot T 

UTTARA SAID You shall bc a songster and dancer again. Brhannada, hut first 
you must get on my chariot and drive my fine horses ! 

vaisampAyana SAID: The enemy-tamer, who knew it all. jcMcd merrily in 
front of Uttora. He put on his coat of mail upside down, and the 
wide-eyed maidens gi^^gled when they saw him. Seeing his confusion, 
Uttara himself tied the costly armour on Brhannada. Himself wearing 
a superb coat of mail which .shone like the sun, and raising his lion 
standard, ordered the other to handle his chariot. Taking expcn.sivc 
arrows and many glittering bows, the hero rode out with Briiannada as 
his driver. 

Then Uttard and her girl friends said to him, ‘‘Brhannada, you must 
bring back |o us bright clothes for our dolls, fine and colourful clothes 
of all kinds, when you have beaten the Kurus in battle, led by Bhisma 
and Drona !*' The Panha, the joy of Pandu, replied to the words of the 
girls, laughing in stentorian tones, like thunder or a kettledrum, “If 
Uttara defeats those great warriors in battle. Til bring you back heavenly 
and beautiful clothes !*’ And with these words the heroic Tcrrifier 
goaded the horses on toward the Kurus, who flew flags and pennants 
of many kinds. 

VAtSAMPAYANA SAtD : BrhannadS. the son of Virlta, rode out of the capital and 
said to his charioteer. “Drive on to the Kurus ! I .shall defeat the Kurus, 
who have joined ranks desirous of victory; I shall recover the cows 
quickly and return to my city.'* P^du's son thereupon urged on the fine 
steeds, and under the urging of the lionlike man the wind-fast horses 
in their golden harnesses carried the two men as though scraping the 
sky. 

They had not gone very far before the enemy-killing son of the 
Matsya and Dhananjaya espied the army of the powerful Kurus; and he 
approached the Kurus close by a burning field. Their targe army, which 
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roared like (he ocean, appeared like a heavily wooded forest crawling 
through space. The dusi ihrown up by (heir crawl was clearly visible, 
blinding (he creatures and reaching up to the sky. O best of men. 

When (he son of Viraia saw that vast host teeming with elephants, 
horses, and chariots, and protected by Kama. Duryodhana. Krpa, 
Samtonavu. and the great sagacious archer Drona with his son. the hair 
on his body bristled, and tcrror-siricken he said to the Partha. cannot 
do battle with the army of the Kums. with its multitude of champions: 
it is most dreadful, unassailable even by the gods, and it stretches 
endlessly! I have no hopes of penetrating the Bharata army with its 
fearsome bows, masses of chariots, elephants, and horse.s. and its 
innumerable foot soldiers and flags. For merely the sight of the army 
on (he battlefield makes my soul tremble I There are Drona. Bhlsma, 
Krpa. Kama. Vivimsaii. Asvaitlnlman. Vikama. Somadatta. Bahlika. 
and brave King Duryodhuna. best of ihe chariot warriors, all those 
brilliant archers experienced in warfare. Just the sight of the Kurus, 
armed and in buttle ranks, makes my hair stand on end ! I have lost all 
courage. 

vaisampAyana saio . But Arjuna did not change course while the braggart, 
who had lost his bearings in his folly, looked on. The nitwit wailed 
before (he left-handed archer. '"Father has marched on theTrigartas after 
placing me in charge of an empty kingdom, and he has taken the entire 
army along. I have no troops! 1 am all by myself, a child without 
experience: I won't be able to do battle with so many experienced 
urmsmen. Turn around. Brhannadd !** 

ARJUNA SAID; You ure wrclchcd with fear and add to the joy of your enemies! 
And the others haven't done a thing yet in the way of battle ! You told 
me yourself to drive to the Kurus: well, 1*11 lake you where their 
numerous battle flags arc flymg ! I shall take you. my strong-armed 
hero, to the middle of the Kurus, who are murderous like vultures greedy 
for food, were they to fight underground ! To men and women you 
boasted of your manliness; still bragging you rode out. so why don't 
you want to fight ? If you return home now without having captured 
those cow.s, all the men and women will laugh at you. hero. [ too was 
praised by the chambermaid for my driving—I won't be able to go back 
to the city without recovering the cows. The chambermaid praised me. 
you ordered me, so why should 1 not fight aJI the Kurus? Be calm ! 

U1TARA SAID : So let the Kuru.s rob most of the wealth of the Matsya. Let the 
men and the women laugh at me. BrhannadS ! 

vaisampAyana SAID: With these words theeairinged coward jumped from the 
chariot and fled, stupidly abandoning his pride and throwing away his 
bow and arrows. 

brhannaoA said : Flight never was known to the ancient as the Law of the 
baron. It is better for you to die than to flee like a coward ! 
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VA(SAMP\YANA SAID : Saying this Dhananjaya Kaunleya leaped from that fine 
chariot and pursued the running prince: his long braid was trailing and 
his red skirts fluttering. Not knowing that it was Arjuna running there 
with the fluttering braid some of the soldiers burst out laughing at the 
.spectacle. But on seeing him run nimbly the Kurus said; '*Who is that 
behind his disguise, as fire below Us ashes. He has something of a man 
and something of a woman. He is built like Arjuna and wears the form 
of a eunuch. That, is his head, his neck, his hludgeonliko arms, thSt is 
his stride, he is no one but Dhananjaya! As Indra is among the 
Immortals, so is Dhananjaya among men. Who on earth but Dhananjaya 
would attack us alone? One son of Virtlta was posted in the empty city 
and he, mind you, ventured out, not out or bravery but in childish folly. 
Surely that is Arjuna POrtha running there hidden beneath his disguise. 
Uttora made him his charioteer when he rode out of the city, but 1 take 
it, when he saw the flags, he ran away in terror. And now surely 
Dhananjaya is trying to calch the young prince.*' So were all the Kurus 
speculating individually, but could not arrive at a final conclusion, when 
(hey saw the Pandava concealed by his disguise, Bharaia. 

Dhananjaya meanwhile kept after Uliara and in a hundred paces 
overtook him and ^(uickly caught him by his hair. VirSta*s son. caught 
by Arjuna, began to wail as though in pain, wretchedly and at length: 
'1*11 give you a hundred niskas of pure gold and eight sparkling beryl 
gems .set in gold and a chariot with a golden standard, yoked with 
well-grazed horses und ten rutting clcj^ants—let me go. Brhannadd !** 
vaisampAyanaSAID: While Uliara was wailing mindlessly in this fashion, the 
tigerlike man laughed and dragged him to the chariot. Then the Parlha 
said to the panic-stricken youth who had lo.st his mind, '1f you arc 
unable to fight with the enemy, eiicmy-ploughcr, come and drive the 
horses while I fight the enemy. Protected by the .strength of my arms 
let us attack the dread, unassailable host of chariots that is guarded by 
heroic warriors, first of princes: you urea baron, enemy-killer! I myself 
shall fight with the Kurus and win back your cattle. Be my driver and 
penetrate the battle line of chariots, which is hard to breach and assault, 
while I fight the Kurus.'* 

Thus speaking, the unvanquished Terrifier reassured Uttara 
awhile, bull of the Bharatas; then the Pdrtha, greatest of fighters, forced 
the witless, reluctant, and terror-stricken prince onto the chariot. 

vaisampAYana SAID: Having routed the enemy force with his fury 

And recovered the cattle, that greatest of archers 
Stormed onward to face Duryodhana, 

For Arjuna wanted to pleasure himself. 
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While (he cow.s siiimpeded toward (he Matsyas. 

The Kaurava heroes (bought (hat Kiiitin 

Had now gained his goal, and they quickly attacked 

Him. storming to face Duryodhana. 

On seeing the many and deeply arrayed 
Attacking troops with (heir plentiful pennants. 

The enemy-slayer addressed Vairati 

The son of (he Matsya. and spoke this word: 

''Make these white horses in golden bridles 
Rush swiftly forward along this way. 

And try to get (hem with all their speed 
To encounter this mass of lionlike warriors ! 

"That villainous son of a charioteer 
Who wants to fight me on elephants. 

Whom Duryodhonu's favour has made bold. 

Take me to him. 0 son of a king !" 

The son of Viraia broke through the line 
Of chariot warriors with his wind-fast 
Large destriers harnessed in gold^studded thongs 
And drove to the midst of the field the P^rthn. 

Citrasena. Samgramajit. Satrusaha 
And Jaya. great warriors, rallied to Kama 
And with their arrows and javelins 
Encountered the onrushing Bharata. 

The champion of men with the flame of his bow 
And the heat of his speeding arrows began 
In fury to bum the hordes of chariots 
Of those bulls of the Kurus, as ftre bums a forest. 

As the fearful battle began. Vikarna 
The Kaurava hero attacked the Pilrtha. 

Who was Bhima's junior, raining fierce torrents 
Of shafts from his car on the eminent hero. 

But he drew his taut-corded bow that was plated 
With the finest gold, and routing Vikarna. 

He felled the standard mast on his chariot. 

And with standard broken the other fled fast. 
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Satrumtapa, not controlling his rage 
On seeing the bane of the enemy troops 
Accomplish his supcrtiuman exploits, 

Aimed at the Ponha a lortoisc-nail 
And hit by that eminent warrior king 
He plunged in the flag-flying host of the Kurus. 
He pierced Satrumtapa with five swift arrows. 
And killed his charioteer with ten more. 

Satrumtapa hit by the Bhdrata bull 

With an arrow that went through his body armor. 

Fell dead on the ground of the baitletlcld. 

As a gale-snapped tree from a mountain top. 

The warrior bull broke the warrior bull.s. 

Tlie greater hero the heroes in battle; 

They shook as in rime great forests do 
When trembling under the nige of the wind. 

Young champions slain by the Pundava 
Lay asleep on the ground in their finery. 

Those givers of largess, of Indra-like valour. 
Defeated in war by VasuvaVs son. 

Like full-grown Himalayan elephants, 

Their bulk clad in armour of iron and gold. 

The Gandiva bowman’s hero of men, 

Cutting down his foc.s on the baltlclleld. 

Ran hither and thither in the melee, 

A forest fire at (he end of the summer. 

As the wind in springtime adrift in the sky 
Blows down and asunder the scattering leaves. 

So the Diademed One did scatter his rivals 
As the warrior prince ranged about on his chariot. 

Cutting down the steeds of the driver of red steeds 
Samgramajit Vaikartana's brother. 

He cheerfully then with but one arrow 
Carried off his diadem-dcckcd head. 

His brother slain, the sVaa's son 
Vaikartana now displayed his valour, 
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As an elephant king displays his iusks» 

Or a tiger attacks a big buffalo. 

With a dozen of antelope-dappled shafts 
Vaikartana rushed at the Pandava; 

With his arrows he hit all over their bodie.s 
77ic horses and also the son of Virata. 

A grand elephant struck by an elephant. 

He tore sharp bear arrows from his quiver: 

He drew full circle the bow to his ear 
And hit the suta's son with hi.s shafts. 

'Hie enemy-crusher .struck him in battle 
In arm.s and thighs, in head and brow. 

In the (hm<i( and in all the pans of the chariot 
With lightning-like arrows shot from Gandtva. 

Propelled by the arrows shot by die Pflrtha. 

An elephant beat by an elephant. 

The fierce Vaikanana abandoned the vanguard 
And fled as he burned with the PCindava's shots. 

vaisampayana said When Ruditcya had fled, others led by Duryodhana 
attacked the Pandava each with his own Iroop.s, and pelted him with 
aiTows. Observing the many ;ts.suulis of (hat anny in battle array, which 
assailed him with arrows, the son of Virdta said; '"Which of the troops 
do you want to attack with me a.s your charioteer on your bright chariot. 
Jisnu ? I shall drive wherever you tell me V' 

AKJUNA SAtt> 'Rial ill-fated, red-eyed warrior with the tiger skin whom you 
.see there standing on his chariot with the dark azure standard, (hat is 
Krpa; take me to his chariot troops. I shall show that archer with the 
tough bow the swiftness of my arrows. The one with the beautiful 
golden water gourd on his nag i.s Drona the Teacher himself, first of 
all bearers of arms. Circumambulate him with a tranquil heart, hero, 
without opposing him. for that is the eternal law. If Drona is (he first 
to strike at my body, then I shall strike back at him. so he will not resent 
it. 

The one not far from him who has a bow on his nag is the great 
warrior A.sva(thaman. the son of the Teacher. I have always respected 
him. as have all bearers of arms; when you reach his chariot, rein in 
again. The one in the chariot rank wearing a golden coat of mail, who 
stands in the midst of a third fine army that is to be reckoned with and 
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who has ihe emblem of an elephant on a field of gold, is Dhrtarastra's 
son, ihe illustrious King Suyodhana. Bring the chariot up before him 
who breaks enemy chariots, hero; he wreaks havoc with his splendour 
and goes berserk in battle. He is regarded as the fastest of Drona*s 
pupils, but I shall show him aplenty what fastness with arrows means! 

Over there, the one who has a red elephant's girth in his device 
is Karna Vaikartana, whom you already know. When you get to the 
chariot of that wicked son of Radha, be on your guard; he always seeks 
to rival me in battle. The one with the emblem of five stars on dark azure, 
who stands heroicaJly on his chariot, holding a large bow in his 
gauntleted hand, on whose chariot waves the beautiful flag bright with 
stars and sun, over whose head spreads a spotlessly white umbrella, who 
stands in the front of that great line of chariots flying many Hags and 
pennants, [ike the sun in front of the clouds, and whose cuirass is golden 
and shines like sun and moon, with a golden helmet almost bringing 
a shiver to my heart—he is Bhisma Samtanava the grandfather of us 
all. He wears the royal fortune and submits to Duryodhana's wishes. 
He should be approached last, lest he pul obstacles in my way. When 
I fight with him. hold the horses carefully! 
vaisampAyana said The of Virata drove the left-handed archer with Ihe 
greatest care to where Krpa was standing, who was about to engage 
Dhanahgnya, O king. 


THE INSTRUCTION OF VIDURA*S SON 

1*hc Mahobhoraia is packed w iih episodes which arc didaclic, and ph i J osophica I, Some of l he in 
project a positive and pragmatic world-view. Vidura's strictures constitute one such episode 
with a universal reach. 

The ancient Aryan ideal of a woman was lhat she should be the mother of a heroic son 
or the wife of a hero in battle. Though the major characters in the epic illustrate this ideal 
in a general way, it is panicularly focussed on the episode selcaed. 

A soldier has returned from the battlefield, turning his back to the enemy in his eagerness 
for personal safety, and prompted by concern for his mother. When she sees him. the mother 
is furious instead of happy. She cannot pardon her son for his offetKc against the fighters* 
code of conduct. In wwds. not unlike molten lead, she rebukes him and reminds him of his 
foremost duty to fight to the last. This epic's exaltation of a soldier's primary concern is 
relevant for all limes. 

KUNTI SAID ; On chis they quote this ancient story, the Colloquy of Viduiit and 
her son. O enemy-tamer, how she was able to speak to his benefit and 
well-being. 

Vidurd was a famous, radiant, and irascible lady of high .birth, 
avowed to the law of the baronage, fortunate and far-sighted, and 
well-known in the councils or (he kings as erudite and learned. This 
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Vidurd, who was true*spoken. once berated the son of her womb when 
he lay about dejectedly after his defeat at the hands of the king of 
Sindhu, depressed, ignorant of law. increasing his enemies' joy. 

"Where did you come from ? Neither I nor your father begot you ! 
Too cowardly for anger, barely hanging on to a low branch, you are a 
man with the tools of a eunuch ! You can feel sorry for yourself for the 
rest of your life, but if you want better, shoulder the yoke! Don't despise 
yourself, don't be satisfied with little. Plan great things, don't be afraid, 
have some backbone! Get up. coward, don't lie (here defeated! With 
no pride at all. you are the delight of all your enemies and the sorrow 
of your relatives. A rivulet is soon filled, the paws of a mouse are soon 
filled, a coward is soon satisfied and content with very little. Are you 
going to die like a dog. without breaking the snake's fang, or are you 
going to fight back even if it means risking your life ? Will you circle 
unafraid in the sky like a hawk and wait for a hole in the enemy, 
screeching or silent ? Why do you lie about like a corpse as though 
lightning has struck you ? Get up, coward, don't lie there defeated! 
Don't fade away as a wretch, be famed for your deeds. Don't stay in 
the middle or lower or all the way down, stand mighty 1 Blaze up. if only 
for an instant, like a firebrand of tinduka wood, don't Just smoulder like 
a chaff fire—do you want to live the fugitive life of a crow ? Better to 
flame briefly than to smoke long. Let in no king's house be the birth 
of a man-child as meek as a she-mulc. As long as a man does manly 
deeds and runs the final race, he wins acquittal of the law and has 
nothing to be ashamed of. Whether he wins or loses, it is no matter to 
the wise: he goes on to the next task and does not think that his life is 
all he has. Either show courage, or go a certain route. When you have 
put law first, what price life ? Castrate, your rites and gifts and all your 
fame are lost! When the root of Joy is cut, what price life ? One who 
is sinking and about to fall should grab his enemy by the shin, and even 
if he has lost his footing, not despair at all. One should lift, the yoke 
and excel, mindful of the achievement of thoroughbreds. Win mettle and 
honour, know your manliness ! Raise up your family that has sunk 
because of you. If people do not talk about a man's acts as miracles, 
he is merely another addition to the pile of humanity, he is neither man 
nor woman. A man whose gifts, austerity, bravery, learning, or gains 
are not reported with awe is his mother's excrement. One is a man by 
deeds that best others in their learning, austerity, fortune, or gallantry. 
Do not pursue the vile living of the begging bowl, contemptible, 
dishonourable, wretched, which only cowards practice. No relative lives 
happily who has for his relative a thin-man whom enemies welcome and 
the world despises, foul of food and dress, the 'look-what*l*got' kind, 
destitute, living on next to nothing, next to nothing himself. 
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''Exiled from the realm, deprived of all pleasures of life, fallen 
from rank, counting for nothing, we shall perish by doing nothing. 
Sahjaya, 1 have given birth to you as a Kali under the fraudulent disguise 
of a son who acts contrary to his class among the strict. May no woman 
ever bear a son like you, without anger, without enterprise, without 
manhood, the joy of your enemies! Don't smoulder—blaze up! Attack 
with a vengeance and slay the enemies. Blaze on the head of the eneipy, 
an hour or an instant. One is a man to the extent of his truculence and 
unforgiving ness. The forgiving man, the meek man is neither woman 
nor man. Contentment kills off good fortune, and so do compassion, 
sloth, and fear. Without ambition no man achieves great things. Liberate 
yourself from the.se vices of deception. Steel your heart and hunt for 
what is yours. A man is called a purusa because he is a match for a city: 
he who lives like a woman is misnamed a man. A hero of vigorous 
mettle, who valiantly strides like a lion, may meet his appointed fate, 
yet his subjects rejoice at his obsequies. He who seeks his fortune while 
foregoing comfort and hr*ppincss soon brings joy to his councillors." 

Tim SON SAID ; If you have t o regard for me, what use is all of earth to you, 
what use ornaments, or pleasures, or life iiselt? 

THE MarHEK SAID . Let yMur enemies obtain the worlds of those who wail, 
**What now ?'* But let your friends travel to the worlds of the 
self-respecting ! Do not follow the way of life of the spineless wretches 
who are deserted by their servants and live on the rice ball of others. 
May Brahmins and friends live off you, son, as the creatures live off 
the monsoon and gods off Indra. He lives a meaningful life on whom 
all creatures live as on a tree with ripe fruit, Sahjaya. Blessed is the life 
of him by whose exploits his relatives live happily, as the Thirty by 
Sakra*.s. The man who lives grandly, relying on the strength of his own 
arms, obtains fame in this world, and the good goal in the next. 

viDURASAiD If in your present condition you want to forsake your manhood, 
you will soon go the way of the dispossessed. A baron who clings to 
life without displaying to the highest degree possible his talent by his 
feats, him they know for a thief. Though meaningful, appropriate, and 
to the point, my words do not reach you, as medicine does not reach 
a dying man. Surely the king of Sindhu has many contented followers, 
but from weakness they sit about numb, waiting for disaster to strike. 
Others will lose heart when they watch your prowess, after you have 
put resolve in the growing ranks of your friends everywhere. Unite with 
them and prowl the haunts of mountain fa.stnesses waiting for the time 
of his downfall, for he is not beyond aging and death. You are a SaAjaya 
in name only. I see no victory in you. Live up to your name, iriy son, 
be not misnamed. A clairvoyant and wise Brahmin said of you while 
you were still a child: **After meeting great misfortune he shall rise 
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again.*' Recalling his prediction I am hoping for you to win, and 
therefore I am talking to you now as 1 will again and again. He by whose 
perseverance in his goals others thrive, he is assured success when he 
pursues his goals circumspectly. Be minded to give battle and do not 
retreat, in the knowledge that your forebears too saw fortune and 
misfortune.Sambara has said that there is no sorrier state than not 
knowing where today's and tomorrow's meal will come from. Worse 
than the death of a husband or son. he said, is poverty, which is continual 
death. 

I was bom in a great family and went from one pond to another, 
a mistress highly honoured by my husband with all good things. 
Formerly my friends used to .see me in costly garlands and ornaments 
and robed in the finest raiment-^now they find me penniless. Sahjaya, 
when you see me and your wife enfeebled, life will hold no more 
meaning for you. Will you want to live when you see menials, .servants, 
teachers, priests, and chaplain leave us for want of wages? If I do not 
see today, as I did before, your laudable and famous enterprise, what 
peace will my heart know ? When I am to say no to the Brahmins, my 
heart will be rent asunder, for neither I nor my husband have ever denied 
the Brahmins. Others depend on us. but wc depend on no one; if 1 have 
to live dependent on others, Til take my life. 

In the shoreless ocean, be our shore; on a boatless sea, be our boat. 
Make a place to stand where there is none, revive us who are dead. You 
can be a match for all your enemies, if you do not cling to life; but if 
you persist in this eunuch's course, despondent and demoralized, then 
take your wretched life. A hero attains fame by killing Just one enemy. 
Indra became Great Indra by merely killing Vrtra: he obtained Great 
Indra's soma cup and became master of the worlds. When, roaring his 
name in battle, challenging enemies in armour, putting a fine army to 
fight, or killing a great warrior, a hero wins great fame in a good fight, 
then his enemies tremble and bow low. Cowards helplessly shower upon 
an able warrior, who is ready to risk his life in battle, all the wealth he 
desires. Whether it means the fearful min of a kingdom or gambling 
away their lives, good warriors do not spare an enemy at hand. Kingship 
is the door to heaven—indeed the Elixir itself—and it has clo.sed on you, 
on the path (hat has room for only one: knowing (his. fly at your enemies 
like a firebrand. Kill the foes in battle, king, protect your own Law, let 
no illustrious enemy ever see you cower amidst our sorrowing people 
and jubilant foes. Let me not wretchedly look upon you as a wretch. 
Boast of your riches as before, while lying with the maidens of Suvira; 
do not dejectedly fall into the hands of (he maidens of Sindhu ! If a 
young man like you. endowed with beauty, learning, and birth, noted 
and famed in the world, acts contrary, like a bullock when it has to bear 
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the yoke, it is no less than death, 1 think. If 1 see you Hatter the enemy 
and crawl behind him, what peace does my heart know ? No one in this 
family has ever walked behind another: you should not live carrying 
another's yoke! 

I indeed know the eternal heart of the baronage as proclaimed by 
our forebears and theirs, and our descendants and theirs. No one bom 
a baron here, and knowing the Law of the baronage, will either gut of 
fear or hope for a living bow to anyone else. Hold up your head and 
do not bow: standing tall means manhood—rather break in the middle 
than bend ! Proud of heart, you should go about like a rutting elephant, 
bowing before Brahmins and always to the Law. Sahjaya. Subduing (he 
other cla.sses and striking down all evildoers, a baron should be Ihe same 
as long as he lives, with allies or without. 

THE SON SAID. Your heart is made into an iron ball, merciless, war-mongering. 
intransigent mother. Accurst the code of (he baron, for which you berate 
me, your only son, as (hough I were a stronger ! If you do not have regard 
for me, what use is all of earth to you, what use your ornaments, whut 
of pleasures or life itself ? 

THE MOTHER SAID ; All ihc undertakings of (he wise, my son. are for Law and 
Profit; it is in view of them alone that I have exhorted you, Sahjaya. 
The great moment has come when you have to decide on our course: 
if you do not go to your task now that the time has come, then, 
dishonoured, you will commit an act of extreme cruelly. Sonjaya, if I 
were not to speak up when you ore touched by dishonour, my love would 
be a she«as$'s love, powerless and pointless. Abandon (he course that 
fools follow and the strict despise: it is the great ignorance to which 
creatures cling. But if you choose (he way of (he strict, you will be dear 
to me. going no other course than (hat which has the virtue of both Law 
and Profit, recognizes both fate and human action, and is token by the 
strict. A man rejoicing in a son or grandson who is ill-mannered and 
unenterprising forfeits the fruit of offspring. Lowly people who do not 
do what they ought to do, and do what is forbidden, do not find 
happiness here or hereafter. 

The baron has been created to fight and win, Sahjaya. to act sternly 
at all times in the protection of his subjects; whether in victory or death 
he obtains the world of Indra. But in Sakra's ble.ssed abode there is not 
that happiness which a baron tastes in subjugating his enemies. Let the 
spirited man who is brought down many times bide his time, burning 
with anger while fostering his de.sire to vanquish his foes. In what other 
way will he find peace than by either abandoning his life or felling his 
enemies ? In this world a sagacious man holds a (rifle unacceptable: he 
for whom a (rifle is acceptable will surely become trifling and 
unacceptable to the world. In the absence of desirable possessions a man 
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acquires no luster and soon turns into nothing himself, like the Ganges 
flowing into the ocean. 

THE SON SAID : You should not voice such thoughts, mother, especially not to 
your son. Look only for compassion, like a deaf mute. 

THE MOTHER SAID : It is 3 great pleasure to me that you think so! You who need 
scolding scold me, and I scold you the more. I shall honour you when 
you have killed all the Saindhavas—for 1 see your total victory at hand ! 

THE SON SAtD : How Can I win without treasury and allies ? That is my sorry 
state and I know it well. My heart has iiimcd away from kingship as 
a criminal's heart from heaven. But if you do see any means in your 
mature judgment, then I beg you to tell me precisely. I shall follow your 
advice exactly. 

THE MOTHER SAID; Son, do not dcspise yourself for past misfortunes. Riches 
suddenly appear from nowhere, and present riches disappear the same 
way. Nor can the foolish acquire riches just by being indignant over their 
absence. The fruit of any action is always impermancnl. They who know 
it is impermanent may prosper or may not; but they who do not act never 
prosper. Lack of trying has one consequence: nothing; trying has two: 
there either is a result or not. He who knows beforehand that all matters 
are impermanent pushes away growth and success to his own 
disadvantage. 

Making up his mind without trepidation that "this is going to 
happen." a man should wake, rise, and yoke himself to actions that bring 
prosperity, after auspicious rites with Brahmins and Gods. A sagacious 
king .soon rises again, son: fortune returns to him as the sun to the east. 

[ see you are edified by my illustrations, examples, and many 
encouraging words: now show your mettle, for you are able to grasp 
(he manly purpose you cherish. Keep your eye attentively on those who 
are angered, greedy, weakened, insulted, humiliated, and competitive: 
in this manner you can split up large forces as a gathering storm scatters 
clouds. Be the first to give gifts, rise at daybreak, speak gently: people 
will do you favours and surely place you first. As soon as an enemy 
knows that his rival is ready to lay down his life, he shrinks away from 
him as from a snake that has got into his house. If one knows that the 
enemy is too courageous to subdue, he should warn him off, and the 
same effect is accomplished: by obtaining a breathing space by means 
of warnings, one can increase his wealth: and allies will flock and cling 
to a man of wealth. On the other hand, son. relations desert him whose 
wealth ha.s slipped away: they do not stick with him but abhor him. If 
one makes a friend of the enemy and comes to trust him it is 
inconceivable that he will regain his kingship. 

THE MOTHER SAID : The king should never be afraid in sm emergency; and even 
if he is frightened, he should not act like a frightened man. For if people 
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see their king lightened, they all become frightened themselves: the 
kingdom, the ministers, and the army each make up their minds 
separately. Some may then Join the enemies, others merely desert their 
king, while still others who had been humbled before will try to strike 
back. Only his best friends stick with him, powerless and hoping for 
better times, like a cow whose calf is fettered. They sorrow after his 
sorrow, as for relations who have departed. Even those who had been 
honoured, even those considered friends before, covet the kingdom of 
a king who has met with disaster. Do not be frightened, lest your friends 
desert you in your fears. 

I have spoken to embolden you, as a strong man to one weaker, 
to test your mettle, prowess, and resolve. If you understand what I have 
said, and if what I have said is right, then harden yourself and rise to 
victory. Sahjaya ! We still have a large treasury unknown to you. No 
one but I know about it, and Til make it available to you. You still have 
many hundreds of friends, Sahjaya, steadfast in happiness and sorrow, 
hero, each worth a hundred, who will not retreat. Such arc the true 
companions and enemy-ploughing councillors of an ambitious man who 
steadily move.s upward. 

THE SON SAID : Hearing even from a nitwit a speech of such wonderful words 
and meanings, would a man not cost off darkness ? With you as my 
guide, who see future and past. I mast carry this yoke in the water and 
hurry up the slope. As I wished to hear from you every single word, 
I have sal mostly silent, contradicting you here and there, not satiated 
as though with Elixir received from a relative at the time of a disaster. 
Now I shall exert myself to subdue the enemies and to win victory ! 

KUNTi SAID: Like a fine horse hurling along prodded by the arrows of her 
words, he carried out her instructions exactly so. 

This awe-inspiring and incomparable exhortation, which makes 
one's mettle swell, a minister should repeat to a king who despairs under 
the pressure of his enemies. This history called Victory should be heard 
by him who wishes to triumph; and having heard it he will soon conquer 
ihe earth and shatter his enemies. It causes the birth of a son, it causes 
the birth of a hero: a pregnant woman who hears it again and again is 
sure to bear a hero, a champion in learning, austerity, self-control, an 
ascetic, blazing with the luster of Brahmin, honoured with applause, 
fiery, strong, lordly, a great warrior, daring, unassailable, an invincible 
conqueror. A chastiser of Ihe wicked and protector of the law-abiding 
that baroness shall bear, a hero whose valour is the truth. 


THE TEMPTATION OF KARNA 

The following extract is taken from the Fifth Book (The Book of Effort) of the MahObhttrato 
which gives an account of (he negotiations between the Pindavas who demand half their 
kingdom and Duryodhana who refuses it. 
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Al ihis juncture Kr^na comes on the scene as a self appointed'mcdiator eloquently 
presenting the merits of Yudhis(ira*s case denouncing Duryodhana's villainy and in the end 
not giving up his effMt at the subversion of Kama. Krsna tempts Kama with power and glory 
and all the riches of the earth if only he would assume the position of the eldest son of Pandu 
to which be is entitled by writ of the DharmaSdstr<i as the premarital son of PSndu’s wife, 
Kunti. The Pind^vas will then recognise him u the rightful King ajtd Krsna himself would 
be willing to consecraie him with the P^ndavas* happy assistance. 

Kama replies that he has the rights but Kunti had cast him out. Duryodhana liad been 
his generous patron and to change sides now would be dishonourable. Hence politely and with 
dignity. Kama refuses Krsna*s offer. Sahjaya gives this account of what transpired between 
Krsna and Kama upon Dhrtarastra's request. 

dhrtarAstra said . Sarijaya, before Madhusodana rode out amidst princes 
and councillors, he had Kama mount his chariot. What did that slayer 
of enemy heroes say to Radheya inside the chariot, what blandishments 
did Govinda offer the sfttus son*? Relate to me what Krsna with his 
voice roaring like a Hood or a cloud, said to Kama, whether gently or 
shaq)ly ? 

saFuaya said ; Hear from me. Bharaia. what MadhusQdana of the boundless 
spirit had to say to Radheya in the course of their conversing, in words 
that were smooth and gentle, friendly, informed with law. truthful, and 
helpful, to be cherished in the heart. 

vasudevasaid: Radhcya, you have attended (n Brahmins learned in the Veda, 
and you have questioned them about truths without demurring. You 
Kama, know the sempitemaJ sayings of the Veda, and you are well 
grounded in the subtleties of the scriptures regarding the law. 

Now. those who know the scriptures teach that the son bom to a 
woman before her marriage is as much counted the son of her wedded 
husband as the son she bears in marriage. You Kama, were bom that 
way: under law you are the son of Pandu. Under the constraint of the 
books of the law. come with me and you shall be a king. The Parthas 
are your kin or on your father*s side, the Vrsnis on your mother's side: 
recognize, bull among men. both these lineages of your kinsmen ! 

Come with me today, my sem: the Pandavas shall have to recognize 
you as the Kaunteya senior to Yudhisthira. The five Pandavas shall clasp 
your feet as your brothers, and so shall the five sons or DraupadI and 
the unvanquished son of Subhadra. The kings and the sons or kings who 
have trooped together in the Pandava's cause, and all the Andhaka-Vrsnis 
shall clasp your feet. Baronesses and daughters of kings shall bring 
golden, stiver, and earthen vessels, herbs, all seeds, ail gems and shrubs 
for your inauguration. And at the sixth turn you shall lie with Draupadi! 

Today Brahmins representing all four Vedas shall consecrate you, 
assisted by the very priest of the Pandavas. while you are seated on the 
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tiger skin: so shall the five Pdn^va brothers, bulls among men. the 
Drau pad eyas, the Paficalas. and Cedis. I myself shall consecrate you 
King and Lord of the Land, and Kuntrs son Yudhisthira shall be your 
young king. Kuntl's law^spirited son Yudhisthira shall mount the 
chariot of state behind you. holding the white fan. Kaunteya ! Mighty ! 
Bhimasena Kaunteya himself shall hold the grand white umbrella over 
you. the King consecrated ! Arjuna shall drive the chariot drawn by his 
white horses, tinkling with hundreds of bells and covered with tigbr 
hides. Abhimanyu. Nakula. Sahadeva. and the five Draupadeyas shall 
always be at your beck and call. 

The P&AcSlas will follow your banner, and the great warrior 
Sikhandin, and I myself will follow you: and all the Andhaka*Vrsnis, 
the D3s^a$. and DasSrnas shall be your retinue, lord of the people! 
Enjoy your kingship, with your Pandava brothers, amidst prayers and 
oblations and manifold benisons. The Dravidas and Kuntalas shall be 
your vanguard with the Andhras. Talacaras. Cucupas. and Venupas. 
Bards and minstrels shall today sing your praises in many a .song. And 
the PiLndavas shall proclaim the Triumph of Vasu^na. 

You. Kaunteya. surrounded by the PSrthas as the moon by the 
stars, reign you over the realm and bestow blessing on Kunti ! Your 
friends shall shudder with joy. your enemies with fear. Today, let there 
be brotherhood between you and your Pandava brothers ! 

K/SRNA SAID: I have DO doubt at all, Kesava. that you are speaking to me out 
of friendship and affection, and so as a friend have my best interests 
at heart. VSrsneya. I understand it all; under the Law, under the 
constraints of the scriptures concerning the Law I am, as you hold, the 
son of Pandu, Krsna. An unmarried maiden conceived me by the Sun. 
Janirdana. and at the behest of the Sun she abandoned me at birth, yes. 
Krsna, under Law I was bom the son of P^du. But Kunti cast me out 
as though I had been stillbom! And Adhiratha, a sutOy no sooner did 
he see me than he carried me to his home. MadhusQdana. and proffered 
me to Radha with love! Out of love for me the milk of Rddha's breasts 
poured forth at once, and she accepted my piss and shit. MSdhava! How 
could a man tike me deny her the ancestral offering ? A man who knows 
the law and always took care to listen to the scriptures on the Law, 
Adhiratha. the suta, thinks of me as his son. and my love demands that 
I think of him as my father. 

He had my birth rites performed. Mldhava, by the Rules found 
in Scripture, out of love for his son. Janirdana. He had the Brihmins 
name me Vasusena, and when I was old enough, he married me to wives, 
Kesava. I have sons and grandsons by them, Jandrdana. and myiieait 
has bonds of love with them. Krsna ! 
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Govinda. neither joy nor fear nor all of earth nor piles of gold can 
make me a traitor to my word. For thirteen years 1 have enjoyed 
unrivalled royal power in DhrtarSstra's lineage by relying on 
Duryodhana. I have offered up much and often, but always with sutas. 
I have performed domestic and marital rites, but always with sQtas. 
Duryodhana has raised arms and prepared for war with the PSndavas. 
because he relies on me, Krsna of the Vrsnis. Therefore he has 
confidently chosen me to be the main opponent of the Left-handed 
archer in a chariot duel in the war. Acyuta. Neither death nor capture, 
neither fear nor greed can make me break my promise to the sagacious 
DhdrtarSstra, Jandrdana. If 1 now refuse to enter the chariot duel with 
the left-handed archer. Hrsikesa, it will bring both me and the Partha 
disgrace in the world. 

No doubt you mean wcU, Madhusudana, and no doubt, either, that 
the Pdndavas will accomplish everything, with your guidance. So you 
should suppress word of our taking counsel here, best of men; that 
would be best, I think, joy of all the YSdavas. If the law-spirited king 
of strict vows knows that I am Kuntl's firsi-bum son. he will not accept 
the kingdom; and if I were then to obtain this large, prosperous 
kingdom. I would hand it over to Duryodhana, MadhusGdana. enemy 
tamer! Let the law*spirUed. Yudhisthira be king forever, he who has 
Hrsikesa as his guide. Dhanahjaya as his warrior. His is the earth who 
has the great warrior Bhimasena. Nakula. Sahadeva. the Draupadeyas. 
O Madhava, and Uttamaujas. Yudhamanyu, Satyadhaiman, Somaki, 
Caidya and Cckitana. the unvanquished Sikhandin, the firefly-colored 
Kekaya brothers, the rainbow-hued Kuntibhoja, that great warrior, and 
Bhimasena's uncle, and the warrior SenSjiC, Sahkha son of Virlta, and 
you as his treasury, Janardana. Great is this gathering of the baronage 
that has been achieved, Ke^va. And this kingdom, blazing and 
renowned among all kings, has now been won. 

VOrsneya, the DhartarSstra will hold a grand sacrifice of war. Of 
this sacrifice you shall be the witness, Janirdana. and you shall be the 
adhvaryu priest at the ritual. The TerriHer with the monkey standard 
stands girt as the hotr; gandiva will be the ladle: the bravery of men 
the sacrificial butter. The aindra, paSupata, brdhma, and sihGnakarna 
missiles will be the spells employed by the left-handed archer. 
Saubhadra, taking after his father, if not overtaking him, in prowess, will 
act perfectly as the grdvastuta priest Mighty Bhlma will be the udgstr 
and prastoir, that tigerlike man who with his roars on the battleHeld 
finishes off an army of ele^rfiants. The eternal king, law*$pirited 
Yudhisthira. well-versed in recitations and oblations, will act as the 
Brahman. The soutkIs of the conches, the drums, the kettledrums, and 
the piercing lion roars will be the Sutxahmanya invoc^ion. Madrt's two 
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glorious sons Nakula and Sahadeva of great valour will fill the office 
of the samitr priest. The clean chariot spears with their spotted staflTs 
will serve as the sacrificial poles at this sacrifice, JanSrdana. The eared 
arrows, hollow reeds, kon shafts and calf tooth piles, and the javelins 
will be the soma jars, and the bows (he strainers. Swords will be the 
potsherds, skulls the purodasa cakes, and blood will be the oblation at 
this sacrifice, Kr$na. The spears and bright clubs will be the kindling 
and enclosing sticks; the pupils of Drona and Krpa Saradvata 'the 
Sadasyas. The arrows shot by the RdtuJiva bowman, the great warriors, 
and Drona and his son will be the pillows. Sdtyaki shall act as 
pratiprasfharr, the Dhanarikstra the sacrifreer, his great army as the wife. 
Mighty Ghutotkaca will be the ^iamitar when this Overnight Sacrifice 
is spun out, slrong-armed hero. Majestic Dhrstadyumna the sacrificial 
fee when the fire rite takes place, he who was bom from the fire. 

The insults I heaped on the Pandavos to please Duryodhana, those 
I regret. When you sec me cut down by the left-handed archer, it will 
be the re-piling of the fire of their sacrifice. When the Pandava drinks 
the blood of Duhsasana, bellowing his roar, it will be the soma draught. 
When the two Puncillyas fell Droria and Bhl.sma. that will be the 
conclusion of Uie sacrifice, Jontirdana. When the mighty Bhimasena 
kills Duryodhana, then the great sacrifice of die Dhartarastra will end. 
The weeping of the gathered duughter.s-in*law and grand 
duughters-in-law, whose masters, sons, and protectors have been slain, 
with the mourning of Gandhari at the .sacrificial site now teeming with 
dogs, vultures, and ospreys, will he the final bath of this sacrifice, 
Janardana. 

May these borons, old in learning and days, O bull among barons, 
not die a useless death for your sake, MadhusQdana. Let the full circle 
of the baronage find their death by the sword on the Field of the Kums, 
holiest in all three worlds. Kesava. Ordain here, lotus-eyed V^neya, 
what you desire, so that the baronage in its totality may ascend to 
heaven. 

As long as the mountains will stand and Che rivers flow, JanOrdana, 
so long and forevermore shall lost the sound of the fame of this war, 
Bfclhmins shall in (heir gatherings narrate the Great WaroftheBharatas, 
proclaiming the glory of the barons. 

Kesava, lead the Kaunteya to the battle, and keep this council of 
ours secret, enemy-burner. 

SANJAYASAiD: Having heard Karna's reply. Kesava, slayer of enemy heroes, 
smiled: then he laughed and said, "Does the offer of a kingdom not 

tempt you. Karna ? Do you not wish to rule the earth I am giving you ?'' 

• 

There is not a shadow of doubt remaining 
That victory's sure of the Pandavas: 
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The P2ndava's banner of Triufn|:4i is out. 

The terrible king of the apes has been raised ! 

Celestial ait did Bhauvana fashion; 

It is raised like the banner of Indra himself: 

It shows many creatures that terrify. 

Celestial creatures that horrify. 

It is never entangled in rocks or trees. 

Upward and across it stretches a league; 

The illustrious flag of Dhanafijaya. Kama. 

Is raised with a glow that resembles the fire's. 

When you see the man of the white horses on the battlefield with 
Krsna driving his chariot, employing the mi.ssiles of Indra. Fire, and 
Wind, and hear the whip^crack of f^dndlva as of a thunderbolt, then there 
will be no more Krta Age, no more Tretd, no more Dvapara. When you 
see Kuntl's son Yudhisthira on the battlefield, protecting his grand-army 
with spells and oblations, unassailable like the sun burning the host of 
the enemy, then there will be no more Krta. no more Treta. no more 
Dvapara. When you see the mighty Bhimasena on the battlefield, 
dancing his war dance after drinking Duhs^sana s blood, like a rutting 
elephant that has killed a challenging tusker, then there will be no more 
Krta. no more Trcta, no more Dvipara. When you see Madrfs warrior 
sons on the battlefield, routing (he army of (he DhSitardstras like 
elephants, shattering the chariots or enemy heroes as they plunge into 
the clash of arms, then there will be no more Kild. no more Treta. no 
more DvSpara. When you sec on the battlefield Drona. Samtanava. 
Krpa, King Suyodhana. and Jayadralha Saindhava storming to the 
attack and hatted by the left-handed archer, then there will be no more 
Krta, no more TreUi, no more Dvapara. 

Go hence Karna. and say to Drona, Samtanava. and Kn>a* this is 
a propitious month, with fodder and fuel plentifully at hand, abounding 
with ripe grains and plants, with plenty of fruit and hardly any 
mosquitoes. There is no mud. the water is tasty, the weather is pleasant, 
neither too hot nor too cold. Seven days from now it will be New Moon: 
let then the battle be joined, for they say (hat that is the Day of Indra. 

Likewise say to all the kings who have come to battle, *T shall 
accomplish nor you all that you desire." The kings and princes who 
follow Duryodhana's orders ill in finding their death by the sword, attain 
to the highest goal. 

SA^iAYA SAID : Upon hearing Kesava's words, benevolent and propitious, 
Kama, paid homage to Krsna MadhusQdana and said. "Why. strong-anned 
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man, did you seek to delude me when you knew already? The total 
destruction that looms for the earth is caused by $akuni, me, Duhsdsana 
and Dhrtardstra’s son King Duryodhana. There is no doubt, Krsoa, that 
a great battle impends between the PSndavas and Kurus, grisly and 
mired in blood. The kings and princes who follow Duryodhana*s orders 
will Journey to Yama's realm burned by the fire of the weapons in the 
war. Many nightmarish dreams are being seen, Madhusudana, and 
dreadful portents and calamitous omens, hair*raising and manifold, 
which presage that victory will be Yudhisthira*s and defeat Duryodhana*s, 
Varsneya. The luminous planet Saturn is sharply threatening the 
constellation Rohinl menacing the creatures even more. Mars, in 
retrograde position to JyeschS. is aiming for AnurUdha, MadhusOdana 
as though pleading for the peace of friendship. 

Surely great danger is at hand for the Kurus, Krsna for the planet 
threatens Citrd in particular, Varsneya. The spot on the moon is 
distorted, while R^hu is about to attack the sun. Meteors arc falling from 
the sky with hurricanes and earthquakes. The elephants are trumpeting, 
the horses arc shedding tears and take no pleasure in water and fodder, 
Mddhava. When such portents appear, they say a horrendous danger is 
near that will destroy the creatures, strong-armed one. Horses, 
elephants, and men are eating little in all the armies of the DhSrtardstra, 
Kesava. yet their faces are massive. The wise say that that is a sign of 
defeat, Madhusudana. They say. Krsna that the mounts of the Pandavas 
are in good spirits and that the wild beasts are circumambulating their 
camp, a sign of victory, but all animals go the reverse way around the 
DhSnarastra, Kesava. and there are also disembodied voices a sign of 
his defeat. Peacocks, flower birds, wild geese, cranes, caiaks. and 
jlvatnjivaka flocks follow the P^davas, while vultures, crows, hada,^. 
kites, ghouls, jackals, and swarms of mosquitoes follow the Kauravas. 

In the Dhartarastra's armies there is no sound of drums, but the 
drums of the Pandavas sound forth unstruck. The wells in the 
Dhartarastra's camp gurgle like bullocks, presaging his defeat. The God 
rains a rain of flesh and blood. A brilliant Gandharva city hovers nearby 
with walls, moats, ramparts, and handsome gate towers. A black mace 
obfuscates the sun at dawn and dusk, predicting great danger, and a 
single jackal howls horrifyingly, a sign of Duryodhana’s defeat. 
Black-necked birds hover terrifyingly, then fly into the dusk, a sign of 
his defeat. He hates first of all the Brihmins. MadhusOdana, and then 
his elders and loyal retainers, a sign of his defeat. The eastern horizon 
is blood-red, the southern daridtng like swords, and the western 
mud-coloured like an unbaked pot, MadhusOdana. Alt the hori^ns of 
the Dhlrtardstra are on fire, Mddhava, and with these portentous signs 
they foredoom great danger. 
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I had a dream in which 1 saw Yudhisthira and his brothers ascend 
to a thou sand-pillared palace, Acyuta. All wore white turbans and white 
robes, and I saw that they all had beautiful stools. In my vision I saw 
you drape the blood-fouled earth with entrails, Krsna Janardana. A 
boundlessly august Yudhistira mounted a pile of bones and joyously ate 
rice mixed with ghee from a gold platter. I saw Yudhisthira swallow 
ihe earth which you had served him—clearly he shall enjoy the rule of 
the earth. Wolf-Belly of the terrible feats bad climbed a steep mountain 
and with his club in hand the tigerlike man seemed to survey this earth— 
clearly he shall destroy us all in a great battle. ! know, Hrsikesa that 
where there is law there is triumph. Dhanarijaya carrying liar^diva had 
mounted a white elephant, together with you, Hrsikesa bbEing with 
sublime luster. All of you shall—about that I have no doubts—slaughter 
all the kings led by Duryodhona in battle. Krsna. Nakula, Sahadeva, and 
(he great warrior Sdtyaki. decked with pure bracelets and necklaces, 
wearing while garlands and robe.s, ligcrlike man. had mounted on men, 
the three stalely men wearing white umbrellas and robes. In the 
DhArtarastra's armies too I saw three white-lurbaned men. Jandrdana 
Kesava—know who they are: Asvallhaman, Krpa. and Knavarman 
Satvaia. All other king.s wore red turbans, Mddhava. Mounted on a 
camel cart. O strong-armed is Janardana. Bhlnia and Drona accompa¬ 
nied by me and the Dhartarastra travelled lo the region ruled by Agastya. 
Lord Janiirdana: soon we shall reach (he dwelling of Yama: I and the 
other kings and the circle of barons shall doubtless enter the fire of 

KKSN^SAlO Of a certainty, the destruction of the earth is now near, for my 
words do not reach your heart, Kama. When the destruction of all 
creatures is at hand, bad policy disguised as good does not stir from the 
hCiirt. my friend, 

KARNA SAID . Perhaps wc .shall sec you again, strong-armed Krsna, if we escape 
the great battle, (he carnage of heroes. Or surely we shall meet in heaven. 
Krsna—yes. (here wc shall meet again next, prince sans blame. 

SANiAYA SAID : Speaking thus, Kama clasped the Madhava tightly; then. 
dismis.sed by Kesava. he came down from the pit of the chariot. Riding 
his own gold-adorned chariot. Radheya dejectedly returned with u$. 
Kesava rode off with SSityakiat at a fast pace, again and again urging 
his charioteer, “Go ! Go t” 

THE BHAGAVADGITA 
CHAPTER-II 

Among the scripiurev of Hinduism the GUa enjoys a unique position. It is in (he form of a 

literary dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna and forms a part of Vy&sa’s great epic, the 
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Mahabhdrata. Il not only sums up Upanisadic wisdom as a counter to the threat of annihilation 
in the face of an imminent battle, it also symb^ically makes Aijuna the soul of man and Krsna 
the charioteer of the soul. 

The passage selected combines the qualities of apocalyptic revelation, mystical poetry 
With linguistic excellence. Il describes the omniform assumed by the Lord to convince the 
doubting Arjuna of the truth of Vedanta. 

ARiUNA SAID ; To favour me 

you spoke the supreme secret 
known as the ultimate Self; 
you have dispelled my delusion. 

[ have heard in great detail 
from you yourself, 
lotus-eyed lord, 

of the origin and dis.ssolution of creatures 
and of your infinite glory 

As you have described yourself, 
so must you be. supreme lord, 
yet I desire to see 
your divine form, O best of men. 

If you think, O lord, 

I am worthy of that vision, 

then show me your imperishable self, 

master of yogis. 

THE LORD SAID Behold, O prince, my manifold forms, 

by the hundreds and thousands, 
divine, 

of various shapes and colours ! 

Behold the Adityas, the Vasus, the Rudras, 
the Asvins and the Marats ! 

Behold the many wondrous forms 
no man has ever seen before, Bharata ! 

Right here, right now 

behold the entire universe 

with all things moving and urunoving 

in my body, Arjuna, 

and whatever else you desire to see f 
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But you cannot see me 
with your own eyes; 
ni give you divine sight. Behold 
the power of my yoga ! 

SAi^JYA SAID : Then, king, when he had spoken 

these words, Kr$na. Master of all yogis, 

showed to Arjuna 

his supreme divine form, 

with myriad mouths and eyes, 
innumerable wondrous beings showing forth, 
countless divine ornaments 
and all kinds of heavenly weapons, 

wearing celestial garlands and garments, 
anointed with divine unguents, 
everything was filled with wonder— 
the god without limits, 
his face ubiquitous. 

If all at once there arose in the sky 
a thousand suns, 
it might resemble the blaze 
of that great soul. 

Then Arjuna saw there 
in the body of the god of gods 
the entire universe 
with al! its multiplicity. 

And so Arjuna was overcome 

with amazement 

and his hair stood on end. 

He bowed his head to the ground, 
made obeisance to God, 
and spoke : 

ARJUNA SAID: I See all the gods in your body, O God, 

and hosts of creatures in all their distinctions, 
four*faced Brahma, lord of the lotus throne, 
the seers and all the celestial serpents, 
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I see you everywhere, your limitless form— 
infinite of arms, eyes, mouths and bellies. 

I see no end of you, no middle, no beginning; 

I see your cosmic form, O lord of all. 

I see you with diadem, mace and discus, 
a mass of brilliance burning into space. 

You're everywhere—the eyes blinded by your splendour 
like a fire or the sun—but unfathomable. 

Irreducible, you're the highest thing to be known; 
you provide the highest succour to the entire world, 
everlasting protector of eternal dharma, 
you are, I believe, the perpetual pure spirit. 

I see you without beginning, middle or end, 
with infinite virility and infinite anns. 
moon and sun your eyes, blazing fire your mouth, 
the whole universe bums with your brilliance. 

For this space stretching from heaven to earth, 
is pervaded by you in all the quarters. 

Beholding your fonn, fierce and wonderful, 
the three worlds tremble, great-souled lord. 

These hosts of gods enter you. frightened 
and reverent, chanting your praises. 

Crying *'hail to you hosts of seers and Siddhas, 
laud you with all their resounding hymns. 

Rudras and Adityas, Vasus and Sadhyas, 

Vtsvas, twin Asvins, the Manjts and Fathers, 
crowds of Yaksas, Siddhas, Gandharvas and demons 
all gaze on your wondrous form with amazement. 

Your vast form has many mounts and eyes, 
many thighs and feet mighty-armed warrior, 
many bellies, many fangs, grotesque and fearful. 

The worlds see you and tremble just as I do. 

Touching the heavens, you blaze with all colours; 
your mouth gapes, your blazing eyes expand. 
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1 see you and my inner soul trembles: 

1 cannot find fortitude or peace, O Visnu. 

I see your horrible fangs and your mouths 
(hat look like the fire of Time's dissolution. 

Tve lo.st my direction, I find no more pleasure. 

Please be calm, be kind to me, Lord of the world I 

Into you enter the sons of Dhnardstra. 
along with the hosts of carth-guarding kings. 

Bhi.sma and Drona. the driver's son Kanta 
along with our best warriors. 

Ru.shing furiously into your mouths, 
past jagged, grotesque and dreadful fangs, 
some fall and gel stuck between your teeth; 
their hesids arc snapped off and ground to a pulp. 

Streaming like (orrcnis of so many rivers, 
surging, swollen, bound for the sea, 
these virile warriors from the human world 
enter your mouths illumined by flames. 

Like moths entering a mass conflagration, 
who fly at full .speed to their own destruction, 
all these worlds are entering your mouths; 

(hey tly at full speed to their own destruction. 

You lick at the world and swallow them up; 
none cun escape your flaming mouths. 

You made the whole cosmos shine with your brilliance; 
now your lustrous flames turn scorching cruel. 

Tell me. what is this cruel form of yours ? 

Homage to you. best of gods, please be calmed ! 

I wish to know who you are in the beginning, 
for I do not understand this course you've begun. 

THE LORD SAID : I am Time matured to annihilate the worlds, 

my course has been set in this time to destroy them. 
These soldiers drawn up in hostile ranks, 
even without you will soon be no more. 

So get up ! Win fame, and conquer the foe ! 

Enjoy your kingdom and ail its riches. 
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All these men I have slain already; 
be merely my instniment. left-handed archer ! 

Drona and Bhisma and King Jayadratha, 

Kama as well and the other virile soliders 
I have killed, so kill them I Don't waver ! 

Just fight, and you'll conquer your foes in battle. 

SA 81 JAYA SAID : Arjuna trembled on hearing the words 

and folded his hands in reverence to Krsna. 

He bowed down again and again and, awe-struck, 
summered as he spoke to Kfsna. 

ARiUNA SAID : Rightly, Ktsna. the world exults 

on hearing your praises, and falls in love. 

Raksasas take fright, scattering to the winds, 
and all (he hosts of Siddhas bow down to you. 

How could they not bow down to you, great soul, 
the Priina! Creator, even of Brahmd, 
imperishable lord, repose of the world, 
beyond existence and non-existence. 

You are the Primal God. the Pure Spirit, 
the ancient one. treasure of this universe. 

Knower of the Known, the highest abode; 
on your limitless form the cosmos is strung. 

You are Vayu and Yama, Varuna, the moon; 
you are Brahma and his progenitor, too— 

Homage, and a thousand homages to you, 
and again, ever more homage to you. 

Homage before you, homage behind you, 
homage all around you, for you are all. 

Infinite virility, measureless prowess, 
you fulfill everything, for you are all. 

Thinking you my friend I called you Krsna, 

I called you Yadava, I called you friend, 
perhaps out of carelessness, perhaps out of love; 
deluded, I could not know your mighty All-form. 

Whatever teasing or joking insults 
in play, relaxing or dining together. 
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in private or in company, Krsna, 

I beg you forgive it, immeasurable lord. 

Father of all beings moving and still. 

Guru of Gurus, most worthy of reverence, 

to you there's no equal, not to speak of one greater; 

in all the three worlds your might is unmatched. 

Therefore I bow to you, prostrate my body, 

I pray you, lord most worthy of praise— 

like a father his son, like a friend his friend, 

like a lover his beloved, please forgive my offence. 

Never before have I seen the like of this, 

I am thrilled. Chough my mind trembles with fear. 
Show me that form I know from before. 

Be calm, be kind. lord, repo.se of the world. 

Willi diadem and mace, di.scus in hand. 

I long to sec you as you were before. 

Assume that four-anned fonn of yours, 

O thousund-armed lord. O cosmic All-fonn. 

Tilt: LOKDSAID. You have pleased me, Arjuna. so 1 revealed 

my highest form through the yo}*u of my seif. 
Brilliant, cosmic, inrmite and primal, 
never before seen by any but you. 

Neither by Vedas nor sucrillccs nor study 
by charity or by ascetic rigours 
can I be .sc*cn with this form in the world, 
by any but you, best warrior of Kuru.s. 

Neither tremble nor let your thoughts be deluded 
when you see this horriHc fonn that is mine. 

Let your fear be gone; let your mind be gladdened— 
behold once again that fonn you once saw ! 

SANJAYA SAID: When hc had .spoken Krsna revealed 

his natural form to diademed Arjuna. 

That great Soul refreshed die awe*siruck hero 
by assuming the pleasing body he know. 

ARiUNA SAID ; Seeing 

the pleasing form I know, Krsna, 
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int LORD SAID • You have seen (he form of mine 

that is very difficult lo sec. 

Even the gods perpetually yearn 
for a vision of (his form. 

Neither by Vedas, ascetic ngours, 
clturity nor by rituals 
can such a form be seen 
us you have seen. 

But by devotion 

such as yours, Arjunu. 

in (his form I cun he known and seen 

and entered in my reality. 

scorcher of .. 

Those who do my karma. 

make me their ultimate, 

devote themselves to me. 

who shut out attachment. 

free from enmity towards every creature, 

they come lo me. Arjuna. 


Trufisslaied hy David L. Gitomcr 


GRDHRAGOMXYUSAMV^DA 

Tlic trad it ion o r J idactic fables i n 1 ndia very oJd. Ihcy a Iso have a pi acc in the vast storehou sc 
of Maitahitarata. The cxccrpt below is one of (lie best among them and it illusiraies—ihrough 
the characters of the greedy vulture which can see only by daylight and iheselfishjacka! which 
can see aticrdu.sk—the moral (hat self-interest makes them ({uotc scriptures to achieve ihcir 
ends. 

A child has die t and his relatives have brought the corpse toward evening tor burial 
lo ihc cemetery. The vuliure argues that they should finish their work quickly and quit. The 
jackal argues ihat it is wrong to leave the corpse of the child even before dusk. The people 
are tooted by both and arc in a quandary. The fable ends with (he anivat of gods who restore 
the corpse to life to solve the dilemma,—Indian writers on poetic theory cite this fable as a 
gocKt instance ut motivated meaning and significance transcerKling the literal aintcni. 
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BHISMA SAID: Listen, O son of Piitha, there is on unciem legend about an 
incident that occurred in the region of Vidisa long ago. 

Some people brought the corpse of a young boy to the burial 
ground. They were very sorrowful because the boy who ha<i died, was 
the only son of that family. Keeping the dead body on the ground, they 
wept bitterly, beating their chests. A vulture, who heard the sound of 
their wailing, came up and spoke to them: Folks, leave this body here 
and quit this place. Thousands of dead men and women are brought here 
by the work of Yama. Do they have no relatives? Sec, the whole world 
is pervaded by joy and soitow. Meeting and separation happen 
alternately. The people who carry the dead and tho.se who follow them 
to the burial ground also have to go when their time comes. You need 
not to tarry where vultures, Jackals and other animals abound. I'hc 
grotiiul is strewn with hones and is frightening to l(»ok at. A dead person 
will never come to life. irres|>cciivc of whether he is dear to you or hated 
by you. Such is tl>c condition of all animals. Once a person is bom in 
thi.s mortal world, he is hound to die according to the dictates of the Lord 
of Death. Who can bring a dead person back to life? Since this world 
IS controlled by kiirmu. and since the sun is already setting, please go 
to your homes setting aside your love lor the boy. 

HHfsMA SAID O King. Iicanitg the words of the vulture, the wailing kin.smen 
of the dead boy siaried to leave. They decided to leave the corpse of 
the boy there and being dejected, look the toad to their homes. 

By this time, a jackal, which resembled dark clouds in colour, 
came out of his hole and spoke to those people thus: "'Oh, the human 
beings are cruel. You fools, the sun is still shining. Show .some feeling 
for the departed .soul. Don't he afraid. Times arc strange; the body may 
regain life, flow can you go away leaving Ihis body on the ground 
forgetting all your love for him? Have you no feelings for this young 
lad who once talked so sweetly with you? You rejoiced when he uttered 
a few words. At least do shed a few tears for him before you leave. It 
IS very difficult to abandon a dear person when that person Is reduced 
to poverty, or when he is charged with a big offense, or when he has 
to be taken to the cemetery; only his dear ones remain with him, others 
don’t slay. To every one life is dear. Everyone Jongs for love and 
alTection. You can see that good people love even animals. So, how can 
you leave this boy. whose cye.s are lovely like the lotuses, and go away? 
Oh, how he looks like a newly ^married groom, freshly bathed and 
wearing garlands.” 

HHISMA SAID: Hearing the words of the Jackal, the people, weeping piteously, 
returned to the spot where they had left the corpse. 

THE VULTURE SAID ; ”Fie on youl You listen to a vile, silly and senseless Jackal, 
and return? Why do you lament the death of a boy whose body has 
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turned hard as faggot and is totally bereft of all activity? Why don*t you 
instead worry about yourselves? You need to perform severe penance 
so that you get rid of all grief. Penance gives everything. What can 
wailing do? Whether one is learned or foolish, rich or poor, one becomes 
a prey to time with all one's merit and sin. What are you going to do 
with your cries? Why do you grieve a dead person? Time lords over 
everyone and has no equal. Death catches the young, the children* the 
old and even tho.se in the womb! 'fhe mortal world is like that." 
ntH JACKAL SAto : "Ju.st hccausc a vulture said so, how can you desert this 
golden-skinned boy who is adorned with ornaments and who in return 
should be offering oblations to his forefathers? There is nothing to 
hinder either your show of affection or your wailings of grief. If you 
abandon the dead without due showing of grief, there will be much 
repentance later. It is said that a BrShmin hoy came back to life when 
Rama kitted Sanibuka to rectify a wrong. Similarly, the son of King 
Sveta had died, but the next day he was restored to life by Dhanna. So, 
(here would be a suldlut or a sage or god who might show mercy to you. 
you who arc wretched and weeping." 

BttisMA SAtD* The kmsjnen, being much attached to the boy. retraced their 
steps to the cemetery and were addressed thus by the Jackal. Placing 
the dead boy's head on their lap, once again they begun to wail and 
bemoan the dead. 

TitR voL'iiiRR SAJI) "Don't be forced to stay here, becau-se it drowns you in 
sorrow. It is unbelievable that the boy can be rc.siored to life. How is 
it possible? He cannot come to life again Just by the words of the jackal. 
When one leaves the body, one cannot come back to it. It is not possible 
even lor a hundred jackals to bring (his boy back to life even if they 
try for a hunda'd years. If Rudra or Kumara or Brahma or Vi.snu grant 
a boon to him, he may live again. Neflhcr by shedding tears, nor by 
as.surance. nor by prolonged weeping will the boy come back to life." 

Duts.MA SAID When the relatives of the boy were thus advised by the vulture, 
they were overcome with grief. Burnt by the fire of love, they set out 
for their homc.s. 

TMb JACKAL SAID • "This human world which destroys all animals is terrible. 
There is frequent separation from our near and dear and life i.s also short. 
It is fickle, and full of lies on account of argument and counter-argument. 
Since there are always causes for increasing woe. I do not like this 
human world even for a moment. Fie on you, humans. You are going 
home like fools on the word of a vulture even though you are burning 
with grief over your boy's death. How can you depart like this, setting 
aside all your affection, having been told to do .so by a sinfuk wretched 
vulture? Joy follows woe and woe joy. Since joy and woe are mixed 
in this world, one cannot last for ever. You fools, where do you go, 
leaving this handsome boy here? He is the epitome of beauty and youth. 
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I can see him in my mind to be still alive. I have no doubt about it. He 
does not deserve to die at this age. You will all be happy with him. E)eath 
is better for you since you are being burnt by the fire of grief. You 
express grief here, but hope for your own happine.ss. Where will you 
go now. abandoning your son like dullards?** 

BHtsMA SAID : The relatives were thus ccmvinced by the selfish jackal, a 
denizen of the burial ground and teller of sweet lies, his words tike 
nectar, even though his speech was against dharnta. They stood on the 
burial ground. 

THE VULTURE SAID ; *This jungle occupicd by ghosts, ghouls and demons, is 
terrible and resounds with the hoots of owls at night. Even now it is 
turning black like clouds. Before the sun sets, when there is still clear 
light, leave tlie corpse here and go to perform the rituals for the departed 
soul. Hawks are sounding fiercely and jackals are howling frighten* 
ingly; lions ore rejoicing and the sun is setting. The trees take on a new 
colour with the blue smoke from the pyres. Some hungry beings roam 
in the burial grounds. Tliey are very fearsome and powerful. They are 
carnivorous and will surely attack you. This jungle is fur from the human 
dwellings and hence causes much fear. Leave this wood-like body here. 
Forget the words of the Jackal. If you listen to (he twaddle of the jackal, 
all of you will perish because of your folly.*' 

THE JACKAL SAID “Stay. don*i be afraid. As long as the sun shines, stay here 
without any worry and keep company with your beloved son. Weep as 
much as you like. Look at him with love as much as you desire. Stay 
on till the sun sets. Why should you care for ihe words of a carnivorous 
bird? If you take the cruel words of a vulture for truth, then you will 
be fooled.** 

BHisMA SAID . The vultufc asked them to leave before sunset and ihe jackal 
advised them to leave after sunset. Both were hungry themselves. O 
king, the vulture and the jackal were both interested in achieving their 
own ends. They were hungry and thirsty, but talked persuasively, 
quoting the sacred texts. Hearing ihe words, sweet as honey, of the 
Jackal and vulture—both very practical liars—the people were puzzled 
and remained undecided. They were humble and overcome by grief, and 
stood there weeping. While the two animals both experts in argument, 
debated, the people were struck dumb. Lord Siva appeared on the scene. 
He told the people that he would grant them a boon. They bowed to him 
and spoke: *'We are bereaved of our only son. We all desire to see him 
alive. Kindly grant us his life.** So implored, the Lord sprinkled holy 
water on the boy and granted him life of a hundred years. The Lord, 
holder of the well-known pindka bow. who wishes to do good to all 
beings, granted the vulture and the jackal freedom from hunger. 

Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Sharma 
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THE NAMING CEREMONY 

Besides tlie two great epics in Sanskrii. a work of the same epic proportions, but of the genre 
o(purdnas. which caught the imagination of the people to an equal extent is the BhSgavafa. 
iiinduism gave it virtually the higltest place among the three as it deals exclusively with 
BhagavSn Krsna arxl his many super-human exploits as an ai'atJra of the age. 

Its supreme place as a scripture of the hhakti cult of Vai^tnavism is indeed unique. 
Though tradition ascribes its authorship to the eponymous sage Vyflsa. modem scholars feel 
that tt is a much later work that was composed in South fr>dia by about a. o. 1000 bearing 
unmistakable marks of the innucncc of Tamil on hhukti literature. 

Though the hicraryquality ofthcB/rdg^tivra is uneven, and its bulk consists of Vcdaniic 
teachings, the portions selected here are good examples of moving devotional poetry with a 
narrative background bringing out the subtle way in which,even os a babe and boy. Uird Krsna 
made his divinity felt by those around him. 

The story is full of the simple lives of the cowherds interspersed with I {is supernatural 
feats in the cowherd homestead of Cokula. 

Motherly love is elevated to the highest point here in the episode of the child Krsna 
revealing his omm-form to his angry Mother YaSodg out to punish him for his pranks when 
his mouth i.s opened by force to verify whether he ale mud. 

The second episode is of the child Krsna allowing himself at last to be hound by cords 
afler his mother’s patience was tested more than ojkc. 

Within a short lime, O royal sage, Rama and Krsna were romping in 
Gokula, no longer grazing their knees. And the Lord Krsna, accompanied by 
Rama, began playing with His companions, bringing delight to the women. 
The gopis, watching Kr$na*s delightful childish caprices, went in a body to 
His mother and said: ’Sometimes he unlooses the caJve.s at the wrong hour, 
and laughing to hear us cry out, eats the sweet curds and milk got by thievish 
tricks, dividing the loot with the monkeys before he eats; if they will have 
no more, he breaks the pot. If he gets nothing to eat, he gets wild with the 
people of the house, and sets the infant children squealing before he flings 
out. When the gopis are absorbed in household concerns, he contrives, with 
a stool or mortar, to get at what is placed beyond his reach—for he knows 
what is contained in the pots placed on swings, and how to make holes in 
them,—lighting up what he is after in a dark room by the lustre of his own 
body arrayed in brilliants. Likewise, O comely dame, he does impudent things 
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inside (he houses, dirtying them. And having done aU the mischief he can 
with his thiefs tricks, here he comes and stands, the very picture of 
innocence!* When thus the women, looking the while at the gracious face 
with the eyes full of fear, chronicled His doings to her, she, her face breaking 
into a smile, could not bring herself to chide Him. 

Once when Rama and other gopa children had been playing, they came 
and told His mother,'Krsna ate earth*. Catching hold of Him by the arm and 
speaking sharply to Him for His own good, Yasoda asked, as He looked at* 
her with eyes that fluttered in alann,'Why did you cat earth on the sly, you 
naughty boy? These children, your friends, as well as your elder brother, say 
you did.* i did not, mother, they all lie. You can look into my mouth for 
yourself and see if they spoke the truth.' She said, *If (hat is so, open your 
mouth', and the exalted Lord Hari, Whose superhuman power was in no way 
inhibited, though He played at being a man*child, opened His mouth. 

Therein she saw at u glance the entire universe—all things, moving and 
non-moving, the sky, the four quarters, the terrestrial globe with its 
mountains, island continents and oceans, its winds and lightning fire, and its 
moon and stars, the ccle.siial world, the outer girdle of waters, fire and air 
and akdxa, the cognitive senses, the conative sen.scs. the mind, the subtle 
elements, and (he three gunas. Seeing through the open mouth that marvellous 
spectacle of the universe inside her son. with its infinite diversity of creatures 
distinguished by difference of jiva, kdla. nature, past karnta and the residual 
impiessions thereof, and seeing herself and Vmja too contained in that 
universe, she was assailed by grave doubts and misgivings. 'Could this he 
a dream, or the mavu of Hari. or a mere hallucination, alas, that visits me? 
Or might it be some ineffable power that is native to this child of mine? i 
make my prostrations to That Which is beyond (he reach of will and mind, 
action and speech, in Which, by Which and from Which the universe is 
directly cognised, and Which in Its es.scncc wholly baffles thought. May He 
be my refuge, by Whose power of maya I am led to entertain such foolish 
notions as, ‘This is me; this is my husband, the master of Vraja; T am his 
spouse and mistress of all his wealth: this (Krsna here) is my son; the goprSy 
the gopas and the abundance of cattle wealth are all mine.*’ 

When the gepi had thus sensed the truth, He. the All-Powerful, All- 
Pervading Lord, wrought in her mind the magic of mother-love through the 
Power of mdyd that is Visnu's own. Forthwith, forgetting all she had seen, 
(he gopi look her son on her Up. and became her old self, her heart flooded 
with love. Hari, Whose glory is proclaimed by the Vedas and the Upani§ads, 
(he Samkhya. Yoga and devotional scriptures, was to her but her son. 


KRSNA BRINGS DOWN THE ARJUNA TREES 


SRISUKASAiD: One day, the maids being engaged in other tasks. Nanda’s wife 
Yasoda herself churned the curd. And as she churned, she remembered, 
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and remembering, ^ang. His childhood pastimes that have been 
chronicled here. Her ample hip coveied with fine linen held by a girdle, 
her quivering breasts streaming with milk from love for her child, the 
bracelets on her arms, tired with plying the chum-rope, quivering with 
her ear-pendants, her face covered with perspiration, and the malati 
blooms slipping from her braid, the lovely woman went on with the 
churning. And as she was churning, Hari came to His mother, eager to 
feed at the breast; and catching hold of the chuming-rod. He stopped 
her, filling her with delight. She suckled Him when He clambered on 
to her lap. her breasts streaming from love, looking the while at His face 
with a smile. When He was still unsatisfied, she set him down in a hurry 
and went out, as milk on the hob was boiling over. Angered by this, 
He bit His trembling ro.sy nether Up and broke the quern with a stone, 
shedding make-believe tears; and tetreating into the interior of the 
house. He ate the fresh butter. Taking down the boiled milk from the 
oven, the gopi returned, to find the pot broken. Observing her son's 
handiwork, and not finding Him there, she laughed. When she 
discovered her son standing on an upturned mortar and feeding a 
monkey wiih as much butter as it would eat. taking it from its swing, 
while His eyes apprehensively flitted hither and thither from conscious¬ 
ness of His guilt, she quietly came up behind Him. Seeing her armed 
with u stick, He got down in haste from His perch and ran out as if in 
great fear The gopi sprang after Him. but did not catch Him, Whom 
even the mind of the yogi, fashioning itself in His image by intense 
concentration, cannot comprehend. Going after Him, her gait impeded 
by the weight of her large and heaving hips, leaving a trail of flowers 
thrown out of her loosened fillet by the impetuosity of her movement, 
she of the lovely waist. His mother, at last caught hold of Him. Grasping 
Him firmly by the arm, as He, having done wrong, wept aloud, rubbing 
His eyes with His hands and daubing the kohl in (hem all over His face, 
she threatened Him, to put fear into Him. But when she saw that He 
was frightened, she who loved the child threw away the stick, and— 
imagine!—wanted to tie Him up, not knowing the stuff He was made 
of. 

He. for Whom there is neither within nor without, neither before 
nor after. Who is before the world and after it. Who is without it and 
within, and Who is the world itself. He, Adhoksaja Whose truth was 
hidden behind His human exterior, was to the gopi only her son; and 
she tried to tie Him to a monar, as if He were an ordinary man-child. 
When she tried to tie Him up for His naughtiness, she found the cord 
(WO inches short, and so Joined another cord to it. When that too fell 
short, she added another, and every cord that she went on adding fell 
short in the same way. When she had thus used up all the cords in the 
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house, with the gopis looking on. smiling broadly, she too laughed, but 
was greatly astonished. When He saw that His mother was fatigued, her 
body covered with sweat, her braid loosened and the chaplet fallen 
down, Krsna was overcome by tenderness and allowed Himself to be 
bound. Even thus, my good sir, did Hari demonstrate His gracious 
submission to His devotees, ever free though He is, and control as He 
does the entire universe as welt as its controllei?. Neither Brahma nor 
Bhava nor even ^ri ever ensconced on His breast as she is, got that 
guerdon of grace from Him, the Dispenser of Liberation, that the gopi 
had. The exalted Lord, the gopi's son. is not easily won in this life by 
men who prize the body, or even by the enlightened. Who arc 
Self^realized. as He is by those who love Him. 

When His mother was absorbed in her household duties. Krsna the 
puissant Lord, saw a pair of arjttna trees, which had once been the famed 
and prosperous Guhyakas. Nalakubara and Manigrlvu, sons of the Lord 
of Wealth, but were turned in the far past into trees by Narada's curse 
because of their pride. 


THE RAINS AND AUTUMN 

Indian classical theory tiolds that the narrative of a work slwuld be treely interspersed with 
descriptions of city, mountain, ocean, and ihc advent of (he reasons to heighten \ls poetic value. 
The Bhagavata conforms to this requirement and often introduces such topics for description, 
tn the following passage, we luvc a very graphic aiKl picturesque description of the advent 
of the rains and autumn in Ihc cowherd colony, with images and similes rcmmisceni of 
Vedanta. The new hero is the supreme Lord. 

Then set in the rainy season to which all things living owe (heir 
sustenance; when haloes are seen in the sky, and the air is filled with thunder. 
The sky, with the luminaries hidden by thick black clouds accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, seemed like the Brahm3 veiled by the gunas.^ The sun 
who. for eight months, had sucked with his rays the eailh’s wealth of water, 
began restoring it at the appointed time. Like men moved by compassion, the 
great clouds, shaken by high winds, and lighting up the darkness with their 
lightning flashes, yielded the water that sustains and gladdens the world. The 
earth that had been dried up by the heat of summer burgeoned, when drenched 
with the showers that the god sent, like the body of the man who. having 
practised austerities, moved by desire, reaps the fruits thereof. In the darimess 
of the early night it was the fireflies that shone, not the planets; just as in 
the Kali age with its burden of sin, it is the teachings of the heretics that dazzle 
men's minds, not the Vedas. Hearing the voice of thunder, the frogs that had 

l. There it spun on Lhe won!|unu. which mevu both 'cord' met 'qualiiy'. The rainbow, unlike (he bow. hae 
no string; but it appears in (he sky. which is cheractehzed by a gu^. sound, (he propeny of Okiga. 
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lain silent, raised their chonjs, like BrShmanas reciting the Vedas when the 
enjoined daily rites have been done. Rivulets were overflowing their banks; 
they would dry up gradually, like the strength, substance and prosperity of 
the man who knows no self-control. The earth, dark with young grass, red 
with indragopas and shaded here and there by sprouting mushrooms, recalled 
the panoply of kings. The fields gladdened (he heart of the husbandman with 
their abundant crops; sometimes they brought affliction, too. to men of 
wealth, who did not understand that all depends on F^ovidence. Enjoying the 
first freshets, all things on land and water were comely, like men who devote 
themselves to (he service of Had. The sea, where the streams joined it. was 
agitated by waves whipped up by strong winds, like the will of the 
unperfected yogi by instinctive desires when he gives himself up to the 
pleasures of the senses. The mountains were imperturbable under the assault 
of torrential rains, as are men whose minds ore given to Adhok$aja. however 
much afflicted by misfortunes. 

The untrodden tracks, overgrown with gra.ss, were hardly to be seen, 
even as the Vedas, their study neglected by Brahmana.s. are gradually 
forgotten in course of time. The fickle lightning was no more faithful to (hose 
benefactors of the world, the clouds, than harlots arc even to men who have 
every accomplishment. The rainbow, stringless though it was. shone in the 
thundering sky, as in the phenomenal universe, the product of the 
combination of the gunas, shines the puru^a unconditioned by them. The 
moon was invisible behind the rain<loud slit up by Us own radiajice, as the 
jiva is ob.scured by the ego that it activates. The peacocks, to whom the advent 
of (he clouds is high festival, jubilantly welcomed them, as men worn out 
by family cares, and loathing the worldly life, greet (he devotees of Acyuta. 
Imbibing water through their roots, the trees (hat had grown thin and wilted 
in the heat, burgeoned and flourished in their divers conditions like men 
grown thin and weak from austerities, when they give themselves up to 
pleasure. The cakravakas my good sir, would not budge from (he lakeside, 
though the shores were far from peaceful, any more than the common run 
of men, ruled by desires, will get away from the treadmill that is the home. 
Dams were breached by floods when the Lord of the gods sent down torrential 
rains, as in Kali the Vedic way of life is ruined by the false doctrines of the 
heretics. The clouds, speeded by the winds, released for the benefit of all 
creatures the water that sustains life, as kings gratify the wishes of their people 
on the seasonable advice of BrShmana counsellors. 

To the forest that was thus fliled with plenty, and bore an abundance 
of ripe dates and rose^apples, repaired Hari with Bala for sport, followed by 
the cows and their herds. The cows, slow-footed from the heavy burden of 
their full udders, came, however, running with pleasure when called by Hari. 
milk dripping from their teats. The Lord saw the happy forest-dwellers, the 
woodland glades streaming with honey, the roaring mountain cataracts and 
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the caves in the mountain^side close by. Sometimes, when it rained, the Lord 
would get into the hollow of a forest tree or a cave and there eat tubers, roots 
and fruits with relish. Penning on the green sward the bulls, heifers and cows, 
which lay down on full stomachs, fatigued by (he burden of their udders, and 
chewed the cud with closed eyes. He sat on a rock at the water's edge with 
Sankarsana and the cowherds, and they ate with condiments the curd and rice 
they had brought with them. Seeing the opulence of the season of the rains, 
augmented by His own power, bringing joy to all creatures, the Lord found 
it good. 

As RUma and Kesava thus spent those days in Vraja, autumn came with 
its cloudless .skies, clear water and gentle winds. With autumn bringing the 
lotus, the waters regained their wonted state, as do the minds o{ yof*is their 
composure, when, having strayed from the path, they return to it. Autumn 
abolished at once cloud.s from the sky. congestion from the haunts of 
creatures, mire from the earth, and dirt from the water, as does devotion to 
Krsna the hard.ships of men in all the four diranias. The clouds, having given 
up all they had, shone in their brilliani purity, like the sages who, having 
renounced all attachments and rid lhem.selves of their sins, have found, peace. 
The mountains released streams of clear water in some places; not in others, 
as the enlightened impart at their discretion the nectar of saving knowledge 
at the right time, or they do not. The creatures living in shallow pools did 
not realize that the water was going down, even a.s foolish men lost in family 
cares do not see that life ebbs away day by day. The creatures living in shallow 
waters came to know the heat of the autumn sun. as the man with □ family, 
who has not learnt self-control, comes to feel hi.s poverty and misery. 
Gradually the earth shed its mire, and herbage its immaturity, as men of heroic 
temper drop the notion of ‘Me’ and ‘Mine' in regard to those things, the body 
and the like, that arc not the Atman. At the advent of autumn, the sea was 
still and silent like the sage who gives up the recital of the Veda when the 
mind ceases striving. Husbandmen impounded water in the fields with strong 
bunds, asyog/,r, by restraining the senses, safeguard the knowledge that might 
be drained away through them. The moon allayed for all creatures the heat 
of the autumn sun, xs enlightenment dispels the sorrows arising from 
attachment to (he body, and Mukunda relieved the heart-pangs of the women 
of Vraja. In the cloudless sky shone the bright stars of autumn, as in the 
purified mind shines the meaning of the Veda. The fuU-orbed moon shone 
bright in the sky amidst the star-clusters, as on earth did Krsna, the Lord of 
the Yadus, surrounded by the Vrsnis. Lapped in the equable breeze from 
the woods in bloom, people shed (he pangs of heat like the gopis who 
embraced Krsna in their hearts. When cows, deer, birds and women were 
ardently pursued and possessed by their males in autumn, pregnancy 
followed, as works done for the satisfaction of the Supreme Lord are 
invariably followed by results. At (he rising of the sun all water-blooms 
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rejoiced, except the lily, as all men except thieves throw off their fears when 
kings go on progress. O King. The earth, rich with ripe com, was splendid, 
celebrating many a secular festival, as well as Vedic rites like that of offering 
food cooked from new grain, and it shone, above all, with the happiness 
diffused by the presence of the incarnations of Hari. Merchants, ascetics, 
kings and students, who had been held up by the rains, went forth and 
compassed their ends, as perfected adepts, confmed within the flesh while 
life lasts, enter into the new bodies they have won, when their time on earth 
is up. 

During Lord boyhood slay at Gokula, ihe IlnaJ incidcni cctebratcd is that of rasakrida 

or group sport with cowherds and cowhcrdcsses on moon-lit night to the accumpanimeni ot 
smig and dance. In the hhaku movemeni these events ropresem spiritual ecstasies, and the 
chapters of the Bh3$a\'Qta which are <1cvoted to this theme are widely regarded as the 
quintessence of the classic. 

The women of Vraja cannot resi.st the enchanting Hutccall of the Lord. The atmosphere 
IS flooded with moonlight and the autumnal .sky is clear. Young and old. married or unmarried, 
leave their homes, relations and all other interests and rush to join (he folk dance which Lord 
Krsna leads, and these aesthetic momems stretch tor quite some months without the others 
noticing their absence from home through a miracle wrought by Lord Krsna 

The aopix feast their senses on ihcir Lord's figure and experience rapture through total 
self-surrender. The first passage given below describes m a language tHilwarclIy pocuc and 
inwardly devotional, the longings and the ecstasies of the soul in union with the Lord. 

The second pa.s.sage describes the Lord's desertion of the fiopts and his subsequent 
disappearance in order lo test ihcir true loyalty and faith. 

Tl)c ^opis arc so distraught by this sudden unexpected separation that they begin 
lamenting. The author has delineated their love-frenzy in a way rarely equalled in liicraturc. 
A tender sentiment oikaruna yipratattihita is presented in a masterly manner in Ihcir addrcssc.s 
lo inanimate trees and flowers to guide them to the hiding place of Krsna and in their efforts 
lo impersonate the Kx>rd himself in dress and speech. 

The third ex trad is known as GoptkSfiUa in the original. It c'onsists of song.s and prayers 
addressed by Ropts to ihcir most beloved mate. Lord Krsna. They sing his praises in diverse 
way. extolling His nohlc birth, radiant body aixl limbs, sweet temper and the sweet memory 
of their joys m his company. All the while, they arc also awatc in ihcir heart of hearts of his 
divine mission and supernatural U>vc. Tlicir fervent plaints and longing, Ihcir changing moods 
axe indeed heart-warm mg. Thi.s hymn has influenced the entire body of medieval hhaktt 
literature in ail the Indian languages. 


THE RASA FESTIVAL 

SRtSuKASAiD : And the Lord, when He saw those autumn nights were come 
in which the jasmine bloomed, gave His mind to play, summoning His 
ineffable yogic power. At that moment the moon rose, tinting the face 
of the East an orange red with his delightful rays and assuaging for men 
the pangs of heat, like (he lover, seen after a tong absence, painting his 
beloved's face with saffron. Seeing the orbed moon that wakes (he lily, 
bright as (he face of Rdma and with the colour of fresh saffron on it, 
and the forest an enchantment under the mellow light, He played a 
dulcet tune, ravishing (he hearts of (hose women of the winsome eyes. 
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On hearing ihe song lhai quickened love, the women of Vraja, whose 
heans Krsna had taken captive, hastened to their darting without letting 
each other know, their earpcndanls swinging with the speed of their 
gait. Some, who were milking cows, stopped it midway and went in all 
eagerness; others, leaving the milk on the hob and the wheat cooking 
over the oven. Those who were serving food, or feeding their babes at 
the breast, or waiting on their husbands, went likewise, dropping 
whatever they were doing; those who were themselves eating, left off 
and went. And so did iho.se who were applying cosmetics, or rubbing 
themselves with unguents, or painting their eyes wiili kohl. And some 
cajiie into Krsna's presence wearing their clothes and jewellery all 
wrong (1-7). 

Though their husbands, parents, brothers and relations sought to 
prevent their going, tiiey did not turn back; they were under a spell, 
Govinda had .stolen their hearts. Some ftopiSn who were caught in the 
iivier apartments and could not get out, closed their eyes and intensely 
meditated on Krsna, on Whom they had lung dwelt in their thoughts. 
Thus united with Him, 'he Supreme Soul, through contemplation, even 
though they looked upon Him only as a lover, they discarded the body 
composed of the three sunas\ for their bonds had snapped instantly with 
the wiping out ol their sins by the intolerable agony of separation from 
the Beloved, and the dissip«iiion of their merit by the ecstasy of bliss 
from Acyuta embrace, enjoyed in meditation (8-11). 

TJtn KINO ASKED I They thought of Krsna, O sage, merely as one who was 
supreniely to be desired, not as the Brahma. How could there be 
cessation of samsdra for them, when they were addicted to pleasure T 

SRI suKA said: lhave told you already how the King ofChedi found liberation, 
even though he haled Hrsikesa; how much more easy, then, it .should 
have been for those who loved Adhoksaja ? When the exalted Lord, 
Who is eternal, infinite, and unconditioned by the which He 

controls, manifests Himself, it is for the supreme good of men, O King. 
Whoever constantly thinks on Hari, moved whether by physical desire 
or wrath, fear or affection, kinship or devotion, becomes completely 
merged in Him. It .should not be a mailer of surprise to you that the 
exalted Lord Who knows no binh, the Lord of the Maslcr-yogi>, Krsna, 
can effect this, .since it is from Him that the entire universe obtains its 
release (13-16). 

When those women of Vraja came into His presence, the Lord 
spoke to them, beguiling them by the witchery of His words. The Lord 
said: 'Welcome, noble dames, what can I do to give you pleasure ? I 
trust all Ls well with Vraja. Tell me why you have come. It ft night, a 
dreadful lime when horrid creatures are abroad. Go back to Vraja. 
women must not tarry here. 0 lovely ones. Not seeing you. your parents, 
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children, brothers and husbands will be searching for you; you must not 
give your relations cause for alarm. You have seen the forest in flower, 
lit up by the full moon, lovely with the tender leaves of trees as they 
sway in the lightsome breeze that blows from the Yamunl. Go back now 
to the byres without further delay. O faitliful spouses, and serve your 
husband with loving attention. The calves will be bleating, the children 
crying go, feed the children, and milk die cows (17-22). 

‘Or perhaps you have come moved by your affection for Me. That 
is as it should be. for all creatures Find delight in Me. But sincere 
devotion to the husband is the supreme duty of woman; so is the service 
of his relations and the care of children, auspicious ones. Women who 
wi.sh to attain to the worlds of bliss should not desert the husband, who 
is not guilty of irredeemable sins, even if he be vicious, unlucky, old. 
stupid, diseased, or a pauper. For a woman of good family, the joys of 
illicit love would spell ruin to her reputation and destroy all hopes of 
heaven. They are trivial, obtained with great difficulty, beset with fears, 
and met with universal scorn. Attachment to Me is not fostered by 
proximity, as it is from hearing of Me, seeing Me. mcdiiating on Me 
and talking of Me. Therefore go back to your homes' (23-27). 

.SR (s UK A SAID : Hearing those unwelcome words spoken by Govinda, the ^opis 
grieved, their fondest hopes dashed to the ground; they were plunged 
in endless cure. They stood silent, under their great burden of grief, 
hanging down their heads, the lip.s like htmha fruit parched by the sighs 
of suffering, their kohl-slaincd tears washing tlie saffron off their 
breasts, as they traced on the ground aimlessly with their iocs. When 
Krsna, Whom they loved above all things, repulsed them as if He did 
not love them, they, who had renounced all other attachments for His 
sake, wiped their tear-blurred eyes, and spoke stammering with 
indignation (28-30). 

i HtuoPissAio: ‘ Speak not thus. O Lord, iiMenng cruel words. Do not reject 
us, O Thou That an ever free. Accept us, who have cast ourselves at 
Thy feel, renouncing all enjoyments, even as (he Doily, the Primordial 
Lord, docs those who yearn for liberation. Thy touching about the whole 
duly of woman—^Thou, of course, knowest all about Dhanna, O 
Lord !—as consisting in loyally to husband, children and relations could 
only point to Thee Thyself as die One to whom that duty is owed, since 
Thou art the Ground and Support of tliose whom Thou askest us to 
serve; for Tliou art the Soul in all embodied creatures and thus nearest 
and dearest to (hem. The wise give all their love to Thee, their own Soul, 
ever dear to them. What shall we do with hu.sband, children and others, 
who bring only sorrow and suffering? Therefore, be gracious to us. O 
supreme Lord, do not shatter the hopes of felicity that we have long built 
on Thee. O Lotus-eyed. Our hearts, happy so long, bound up with our 
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homes, Thou hast stolen, and our hands, too, which rejoiced in 
household tasks; and now our feet refuse to take a single step away from 
Thy feet. How then shall wc go back to Vraja, or what shall we do? 
Drench, Dearest, with the flood of nectar from Thy lips, the fire of desire 
kindled by Thy laughing look and sweet song; else. O Comrade, we 
shall be consumed in the fire of separation, meditating on Thy feet, and 
attain Thee (like Ihcyog/s), ever since we once touched for a brief while, 
O Lover of the forest folk, the soles of Thy feet, which even R2ma is 
but occasionally given a chance to touch, and were filled with delight 
by Thee, wc have been unable even to abide the presence of any other 
man. The Goddess of Plenty, a glance from whose eye it is the ambition 
of every other god to attract, covets, in rivalry with the holy basil, the 
dust of Thy lotus feet, which Thy devotees revel in, though She has her 
assured place on Thy breast. It is that dust which wc beseech ofThcc. 
Be propitious to us, O Dispcller of grief, wc have cast ourselves at Thy 
feet, discarding house and home, in our longing to serve Thee. Grant 
us Thy servitude. O Jewel ajiiong men. wc are afire with the iniolerahic 
passion kindled by Ti.y glance with the bewitching smile. Having 
looked on Thy face framed in its curls, the checks with the sheen of the 
ear-pendants on them, the lips dropping nectar, and the laughing glance, 
having seen those sturdy arms that ward off fear, and that breast wherein 
the Goddess of Plenty finds all delight, we would be Thy slave. Where 
is tile woman in the three worlds, Beloved, who will not be found to 
swerve from the path of duly, beguiled by the murmurous and 
long-drawn sweetness of Thy melody, and the sight of this lovely figure, 
the ornament of the three worlds, which sent a thrill of delight through 
the cows and the birds, the trees and the deer ? We have not the least 
doubt, O Lord, that Thou hast taken birth in a noble family to free Vraja 
from fear and distress, even as the Primordial Lord was incarnate to 
protect the world of the gods. ITierefore. deign, O Friend of the stricken, 
to place Thy lotus hand on the burning breasts and the heads of Thy 
hand-maidens* (31-41). 

srT suka said : Hearing those words that came from hearts filled with 
despondency, the Lord of the masier-yo;?ij cheered them with His 
laughter, and in His compassion set Himself to make them happy, 
though His delight is always in the Self. Surrounded by them, whose 
faces had bloomed under the gaze of the Beloved. Acyuta with His 
magnificent ways, shone like the moon .surrounded by the stars, radiant 
with His genial laughter. His teeth gleaming like kunda buds. Wearing 
the vaijayanti garland. He, leader of that band of hundreds of youthful 
women, wandered with them in the woods, enhancing their beauty, and 
singing at the top of His voice, as they sang His praises. Going with 
the gopis to the sandbanks on the river, with their sand delightfully cool 
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from the breeze that blew over Us waves and brought the scent of lilies, 
He enjoyed Himself. He caressed the beauties of Vraja, kindling their 
love by tlirowing His arms about them, embracing them, brushing 
lightly against their hands and their tresses, their thighs, their girdle- 
knots and their breasts, by Jesting with them and laughter. Their 
self-esteem flattered by the marked attention the exalted Lord Krsna. 
the Mighty Soul, showed them, the proud women began to think of 
themselves as being superior to all other women on earth. When He saw 
their pride their beauty and their self-conceit, Kesava promptly 
disappeared, to quench their pride and confer HLs grace on them (42-48). 


Tlin LORD DESERTS THBCOPIS 

SRisuKA SAID : When the Lord disappeared suddenly, the lovely women of 
Vraja grieved, not seeing Him, as the cow-elephants do when the lord 
of the elephant herd is missing. The women, whose hearts the Lord of 
R:lma had charmed by His way of walking. His affeciion and His smile. 
His umoroiis glance and enchanting talk. His merry sport and 
wanlonncsses. were so totally absorbed in Him that they were happy 
imitating His exploits, identifying themselves with the Beloved to the 
point of reproducing His very gait and smile. His way of looking and 
talking and the like, the doting women proclaimed to each other. ' I am 
He/ as they engaged in sportive dalliance after the manner of Krsna. 
Singing Hi.s prai.scs aloud us they sought Him, they moved in a body 
from wood to wood, asking the trees, like one who had lost hi.s wits, 
where they could find Him, the pumsa who. like space, is within and 
witliout all that is. ''Did you. O pccpul. O fig tree, and you banyan, see 
Nanda's son, who has gone stealing our hearts with his glances full of 
love and laughter ? And did you. O amaranth. aSoka. betel vine, and 
you, pun/iugci and vampoka. see Rama's younger brother, whose smile 
humbles the pride of haughty women, go hence ? Ah. basil, auspicious 
one, who love the feet of Govinda, did you see your darling Acyuta, 
who wear you, with the swarm of bees attending? Did you see Madhava, 
O malaii. malUkTi^jati, yuthika ? Perhaps He went this way. making you 
happy with the touch of His hand ? May we beg of you. priyah 

and jack-fruit, asana, bauhinia and rose-apple, sun-plant and bet, bakula 
and dmra, kadamha and nJpa, and all you trees that stand on the banks 
of (he Yamuna and live wholly for others, to tell us. who are beside 
ourselves with grief, which way Krsna took. What austerities did you 
practise, 0 earth, that you, jubilant under the touch of Kesava's feet, 
glow with the thrill that shows itself in the sprouts of young grass ? Was 
that thrill imparted by His feet just now. or when He of the great strides 
bestrode (he three worlds ? Or did you get it when He. witli His boar's 
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body, pressed you to His bosom? Was Acyuta hereabouts with His 
beloved. 0 Spouse of the black buck, making your eyes rejoice in the 
beauty of His limbs, my friend ? For here is the lingering perfume of 
the garland of kunda blooms worn by the Lord of the clan, coloured by 
the saffron from the breast of His lady-love as He embraced her. Does 
Rilma*s younger brother acknowledge your obeisance with a kindly 
glance. O trees, as He walks here with His ann round the shoulders of 
His beloved and a lotus in His hand, followed by the drunken ^arm 
of bees that haunt the basil ?—.Ask these vines, my dears; though 
embmeed by the anns of the forest tree, they have most certainly fell 
the touch of His linger nails—see, they have bristled all over with joy ! * 
(1-13). 

Thus the intensely agitated by the search for Krsna, and 

talking like mad folk, were so loially absorbed in Him that each one 
of them imitated this or that playful act of the Lord. One of them, acting 
the parr of Krsna. drank at the breast of another, who was being PQianil. 
Another, who played the babe, kicked weeping at the one who was the 
cart. A third, in the character of the asunt. curried off another who 
fancied that .she was the child Krsna. One crawled on her knees, 
dragging her feet with the unklct bells on them tinkling. When two of 
lliem played Krsnu and Rama, some others were the go/xjs. One slew 
the oMU'o disguised as the calf, another the crone. When one called the 
cows that were far away, as Krsna used to do. and played the flute, and 
diverted herself in imitation of Him. the others applauded saying. Well 
done !' (14-18). 

One of them, walking about with her arm on another's shoulder, 
had so completely forgotten herself in Him that she .said to those around 
her. as she stepped daintily, 'I am Krsna, sec how beautiful is my gait!' 
'Dim't you be afraid of the wind and rain, 1 am shielding you agaiast 
them*: so saying, she held her upper garment with one hand over her 
head, with seeming effort. One, getting up on another's shoulders and 
placing her foot on her head, said, O King, ‘Get away from here, you 
wicked serpent ! Don't you know that I have come into the world to 
punish the wicked?' Another present there .said, ‘ O gopas, here is the 
dreadful forest fire. Close your eyes instantly, I shall easily lead you 
to safety.' A woman, thin with the grief of separation, tied to a mortar 
with a garland by another, hid her face, with its lovely eyes, in her hands, 
pretending to be afraid (19-23), 

As (hey went their way asking the climbing vines and trees of 
Vmdavana for news of Krsna. they observed at one place in the woods 
the footprints of the All-Highest. ‘These are clearly the footprints of 
Nanda's great-souled son; the marks of the flag-staff, the lotus, the 
thunderbolt, the goad and the barleycorn show them to be his,* 
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Following the footprints to find (he way He had taken, they saw them, 
a little farther, mixed up with a young woman's; and they cried out in 
distress, *Who was she that left these footprints as she went about with 
Nanda's son, with His forearm resting on her shoulder, like the tuskers 
trunk on the co^tephant's ? She must have uniquely gratified the exalted 
Lord Hari, the All-Powerful, since Govinda, deserting us, has joyfully 
taken her to some secret place. Ah ! my dears, how blest must be these 
particles of dust from Govinda*s lotus feet, which Bralima and Isvara 
and the goddess Rama surely place on their heads to expiate their faults ! 
But it is anguish to see these footprints of hers who drinks in the 
sweetness of Acyuta's lips, the gopis' all, in secret, keeping it all to 
herself But alt 1 her fool-prints arc missing here f Evidently the fond 
lover carried His darling on His shoulders, when He saw that (he spiky 
grass hurt her lender soles. And here the Beloved gathered flowers for 
(he woman who doted on Him; look at (he imperfect footprints, where 
the forefoot has pressed deeper. And here (he gallant dressed the hair 
of His lady-love; without a doubt He sat down here to twine the flowers 
in His mistress's hair*' (24-34). 

He who finds all delight tn the .Self and all entertainment. Who 
is ever heart-whole, had played with her. (said Sitka) merely to show 
up the abjcctncss of infatuated lovers and the wickedness of women. 
The gopis. pointing out what they saw to each other, went on their way 
in total self-forgetfulness, when they came upon that gopi whom Krsna 
had led away, abandoning the others in the forest. She had thought that 
she must be peerless among women. ‘Deserting the goph who came to 
Him borne on the wings of passion. He clings to me. He loves me so 
much-* And in her conceit she told Him. when they had retiched a certain 
spot in the forest. 'I cannot walk; you will have to lake me wherever 
you want me to go*. TTius told. He said to His sweetheart, ‘Get up on 
my shoulders.* and the next moment Krsna had vanished, leaving the 
young woman heart-broken. She cried, ‘Ah, my Lord, my Heart’s 
Delight, where have you gone, my Darling ? O where arc you of the 
mighty arm ? Show yourself to me. your handmaid. O Comrade, I am 
miserable ’(35-40). 

The gopiSy seeking to find out whither the Lord had gone, saw not 
fur off this companion of theirs, dozed by the separation from the 
Beloved and grief-stricken. Hearing her tell of the marked favour 
Madhava had conferred on her, and the di.sgracc she had brought upon 
herself by her own wickedness, they were amazed. They went farther 

'Here is lobe found, in a number of commerMtfie.s. though not SrktturjXs vene and a Katf. which may be 
rendered thus: 'See ihese deeper foM<pnnls. itopis. left by Kr>na. apparently shouldering a heavy burden; 
(he inraiuaied lover mu«( have carried hi» l.kJy. And here the mighty one no doubt set her down, in order to 
gather flowers' 
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into the forest so tong as the moonlight lasted; when darkness fell, the 
women gave up the search. Thinking of Him, speaking of Him, imitating 
His various deeds, wholly absorbed in Him, and singing His praises, 
they remembered neither self nor home, Returning to the sands of the 
Kalindi they who longed for Krsna s return assembled there and sang 
of Him. their heans intent on Him (41 •42). 

THE SONG OF THE GOPIS 

TUEOOPis SANG : With youf advent, O Lord, 

Vraja grows in glory, 

For here is Indira. 

And She prospers so well 
Darling, let us see you 
We, your own. who live 
For you and you alone 
Seek you everywhere. 

With eyes that vanquish quite 
The opulence within 
The comely lotus blown 
On autumn pool, 

You do, 0 Lord of Love, 

Slay your slaves unbougitt: 

Is this no murder, then ? 

Tell us, bounteous Lord. 



PURANAS 




BRAHMAPURXNA 


hariScandropakhyanam 


Vedic myths and legends assumed a new guise at the hands of piirJtw writen and were 
incorporated into the running cultural iradiliun. Tlie epistxk of HariscanJra and the story of 
Sunalkscpha interwoven iino it provide a very good example of Ihis. The Vcdic version of the 
story occurs in tl>c Auarnv OnVimana and I he BrahmapurOna version given Itcre shows how 
the hulk ol' ii has been lifted from the older iradilion. 

We discover a bipolar trend in the ancient Indian Texts—world-renunciation and world* 
utfirmalion. The institution oisunnySsu represents the first, while the house-holder's hankering 
for a stm emphasises the second. The story given here advances, an explanation for the latter. 

The other points of interest in this story are a surreptitious bypassing of human sacrifice, 
the play of greed and scIMnicrc.st which drives even a father and a mother to desert their son, 
and the csoieiic power of rituals. The dialogue form of tlie text ts iiKluded as an example of 
Hurainc narration. 

Brohm^ jiarrate.s the following episode : 

There was a king by name Hariscandra. son of Iksvdku. One day two 
sages, N^ada and Parvatu by name, came to his house. The king offered (hem 
proper hospitality and then .said : 

great sages, all men strive to get a son. Explain to me what is 
obtained from having a son who might turn out a wise man or a dullard, a 
good man or an ordinary* person ? Please speak to me about this doubtful 
mailer.” Tlicn Narada and Parvaia answered him, “O king, the answer to your 
question could be one, or ten, or a hundred ora thousand. Even then, the 
following can be .said. O best of kings, there can be no higher world for a 
person bereft of a son. With the ritual bath taken when a son is bom, the father 
gets the merit of ten asvamedha sacririces. Only from a son docs one get 
perfection and become a god. Gods become immortal by drinking nectar and 
men become immortal by their sons. A son releases father and forefathers 
from the three debts. O king of kings, what is the use of penance, feeding 
oneself with forest roots and water, and growing a beard, without a son ? 
Heaven and final emancipation come only from a son. The son is higher 
world, he is dharmu, wealth and pleasure. He is liberation, the supreme light 
and rescuer of all people. O king. Heaven and Liberation are very hard to 
get without a son. For accomplishing dharma, wealth and pleasure, a son is 
the best (means) in the world. Without a son, giving of gifts, sacrifice and 
the very birth of a person appear to me useleis. Tlierefore, in the three worlds, 
there is nothing as desirable as a son.*’ 
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Hearing Chis, the King Hari^andra was surprised and told them. 'Tlease 
tell me how a son could be obtained by me. 1 shall go anywhere and do as 
you bid. By mantra or by ya,i(a (sacrifice) or by giving gifts. I .should beget 
a son.*' 

Those two sages meditated for a while and then said : “O giver of 
honour, go to the river Gautami. There Lord Varuna will grant you your 
hearts de.sirc. Varuna has been eulogisted by sages as the All'giver. If he is 
pleased, he will grant you a son within a short while.*' ^ 

Hearing these words of the age. the best of king did as he was told. 
Residing on (he banks of the river Gautami. he prayed to Vamna. who well 
pleased, told Hariscandra thus: 

"O king. 1 will grant you a .son. who will he an omamcnl of the world, 
if only you will offer him a.s sacrifice later. Hariscandni replied, (hat he would 
abide by the stipulated condition. Then Hariscandra went back and prepared 
earn (cooked rice) according to the directions of Varuna and gave it. (o his 
wife. Then a .son was bom. As soon as the son was bom, Varuna. the expert 
talker, appeared beldre him and said. 'Today itself, the son has to be 
sa;rificcd. Do you remember (he word you gave me earlier ?*' 

Hariscandra said to Varuna : ''According to tradition, the victim (of a 
sacrifice) becomes pure and eligible only alter the tenth day of birih, I shall 
bring him for sacrifice then/' 

Hearing these words of die king. Varuna went back to his abode. After 
fen days he came back again and asked the king to conduct I he sacrifice. Tlie 
king told Varuna. ‘*A sacrificial victim is not ready unless he has teeth. O 
Varuna. come when the victim has his tcelh. Now go." The Lord of waters 
went away again, hearing the words of the king. After seven years, when (the 
prince's) teeth appeared fully. Varuna came back to the king with his demand. 
The King told Varuna. “O god of waters, these teeth will soon fall off. Then 
permanent teeth will come. 1 will sacrifice him then.*' Varuna went back and 
came again when permanent teeth grew and asked the king to perform the 
sacrifice. The king addresed the Lord of the waters: 

"O protector of water, if a Ksairiya (person belonging to a royal family) 
is to be the victim in a sacrifice, he will be a proper victim only if he knows 
the .science of archery." Hearing these words of the king, Vanma once again 
returned to his abode. Prince Rohita, vanquisher of foes became (in due 
course) adept in varioas kinds of archery as well as in all the Vedas ajid 
sciences. He became crown prince when he attained the age of sixteen years. 
Varuna happily came there where the king sat with hi.s priests and said, 
"Sacrifice your son today." The king said, "All right", and addressed his son 
thus while the priests and Varuna listened : "O my valiant son, come. 1 will 
sacrifice you to Varuna." 

Prince Rohita then asked his father what it meant. The king explained 
everything in detail. Rohita then said to his father while Varuna listened? "O 
king, I will soon perform a sacrifice making Varuna a victim to Vi^nu. the 
lord of the world; please permit me." 
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Hearing the words of Rohita. Varuna became furious and cursed 
Huriscandra with the disease of dropsy. Rohita relieved of the fear (of death) 
took a bow and went lo a forest mounted in a chariot. Rohita went to the banks 
of the Gautam! where king Hariscandra obtained a son by worshipping 
Varuna. 

Years pas.sed by and in the fifth or sixth year, the prince heard about 
the ailment of the king. He began to think thus. "What is the use of the birth 
of a son like me who brought pain to the father ? What is my duty now ?" 
The prince went out to meet some virtuous sages on the banks of the river. 
He saw AJigarta, son of Vy^a. who lived on the banks of the GoJiga with 
his three sons and wife, with little wealth to live on. On seeing him the prince 
saluted and said : "'Why do you look very dejected, thin and impoverished T' 
AJigarta replied to the prince : "I have no source of sustenance. There are 
too many mouths to feed in my house. We will some day die without food. 
Tell me what we can do." Tlic prince said. **0 gifted speaker, say whai is 
on your mind." 

AjKiAftTA SAID: "I hovc no goUI. no silver, no cows, no grain nor clothes. O 
tiger among kings, for that matter. J have no means of living. I have 
three sons and a wife. I am the fifth member in the family. 0 best of 
kings, there is none prepared to buy any of us for food." Rohita said : 
"O wise man. what would you like to .sell ? You should speak the truth 
and nothing else. Brahmins always speak the truth." 
aMCiARTa said • "You may buy and take one of my sons, or me. or my wife, 
so that the rest of us can live." 

ROHfTA SAtn "O wise man. what is the use of your wife ? What Is the ase 
of you. iin old man ? Give me a youthful son of yours, whoever you 
want to sell." 

AJIGARTA SAID: "0 Rohitu. I won’t scIl my eldest son Sunahpuccha. Mother 
(of my sons) would not like to sell the youngest son. Tlierefore. 1 will 
sell the middle one Sunan^pha by name. Tell me what price you would 
pay for him." 

ROHITA SAID: "1 have to offer a man, possessing all good qualities to Varuna 
as sacrifice. If you want to sell your son. O gre^ sage, tell me what price 
you would settle for." 

AJigarta fixed his son's price and said. "O prince, give me one thousand 
cows, one thousand gold coins, a thousand measures of grain and a thousand 
plece.s of clothing. I will barter my son." 

Rohita accepted the price and gave him the wealth and clothing. Having 
given these, he went to his father’s house with the son of the sage, and reported 
to his father about the purchase of the sage's son. He said to father 
Hariscandra: "Now perform the sacrifices to propitiate Varuna with this 
victim and gain your health." Hariscandra replied: *Thc Vedas enjoin that 
the king should protect the Brahmins. K$airiya$ and Voisyas. The BrShmins 
are to be specially protected because they are the preceptors of all castes. They 
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are to be worshipped even by Lord Visnu. what to talk of persons like me ? 
The family lines of kings will go to min even when the Brahmins are just 
ignored. How can 1 then offer anyone of them as sacriHce and yet protect 
my miserable family line ? It is better to die than sacrifice a Brahmin. I cannot 
sacrifice a Brahmin under any circumstance. So, my son. you may go away 
with this Brahmin boy happily.'* 

Soon after the king spoke, an incorporeal voice addressed the king and 
said : * 

“O best of kings, go to the river Gautuml with your priests and perform 
the sacrifice with your son Rohiia offering the Brahmin's son as victim. The 
sacrifice will be completed there without the slaying of Sunahsepha. So start. 
O wise man !" 

Hearing these words, die good king went to the river Gaulaini with sages 
Visvamitra, Va.sisiha. and Vamadevu and other les.scr known priests. On the 
banks of the river Gautami, the king took initiation to perform the human 
sacrifice. He got the special altar made near a cottage, the vessels, the 
sacrificial pole and got ready the victim. After getting everything done 
according to rules, the ceremony of sacrifice began. The victim, Sunahsepha 
was tied to the sacrificial pole with the chanting of mantras and the sprinkling 
of holy water. While witnessing the ceremony, Visvamilra prayed to the gods; 
"May the gods permit the sages assembled here. Hariscandra, Rohita and 
especially this Sunahsepha, the best of Brahmins, yes. may the gods, to whom 
oblations are due individually, especially ponnit Sunahsepha. the sacrificial 
victim, for he is to he offered to fire in the form of marrow, hair, skin and 
muscle with proper mantras in this sacrifice; may he and the rest of the sages 
be permitted to go to the sacred Ganga, bathe and propitiate the gods 
individually with hymns. May the sages and gods, who receive offerings, 
protect this boy Sunahsepha." 

The sage acquisced and the king approved. Then Sunahsepha went to 
the Gahga, the purifier of the three worlds, and bathed; he song hymns to all 
the gods who were to receive the oblations. Then the gods were pleased and 
spoke to Sunah;^pha while VisviUmitra listened. 

“Let this sacrifice be complete without the slaying of this boy.*' Then 
Vanina among the gods in particular addressed the king, saying that the 
human sacrifice, which is completed with no human slain will become well* 
known in the world. 

With the grace of gods, sages and the holy river, the king's sacrifice 
attained completion. Visvamitra honoured Sunahsepha in the assembly and 
adopted him as son in the presence of gods. The sage, the descendant of 
Kusika made Sunahsepha the eldest of his sons. He even cursed those among 
his sons who were unwilling to accept the seniority of Sunahsepha and the 
tiger among sages, honoured those of his sons who accepted Sunab^pha's 
seniority, with boons. 


Translated by G.V. Tagare 



KURMAPURSNA 


PRALAYAVARNANAM 

One of the chief characteri.siics of ihe purdtja.s is the treatment of topjcs like the creation of 
the universe and its dissolution. Htcsc arc questions which have intrigued the human mind 
from time immemorial. As no scientific answer is possible, the Indian tradition leans on the 
Vcdic revelation as final in these supra-sensory matters. 'Rie purdms give very vivid attd 
colourful accounts as if the writers had witnessed the birth of tlie universe and ils annihilation 
wiiluhcir own eyes. Tlicsc ideas become u .shared legacy of all the later kdvya poets. The 
follow ing extract from the KGrmapurma describes the annihilation of the world. 


ANNIHILATION 01- THE WORLD 

Tiiii TORTOisli SAID : ‘Thcrc are four kinds of annihilation described in ihis 
pura^a —Eternal. Occastonal. Natural and Final. The destruction of 
beings that is always seen in the world is called Eternal annihilation by 
the The dcsiructton of the three worlds that lakes place at the end 
of an aeon (kaipa) is culled Occasional annihilation by the wise. The 
destruction in which all elements starting from mahat and ending in 
visesa urc annihilated is called natural annihilation. When a yogi 
dissolves himself in the Lord by means of his supreme knowledge, the 
dissolution is culled the Final annihilation—by thinkers contemplating 
on time. The Pinal annihilation, for which knowledge is the means, has 
been explained already. \ shall now tell you about Occasional 
annihilation." 

"When annihilation take.s place at the end of four yugas. Lord 
Prajapafi (Brahma) decides to absorb all beings into Himself. Then 
occurs severe drought for a hundred years which devastates all beings. 
Animals on earth which have less stamina will first perish and become 
dust. The rising sun, growing seven-fold hotter, drinks up all the water 
with his rays and becomes unbearably hot. His seven (type.s of) rays 
suck up all the water of the oceans and become more luminous. They 
would look like seven suns! Then those seven (types oO emit in 
all the four directions and bum up the four-tiered world. The seven suns, 
kindled by the fire of annihilation, blaze and spread cm all sides, 
pervading the sky and burning up the earth with myriad rays. Then the 
earth goes sapless with mountains, rivers, oceans and islands. All ihing.s 
razed by the fire of the sun. become one, the whole world a single flame. 
And when all the moving and non-moving things, disappear, the earth, 
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bereft of trees and grass would look like the shell of a tortoise. The 
empty world will then appear like a pan. And even this will bum again 
in the rays (of the sun) and the beings of the netherworld and deep 
oceans also will perish and be reduced to dust. Then the great world 
destroying fire goes beyond the mountains and bums up all worlds, 
blazing and thriving with the power of Rudra. That god burnt the earth 
and illumined the nether world. After bunting the lower regions of the 
earth, he will bum the higher heaven. The flames of the world spread 
to hundreds. (housund.s or millions of miles. This tire, incited by Rudra. 
hums down i^andharsas and pi.ulcas along with yak^as. and demons. 
The fire of annihilation, possessed by Time will completely bum (he 
four worlds called hhro\ h/nivalf, \vjh and mo has, and look like a 
burning iron ball. 

'Then there rise in the sky terrible clouds of annihilation, with 
lightning and roaring like elephant herds. Some of these will be like 
black lotuses, some like white lilies, some will be like yellow smoke, 
some resemble donkeys, some (red) like hic. others (white) like the 
conch and jasmine Mowers, some black like collirium. some shining like 
fire flies, some others yellowish green like pigeons, some brown like 
the rudivksa, othc's resembling milk, still others of variegated colours, 
and some others like the rainUiw. All such clouds will rise in the sky. 
Some of those will be like mountains, some resejnblc herd of elephants, 
some will be like deceptive houses and .some others like shoals of fish. 
With fierce and varied forms, the clouds will fill the sky. roaring with 
fierce sounds. Thereafter, those terrible clouds, boni of the sun and 
roaring fiercely, will douse the fire, thriving (till then) in seven forms. 
The clouds would release terrific rain accompanied by thunder and put 
out the horrendous fire. The world will then be filled to the brim with 
water. Fire, whose essence is overpowered by water, enters water. When 
the fire is finally put out in hundreds of years, the clouds bom of 
annihilation of the world urged by Lord Brahma, will make their world 
float in water by voluminous discharge. The floods of water look like 
the oceans surging. The whole earth along with island.s and mountains 
will be covered with water. Water, drunk by the rays of the sun. stays 
in clouds and again falls on the earth; sea.s are filled with it. When the 
seas transgress their boundaries completely, the hills too become 
dissolved and the earth sinks in water, fn that great turbulent ocean, the 
Lord of the world sleeps in yogic sleep. The wise says that a kalpa lasts 
up to the end of fourAt present, the kalpa called varaha is going 
on—and its elaborate description has already been given. There arc 
numberless such kalpas which arc called after Brahma. Visnu and Siva 
and described by the learned in the purdnas. In the kalpas predominant 
with safva quality, Visnu's power will be more. In the tamasa kalpas. 
Siva*s power excels and in rajas kalpas Br^man*s. 
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*The present kalpa is called Varaha and is dominated by satva. 
There are other kalpas where I have control. Only in those kalpas, the 
yogins practice meditation, penance and obtain knowledge if they will 
worship me and Siva and thus reach the supreme peace. 

*'Now, I, the magician, assume my real form myself and go to 
yogic sleep in this world that has become, one ocean. The seven sages, 
all great souls, who stay in the world perceive me through their yogic 
sight in due course. 

*T am the eternal Man, the source of the worlds called bhOr, and 
bhiofah. I am the thou sand-legged, thousand-eyed and thousand-footed 
Lord. I am the mystic syllable, Are, the ritual fees (paid to the priests 
in sacrifice), Cows, the darhha grass and the sacred fuel sticks (used 
in sacrifice), the juice of soma and also the ghee. I am the annihilation, 
the great soul, and the holy, supreme fame. I am the Veda (knowledge), 
the object known, the Lord, the protector, the cowherd, the Brahmin and 
the mouth. I am ananta (the infinite), the boatman who helps in crossing 
(the river of existence), the yogi, the aim and the best of those that have 
an aim. I am the perfect sage, the life Kapila, the whole manifest world 
and the eternal. I am the knower of the field (called body), nature, time 
the seed of the world, ambrosia, mother, father, and the great Lord. 
There is nothing other than me. I am the protector of the world having 
the colour of the sun, NSrayana, Man and the one manifesting in yoga. 
Sages who are adept in yoga perceive me. Knowing their soul, they enter 
in my reality.” 


Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Sharma 



MSRKANDKYAPURSNA 


sSfoiras or (ievcMional hymns form Ihc bedrock of Muiktt in Hinduism and (hey conslituie a 
sizeable section of the puruna liicruturc in Sanskrii. The worship of the Mother Goddess or 
Devi may be as old as Mohenjodaro. but its popular and mythological explanation is f#und 
only III the purJim. like the Markoiuleya^ ITicy offer us great help in understanding the rise 
and growth of myths and legends in India. 

The extract given here is a vivid account of the hinh of ilic Mother Goddess. A ttnic 
comes when the balance of power between the denial I > warring gods and Ihc demoas gets 
tilled in favour of the demoas. Even the combined might of the force in female form endowing 
Iter With the special powers possessed by each one of them. 

The resulting Goddess shines as the supa^me light and succeeds in destroying the 
demons. 

The siory or the myth Is not to be confused as some event in his lory. It is a recurring 
cyclic phenomenon. Not only in die external universe, but in also men's minds. Thus It is 
possible for a devotee to invoke divine Grace even today to ward off troubles and ensure Ins 
well-being. These hymns m 'sily present different aspects of grcaincs.s manifested by the Devt 
in her previous scufMcs with the forces of evil, embodying prayers for universal happiness. 


In former limes wnr was waged between the deities and demons for the 
full space of one hundred years: also between Mahisasura. the greatest of 
demons and Purandara (the greatest of deities). 

The demon of ample heroism repulsed ihc army of the deities. 
Mahisdsura vanquished all the angels and became like Jndra. 

After this, the conquered deities went with Prajapati whose abode was 
the lotus, to Caruda-dhvaja (or the eagle-bannered). 

The Tridasas laid before him the distress of the gods with an account 
of MahisSsura's action-s. 

That he had unsurped the authorities of Surya. Indra. Anila. Indu. Yama. 
and Varuna; and others himself. 

They said, the gods are oppressed by the ill-disposed Mahisa; the 
multitude of deities have heaven and wander on the earth like mortals. 

MadhusQdana hearkened to the world of the deities; Sambhu was wroth 
contracting his brows with furious ire. 

Afterwards. CakrinVs face was transported with rage, abundance of light 
issued from Brahma and Sankara. 

An immense mass of light proceeded from the bodies of Sakra and all 
the other angels congregated. 

Thi.s effulgence appeared as a flaming mountain; the angels having seen 
the flame, receded to the extremities of the regions. 
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A peerless light issued from the bodies or all the deities and (he 
phenomenon was transfigured as a woman extending through the three 
worlds. 

The energy of Siva created her face; the brightness of Yama made her 
hair; arms were formed by the light of Visnu. 

Her two breasts were made by the moon; the space between them by 
Indra; her thighs and the calves of her legs by Varuna: her loins by the light 
of Bhuvi. 

Her feet by the energy of Braitma; her toes by the ray.s of the sun: her 
fingers by Vasus, her nose by Kubera. 

Her teeth were created by the iH'ightncss of Prajapati: her three eyes by 
the energy of Pavaka. 

Her forehead by the light of Sajidhya: her cars by Ajiila: the brightness 
of other deities formed her body. 

From the glory of the light of all the deities. Siva sprang; the Amarus 
perceived the destroyer of Mahisa and exulted. 

The holder of the pinaku took out his sttia and confetred it on her; Visnu 
gave her a cakm drawn I rom his own < okra 

Vamna gave her (he conch: Huiasana Sakti; Manita strung a how with 
arrows, and complete quiver. 

Indra look the vajiv from his ktili.sa, the one ihousand-eyeJ god (ook 
(he bell from (he elephant Airavata. aiul gave it to her, 

Varuna gave her u kafa Jamh: and Yama the pd^a; Prajapati, lord of 
the subjects, bestowed an aksumdiu and kamu/ujala on her. 

The maker of day filled his rays in the roots of her hair: KSIa granted 
her a transparent sword and shield. 

A necklace pure as milk, immaculate panoply, a cfuldnicnji, and divine 
kiHulala and kautca. 

A crescent; a beautiful keyfmt over her amis; shoulder omanierus ;uk 1 
beautiful neck jewels. 

Rings of precious stones, on all her lingers. Visvakaima alTordcd her 
(he limpid parasu. 

Implements of different forms; likewise an invulnerable coal of arms: 
a never fading garland of loots for her head and neck. 

Jaladhi conferred on her a prosperous chaplet of lotus; Himavani gave 
her a lion-drawn vehicle and various gems. 

Dhanadhipa gave her a golden vase with imperishable wine to drink; 
Sesa gave her a necklace of serpent’s ornaments and magnificent gems. 

Prthvl granted her a necklace of snakes, and the other angels gave her 
jewels and arms. 

She shouted frequently with a terrible voice, the sound of which filled 
the sky. 

The eternal vault echoed with the terrific sound of Maya.*’ all the 
world was alarmed, the ocean trembled. 
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The earth quaked, all (he mountains were moved* the deities, joyously 
exclaimed* “victory to the rider of the lion*’. 

The sages were delighted and made obeisance to her; she beheld the 
whole of the three worlds grieved by the enemies of the angels. 

AH the nearest armies were amply provided with arms, Mahisasura 
furiously said, “O what is this ?“ 

The sound of his voice reached the surrounding multitude of demons; 
he saw the goddess pervade the three worlds. * 

She indented the earth with her foot, her crown struck the sky; the sound 
of her bow-string terrified the whole subterraneous world. 

She grasped all the space of the regions by her one thousand arms; fierce 
war was waged between the goddess and the enemies of the angels. 

They shot many powerful arrows; her arms, extended towards all the 
cardinal points; the leader of the army of Mahisdsura was a great demon by 
name Cikcura. 

He fought at the head of an ayuta of great<heeked demons. The mighty 
demon Asiloma, advanced with 50,000 neyutas. 

The great asuras encountered (he goddess with thousands of chariot and 
elephants. 

She cut them into pieces with the shower of her powerful shafts and 
arrows, Devi, the imperishable was greeted by the excellent angels and sages. 

The goddess shot her powerful shafts and arrows, and the dismembered 
bodies of Che demons; the lion of the goddess being enraged, shook his mane 
vigorously and marched against the hostile army, like fire against a forest. 

During her exertions in war, the goddess sighed, instantly producing 
hundreds and ^Qusands of ganas (or Amazons). 

Who fought with the demons ? 

The Amazons sounded the pataka, likewise the conches, kettle-drums, 
and other instruments in (he festival of war. 

Afterwards Devi, by the trident, by the mace, by the sword, and so forth, 
killed an immense number of demons and made others fall at the ringing of 
the bell. 


Dev! had maimed each of the demon in an arm, an eye, and a foot, and 
though their heads were severed from their bodies, the trunks rose again. 

The trunks, holding excellent arms, fought with Devi; the apsaras 
danced during the battle, to the accompaniment of great shouts. 

The trunks of the demons whose heads were cut off, still held the iakti, 
khudga and vruf//. and exhorted loudly, *'Stand ! Stand I” 

The fallen chariots, elephants, and steeds of the demons were 
innumerable; rivers of blood streamed over the place where the great battle 
was being fought. 

In a trice the forces of the demons were destroyed in abundance by fire, 
like grass and wood. 

The lion roared fiercely and the foes of (he angels suffered instant 
concussions. 
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By the Amazons of the Devi victory over the demons was achieved, the 
gods were gratified and sent a rain of amaranthine flowers down from heaven. 

The eloquent Indra. and the crowd of angels, after the death of the 
demons bowing their heads were delighted and the hair of their beautiftil 
bodies became erect. O Goddess ! by your power this world was created with 
spirits and gods of different and numerous forms. O Ambika; you are revered 
by all the deities; the magnificent sages faithfully prostrate themselves to you; 
may give us prosperity. 

Thy miracles are unparalleled, BhagavSn. Ananta, Brahma, and Hara 
are unable to express it. May, you, O Candikil! endeavour to preserve the 
world, and dispel the fears of the giants. 

You reside in the mansion of the virtuous as a goddess of riches and 
as an unfortunate deity in the abode of the vicious, as sense in the heart of 
the wise, as faith in mankind, and as modesty in the superior castes; to you 
O Goddess ! I make obeisance and implore to rule the universe. 

How can I describe forth which is inconceivable ? You are great, heroic, 
ample; desiroyer of the giants. Your deeds in war are admirable. O Goddess ! 
and superior to the hosts of giants and gods. 

You are the instigating cause of the universal earth.^of t^hree powers; 
incomprehensible to sinners, and even to Hari Hara, and .so forth; y^u are 
attended by all, and the proprietress of this world; you are undefinable, 
inscrutable, and the excellent principle of matter. 

You are svQhS in all the sacriftccs. By the devout expression of your 
name all the deities are gratified; people pronounce you by the name of 
svadhd for the expiatory oblation for deceased ancestors. 

Your stability confers unconceivable salvation, which is obtained by 
those votaries, who subbue their organs, you are a goddess, you are the 
supreme knowledge to edify the searcher after beatitude, sages, and those that 
are free from different offences. 

You are the word, source of the purest Hk, Yaju, and SSman^ of eloquent 
florid phrases. O divine Goddess ! you are of the three powers; for the 
augmentation of the world; you are the destroyer of the universe and remover 
of severe evils. 

O Goddess ! you are intelligence; essence of the substance of various 
sciences; impenetrable; a vessel on the difricuh sea of secularity; unassociated; 
chiefly resident in the heart of the enemy of Kaitabha^ Gauri, you are worn 
by the crescent crowned god. 

With a soft smile, you are the purest representative of the perfect orbit 
of the moon; you have a beautiful golden hued body. It is an entire wonder 
that Mahisisura, with self-created anger could look on the enraged, and brow- 
contracted countenance of the goddess glowing as $asadhara^, and not 
instantly quit his soul; who can live in the sight of the enraged Ahtaka ? 

1. Vim 

2. SatfaAon— litenJly, harehoMer, (he moon. 
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O Goddess! we now entreat your countenance for the ample increase 
of generations; wc implore you to destroy in your wrath extensive posterity 
of the force of Mahisasura, and to bestow the desired wealth, fame, 
inexhaustible virtues, offsprings, attendants, consorts, and promotion of the 
people of the countries you favour, may you countenance them. 

O Goddess! the virtuous by faithfully performing everyday the different 
divine services and consecration depart to heaven, and thereby reap the fruit 
of their labour in the cha'c worlds. 

O Durga ! all creatures lose their fear by praying to you; you do grant 
abuiulance of prosperities; you do release from pain and grievous distress; 
who is more watchful to oblige in every respect: and who more compassionate 
that) you. 

All the ujiiverse was m;ulc happy by the death of the giants, and (hough 
they have committed transgressions u long time which are deserving hell, yet 
by slaying them in batdc you have sent them to heaven. 

Why did not all the adversaries of the deilies lum to abundani ashes, 
when they saw the dire implements east forth by your band ? You deeming 
It nieei, lluu they should approaeli to heaven, have purified them by your 
weapons. 

The demons lookmg at your fine large face, re.semblijig the crescent of 
the moon, became insensible to the vivid Hashes of the trident. 

O GikUIcss ! your buiitudc will cause to cease the practice of all 
pmlligate ads. your imci{nallcd loim is inconceivable, your heroism will 
absorb others valour and even foes acknowledge your merits. 

I salute you. O goddess ! Naniyani, who lives in the hearts of your 
subjects, as a Ibrm of inicllecl. and gives to paradise a local and un perishable 
alx)dc, 

I salute Nanlyam. who pmiecis all things in a spiritual and material 
form, who is the over-ruling power of the universe. 

1 salute Nariiyani. the auspicious histowcr of prosperity, happiness, and 
every desire; the dispenser of favour who is three-eyed and brown, 

I saluic Narayani who has power to create, preserve, and destroy; who 
is the rescr\'oir of virtue from all ages. 


Translated hy M. N. Dutl 
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MADALASA PUTROLLAPANA 

The FurSnas reveal a post*Vcdic allcnipi lo syncrclisc ancient religion, ihouglU and culture 
in a very pleasing and popular manner. 

The passage given here from the Markitndeyapurana is set in the form of a simplistic 
parable of a mother's lullaby to a crying child. It is brought out very strikingly that the phy.sical 
body which encases the spini is never to bo mistaken for man's entirely. The analogies set 
out by the author arc all very effective, bringing home the philosophy which seems in be a 
blend of the best in Upunisadic Veddnta and Buddhism. 


QUERN MADA1.ASA COAXES HER CHILD NOT TO CRY 

A son was bom to Madalas^. her first baby. He was named Vikr^ta 
by his father All the dependents in the house rejoiced at the birth of the child, 
and MadSlasA's heart brimmed over with joy. Once, when her baby lay on 
its back and cried sweetly. Madalasit spoke to it coaxingly not to cry. 

*‘My innocent babe, you’re pure being. You don’t even have a name right 
now. enough of your imaginings. This little body of yours is made of five 
gross elements and you don’t belong to them. So for whose sake are you 
crying ?” 

’’Or to tell the truth, you're not actually crying because the sound is bom 
of itself, self-generating. The physical properties get together in a prince like 
you and take a different shape. The properties and their opposites are all 
offshoots of elements and grasped through one's senses." 

“The stronger elements feed on the weaker ones and thrive. It’s like a 
man growing up by means of food and water. But you’re pure being; you 
neither grow nor decay.” 

“Don’t you get worked up either, little baby, or be foolish if your 
garment gets worn out. or when your body wears out. This little body has 
come to you because of good or bad deeds you did earlier. It’s the company 
of gross elements you keep, foolish that you are that prompts you to call one 
heap of elements ‘father’, another heap ‘son’, yet another ‘mother’, or ‘dear’, 
and treat some as ‘mine’ and some other as ‘not mine’. That's how you’ve 
interpreted these several congeries of elements.’’ 

“A deluded man thinks that his troubles make for grief, his pleasure for 
joy. But a learned man. whose mind is not deluded, lakes even those pleasure 
to be cause for grief in (he long run “ 

“When you laugh you show your teeth which are just bones ! The radiant 
eyes of beautiful woman hide a threat within them. Her plump breasts and 
loins are nothing but masses of flesh. Is not woman, although often thought 
of as locus of pleasure, a veritable hell ?” 
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''There's a vehicle, let us say, parked on the ground; a body sits in the 
vehicle. Inside the body sits another man. It's foolish to have the feeling 'this 
is mine*, just as it's folly to think similarly of the vehicle, or for that matter, 
this earth, or one's own body !" 

Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Sharma 



MATSYAPUR^NA 


KACA MEETS WrTH DEVAYANi 

Am(Hig Ihe PurO/^^ whose origin and development are usually ascribed to Lhe age of ihe 
Guptas, some like the MatsyapurSna and the VSyupurana contain a large number of legendary 
episodes with literary interest. 

The story of Yayflii-Devaydnl^Sarmisthl is as old as MahSbhdrata. 
Sukracarya is the guru of the asura kings and his rival is the guru of the gods 
viz., Bfhaspati. DevaySnl is the daughter of Sukra while SannisthS is the 
daughter of his patron king. 

The story in the PurSna refers to a love episode in the life of Devaydnl. 
Sukra is in exclusive possession of the Mfiasanjlvin! vidyS or the 'secret lore 
of reviving the dead*. The gods are losing in battle as a result and Bihaspati 
sends his son to learn the vidyS from Sukra himself, who, however, is none 
too eager to part with his secret. It is here that the love of Devay&nl assists 
Kaca in gaining his end. However, Devaydni feels that she is deceived by 
Kaca since he does not many her. Such romantic themes in the Purina carry 
with them a veil of antiquity. 

For a thousand years Kaca had lived in a hermitage as disciple to Sukra, 
his great preceptor. Having completed his studies, he took leave of his holy 
teacher and was ready to set out for his home which was the abode of the 
gods. Devayani (daughter of Sukra) met him and spoke to him thus : 

'*0 Grandson of the sage Ahgiras. you are so well accomplished with 
excellent character, lineage, knowledge, penance, and self-discipline. 
And just as the Great Ahgiras is worthy of my father's respect, so is your 
father Brhaspati worthy of my respect and devotion. Now remember 
what you are, what you've achieved through penance and discipline, 
and listen to me; also remember how I behaved with you when you were 
under a disciple's vow in the hermitage. Now that you have completed 
your education, dcm't desert me and go away. It's only proper you ask 
for my hand and many me to the chanting of the mantras** 

KACA REPLIED : **Devayihi], flawless as you are. like your father whom I respect 
and worship greatly. I respect you with the utmost regard. O my friend, 
you're as precious to my teacher as his life, and you as the daughter of 
my teacher are to be revered according to the principles of dharma 
Devayam, since you are to be respected as much as your father, it doesn't 
become you to speak to me thus." 
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D8VAYANI REJOINED : **Kaca. smce you're Che grandson of the great Angiras. 
I respect you. But do remember my love and concern for you when you 
came under incessant assault of the monstrous demons who killed you. 
You know my love and devotion for you, and you know what is right. 
Don’t abandon me, who am so devoted and faultless." 

KACA ANSWERED : "O my kind lady, you're goading me to do something that 
is forbidden. Beautiful as you are, be kind to me. you're in fact even 
greater than my preceptor. Remember I once took shelter in the beMy 
of your father, your only next of kin. We're siblings, therefore, I can't 
marry. I lived in your home happily and I've no grouse against you or 
anyone. Now the time has come for me to say goodbye, may my journey 
be safe ! Do remember me as a friend, according to dharma. Take care 
of my guru diligently and with care." 

DEV AY ANT SAID : **Kaca, when you got killed by the demons, I got you restored 
to life because I thought of you as my husband. So I desire you to be 
my man, according to dharma. If you make dharma your pretext to 
reject me. may your learning bear no fruit in future." 

KACA ’ "Know this, Devayani, I cannot accept your hand because you're my 
preceptor's daughter. Don't think I consider you flawed. Now my guru 
has permitted me to leave. You may curse me as you will. But DevayanI, 
you should know that I do not deserve your curse, because I have neither 
infringed on dharma nor desired you. Even so, since you have cursed 
me, may your desire bear no fruit either. Moreover, none of the sons 
of sages will ever ask for hand. As for your curse, even though my 
learning may not bear fruit, one who learns from me will utilize my 
knowledge." 

Saying this Kaca took leave of Devayani. and made for the home 
of the gods. 


Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Sharma 



VSMANAPURSNA 


WINTER 

Though ihe PurOnas primarily aim al inculcaiing moral values like non-violence, truth, chanty, 
fidelity to vows, lltey do sometimes highlight their myths, borrowing the grace of poetry. The 
description of winter in VSmanapur^M is an instance in point. In the passage selected here, 
we see Siva and Par vat I in conversation. Like an ideal house wife. Pirvatl expresses her need 
for d proper residence since the winds and rains, the clouds and the snow on their mountain 
arc unbearable during winter, without a shelter. The note of intimacy in the description is heart¬ 
warming. 

Long long ago. goddess P^all saw that summer had set in and told 
this to her husband Lord Siva, who was then residing on Mount Mandara. 

**Lord of gods, summer has begun. I have no house to shelter us from 
wind and sun". Told thus. Lord Siva replied, "O my beautiful lady, I have 
no dwelling. I always wander in the forest." The devoted wife of Sankara 
therefore spent the entire summer under the shade of trees. When summer 
wus over, there came msounding the wondrous rain during which people gave 
up all activity, and the entire sky was darkened by clouds. Watching the rains 
goddess Parvati, daughter of Dak.sa, said to the god of gods affectionately: 

"0 Great Lord ! The winds blow piercingly, thunder roars, streaks of 
lightning flash through the black clouds and the peacocks are calling out shrill 
and clear. From the sky fall streams of rain, and cranes and herons fly towards 
the clouds. Trees such as Kadamha, Sarja and Arjuna shower flowers when 
they ore shaken by winds. Hearing the loud roars of thunder, swans move 
out of lakes quickly like good people who leave their places, even though 
they are attached to them, at Ihe threat of the wicked. On seeing huge 
cloudbanks, herds of deer are delighted and gambol in the forest." 

"The fields look splendid covered by green grass and plants. And 
lightning streaks through black clouds, 0 Lord, when it sees the thriving of 
the wicked! The valiant travel by boats when rivers flow rapidly. 0 Lord of 
the moon-crested tuft, when lightning resorts black clouds, what is so 
surprising after all when women, pursued by black^souled men, resort to 
them?" 

'The sky, so overwhelmed, is submerged in black clouds, the sarja trees 
in flowers, the nipa trees in their buds, Goddess Lak$ml in fruits, rivers in 
overflowing water, lakes in fallen leaves and lotus flowers. This rainy season 
is very hard to pass. 0 Sankara, I tell you during these difficult but unbearable 
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and wondrous times, please build a house on this great mountain so that I 
can be free from care.” 

Hearing these words, sweet to the ears, the triple-eyed lord said: *'0 my 
dear, I. who cover my body with a tiger skin, have no money to build a house. 
My sacred thread is just the king of serpents. Similarly, in my ears, I have 
Padma and Pihgala, both serpents. One of my bracelets is the serpent Kambala 
and the other is the serpent Dhanahjaya. The band on my right hand is serpent 
Asvatar and on my left is Tak$dka. Around my waist is Nila, who is black 
like collyrium, fastened firmly.” 

Hearing these terrible words of Sankara, Pirvatl got disturbed even 
though they were untrue. Seeing the troublesome life of her Lord, she was 
filled with shame and indignation and said, with long hot sighs *0 eternal 
Lord, should I spend the entire rainy season like this, standing under trees 
since I am your dependent?” 

Lord Sankara said, *This rainy season will pass when you staiKl over 
clouds because then the streams of rainwater cannot fall on you. Then Lord 
Kara ascended a piece of cloud, with Daksa's daughter beside him. Thus the 
name 'JimQtaketu*—flag overclouds became well-known in the heavens for 
Siva and the rainy season passed. Then followed the lovely autumn, which 
brings delight to the world. 

The black clouds left the skies, the eagles abandoned the trees, rivers 
retreated from their banks, lotuses renounced their fragrance, crows left their 
nests, deer got rid of their horns and lakes were cleared of their muddiness. 
Lotuses bloomed, the moon shone, creepers blossomed, and the cattle 
rejoiced even though they had to plough, and good people experienced joy. 

Lotuses in the lakes, stars in the sky, waters in reservoirs and the minds 
of good people became clear. With the onset of autumn, Lord Kara, taking 
ParvdCI who had stayed all summer on a piece of cloud, came down from the 
peaks of mount Mandara and on to the flat rocks where he dwelt happily with 
Parvati. 

Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Sharma 



VI$NUPURXNA (6th century a. d.) 


The purSf^as are the vast source books of the di^erem Uyen of popular religion in India. They 
also serve as pedagogic media to inslil ethical artd religious values in (he people at large. They 
do this by exploiting all the resources of the literary art on the one hand and legends and 
mythologies on the other. Like the VSyupurdM. the Vi^nupurdna also is considered to be one 
of the oldest and is endowed with religious sanctity as it gives a vivid account of the avatdras 
of Vispu, and his wondrous exploits. Love of the motherland is a universal emotion and the 
first passage selected gives a typically Purlotc eulogy of it 

The second passage relates to the adventures of Lord Kffna as a boy, in particular to 
his quelling the pride of Kaliya, the snake king and his expulsion from the waters of the 
YatnunS. Krsna's brother Bilarama, his companion cowherds and queens of the snake king, 
serve a dual role. They are not only participants in the unfolding of the dramatic action, but 
become interpretere of the hidden glory of the godly Krsos. The prayers breathing devotion 
and spirituality ami not only poetic fervour, lift the action to sublime heights. 


CHAPTER 3 (Hist two verses and verses no. 20-26) 

The country that lies north of (he ocean, and south of the snowy 
mountains, is called Bharala, for there dwelt the descendants of Bharata. It 
is nine thousand leagues in extent, and is the land of works, in consequence 
of which men go to heaven, or obtain emancipation. 

In the Bh^atavarsa it is that the succession of four yugas, or ages, the 
ATf/a, the Trefa, the DvQpara, and Kali, takes place; that pious ascetics engage 
in rigorous penance; that devout men offer sacrifices; and that gifts are 
distributed all for the sake of another world. In Jambfidvipa, Visnu is 
worshipped, as the male of sacrificial rites and ceremonies; he is adored under 
other forms elsewhere. Bharata is therefore the best of the divisions of JambO- 
dvipa, because it is the land of works; the others are places of enjoyment 
alone. It is only after many thousand births, and the aggregation of much 
merit, that living beings are sometimes bom in Bharata as men. The gods 
themselves exclaim, ‘‘Happy are those who are bom, even from the condition 
of gods, as men in Bharatavar^ as that is die way to the pleasures of Paradise, 
or the greater blessing of final liberati<m. Happy are they who, consigning 
all the unheeded rewa^ of their acts to the supreme and eternal Vi^u, obtain 
existence in that land of wenks, as their path to him. We know not, when the 
acts that have obtained us heaven shall been fully recompensed, where we 


From Thi Vi^nupurdt^. TrarttUied by H.H. Wilson. 1 Edition, London: 1840. II Edition. London: 18S8. 
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shall renew corporeal confinemeni; but we know that those men are fortunate 
who are bom with perfect faculties in Bhoraiavarsa. 

One day Krsna, unaccompanied by R^a. went to Vmddvana; he was 
attended by a troop of cowherds, and gaily decorated with wild flowers. On 
his way he came to the Yamund, which was flowing in sportive undulations, 
and sparkling with foam, os if with smiles, as the waves dashed against the 
borders. Within its bed, however, was the fearful pool of the serpent Kuliya, 
boiling with the fires of poistm; from (he fumes of which, large trees upon 
the bank were blighted, and by whose water:, when raised by a gale into the 
air, birds were .scorched. Beholding this dreadful lake, which was like another 
mouth of death, MadhusUdana reflected that the wicked and poisonous 
Kaliya, who had been vanquished by himself (in the person of Garuda), and 
had been obliged to tly from the ocean (where he had inhabited the island 
Ramanaka), must be lurking at its bottom, and defiling the Yamuna, the 
consort of the .sea. so that neither men nor cattle could slake their thirst by 
her waters. Such being the case, he determined to dislodge the Naga, and 
enable the dwellers of Vraja to frequent rhe vicinage without fear; for it was 
the especial purpose he considered of his descent upon earth to reduce to 
subjection all such violators of law. *'Herc,*' thought he. "kadamha tree, which 
is sufficiently near; 1 can climb it, and thence leap into the serpent's pool/* 
Having thus resolved, he bound his clothes tightly about him. and Jumped 
boldly into the lake of the serpem*king. The waters, agitated by his plunge 
amidst them, were scattered to a considerable distance from the bank, and 
the spray falling upon the trees, they were immediately set on fire by the heat 
of (he FK)isonous vapour combined with the water; and (he whole horizon was 
in a blaze. Krsna, having dived into the pool, struck his arms in defiance, and 
the snake-king, hearing the .sound, quickly came fortli; hi.s eyes were coppery 
red. and his hoods were flaming with deadly venom: he was attended by many 
other powerful and poisonous snakes, feeders upon air, and by hundreds of 
serpent-nymphs, decorated with rich jewels, whose earrings glittered with 
trembling radiance as the wearers moved along. Coiling themselves around 
Krsna, they all bit him with teeth from which fiery poison was emitted. 
Krona's companies, beholding him in the lake, encompassed by the snakes, 
twining around him, ran off to Vraja, lamenting and bewailing aloud his fate. 
*‘Krsna*' they called out, '*has foolishly plunged into the serpent's pool, and 
is there bitten (o death by the snake-king ! come and see.** The cowherds and 
their wives and YasodS hearing this news, which was like a thunderbolt, ran 
immediately to the pool, frightened out of their senses, and crying, "*Alas ! 
alas ! where is he ?** The %opis were retarded by YasodS, who in her agitation 
stumbled and slipped at every step; but Nanda and the cowherds and the 
invincible Rama hastened to the banks of the Yamund, eager to assist Kfsna. 
There they beheld him apparently in the power of the serpent-king, 
encompassed by twining snakes, and making no effort to escape. N^da, as 
soon as he set his eyes upon his son, became senseless; and Yasoda also, when 
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she beheld, lost all consciousness. The gopts^ overcome with sorrow, wept, 
and called affectionately, and with convulsive sobs, upon Kcsava. “Let us 
all,*’ said they, “plunge with Yasoda into the fearful pool of the serpen(*king. 
We cannot return to Vraja; for what is day, without the sun ? What is night, 
without the moon ? What is herd of heifers, without its lord ? What is Vraja, 
without Krsna ? Deprived of him, we will go no more to Gokula. The forest 
will lose its delights; it will be tike a lake without water. When this dark lotus 
leaf complex toned Hari is not present, there is no Joy in the maternal dwelling. 
How strange is this ! And as for you. you cowherds, how poor beings, will 
you live amidst the pastures, when you no longer behold the brilliant lotus 
eyes of Hari ? Our hearts have been wiled away by the music of his voice. 
Wc will not go without Pundarikakasa to the folds of Nanda. Even now, 
though held in the coils of the serpent-king, sec, friends, how his face 
brightens with smiles as wc gaze upon him.** 

When the mighty son of Rohinl. BalarSma heard these exclamations of 
the gopis, and with disdainful glance beheld the cowherds overcome with 
terror, Nanda gazing fixedly upon the countenance of his son, and Yasodd 
unconscious, he spoke to Krsna in his own character: “What is this, O god 
of gods ! The quality of mortal is sufficiently assumed; dost thou not know 
thyself eternal ? Thou art the centre of creation, as the nave is of the spokes 
of a wheel A portion of thee have I also been bom, as thy senior. The gods, 
to partake of thy pastimes as man, have all descended under a like disguise; 
and the goddesses have come down to Gokula to join in thy sports. Thou, 
eternal, hast last of all appeared below. Wherefore, Krsna, does thou disregard 
these divinities, who. as cowherds, arc thy friends and kin ? These sorrowing 
females, who also are thy relations ? Thou hast put on the character of man; 
thou hast exhibited the tricks of childhood; now let this fierce snake, though 
amied with venomed fangs, be subdued (by thy celestial vigour).” 

Thus reminded of his real characier by Rama, Krsna smiled; gently, and 
speedily extricated him.self from the coils of the snakes. Laying hold of the 
middle hood of iheir chief with both his hands, he bent it down, and set his 
foot upon the hitherto untended head, and danced upon it in triumph. 
Whenever the snake attempted to raise his head, it was again trodden down, 
and many bruises were inflicted on the hood by the pressure of the toes of 
Krsna. Trampled upon by the feel of Krsna, as they changed position in the 
dance, the snake fainted, and vomited forth much blood. Beholding the head 
and neck of their lord thus injured, and the blood flowing from his mouth, 
the females of the snake-king implored the clemency of MadhusOdana. ‘*Thou 
art recognised, O god of go^ !** they exclaimed; “thou art the mighty lord, 
the portion of that supreme light. The gods themselves are unable worthily 
to praise thee, the lord self-existent; how then shall females proclaim thy 
nature ? How shall we fully declare him of whom the egg of Brahmd made 
up of earth, sky, water, Bre, and air, is but a small portion of a part ? Holy 
sages have in vain sought to know thy eternal essence. We bow to that form 
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which is the most subtle of atoms, the largest of the large; to him whose birth 
is without a creator, whose end knows no destroyer, and who alone is the 
cause of duration. There is no wrath in thee; for thine is the protection of the 
world; and hence this chastisement of Kaliya. Yet hear us. Women are to be 
regarded with pity by the virtuous; animals are humanely treated even by 
fools. Let therefore the author of wisdom have compassion upon this poor 
creature. Thyself, as an oviparous, hooded snake, art the upholder of the 
world. Oppressed by thee, he will speedily perish. What is this feeble serpent, 
compared to thee in whom equals and superiors, not for those infnitely 
beneath us. Then, Sovereign of the world, have mercy upon us. This 
unfortunate snake is about to expire; give us, as a gift of charily, our husband.'' 

When they had thus spoke, the NSga himself, almost exanimate, 
repeated feebly their solicitation for mercy. “Forgive me*', he murmured. “O 
god of gods ! How shall I address thee, who art possessed, through thine own 
strength and essence, of the eight great faculties, in energy unequalled ? Thou 
art the supreme, the progenitor of the supreme (Brahmd); thou art the supreme 
spirit, and from thee the supreme proceeds; thou an beyond all finite objects; 
how can I speak thy praise? How can I declare his greatness, from whom 
come Brahma, Rudra, Candra, Indra, the Maruts, the Asvins, the Vasus, and 
Adityas; of whom the whole world is an infinitely small ponion, a portion 
destined to represent his essence; and whose nature, primitive or derived, 
Brahma and the immortals do not comprehend ? How can 1 approach him, 
to whom (he gods offer incense and flowers culled from the groves of 
Nandana; whose incarnate forms the king of (he deities ever adores, 
unconscious of his real person; whom the sages, that have withdrawn their 
senses from all external objects, worship in thought, and enshrining his image 
in the purposes of (heir hearts, present to it the flowers of sanctity ? I am quite 
unable, O god of gods, to worship or to hymn thee. Thy own clemency must 
alone influence thy mind to show me compassion. It is the nature of snakes 
to be savage, and 1 am bom of their kind; hence this is my nature, not mine 
offence. The world is created, as it is destroyed, by thee; and the species, form, 
and nature of all things in the world are thy work. Even such as thou hast 
created me in kind, in form, and in nature, such I am, and such are my actions; 
should I act differently, then indeed should I deserve thy punishment, for so 
thou hast declared. Yet that I have been punished by thee is indeed a blessing; 
for punishment from thee alone is a favour. Behold I am now without strength, 
without poison; deprived of both by thee. Spare me my Life; I ask no more. 
Command me what I shall do.'* 

Being thus addressed by Kaiiya, Krsna replied, “You must not tarry 
here, nor anywhere in the stream of the Yamund; depart immediately, with 
your family and followers, to (he sea; where Garuda, the foe of the serpent 
race, will not harm you. when he sees the impressions of my feet upon your 
brow." So saying, Hari set the snake*king at liberty, who, bowing 
reverentially to his victor, departed to the ocean; abandoning, in the sight of 
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all, the lake he had haunted, accompanied by all his females, children, and 
dependents. When the snake was gone, the gopas hailed Govinda, as one risen 
from the dead, and embraced him, and bathed his forehead with tears of joy; 
others, contemplating the water of the river, now freed from peril, were filled 
witli wonder, and sang the praise of Krsna, who is unaffected by works. Thus 
eminent by his glorious exploits, and eulogized by the gopas and gopis, Krsna 
relumed to Vraja. 




YOGAVASISTHA 




YOGAVJSISTHA (c. 10th-11th century) 


The YogavOsiftha (which is earlier ihan r. 1000 a. a) is verily a literary monster which 
at tempts to distil the cnscikc of all Vcdaniic and Buddhistic wisdom by adc^ting a legendary' 
mythological'allegorical style. All this has been fitted into the frame of the celebrated 
Rdmdyana by designating it as wisdom taught by sage Vasisiha to Lord R4ma. The esoteric 
wisdom It embodies is of universal uiiercsl. and comes to us in the language of irresistible 
poetry. No wonder philosophers like Abhinavagupta and Vidyaranyadraw heavily upon it and 
Abhinanda (12th century a. d.) makes a digest of it in his Laghuyoga\'^i^fha. 

The parable selected here is highly allegorical, bristling as it does with nm sequiturs 
like the *City of Void/ princes unborn in that city, trees bom of no seed, rivers always dry 
witiwui water, wayfarers arriving at another city yet to be built, cooking in a broken and 
powdered pot ar>d eating without a mouth. This is a figure of speech involving paradox which 
Indian poetics calls the 'suhsiiiution of impossibles* {xtrini^iahhaM). 

VAIRAOYAPRAKARANA 


J, 3. 

Salutations to the Brahman, who is bliss incarnate and from whose 
tiny drops the gods in heaven as well as the beings on earth breathe 
the joy of life. 

II 7. 

Just as it is possible for a bird to fly in the sky only with both its 
wings, so also it is possible for one to reach the ultimate reality only 
with both knowledge and action. 

III. 5. 

O sinless soul, even though this illusory world is experienced, it is 
finally realised through contemplation that it does not really exist just 
like the colours in the sky (which appear, but actually do not exist). 

Ill. 9. 

O Brahman, when the impressions of the soul vanish, the mind also 
slowly thaws and disappears like the dew drops that vanish when 
there is no cold (in the atmosphere). 

ni, 10. 


This corporal body, composed of elements, is held together and 
supported by the impressions in the soul like a necklace of pearls held 
together by a slender thread that passes through all of them. 
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BALAKHYAYIKA 


]. 

SRI RAMA: O best of the sages, what is the story that is famous as the story 
of the Boy? Please narrate it in detail, because it is. according to 
you. illustrative of the description of the mind given earlier. 

2 . 

SRI VASISTHA SAID : O Raghava. once an ignorant child says to a nurse: *My 
dear, please tell me some interesting story!* 

3. 

And that nurse recounts a story, in clear and sweet language, for the 
child's entertainment. 

4. 

In a certain country, in a city called 'non-existent* there lived three 
princes who were magnanimous, righteous, auspicious and valorous. 

5. 

In that large Citv of Void, two were actually never bom even like 
the moon-flashes in the sky and the third did not ever enter his 
mother's womb. 


6-7. 

Then, they lost their relatives and became dejected and were stricken 
by grief in their hearts. In one group they all started out from the 
Non-existent city, with wide faces, like the planets Mercury. Venus 
and Saturn that proceed together from the horizon. 

8 . 

They were delicate like the flower Acacia Sirissa and hence were 
scorched by the sun like the tender sprouts in summer. 

9. 

As they walked on the road with scorched lotus-feet they cried ‘O 
father* like deer that have strayed from their herd. 

10 . 

With their feel aching due to contact with the sharp ends of darbha 
(grass), with joints of their body suffering from pain, they traversed 
a long distance and became grey with the dust of the road. 


11 . 

They finally reached three trees which were laden with bunches of 
flowers, fruits and tender sprouts, the abodes of many birds and 
animals. 
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12 . 

Among those three trees, two had not been bom. The third tree, easy 
to climb, had no productive seed. 

13. 

Those three princes, who were tired, took rest under one of those trees 
like Indra, Vayu ^d Yama under the divine parijdta tree. 

14. 

They ate the fruits which tasted like divine nectar, drank the juice 
of the fruits and wore garlands made of bunches of flowers from those 
trees. Then, well refreshed, they started from that place. 

15. 

Having walked for very long, one afternoon they reached three rivers 
which resounded melodiously with the rippling of their waves. 

16 . 

One of Lho.se rivers was completely dry. In the other two, there was 
no water at all. just as there i.s no sight in the eyes of those bom blind. 

17. 

As if sun-scorched, the princes bathed happily in the river that was 
dry, like Visnu, Brahma and Siva, in the Ganga. 

18. 

After they had played in the rivers and imbibed the water which was 
like milk, the princes became very joyous and made ready to leave. 

19. 

At the end of the day, when the sun was about to set, they came to 
a city which was big like a mountain and which was yet to be 
constructed. 

20 . 

The city was decorated with festoons, tlags and flowers; It had ponds 
resembling the blue sky. The sounds of the talking and singing 
citizens were heard far and wide. 

21 . 

In that city, they saw three diamond-studded golden mansions, which 
were like three peaks of a great mountain. 

22 . 

Two of those mansions were not yet built. The third one had no walls. 
Those three princes entered the mansion which had no walls. 

23. 

They entered and sat there. Roaming about the place, they saw three 
pots made of burnished gold. 
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24 . 

Two of those pots had been broken in two halves and the third had 
been crushed into powder. Those princes, endowed with sagacious 
intellect, took the third pot which had been crushed into powder. 

25 . 

The three voracious caters cooked in that pot one hundred less ninety 
nine and one measures of rice. 

26 . 

The princes invited three Brahmanas for the feast. Among those 
Br^imiinas. two had no body and the third had no mouth at all. 

27 . 

My dear child, the Brfihmana who had no mouth ate all the food made 
of the said hundred-measures of rice. The food, which remained after 
the Brahmuna had eaten. wa.s consumed by the three princes. 

28 . 

The three princes had their highest joy in that yet to-be-built city, My 
child, the three princes stayed happily in that city passing their time 
hunting. 

29 . 

O sinless one. 1 have told you this charming story. O wise one. keep 
this story in your mind and you will become a wise man. 

30 . 

Rama, this story was told to the child by his nurse. Ifcaring this 
auspicious .story, the child became very happy. 

31 . 

O lotus-eyed Rama. I have told this story-for-thc-child lo you as a 
parallel to the story of the mind 

32 . 

The nature of worldly existence has reached its present state because 
of strong desires and delusions as in the analogy of the siory-for-thc- 
child. 

33 . 

This worldly existence is nothing but a net of meaningless thoughts 
and is only an appearance. O sinless one. thU illusory world gathers 
strength with the accumulation of ideas of bondage and liberation. 

34 . 

There is nothing here other than what is conceived by the mind. 
Indeed on account of such conception, there is either something, or 
else there is nothing. 
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35. 

The sky, the earth, the air, the hills, the rivers, the directions 
everything is merely postulated by the mind as in a dream. 

36. 

Just like the three princes and their enjoyment in the city-to^be built, 
the whole structure of worldly existence is nothing but a figment of 
the imagination. 

37. 

This transitory world appears outside like the sea in water, even 
though there is only water and there is no sea other than the water. 

38. 

From the Almighty, only the desire came First and it .spread by its 
activity like the day (which spreads in the whole world when the sun 
rises). 

39. 

O Rsma. the whole world is only a bundle of fabrications conjured 
up by the imagination. Understand the imagination and its manifes¬ 
tations. Give up the attachment to the imagination and embrace the 
state above and beyond wavering, and thereby obtain real peace. 

Translated hy H.V. Nagaraja Rao 
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NATYA^SSTRA (2nd century a. d.) 


India!) culture is unique in ascribing a divine origin lo ils drama. It encases ihc birth of drama 
in a legendary framc-worlc. 

The advent of iretuyunu saw a decline in Ihc exclusive purity (sattw) of the earlier 
krtayuga. Il saw the rise of passion irajas} and violence (tamas} in the minds of people. The 
resull was the co-mmgling of pleasure and pain. In this set up. the .semi-divine spirits look 
possession of the minds of men. bven gods and demons were infected by Ji. 

They rushed to Lord Brahma lo entreat him to give them a loy-likc diversion to pass 
lime pleasurably. We arc told lhai Brahma created a new fonn of drama by combining the 
best elements from all the four Vedas and mixing music with visuals and histrionics. 

The task of .spreading this tradition in theory and practice was given to the sage Bharala 
who perfected it and had enacted in heaven his first play on the victory of gods over demons 
in a battle. Ilic audience coasisted of both gods and demons. But the incidents represented 
were those that glorified the gods at the expense of the demons, lliis delighted the tbrmcr, 
no doubt, but enraged the latter. They chose to destroy the performance with the help of the 
furies. 

Bharata was made loreah/cthat drama is meant for a proper representation of all classes 
of society, and of gods as well as demons. It should show the good and the bad alike in one 
and all. This IS what Brahma enjoined to reassure the demons on hearing their complaint. 

The story forms the first chapter of Bharaia's NafvAiastra (c. 200 B. C.) and Ls given 
below. It shuNvs how drama is a mixture of multiple art-elements relating to the stage, story, 
characters, actors, music, costume and dance on the one harKi and how it is meant lo provide 
universal pleasure in a world of mixed joy and sonow. 


THE ORIGIN OF DRAMA 

With a bow to Pitatnaha (Brahman) and Mahesvara (Siva) I shall 
explain the canons of drama (Natyasastra) which were uttered by Brahman. 

Once in the days of yore, sages such as—Atreya and others who had 
subdued their senses, approached the pious Bharata, the master of dramatic 
art, during an intermission in studies (anadhydya). He (Bharata) had just then 
finished intoning his prayers (japa) and was surrounded by his sons. The 
sages respectfully asked him, '*0 Brahman, how did the Ndiyaveda, so similar 
to the Vedas, which you have properly composed originate. And for whom 
is it meant, how many pans does it possess, what is its scope and how is it 
to be applied ? Please explain all these details to us." 
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In reply to the sages, Bharata spoke thus about the Ndtyaveda. 

Cleanse yourselves., be attentive and you will hear about the origin of 
the Ndtyaveda devised by Brahman. O Brahmins, in the days of yore when 
the Golden Age (krtayuga) passed with the reign of Savyambhuva (Manu), 
and the Silver Age (tretdyuga) commenced with the career of Vaivasvata 
Manu, and people became addicted to sensual pleasures, where under the 
sway of desire and greed, became infatuated with jealousy and anger and 
(thus) found their happiness mixed with sorrow, and Jambudvipa protect^ 
by the lokapdias (guardians of the worlds) was full of gods, ddnavas, 
gandharvas, yak^as, rdksasas and great uragas (ndgas). The gods with Indra 
as their head, (approached) Brahman and spoke to him, '*We want an object 
of diversion, which must be audible as well as visible. As the Vedas are not 
to be listened to by those bom as sQdras, be pleased to create another Veda 
which will belong to all the colour-groups (varnas).*' **Lti it be so**, said he 
in reply; and then having dismissed the king of the gods (Indra), he resorted 
to yoga (concentration of mind) and recalled to mind the four Vedas. He then 
thought; **I shall make a fifth Veda on the ndfya with the semi-historical tales 
(itihdsa), which will be conducive to duty (dharma)y wealth (artha) as well 
as fame, will contain good counsel and collectitm (of other materials for 
human well-being), will give guidance to people of the future as well in all 
their actions, will be enriched by the teaching of all scriptures (idstra) and 
will provide a review of all arts and crafts (Silpa).'* 

With this resolve the Holy One (Bhagavat) from his memory of all the 
Vedas shaped this Ndfyaveda compiled from the four of them. 

The recitative (pdthya) he took from the the song from the 

Sdman, the histrionic representation (abhinaya) from the Yajus, and 
sentiments (rasa) from the Atharvaveda, (and) thus was created the 
Ndfyaveda connected with the Vedas, principal and subsidiary, (vedopaveda), 
by the holy Brahman who knows (them) all. 

After the creation of the Ndfyaveda Brahman said to Indra (the Lord 
of the gods). '*Semi-historical tales (itihdsa) have been composed by me. you 
are to get them (dramatized and) acted by gods. Pass on this Ndfyaveda to 
those of the gods who are skilful, learned, free from stage-fright and inured 
to hard work.’* 

At these words of Brahman, Indra bowed to him with folded palms and 
said in.rep]y, the best and holy one, the gods are neither able to receive 
it and maintain it, nor are they fit to understand it and make use of it, they 
are unfit to do anything with the drama. 

The sages who know the mystery of the Vedas and have fulfilled their 
vows, are capable of maintaining this (Ndfyaveda) and putting it into 
practice.** 

On these words of Sakra (Indra), Brahman said to me; ‘*0 Sinless One, 
you with your one hundred sons will have to put it (the Ndfyaveda) to use.'* 
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Thus ordered I learnt the Nafyaveda from Brahman and made my able 
sons study it and also (leam) its proper application. 

(Thus) at the command of Brahma and for the benefit of the people I 
assigned to my sons different roles suited to them. 

O Brlhmins, I then prepared to give a perfonnance (prayoga) in which 
was adopted dramatic styles (vrtti) such as the verbal (bhdrali), the grand 
(sdltvali), and the energetic (Srabhati). 

I then went to Brahman and after bowing, informed him (of my work). 
Now Brahman (the guru of gods) told me to include the graceful (kaisiki) 
style also (in my performance), and asked me to name materials conducive 
to its introductitm. Thus addressed by the master 1 replied, *'Give me materials 
necessary for putting the graceful (kaitiki) style into practice. At the time of 
Nllakaniha's (Siva) dance I have seen his graceful style appropriate to the 
erotic sentiment, and this requires beautiful dresses and is endowed with 
gentle gestures and has sentiments (rasa), states (bhSva) and action as its 
soul.” 

This style cannot be practised properly by men except with the help of 
women. Then the powerful Lord (Brahman) created from his mind nymphs 
(apsaras) who were skilful in embellishing (he drama, and gave them over 
to me (to help me) in the performance. 

And by him (Brahman) Svati together with his disciples was employed 
to play on musical instruments, (drums) and celestial musicians (gandharvas) 
such as Niirada and others sang songs. 

Thus after comprehending the dramatic art (n^fya) which arose out of 
the Vedas and their (different) limbs, I along with my sons as well as Svsti 
and Narada approached Brahman (lord of the worlds) with folded palms and 
said that the dramatic art (natya) has been mastered. 

On these words, Brahman said, ”A very suitable time for the production 
of a play has come; Banner Festival of India has just begun; make use of the 
Ndfyaveda now on this occasiem.** 

[ then went to that festival in honour of India's victory which took place 
after the danavas and the asuras (enemies of the gods) had been kiUed. In 
this festival where Jubilant gods assembled in great numbers I performed for 
their satisfaction the holy Benediction (nartdi) containing blessings with 
words in their eightfold aspects (a^tdnga, of eight limbs). Afterwards I 
devised an imitation of the situation in which the daifyas were defeated by 
the gods (and), which represented (sometimes) mutual cutting off and 
piercing (of limbs of bodies). 

Then Brahman and the other gods were pleased with the performance 
and gave us all sorts of gifts as a token of the joy that filled their minds. First 
of all a pleased Indra gave his auspicious banner, then Brahman a kuiilaka 
and Varna a golden pitcher (bhrftgdra), SQrya (the Sun-god) gave an 
umbrella. Siva success (siddhi), and Vftyu (the wind god), a fan. Visnu gave 
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u$ a Uori'Seat (simbdsana) Kubera a crown and the goddess Sarasvat! gave 
visibility as well as audibility. 

The rest of the gods, and the gandharvas, the yaksa, the raksasas and 
the pannagas (nagas) who were present in the assembly and were of different 
levels of birth and merit gladly gave my sons speeches suited to their different 
roles (in the play), states (hbava), sentiments (rasa), (good physical) form, 
(proper) movement (of limbs) and strength as well as beautiful omamei^fs. 

Now when the performance relating to the killing of daityas and 
dQnavas began, the daityas who had come there (uninvited) instigated the 
vighnas (malevolent spirits) with virupak^a as their leader, said, “Come 
forward, we shall not tolerate this dramatic performance.*' 

Then the vighnas (evil .spirits) together with the asuras resorted to 
supernatural power and paralysed the speech, movement and memory 
of the actors. 

Seeing injury done to them, Indra sat in medication to a.sccrtain the cause 
of the break in the performance and found out that, surrounded on all sides 
by the vighnas (evil spirits) the Director (sutradhara) together with his 
associates (actors) had been rendered senseless and inert. 

Then with eyes in anger he rose and took up the best banner staff 
(dhvaja), brilliant with jewels. With this jarjara, Indra beat to death the 
asuras and the vighnas who were hanging about the stage (looking for 

mischief)- 

The vighnas together with the danavas having been slain, all the gods 
exclaimed in joy. “O (Bharata) you possess a divine weapon with which all 
destroyers of a play have been reduced to jarjara (beaten to pulp). 
Henceforth, it will have the name of jarjara. 

“The remaining enemies too who may come to do violence to (actors) 
will fare like this.** To the gods, Indra then said with pleasure, “Let it be so, 
this jarjara will be the protection of all actors.** 

(And afterwards), when the play was ready and Indra's festival was in 
full swing, the remaining vighnas began to create terror for the actors. 

Having noticed these attempts caused by the insult of the daityas I. along 
with my son.s, approached Brahman (and said). “O the holy one and the best 
of gods, the vighnas (the evil spirits) are determined to sabotage this dramatic 
performance; so enlighten me as to how to ward off disruption.** “0 the high- 
souled one** said Brahman then to Visvakarman. “build carefully a play-house 
of the best type.*’ 

After constructing the playhouse according to instructions he 
(Visvakaiman) went with folded palms to Brahman's court (and said) **0 god, 
please have a look at the playhouse which has (just) been made ready.** Then 
Brahman along with Indra and all the other gods, went to view the playhouse. 

Brahman said to the rest of the gods, “You ought to co-operate in 
ensuring the protection of the playhouse in its several parts (and of the objects 
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relating to dramatic performance): Candra (the moon god) is to protect the 
main building, the lokapalas (guardians of the worlds) its sides, ihc Maruts 
Us four comers, Vanina the space (within the building), Mitra the retiring 
room {nepathya), Agni its plinth, clouds the musical instruments, deities of 
the four colour-groups (varna) the pillars, the adUyas; and the rudras the 
space between the pillars, the hhuias f^spirits) the rows (of seats— dharani), 
the apsaras its rooms, the yak^ini the entire house, the ocean-god the ground, 
Yama the door, the two ndga kings (Ananta and Visuki) the two sides of the 
door {(hdrap^ira), the rod of Yama the door-frame, Siva's trident the top of 
the door. 

Niyati and Yama (mrtyu) were made the two door-keepers, and Indra 
himself stayed by the side of the stage. In the pinnacle was placed lightning 
which was capable of killing daityas^ and the protection of its pillars was 
entrusted to the very strrnig hhatas, yak^as, piiScas and guhyakas. In the 
jarjara was posted thunder (vajra), the destroyer of daityas, and in its sections 
iparya) were stationed the best and most powerful gods. In the topmost 
section was placed Brahman, in the second Siva, in the third Vi$i)u, in the 
fourth Ksrtikeya and in the fifth great ndgas such as Sesa, Vdsuki and 
Taksaka." 

Thus for destruction of the vighnas, gods were placed in different parts 
of the jarjara, and Brahman himself occupied the middle of the stage. It is 
for this reason that flowers are scattered there (at the beginning of the 
performance). 

Deni/.ens of the nether regions such as. the yak^as, the guhyakas and 
the pannagaa were employed to protect the bottom of the stage. 

Let Indra protect the actor who assumes the role of the hero, Sarasvatl 
the actress assuming the role of the heroine. Omkarah the jester, and Siva 
the rest of the characters (dramatic personae). 

He (Brahman) said that (he gods who were employed to protect (i.e. the 
play) would be its guardian dieties. 

In the meanwhile (he gods in a body said to Brahman, "You should 
pacify the vighnas by the conciliatory method (san\an). Ihis (method) is to 
be applied first, and secondly the offering of gifts {dana), and these (proving 
futile) one should afterwards create dissension (among enemies) and this too 
proving unsuccessful, punitive force (danda) should be resorted to (to curb 
them).” 

Hearing these words of the gods. Brahman called the evil spirits and 
said, "Why arc you out to mar the dramatic performance ?” 

Questioned thus Bn^man, Virupik^ together with the daityas and the 
vighnas, said these conciliatory words; 'The knowledge of the dramatic art 
(ndtyaveda) which you have introduced for the Hrst time at the behest of the 
gods, has put us in an unfavourable light and this is done by you for the sake 
of the gods; this ought not to have been done by you who are the first 
progenitor (grand*father) of the world, to whom gods and daityas owe their 
origin.” 
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In response. Brahman said, 'Enough of your anger, O daityaSy give up 
your grievance, I have prepared this natyaveda which will determine your 
fortunes as well as (hose of the gods, and which will lake into account acts 
and ideas of both of you. 

'in it (ndtya) there is no exclusive representation of you or of the gods; 
for the drama is a representation the stage (bhavanuklrtana) of the three 
worlds. 

"(In it) sometimes there are (references to) duty, sometimes to games, 
sometimes to money, sometimes to peace, and sometimes to laughter, 
sometimes violence, love-making or killing (of people). 

"Ndtya teaches duty to those bent on doing their duty, love to those who 
are eager for its fulfilment, and it chastises those who are ill-bred or unruly, 
promotes self-restraint in those who are disciplined, gives courage to 
coward.s, energy to heroic persons, enlightens men of poor intellect and gives 
wisdom to (he learned. 

"It affords diversion to kings, and firmness (of mind) to persons afflicted 
with sorrow, and (hints on ways to acquire) money to those who are for 
earning it, and it brings composure to persons agitated in mind. 

"The drama as I have devised it is a mimicry of the conduct of people, 
which is rich in various emotions and which depicts different situations. This 
will relate to actions of men, good, bad and indifferent, and will give courage, 
amusement and happiness as well as counsel to them all. 

"The drama will thus be instructive to all. though actions and states 
(bhava) depicted in it, and through sentiments, arising out of it. 

'*It will (also) give relief to unlucky persons who are afflicted with 
sorrow and grief or (over) work, and will be conducive to the observance of 
duty (dharma) as well as to fame, long life, intellect and general good, and 
will educate people. 

'There is no wise maxim, no learning, nor art or craft, no device, no 
action that is not found in the drama (narya). Hence I have so devised the 
drama as to incorporate all fields of knowledge, the different arts and human 
actions. So (daityas) you should not harbour anger towards the gods; for a 
mimicry of the world with its seven divisions (sapta dvipa) is a rule of the 
drama. 

"Stories taken out of Vedic works as well as semi-historical tales 
(itihasa) (so embellished that they are) capable of giving pleasure, are called 
drama (natya). 

"A mimicry of the exploits of gods, asuras^ kings as well as house¬ 
holders in this world, is called drama. 

"And when human nature with its joys and sorrows is depicted by means 
of representation through gestures, and to like (words, costmne and 
temperament or sattva) it is called drama." 
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The Brahman said to all the gods* “Perform duly in the play-house a 
ceremony (yajna) complete with offerings, honia, mantras, (sacred) plants. 
japa and the offerings in it should consist of eatables hard as well as soft 
(hhojya and bhaksya), 

Ihus this Nstyaveda will be a celebration of the world. A dramatic 
spectacle (preksa) should not be held without first offering puja to the stage. 

He who holds a dramatic spectacle without offering the piija, will find 
his knowledge (of the ait) useless, and he will be re-bom as an animal of a 
lower order (tiryag-yoni). 

Hence (producers of a play) should first of all ofievpuja to the presiding 
deity of the stage, which is similar to (Vedic) sacrifice. 

The actor (nartaka) or his wealthy patron (arihapati) who does not offer 
this pSja or does not cause it to be offered, will sustain a loss. 

He who offers ihhpuja in accordance with received practice, will attain 
auspicious wealth and will (in the end) go to heaven.'* 

Then Brahman with (he other gods said to me. “Let it be so. offer pQja 
to the stage.** 




PLAYS 




BHSSA : SVAPNAVSSAVADATTS 
(2nd-3rd century a. d.) 


Among ihe playwrights preceding Kglldftsa. Bhisa stands pre-emineni for the boldness of his 
conception, insight into character and homely spaikiing style. He has written about thirteen 
plays of which the Svapnavdsavadaud is reckoned a masterpiece both in ancient Indian and 
modem criticism. 

Based on the well-known love-uJe of Udayana and Visavadatti. immortalised in 
Gunadhya's Brhatkathd, Bhasa's play abounds in dramatic excitement, suspense, surprise and 
humour. In the caning scene, the plot presents the heroine. Queen VasavadattS. di.sguiscd 
as a poor woman in the company of minister Yaugandhariyana, who himself is disguised as 
a wandering poor Br^min seeking asylum under the benevolent princess Padmkvati. 

Soon VisavadattS and Padm&vati become bosom friends. The indcnlity of Vflsavadatta 
is kept a secret and not revealed cventoPadmSvati. She (Vasavadaltk) is apparently awaiting 
the arrival of her husband on tour. 

This is all the result of a deeply-laid scheme by the craAy minister to save the kingdom 
from falling prey to enemies since King Udayana had iKglccicd his stale duties competcly 
in his infatuation with Vasavadaiia. To restore peace and prosperity in the kingdom, the quecen 
had to agree to the highest sacrifice, of relinquishing her position and consenting to the 
remaniage of the king, and submmmg herself even to the indignity of playing chamber-maid 
to her would be co-wife. 

Ironically the bridal garland is to be fashioned by Vlsavadatta herself and she has to 
assist in the honeymoon of the newly weds. The deep psychological insight of Bhdsa is 
evidenced in his devising of the motif of the dream talk of Udayana. All the time the king 
is persuatlcd to rc-marry with the pica that Vlsavadatii is dead and gone, burnt down as she 
was in an accidental fire at the Lavanaka camp. But his love for her is so deep and fervent 
that even after many months, it comes out in a dream. 

Bhasa is such a skilful dramatist that he makes capital use of ihis motif to ensure the 
rc-union of Vasavadaita and Udayana later on by rc-ossuring the lady of the king's attachment 
to her even during her absence. The whole play is significantly named after Ihis very dramatic 

fifth Act. 


ACT-V 

[At Magadha) 

Interlude 

(Enter Padminikd) 

padminika : Madhukarika. Oh, Madhukariks come here quick. 

I Enter ModhukarikaJ 

MADHUKARIKA : Here I am, my dear, what do you want me to do ? 
PADMINIKA : Don't you know, my dear, that Princess Padmdvatl is ill with a 
severe headache ? 

MADHUKARIKA : Alas ! 
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padminikA : Run quick, my dear, and call Madam Avantikd. Only tell her the 
princess has a headache, and she will come of her own accord. 

madhukarikA : But. my dear, what good can she do ? 

PAOMiNtKA: Why, she will tell the princess pleasant stories and drive way the 
pain. 

MADHUKARfKA : Very likely. Where have you made up the princess's bed ? 

PADMtNiKA : It is spread in the sea-room. Now you go. I shall look for the 
good Vasantaka, to inform his Highness. 

MADHUKARIKA : Very well [Exit] 

PADMINIKA : Now I will look for the good Vasantaka. 

[Enter the Jester} 

JESTER: The heart of the illustrious king of the Vatsas was depressed by 
separation from his queen, hui now on this auspicious and extremely 
joyful occasion, fanned as it were by this marriage with Padmavati, it 
bums the more fiercely with the flame of the fire of love. [Observing 
Padminika} Hello ! here's Padminika. Well. Padminika, what's the 
news ? 

padminjkA : My good Vasantaka, don't you know the Princess Padmavatl has 
a severe headache ? 

JESTER : Truly, lady. I did not know. 

padminikA : Well, let his Highness know about it. Meanwhile, I will hurry 
up with the ointment for her forehead. 

JESTER : Where has Padmavatl's bed been made up ? 

PADMINIKA It is spread in the * sea-room*. 

JESTER : Welt, you had better be off. I will tell His Highness. 

[Exeunt amho] 

End of the Interlude. 

[Enter the King} 

KING; Once again, with the lapse of time, 1 have taken up the burden of 
wedlock, but my thoughts fly back to Avanli's daughter, worthy 
daughter of a worthy sire; to her, whose slender frame was consumed 
by the fire at Lavanaka, like a lotus-plant blasted by the frost. 

[Enter the Jester) 

JESTER : Quick, your Highness, quick, 

KING : What is the matter ? 

JESTER : Lady Padmivall has a headache. 

KING ; Who told you ? 

JESTER : Padmioikil told me. 
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KING : Alas ! Now that 1 have won another bride, endowed with grace and 
beauty, and possessed of all the virtues, my grief is somewhat dulled, 
yet after my experience of woe, still with the former pain, ] anticipate 
the like for Padmavati. Where is PadmUvaU? 

JESTER: They put her bed in the sca*room. 

KING : Then show me the way. 

JESTER: Come this way, your Highness. (Both walk round] This is the sea* 
room. Be pleased to enter. 

KING • You go in first. 

JESTER: Very well, sir. [Enters] Help, help. Back, your Highness, stand back. 

KINO : What is the matter ? 

JESTER : Here's a snake wriggling on the floor. Its body is visible in the light 
of the lamp. 

KING r [Enterinftf has a look round, and smiles] 

Ha! the idiot thinks he sees a snake. For the dangling garland dropped 
from the portal arch, and lying stretched along the ground, thou dost 
suppose, poor fool, to be a serpent. Turned over by the light evening 
breeze it does move somewhat like a .snake. 

JESTER : [Lookiufi closely] Your Highness is right. It is not a snake [Entering 
and looking roundl Lady Padmavati must have been here and gone 
away. 

KING : She cannot have come, comrade. 

JESTER : How do you know that? 

KINO : What need of knowing ? Look, the bed has not been pressed, it is as 
smooth as when made. There is no crinkle in the counterpane, the pillow 
is not rumpled nor stained with medicines for an aching head. There 
is no decoration to divert a patient's gaze. Those who are brought to bed 
by illness are not likely to leave it so soon. 

JESTER : Then you might sit down on the bed for a while and wait for her 
ladyship. 

KING : Very well. [Sits down] I feel dreadfully sleepy, old fellow. Tell me 
a story. 

JESTER : I wiU tell you a story, but your Highness must say 'Oh!* or something 
to show you are listening. 

KING : Very well. 

JESTER : There is a town called Uijain. There are most delightful swimming 
baths. 

KING : What, Ujjain did you say? 

JESTER ; If you do not like this story, I will tell you another. 

KING : Comrade, it is not that I do not like it. But I remember the daughter 
of Avanti's king. At the moment of leaving she thought of her kinsfolk, 
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and through affection a tear welled up, which* after clinging to the 
comer of her eye. fell on my breast. Moreover* time and again during 
her lessons she would fix her gaze on me and, dropping the quill, her 
hand would go on playing in the air. 

JESTER; All fight. I will tell you another. There is a town called Brahmadatta, 
where there was a king named Kampilya. 

KING : Whafs that ? Whai did you say ? 

(Jester repeats what he fias just said] 

JESTER ; Idiot! You shouM say King Brahmadalta Kampilya City. 

KING : Is Bruhmadatta the king and KHinpilya the city ? 

JESTER : Yes, thul's right. 

KING: Well, then, just wait a moment, while I get it pat. 'King Brahmadatta, 
Kampilya City’, [Repeats this several times} Now listen. 

Why, His Highness is fast asleep. Il is very chilly at this hour. I will 
go and fetch my cloak' (Exit} 

[Enter Vasavadatta in Awnti dress and a Maid) 

MAID: Come this way. lady. The princess is suffering from a severe headache. 

VASAVADATTA I am SO soiTy. Where has her bed been made up ? 

MAID : It is spread in the sea-room. 

VASAVADATTA : Well, do you lead the way. 

[Both walk round] 

MAID ; This is the sea-room. Go in« madam, I will hurry up the ointmcnis for 
her forehead. [Exit} 

vasavadatta : Oh, how cruel the gods to me. Padmavaii, who was a source 
of comfort to my lord in the agony of his bereavement, has now fallen 
ill herself I will go in. [Entcrinit and lookint^ round] Ah ! how careless 
the servants arc. Padmavati is ill and they have left her alone with only 
a lamp to keep her company. So, she is asleep. I shall sit down. But if 
I sit elsewhere it might look as if I had but little love for her. So I shall 
sit on this same bed. [Sits down] Why is it that now I um sluing beside 
her, my heart seems to thrill with Joy ? Happily her breathing is easy 
and regular. Her headache must have gone. And by leaving me one side 
of the bed she seems to invite me to clasp her in my arms. I will lie 
by her side. (Proceeds to lie down] 

KING : [Talking in his sleep] O Vasavadatta. 

VASAVADATTA ; [Starting up} Ah! Il is my lord and not Padmavati. Has he 
.seen me? If so, the elaborate scheme of the noble YaugandharSyajia will 
come to naught. 

KINO : 0 daughter of Avanti’s king. 


1. Blanket. 
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vAsavadattA : Happily my lord is only dreaming. There is no one about. I 
shall stay a little while and gladden my eyes and my heart. 

KINO : Dear one. my darling pupil, answer me. 

VASAVADATTA: I am Speaking, my lord. ! am speaking. 

KING ; Are you displeased? 

VASAVADATTA : Oh no! Only very miserable. 

KING : If you are not displea.sed, why do you wear no jewels? 

VAsavadattA : What could be better than this? 

KING r Are you thinking of ViracikI ? 

VASAVADATTA; lArt)(nly} O fie. Even here Viracikal 

KING ; Then I entreat forgiveness for Viraeika. 

(Sfrefehes our his handsj 

VASAVADATTA . 1 hdve stayed too long .someone mighi see me. I will go. But 
first I will put back on the bed that hand of his hanging down. [She does 
so and exit} 

KING [Rising suddenly} Slay ! Vasavadait5. stay! Alas! Rushing out in my 
confusion 1 struck again-si a panel of die door, and now I have no clear 
idea whether or not this was really my heart's desire 

[Enter the Jester} 

JESTER : Ah! Your Highness is awake. 

KING * Delightful news! Vssavadatia is alive. 

JESTER Oh, help us! What's this about Vasavadall5 ? Why, she died long ago. 

KING Say not so. my friend. As I lay sleeping on this couch she wakened 
me and disappeared. Rumanvan deceived me when he said she perished 
in the fire. 

JESTER ; Goodness gracious! but it's impossible, isn't it? I was talking about 
the swimming baths and you have been thinking of her ladyship and 
you must have seen her in your dream. 

KING : So then it was only a dream, if that was a dream, how glorious never 
to wake again, if (his be illusion, long may that illusion last. 

JESTER : There is a sylph dwelling in this city named Avanilsundari. That's 
what you must have seen, my dear fellow. 

KING : No, no. At the end of my dream I awoke and saw her face; the eyes 
strangers to collyrium and the long unbraided locks were those of a lady 
guarding her virtue. Beside, see. comrade, see. This arm of mine was 
closely clasped by the agitated queen. Even now it has not ceased to 
thrill with joy (hough it felt her (ouch only in a dream. 

JESTER ; Comc. HOW. no futile fancies. Come along, let us go to the ladies' 
court. 
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(Enter the Chamberlain] 

CHAMBERLAIN : Greeting to my noble lord. King Darsaka, our sovereign lord, 
sends you these tidings: Rumanvan, the minister of your Highness, has 
arrived in the vicinity with a large force to attack Aiuni. Likewise my 
own. victorious army, elephants, cavalry, chariots, and infantry, is 
equipped and ready. Arise, therefore. Moreover, your foes are divided. 
Your subjects, devoted to you by reason of your virtues, have gained 
confidence. Arrangements are completed to protect your rear when yoir 
advance. Whatever is needed to crush the foe. I have provided. Forces 
have crossed the Gangd. the Vatsa kingdom is in the hollow of your 
hand. 

KING : [Rising] Very good. Now! shall see that Aruni adept in dreadful deeds 
and in the battlefield, surging like a mighty ocean with huge elephants 
and horses, with a lashing spray of arrows on the wing,— I will destroy 
him. 

End of the fifth Act 

Translated by A. C. Woolner 



BHASA : PRATIMANATAKA (THE STATUE PLAY) 

(2nd-3rd century a. d.) 

Among ihc RSmiyaiu plays of BhAsa, the Protimandtaka is rightly acclaimed as his 
masterpiece. In this play which rC’Cnacts the entire Rdmayana in a few striking scenes* we 
see the imaginative power and insight of the great playwright. He makes drastic changes in 
the original story to ennoble condemned characters like Kaikeyl. He invents the background 
of a dramatic entertainment in (be palace to furnish baric gannenls to Sita ukI Rama in a casual 
manner in the first act itself. This achieves a dual purpose of abst^ving Kaikeyl from guilt 
and accentuating the guileless innocence of SlU in palace conspiracies. 

The portrayal of the extreme anguish of the old King Da^aratha whose mind is unhinged 
by events he could not wish away. The exile of Rima. Laksmana and SKA. and his slow but 
steady sinking into death is one of the most tragic spectacles in Indian drama. 

« 

Bha:^'s design is to elevate the character of Bhtrata. no less than that of Kaikeyl He 
is depicted as a man of such sensitive heart that he might collapse and get mid if the news 
of his father's death were to be conveyed to him abruptly, on bis arrival from his uncle's 
residence. By a very bold stroke of genius. Bhisa has devised a very realistic and dramatic 
means in the form of the PratimSgrha (gallery) where the statues of dead kings are preserved 
just outside city limits. 

Quite naturally, Bharata mistakes it fora temple and is about to bow down to the statues, 
taking them for god. He is prevented from doing so by the temple keeper who introduces to 
him each of the statues as one of the departed kings in the order DilTpa. Raghu and Aja. There 
is a fourth also. Bharata's subconscious fears rise to a pitch relating to this fourth statue because 
it could indicate nothing but hts father's demise. So he avoids any questioning about it but 
not knowing the identity of Bharaia, the keeper reveals the bitter (ruth and Bharata falls in 
to a swoon and his mothers c<Mne to revive him. 

It is a very touching scene bom entirely out of the creative imagination of BhAsa and 
giving the name to the play. There is nothing (ike it in the original RSmdyaw. 

ACT-ni 

Interlude 

[Enter Sudhakara] 

sudhakara : [Cleaning up] Well, now 1 have done what master Sambhavaka 
told me. ril just have a nap. [Goes to sleep) 

[&iter Attendant] 

ATTENDANT : [Going up to the sen/anl and striking him) Ah, you rascal! Why 
aren't you woridng ? [Strikes him again) 

SUMAKARA: [Waking up) Beat me, that's right! 

ATTENDANT : If I do beat you, what wtU you do? 

SUDHAKARA : Unlucktly I don't have a thousand arms like Aijuna. 
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ArrENDANT: What do you want a thousand arms for? 

suomAkara : To kill you. 

ATTENDANT . Oh. you rascal! Now HI thrash you to death. I Strikes him 
repeatedly] 

sudhakara : {Bluhhenng) May I know, master what is my fault? 

ATTENDANT Whai. DO fauU of yours I suppose! Didn't 1 tell you all the harem 
ladies were coming here today, with the queen at (heir head?... coming, 
here to (his portrait gallery to sec the statue of King Dasaratha. who went 
to heaven with a broken heart, because Prince Rdina lost the succession? 
Now what have you done about it? 

SUDHAKAKA Why look. master. I've cleaned out the pigeon's nests from the 
room inside. IVc marked the walls with five-finger prims of beautiful 
sandal. I have decorated the doors by hanging up wreaths of flowers. 

I have strewn fresh sand. What then haven't i done? 

ATTENDANT [f that's SO. go in peace. I will just let the Minister know 
everything is ready. 

I Exeunt omhi*] 

End of ihc Interlude. 

[Enter BharoUt m a i hanot, and a chonoteer] 

BHARATA [Eitf^crly] Driver, I have lived so long with my uncle, that I have 
no news. They say the king js very ill. Tell me then. What disease ufnicts 
my sire? 

CHARIOTEKK A great affljction ot the heart. 

BHARATA : What do the physicians .say ? 

CHARiOTfiUK . Nay, the doctors arc helpless in this case. 

BHARATA . Docs hc take his food artd sleep? 

CHARIOTEER : He lies On the earth tasting nothing. 

BHARATA Is there any hope'.^ 

CHARIOTEER : Only destiny. 

BHARATA : My heart throbs; speed the car. 

CHARIOTEER As the prince commands! [Accelerates the chariot] 

BHARATA. [Acting (he speed of the chariot] Ah, how swift the chariot moves! 
Those trees appear to race towards us, so swiftly is their range reduced 
by the motion of (hc chariot. The ground runs down into the hollow 
between (he wheels like an agitated stream. The single spokes cannot 
be seen for the speed, only solid circles. The dust raised by the steeds 
flies in front but cannot follow behind. 

CHARIOTEER : Princc, we must be nearing AyodhyS, there is more moisture 
from the trees. 

BHARATA ; How my mind hurries ahead eager to see my kinsmen. My brethren 
hasten up to me, the mother's tears bedew me. ‘How well he looks ! 
how tall and strong he’s grown!' so say the servants complimenting me. 

I see it ail. my jests, my dress, my talk with Lak$mana. 
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CHARIOTEER ; [Aside} Alas. How sad that ihe prince should enter Ayodhy3 
ignorant of the king's death and nursing hopeless expectations of the 
future. Although we know, we cannot tell him. for who will relate the 
triple bane, his father's death, his mother's lust of power, and the exile 
of his elder brother ? 

[Enter a soidter] 

SOLDIER ; Highness. greeting. 

BMARATA : Ah. good fellow. has Satrghna come to meet me ? 

SOLDIER : The princc is on his way. But the preceptors say.... 

siiARATA What do they say ? 

SOLDIER : There is still half an hour in the regency of the Pleiades. After that 
you may enter Ayodhya as Rohini arrives. 

BHARATA ; Vcty well, f havc never disobeyed a preceptor. s words. You may 

go- 

SOLDIER : A.s ihc phnce commands [Exit} 

BMARATA * Where shall I spend the time ? Yes. I .sec; I will rc.st awhile in that 
temple which I see through the trees. That will serve the double purpose, 
worship and repose. And it is the proper cu.stom to sit a moment before 
entering a town, so stop the chariot. 

CHARIOTEER • As thc princc command.s. [Stops the vhariot] 

BMARATA : [Disniouniih}^ from the chariot] Charioteer, rest (he houses in a 
quiet .spot. 

CHARIOTEER : As the prince commands. 

BHARATA : [Taking* a few steps and looking round) Oblations are indicated by 
the fried grains and (he flowers strewn by a pious hand. The walls are 
marked with five-finger prints of sandal. The doors are festooned with 
garlands. There is fresh sand on the ground. Is it something special at 
the turn of the moon, or daily piety? To what deity can the place belong ? 

I see no external sign, neither weapon nor banner. Well. I will go in and 
find out. [Entering and looking round] What exquisite carving in these 
sculptures ! How lifelike they are though these statues represent deities 
they look jusl like men. Is this a glorification of the four deities? Nay, 
be they what they may. they delight my heart. If they be deities it is 
right to bow the head, only a churl would worship them without a verse 
of praise. 

[Enter the Keeper] 

KEEPER : Hallol Who is this that has gone into the gallery while I was engaged 
on my own affairs, after finishing my official duties? He strongly 
resembles the statues. Well. 1 will go in and find out. 

[Enters the gallery] 


BHARATA : Salutation. 
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KEEPER : No, HO, do DOt wofship them. 

BHARATA : Oh, Sir, say noc so ! Is there something you should tell me? Why 
is this special prohibition maintained ? Is it tyranny of rules? 

KEEPER : Those are not the reasons why 1 forbade you, but 1 would not have 
a Brahman worship, thinking they were gods. For they are of the warrior 
caste. 

BHARATA : So ! Waniors, you say ? Then what are their names? 

KEEPER ; Sons of Iksvaku. 

BHARATA : (JoyfullyJ Sons of Iksvaku! So these are the rulers of AyodhyS. 
These are they that rallied with the gods at the destruction of the Demon 
city. These are they that by their good deeds pass to Indra's realm with 
subjects of the country and the town. These are they that hold the whole 
world won by the might of their aims. These are they that Death so long 
sought an excuse for not removing. Oh, what a great privilege chance 
ha.s given me! Tell me, who is this noble king? 

KEEPER : This IS Dilipa, who kindled the lamp of sacred law, and founded the 
right is of universal conquest that bestows all jewels. 

BHARATA t Salutations to the devotee of dharma. And who is this great king? 

KEEPER : This is RaghM, at whose rising and sleeping many thousands of 
Brahmanas chanted auspicious hymns. 

BHARATA : Ah, death is powerful indeed to over-pass that protection. 
Salutation to him that enriched the BrOhmanas with the fruits of 
sovereignty. And who is this? 

KEEPER . That is Aja, who gave up the burden of his realm from grief a( 
separation from his beloved and soothed his sorrow in the purirications 
of constant rites. 

BHARATA ; Salutations to him of such praiseworthy penance. [Looks at 
Da^aratha's statue and becomes troubled] My mind is confused with 
awe. I have not grasped it clearly. Tell me who is this ? 

KEEPER : This is Dilipa. 

BHARATA : Thc great grandfather of the king. Proceed. 

KEEPER : The foyal Raghu. 

BHARATA : The grandfather of the king. Yes ? 

KEEPER : The royal Aja. 

BHARATA : The father of my dear father. What? Once more. 

KEEPER : This i$ Dilipa, this Raghu, and this Aja. 

BHARATA : Good SIT, One question. Do they put up statues of living kings? 

KEEPER : Oh no, only of the dead. 

BHARATA : Then I bid you farewell. 

KEEPER : Stay. Why dost thou not question me of this other statue, that of 
Dasaratha, who yielded up both life and i*ealm as a bridal fee? 

BHARATA : Alas. my father. (Falls down in a swoon and then recovers] Oh, 
my heart, be thou content with the truth of thy suspicions. Learn now 
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of my sire's decease and for a moment be thou calm. If this base term 
as bridal fee touches me and it be true, then this my body must be 
cleansed—with fire. Noble sir, 

KEEPER : *Noble sir’ ? that is the greeting used by princes of the royal blood. 
Can you be Bharata, Kaikeyi's son? 

BHARATA : Why yes, I am Bharata, the son of Dasaratha—not of Kaikeyi. 

KEEPER : Then excuse me if I leave you. 

BHARATA : Slay. Tell me the rest. 

KEEPER : Noescape! Then listen. King Dasaratlia is no more. Why Rama went 
away to the forests with SM and Laksmana, ] do not know. 

BHARATA ; What do you say? My noble brother gone to the forest? 

[Goes off in a deeper swoon} 

KEEPER : Oh princc, take heart, be brave! 

BHARATA : {Reviving} I find AyodhyS is a wilderness abandoned by my father 
and my brothers, as a man tormented by thirst hastens to a stream and 
finds it all dried up. Noble sir, it will brace my mind to hear the tale 
in full. So tell me all concealing nothing. 

KEEPER : Hearken (hen. The king was about to consecrate Rama when your 
mother said— 

BHARATA : Hold. She Said, * Remember the bridal forfeit and let my son be 
king* Then encouraged by his patience she addressed my elder brother, 
*Go thou, my son. to the forest*. When he saw him dressed in bark the 
king came to an unhappy end. And all the blame the people justly cast 
on me. (Faints away} 

(Voice behind (he scene} 

Out of the way. sirs, out of the way! 

KEEPER : (Looking behind) Ah! Here come the queens. Just in time, as the 
prince has swooned. For the touch of a mother's hand is like a handful 
of water to the parched. 

(Enter (he queens and Sumantra) 

SUMANIRA: This Way, ladies. This is that statue-gallery of our King, the height 
whereof surpasses palaces. Here may mivellers resort, without obei¬ 
sance, without the guidance of custodians. 

(Enters and looks round] 

Oh, ladies, do not enter. For here lies one like the king in his youth 
days. 

KEEPER : Mistake him not, but take him. for this is Bharata. [Exit] 

QUEENS : (Approaching hastily] Oh, Bharata. my child. 

BHARATA: (Reviving somewhat} Noble sir. 

SUMANTRA: Victory to the Ki— [Breaks off sadly] Ah, how like the voice. It 
sounds as though the kings's statue was speaking. 

BHARATA : How are my lady mothers now ? 
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QUEENS ; Child, as you see. (Rertiove their veils) 

SUMANTRA : Ladies, restrain your emotion. 

BHARATA : (Looking at Sunutnfra} So intimate on all occasions, that tells me 
something. Tell me, old man, arc you Sumanlra? 

SUMAN1RA : Yes, Pfince. I am. Pursued by the evils of longevity, disgraced 
by my ingratitude, I still live on, though that king has passed away. The 
driver of an empty chariot. # 

BHARATA : Atas, poor old man. (Getfing up] 1 want you to tell me, old 
gentleman, which lady should I first address. 

SUMANTRA : Certainly. This is prince Rama's mother. Queen Kausatya. 

BHARATA * Mother, 1 that am innocent salute you. 

kausalya : My child, I wish you freedom from distress. 

BHARATA: (Aside) That implies a reproach. (Aloud) I thank you. And then— 

SUM ANTRA : This is Prince Laksmana’s mother. Queen Sumiira. 

BHARATA Mother, I that am forestalled by Laksmana salute you. 

SUMANTRA : My Child. I v,Kt you glory. 

BHARATA ; Why, mother, 1 shall strive for it. I thank you. And so— 

SUMANTRA : This is your own mother. 

BHARATA : (Rising angrily) Oh, wicked woman ! Betwixt this my mother and 
that one thou lookest not well, like a foul stream slipping between the 
Ganga and the Jamnd. 

KAiKtiYi My child ! What have I done? 

BHARATA . What have you done, you say? Thou hast covered me with infamy, 
and my elder brother with bark. Thou hast brought the king to his death 
too soon, and ail Ayodhya to endless lamentation. Thou ha.st sent 
Laksmana to dwell with beasts, and mothers doting on their sons to 
dwell with .sorrow. Thou hast laden thy daughter-indaw with the toils 
of travel, and thyself with harsh words of reproach. 

KAUSALYA : My child, you are versed in all the rules of ^iquciie, why don’t 
you salute your mother ? 

BHARATA ; 'Mother*, say you ? Nay, lady, you are my mother and you do 1 
salute. 

KAUSALYA ; No, nu, she is your mother. 

BHARATA : She uscd to bc, but not now. Look you, lady. Sons cease to be 
sons when they cease to love, with virtue turned to sin. I will establish 
a new taw in the world that a mother be no mother for perfidy to her 
lord. 

KAtKEYl : I said what I said, my child, to make the king keep his word. 

BHARATA ; What did you say? 
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KAJKEYl: ‘Lei my son be king*. 

BHAKATA : And what else but a son is my cider broiher to you ? Is he nol 
the son legiiimaie of my sire? Is he nut the heir in succession? Did he 
noi adore his brothers? Did ihe people disapprove? 

'<AiKb YI: Shall a woman be questioned for wanting her briJul fee? 

BiiARATA Thou scndcst him on foot with his bridge, his royal splendour 
replaced by bark, and biddest him dwell in the forest. Is that too written 
in the bridal bond? 

KAiKEYl : I will explain, my child, at the proper lime and place. 

BMARATA: If thou wasi grccdy of shame, why bring in my name? What profit 
from kingship didst thou desire? What would the king not have given? 
Or didst thou but crave the title ‘Mother of the King*? Speak lr\ily. 
madam, was not my elder brother thy son ? The deed was evd. madam. 
In thy lust for power thou hadst no thought for the king or his life. His 
eldest son didst thou send away to wander in the forest. Alas! the Creator 
has made ihy heart as hard as adamant, that it was not broken at the 
sight of Slid dressed in bark. 

SUMANTRA : Princc, here are Vasisiha and Vamadevu and the |)c(q)lc. They 
approach your Highness with preparation for your ccmsixraiion and 
would have you know: 

As cattle without a herd.sman are unprotected atid soon destroyed, so 
perishes a people that has no king. 

dharata Let the people follow me. 

SUMANTRA : Whilhcr away, your Highness, without wailing for the consecra¬ 
tion? 

BHARATA : ‘Consecration', say you? Bestow it on her ladyship here. 

SUMANTRA • Where is your Highness going? 

BHARATA Where Lakstnanas friend abides. Without htm Ayodhya is not 
Ayodhya. For Ayodhya caji only be where scion of Ragliu dwells. 

[Exeunt otnnesi 
End of the Third Art 


Tntnslared hv A. C. Woolner 



BHASA:KARNABHARA 

* 

(c 2nd*3rd century a. d.) 


Among ihc heroes of ihc MahaMt^rata, ihc most outsianding character who draws our 
sympathy all the time is the tragic Kama. Bhlsa's genius seizes upon this many-sided 
personality to construct a short play that approaches Greek perfection. The playlet is called 
Kar/whh^ra meaning the burden Kama had to bear when facing the brent of the Kurukscira 
war, tom between two conflicting loyalties and with his best judgement being over-ruled by 
his boundless generosity. 

The conOict at the human level rises to a divine height with the entry of the god Indra 
himself as a partisan on the side of the Pandavas. albeit in the guise of a Brahmip. 

At birth Kama is blessed with the boon of armour and earrings making him invicibte. 
He is robbed of these by the w'ly Indra who exploits his virtue of munincencc. Thus he is 
rendered defenceless. The scene is so heart rending that Indra himself though inimical, is driven 
to offer him an unfailing missile in exchange for the great gift. 

The short play that lollows illustrates the values that epic heroes held high. 


PROLOGUE 

[After (he Opening enter the Stage^managerJ 

STAGE-MANAGER : May the Foctunate bring you good fortune—he that smites 
the hosts hostile (o the gods. The sight of him in his mansion form 
scared the world and underworld, with all the multitudes of men and 
women, gods, and fiends. Twas he that burst the breast of (he demon- 
king with the axe-edge of his nails. With these words, my lords and 
gentlemen, I have to announce to you—But what is that? I thought I 
heard a noise just as I was to make my announcement. Well, I must see 
what it is. 

[Voice behind (he scene] 

Ho there, take word to His Highness the King of the Ahgas. 

STAGE-MANAGER : Good, I Understand. A flurried servitor with folded hands 
brings word to Karna at Duryddhana*s behest that the battle grows 
tumultuous. 

(Exit) 

End of the Prologue. 

[En(er a Soldier) 

SOLDIER : Ho there, take word to His Highness the King of the Ahgas—*it is 
time for battle*. Princes, brave as lions, on elephants, chargers, or 
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chariots, arc roaring lion* I ike before the P^du standard. Perceiving 
what is at stake, the serpent-bannered champicm of the world has set 
out hurriedly for the battlefield, unbearable with the enemies' yells. 

ISteppirtf^ round and looking off] 

Ah ! here is the Ariga king accoutred for the battle, coming hither from 
his house with King Salya. But. oh! what means this unwonted anxiety 
in one that is foremost in the joys of battle and the proven valour? For 
he— 

Counted first in battle, manifest with the fiercest majesty, goes now a 
wise man sadly to the fray. Kama now is like the sun. when summer 
comes, obscured by lines of clouds but shining with its innate splendour. 

Well, I must be off fExit] 

(Enter Karna with Salyo as described] 

KARNA: Nay, then have the kings that came as targets with my arrow's range 
ever returned alive? In the van of the fight to-day I should please the 
Kurus if I could meet with Arjuna. 

King Salya, drive my car where Arjuna may be. 

SALYA : Very well /Driver the car] 

KARNA : My pfowess is a match for cruel death, and yet in the hour of battle, 
in mighty fights, with charging warriors, elephants, steeds, and cars, 
with limps lopped off in the ruin dealt by blades on either side, there 
falls on my heart black misery. 

Alas ! 

In days gone by I was bom of Kunti. though now I'm known as the son 
of the charioteer. So Yudhisthira and the other Pandavas arc my younger 
brothers. 

This is the glorious hour come at last; this is the excellent day of days, 
but my weapons and all that I have learnt of war are all in vain as I am 
held back by my mother's word. 

O Madra King, hear the story how I learned the art of war. 

SALYA: I am Very curious to hear it. 

KARNA ; First I went to Jamadagni. 

SALYA : YeS? 

KARNA ; To that excellent .sage I went, that standard of the Bhrgu race, that 
destroyer of the warrior class, with a mass of matted locks long and 
tawny as streaks of lightning, wielding an axe flashing rings of lustre— 
humbly 1 saluted him and stood resolute at his side. 

SALYA : What then ? 

KARNA : The Jamadagni blessed me, and asked me who I was. and why I had 
come. 
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SALYA • And then ? 

KARNA: Your Revcrcncc. 1 said. I wish to learn the use of every kind of 
weapon, 

sAi.YA • What (lid he say? 

KARNA. Tlic holy man said he would teach Br^manas only, not warriors. 

SALYA : Ye.s. hc has an ancient feud against the warrior clans. What then ? 

KARNA * Then I told him I did not belong to the warrior class and began to 
receive instruction in the art of weapons. 

SAi-VA : And after that ? 

KARNA A few days later I went with iny teacher to fetch some fruit and roots, 
and some fuel, with grass and flowers. Then wandering in (he wood my 
teacher was tired and foil asleep with his head in my lap. 

SAI.YA. Proceed. 

KARNA . By ill chance an insect called *stee}y-tceth' bored through both my 
(highs. Afraid of disturbing my teacher's slumber I endured the pain with 
fortitude. Awaking in a stream of blood, he found me out and straight 
away blazed into fiery wrath and cursed me. saying, ‘Useless be thy 
weapons in the rime of need'. 

SALYA Oh! Tliai was a dreadful thing for the sage to say. 

KAKNA Now let us cxunimc the condition of our arms. (Does so) These 
weapons all seem to lack power. Moreover—These horses stumbling 
helplessly along blinded by misery, (hc.se clephant.s recking like (hc 
Sevcndcaf tree with excitement, they are all heralds of disa.stcr in the 
battle. 

Conch.s and kettledrums arc silent. 
sAt.YA Oh. this is frightful! 

KARNA Be not dismayed. King Salya. Slain, one goes to heaven, victoriou.s 
one wins glory. The world thinks much of cither, so one must win 
something in a battle. 

BesiJe.s— 

These steeds as swift as Garuda. bom of splendid Kamboja stock, 
though they have no hope of reluming from the war. shall protect me. 
albeit past protection. 

Endless prosperity to king and BrShmanas. 

Good fortune to faithful wives. Good luck to warriors that do not turn 
their backs in battle. Good luck to me whose time has come. Well. I 
am glad. I .shall penetrate the P^dava van, so intolerable, capture 
Yudhisthira. far-famed for wealth of virtue, and overthrow Arjuna by 
the force of my mighty shafts. So that all may enter as in a wood where 
the lions have been slain. 
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Come. Salya, let us mount the car. 

SALYA : Very well. [They gesticulate mounting the chariots] 

KARNA : Now, Salya, drive me where Arjuna may be. 

[Vioce behind the scene] 

0 Kama. I beg for mighty boon. 

KARNA : (Usiening) Oh, what a powerful voice! Not merely a good BrShmana 
he, but a noble gentleman, and hence (his great impression. These 
galloping horses of mine stop suddenly, their slender frames out of 
control, when they hear his deep voice, as if painted in a picture. They 
prick their ears, and slightly arch their necks, strung with beads, and 
rub them with their muzzles. Call up the sage. No. no. I will call him 
myself. Reverend sir, come hither. 

[Enter Indra, disguised as a Br^hmana] 

[NDRA: Back, ye clouds, return with the sun, fOoing up to Karna] 

0 Kama. I beg for a mighty boon. 

KARNA I am very glad, holy man. 

To-day I shall be counted among those that have gained their end. This 
i.s Kama that salutes you. his lotus feet illumined by the diadems of 
mighty monarchs. but his own head purified by the dust from the feet 
of a great sage. 

fNDRA: [Aside] Nay. what am 1 to say? If 1 say *Long life to you* he will live 
long. If I say nothing he will despise me as a fool. So I must avoid both 
extremes, but what shall 1 say? Good, I have it [Aloud] 0 Kama eternal 
as the sun, the Himalayas, and the ocean be your fame. 

KARNA : Should you not say. sir, *Long life to you!* However, that is an 
auspicious wish for—Virtue should a man attain by trying, a king's 
fortune flickers like a .serpent's tongue. So if he fixes his thoughts on 
protecting hLs people, good qualities endure, though bodies be slain. 
What would you have, holy man? Whai can 1 give you ? 

INDKA : 1 beg for a mighty boon. 

KARNA: A mighty boon will 1 bestow. Hear what wealth I have. If it please 
thee worthy priest, I will give thee a thousand kine. 

Young kine right fit for supplication and to purify, with horns tipped 
with gold—kine that after contenting all their calves give streams of 
excellent milk like nectar 

tNDRA : A thousand cows? I drink but little milk. I don't want them. Kama. 

KARNA: You do Hot Want them ? Well, listen again. 

1 will give thee straightway several thousand charges of fine Kamboja 
stock, equal to the horses of the sun; bringers of luck to kings, esteemed 
by all princes; horses as swift as the wind, with no vice and seen at their 
best in battle. 

INDKA : Horses ? 1 ride but little. No, I don't want them. 
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KARNA : No? Then listen to this. I will give thee that countless herd of 
elephants, with white nails and tusks, with black bees all round the ichor 
su-eaming down their temples—elefi^ant that resemble a range of lofty 
hills, roaring deep like thunderclouds. 

INORA : Elephant? I ride but little. I don't want them, Karna. 

KARNA: You don*t ? Well, listen. I will give you countless gold. 

INORA; ril take that and go. (Goes a few steps] No! I don't want it, Kaipa. 

KARNA r Then I will conquer the earth and give you that. 

INDRA : What should I do with the earth ? 

KARNA ; Then I will give you the fruits of a burnt sacrifice. 

INDRA ; What’s the good of a burnt sacrifice to me ? 

KARNA ; Then take my head. 

INDRA : Ugh ! Ugh ! 

KARNA : Don't be alarmed. Forgive me, holy man. Listen again. My body 
armour was borne with my limb.s, nor god nor fiend can pierce it with 
their weapons. Yet will I gladly give it thee, with both the ear-rings, 
if it please thee. 

INDRA : [Joyfully] Ycs, pi VC me that. 

KARNA : [Aside] So that’s what he wants. Now, could this be a trick of wily 
Krsna's? If it be. .so be it. Fie, it is unbecoming to think so. There is 
no reason for suspicions. [Aloud] Take it. 

SALYA O King of of Anga, do not pan with it. 

KARNA ; King Salya, do not prevent me. Look you—Learning comes to nought 
in course of time. Firmly-rooted trees are thrown down. Even in 
reservoirs water is dried up. But gifts and oblations last for ever. So take 
it. 

[Cuts off the armour and gives it to the sage] 

INDRA : (Taking the armour. Aside] I have them. Now have 1 done what the 
gods decreed aforetime for Arjuna’s victory. So shall 1 mount Airavata 
and witness the mighty combat Aijuna and Karna [Exit]. 

SALYA : King of Ahga, you have been cheated. 

KARNA ; By whom ? 

SALYA : By Indra. 

KARNA : Not at all; I have cheated Indra. For— I have contented Indra, that 
punished POka, and destroyed hosts of dSnavas — Indra, who possesses 
Arjuna, whose hands are rough from patting the celestial elephants, 
while the twice-bom have to propitiate him with the oblations of 
innumerable sacrifices. 
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(Enter an Angel disguised as a Brdhmana] 

ANGEL : KaiTia, Indra is grateful to you and regrets taking your armour and 
earrings. So he sends this spear, named Vimala. an unfailing weapon 
to slay one of the Psndavas. Pray accept it. 

KARNA: O fie! I do not take a return for a gift. 

ANGEL : Nay. take it at a Brahmana's bidding. 

KARNA : At a BrShmaoa's bidding? Thus have I never disregarded. When shall 
I get it? 

ANGEL r When you bring it to mind. 

KARNA: Very well. I thank you. You may return. 

ANGEL : So be it. (ExUj 

KARNA : King Salya. let us mount the car. 

Salya ; Very well. (They gesticulate getting into the chariot] 

KARNA : Ah! I hear some noise. What can it be? Tis the sound of a conch 
like the roar of the ocean at the end of the world. Can it be Kr^a's? 
No. it is Arjuna's. With heart enraged by Yudhisthira's defeat, he will 
fight to*day with all his strength. King of the Salyas. drive my car where 
Arjuna may be. 

SALYA : Very well, 

Epilogue 

Be there good fortune everywhere ! May misfortune disappear for ever ! 
May our King alone, endowed with royal virtues, rule the earth! 

(Exeunt amho] 

Translated by A. C. Woolner 

Lakshman Sarup 



K5LIDSSA: MSLAVIKAGNIMITRA 
(c 4th century a. d.) 


The Mdhvika^nimitra is a romantic playlet dealing with an amorous dalliance of King 
Agnimiira of Vidisa in his harem during his fonmghi’s holiday from royal duties. 

Kaliddsa has kept supernatural events from intruding into the plot. Thai pleasure lies 
in pursuit even mo re than in fulfilment is very inieorioveasBhardiaeonccivesil.andKuhdasa 
illustrates here. 

A romantic hero is expected to court his beloved, distanced fn>m him by circumstances. 
He should also keep up a pretence of continued love with his former wives. More than (his. 
the heroine should be accomplislicd enough to attract him even when he is happily married. 

Apparently, the heroine Millaviki Is a chamber maid of the queen in the royal harem. 
Actually, she is a princess m disguise (the spectators come to krtow of this only at the end). 
It is in a portrait of the queen with her maids that the king first secs her. She is learning to 
dance and docs even better than lravali» the sccoml queen. A performance by her is engineered 
by the wily jester to provide the king with an opportunity to see her in person, despite stiff 
opposilimi from the first queen. The heroine succeeds m capturing the heart of the hero by 
her song, dance arxl coven declaration of love. The scnsuou.s and sweet poetry of Kalidasa 
provides the proper atmosphere for the advancement of love. 

ACT-II 

{The arranfiements for the musical performance are ready. The kirif* is 
revealed seated accompanied by the jester, the queen, and the nun, each with 
atlendarus accordinft to rankl 

KING . Sister 1 of the two teachers, whose performance are we to see first? 
NUN : Since they are equal in the weight of their knowledge, Ganadasa 
deserves precedence by the weight of his years. 

KING: Maudgalya, tell them. Then go about your business. 

CHAMBERUiN: As thc king Commands. 

(He exits) 

ganadAsa : (Entering) My lord! Here is Sarmistha's four-part calika 
composition in moderate rhythm; would it please your lordship to 
observe it? 
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KING : Sir, I am most respectfully attentive. 

(Ganadasa exits; the king (urns to the buffoon) 

FKIEND : My eycs are eager for a vision of the girl waiting backstage. They 
lose restraint, they rtj.sh headlong to seize the curtain's cloth! 

JESTER : (To the king) Nectar of the eye is near and already attracts the 
bee! You may drink now, but don’t get drunk! 

(MdlavikQ enters, her teacher carefully regarding her mo\fements: the 
bufoon whispers) 

Look, your excellency! Sweetness itself pales before her image. 

KING . (To the buffoon) Friend, at first 
my heart suspected in her portrait 
some forgery of beauty. 

Bui now I think the painter dozed 
and failed to do his duly. 

CANADASA : Child, be confident and do not fear! 

KINO (To himself): In every attitude her beauty is blameless: 

Her long eyes, the autumn-moon glow of her face, 
arms curving gently from her shoulders, 
a delicate chest with firm high breasts, 
torso lustrous as with polish. 

her hips ample, yet hands could encompass her waist; 
her toes are curved, and the shape of her body 
fulfills the ideal in her teacher's mind. 

mAj.avikA ; (Having finished the preliminary dance, she sings the lyric) 

My lover loves me not. 

O heart, abandon hope! 

What now? 

My left eyelid's a-flutter! 

Might he, so long away, 
come back to me? 

My lord! Thy servant 
long for thee. 

(She dances in accord with the mood of each phase) 

jr^TER : (To the king) Friend, the verse is a pretext; she offered herself to 
you! 

KINO : Friend, my heart believes it. 

It is I who am the object of this disguised complaint— 

She can*t declare her love before the angry queen, 
so she hides her passion in the movements of the dance 
and sings; “My love, believe me devoted to you!” 

(At the end of the song MdlavikS begins to leave) 
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JESTER : Young lady, wait! Didn't you forget something? 

ganadAsa : Stay, child, you may leave once your pcrformace is corrected. 

(Mdlavik^ stops, waits) 

KING : (To himself) Oh, her loveliness grows more lovely in each new condition; 

More lovely than her dance 

this stance erect and moti<Miless— 

left arm akimbo, 

bracelets silent on her wrist, 

the other arm languid 

like a fruit-dark branch, 

eyes fixed on flowers 

that lie crushed at her feet. 

QUEEN : (To GanadUsa) Do you take even Gautama's words to heart? 

GANADASA : Queen, don't belittle him: the subtle views of Gautama often 
reflect royal inspiration. 

Even dimwits are enlightened 
by a wise man's company: 

When pahin nuts touch muddy water, 
miraculously it clears. 

(Lookinf^ at the Jester) 

We will hear what you have to say. 

ganadAsa : (Looking at Ganadasa) First ask Kausiki for her opinion; then 
I'll tell you the fault I saw! 

ganadAsa : My good woman: Judge it as you saw it, good or bad. 

NUN : Everything I saw was flawless. 

The meaning was set forth 

with gestures and interwoven words, 

dance steps followed time, 

truth was in every mood, 

the portrayal was gentle 

and seemed natural to her limbs; 

emotions wrought emotion from the matter— 

it was a very work of passion. 

OanadAsa : What does the king think? 

KINO : Our partisan confidence is somewhat slackened. 

oanaoasa : (To the king): 1 am today truly a dancing master: 

That reaching is the best 
which you as Judge require: 
it comes like gold unblemished 
from your testing fire. 
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QUEEN : Your fortune prospers in ihe homage of the judges 

oanadAsa : The queen's patronage alone is my prosperity. 

(Looking at the jester) 

Gautama, now tell us what's on your mind 

JESTER : On the occasion of a pupil's first recital, one must first propitiate a 
Brahman. This you forgot to do. 

(Alt laugh;Mdlavika smiles) 

NUN ; Oh. the researcher is deeply versed in procedure. 

KING: (To himself) At last my eye has found its true object: 

Now that Tve seen her smile, 
lips half hiding lovely teeth 
like an unfolding lotus 
whose filaments peek out, half seen. 

GANADASA : Imposing Brahmaji! This is not her first offering in the theatre. 
Otherwise, how would we not have honored you. worthy as you are? 

JESTER Vm just a silly cataka bird: I want a drink even when it thunders in 
a rainless sky. Fools are always hoping for some sign of a wise man's 
pleasure. Well, the young lady has recited beautifully; I will offer her 
(his small token of my satisfaction. 

(Draws a bracelet from the king's arm) 

QUEEN : Wail a minute! Why are you giving this prize? You haven't seen her 
rival's skills. 

JESTER ; Vm giving it. of course, because, it belongs to someone else. 

QUEEN : (Looking at the teacher): Good Sir! Has your pupil finished her 
performance? 

ganadasa : (To Malavika) Giild, you may leave now. 

(Matavika exits with the teacher) 

JE5TER ; (To the king) So far arKi no further has the power of my intellect been 
able to serve you. 

KING : A minor qualification indeed! 

Her disappearance from our midst 
is the sunset of my eye's great fortune— 
the end of my heart’s great festival, 
a prison confining my selfKKjntrol. 

JESTER the king) Like a sick pauper you want Ihe medicine and think the 
doctor will give it free! 

haradatta : (Entering) What reason remains ? Please favour my production 
with your attention. 
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KING : (To himself) What reason remains for our looking more! 

(Affecting politeness, aloud) 

We are indeed eager! 

HARADATTA ; I am flattered. 

A BARD OFFSTAGE: Victory to the king! The hour of noon is upon us! For 

Swans laze with half-closed eyes 
in the shade of the lotus leaves. 

House pigeons shun rooftops 
shimmering with heat. 

A peacock pursues the water wheel 
thirsty for its breeze. 

The seven-steeded sun 

cnflamcs all with his rays 

like you. O king, your qualities ablaze. 

JESTER ; Help! The Brahman's meat time has arrived! Your Highness’ 
phy.sicians consider it unhealthy to deviate from any routine. 

(Looking at Haradaua) 

Haradatta! What do you say? 

HARADATTA; I huve no fcason to speak. 

KING : Then we will see your performance tomorrow. Take your ease. 
HARADATTA As the king commands. 

(He exits) 

QUEEN: Let the royal prince attend to his ritual bath. 

JESTER : Madam, 1 would prefer that you hurry the food and drink. 

NUN : (Standing up) Health to your highnc.ss. 

(She exits with the queen) 

JESTER : Friend, Malavika is unexcelled in beauty, and skill. 

KING t Friend, 

The playful god dipped his arrow of love 
in poison sharp 

when he sought to perfect her beauty 
with skill and grace. 

Enough, friend. ! need compassion! 

JESTER : And SO do I! The pit of my stomach bums like a cooking pot in the 
market. 

KING : Please pursue my affairs as eagerly as you do food. 

JESTER ; ril do my best. But Mdlavikd can be seen only when the queen 
permits. She’s moonlight hidden in a drift of cloud. And you! You’re 
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like a vulture wheeling round the slaughterhouse looking for raw meat 
and a little anxious too. The man who expects success must be patient. 
And that would please me. 

KING : But I can’t wait! 

I have no repose but a girl with gentle eyes— 

My heart cannot but all my concubines despise. 

(All exit) 

Transiaied hy Edwin Cerow 



K;5LIDASA : VIKRAMORVA^IYAM 


Vtkramffrvasiyarh appeals lo u$ most as an imaginative and creative cxperimcnl. It assumes 
the character of an opera in the fourth act, which represents the climax of the love sloi^ of 
the earthly hero. HurQravas and the celestial nymph, Urvasl. The play opens with the rescue 
of the heroine from the clutches of a demon through hero's valour. It is a case of love at Arsl 
sight and since the nymph takes the lead m pressing her courtship, trivial difficulties in the 
way of their union arc swept away. But the joy of ihcir honeymoon in Gundhamadana ts 
destroyed by a stroke of destiny. Hie nymph is turned into an immobile creeper. 

The .separated lover. PurQravas, begins a futile quest for her. and like a half-mad person 
addresses every animal, bird and plant as if they were human and reviles them for being deaf 
lo his entreaties for help. 

The liero here is more a lover^poet than a soldier*commander. It is a dream world we 
move i n . The prof urul it y of h i s sorrow. d istra ug hi as he is w 11 h me mor ic s of hi.s be I ov ed, over' 
Hows in his madness and finds immoital poetic expression m the fourth act of the play which, 
by consensus, is ihc best act in the play. 


ACT-IV 

(A Singer Offstage) 

Heartbroken, parted 

from Ihc friend she loves. 

a distraught nymph 

weeps with her companion 

on the bank of a lake where the touch of sunlight 

has opened day*lotuses. 

(Citraleklia and Saltajanyd enter during the entrance song, 
performing a dance accompanied by hand clapping. Then 
Citra/ekhJ moves forward with deliberate steps and looks up 
to the sky) 

A loving pair 
of wild geese, 
each consumed by grief 
for a dear companion, 
laments on the lake, 
tearful eyes fluttering. 

sahajanyA : (Distressed) Friend, Citralekhd. your face, pale as a withered 
lotus, betrays a sickness of heart. Tell me what troubles you so that I 
can share your pain. 
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criRALEKHA : (Pitifully) I was performing my duly in ihe nymphs’ customary 
worship of the sun god. When Urvasi's usual turn arrived at spring 
festival time and she did not come, 1 began to miss my dear friend 
terribly. 

SAM A) ANYA : I know thc lovc you have for one another. What did you do? 

cn KALEKMA: In meditation I used my magic power to find news of her. 1 saw 
that something terrible had occcurred. 

samajanya ; What was it? 

cmkalekmA . (Pitifully) Urvasi had persuaded the royal sage to enrust affairs 
of state to his ministers and had taken him to spend some time at play 
in the grove of magic herb fragrances near Kailtlsa's peak. 

sahajanyA : (Ax if toprohc Urvasf) In places like that we find true pleasure. 
What happened there? 

ci iKAi.HKMA Thc king was watching a sylph named Udayavati play in the 
sand dunes on the hanks of thc Mand^kinl River. When he stared too 
long Urvasi tiew into a rage. 

sAHAiANYA How could shc bcur it? Her love had become so intense. 
Something like this was bound to happen. What then? 

ciTRALUKHA : Hcf husband tried to appease her but shc refused lo listen. Tlien. 
because sage Bhurata’s curse had rendered her mortal and ignorant, she 
slipped into ihe grove of Siva’s son KumOra, forgetting the divine 
ordinance that women are forbidden to enter it. And as soon as she set 
foot there, she was transformed into a crccpcr at the edge of the forest. 

sauajanya ; (Ghefxtnvkcu) It i.s said that nothing is beyond the reach of fate, 
so even passion like this can undergo strange transformations. And 
now? 

citrai-EKHA : The king has gone mad .searching for hi.s love in that grove, 
pa.ssing days and nights imagining he secs Urvasi everywhere. 

(LA}<)knift at the sky) 

There can be no remedy for him now: when black rain clouds arise even 
perfected souls fall prey to love’s longing. 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE : A loving pair 

of wild geese, 
consumed by grief 
for a dear companion, 
latnent.s on (he hike, 
wet with endless tears. 

sahajanyA : Such excellent men as he do not suffer long. A means for their 
reunion will surely be found, and this means will also be the antidote 
for Urvasi’s curse. 
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(Looking toward (he eastern sky) 

Come. We must perform our worship of the sun god as he begins to 
rise. 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE * Buming with worry, yearning 

for the sight of her friend, 
the goose finds diversion 
among the lake's opened lotuses. 

(They exit: the prelude ends) 

The elephant lord, 
starkly altered 
by madness 
in his love's desertion 
penetrates the grove, 
adorning his massive body 
with flowers and new sprouts 
broken from the trees. 

(Pifrurava enters durir;, the entrance sonf>, peiformin^t a dance 
accompanied by hind clapping*. Then, in the manner of a madman, he 
fixes his gate on an imaginary object) 

KING : (Enraged) Damn you, wicked demon! Stop! Stop! 

Where are you going with my beloved? 

(Looking) 

What's this? He's taken off from the mouniainiop and flown into the 
sky. He's showering me with arrows. 

(He picks up a lump of dirt and runs to hurl it; stops suddenly, moves 
forward with deliberate steps and looks up to (he sky) 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE: Thc yOUng gOOSe 

shakes his wings, 
grief for his love 
sealed in his heart— 
tearful eyes fluttering 
he lamcnt.s on the lake. 

KING : (Deliberates, then speaks piiifidly) 

This is a young cloud bound in storm armour. 

not a haughty fiend who stalks ihe night: 

this is the gods' faraway rainbow. 

not a bent bow discharging arrows; 

this is a pounding rainfall, 

not a volley of mis.stles. 
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and this is a streak of gold lightning, 
not Urvasi my love. 

(He falls, fainting, then moves forward with deliberate steps; sighs) 

I thought some night*walking fiend 
was stealing my fawn-eyed love. 

Then I saw the black rain cloud 
pouring forth fresh lightning. 

(Pitifully worrying) 

Then where could she have gone? 

If in anger she’s used her magic 
to hide, her anger will not last; 
or if she’s flown off to heaven, 
her hean will pity me again. 

(Angrily) 

Not even the gods’ demon foes 
can steal her when I am near: 
then what fate now decrees her 
banished from the realm of my eyes? 

(He moves forward with deliberate sStepsS and lM>ks up to the sky. then 
sighs and speaks tearfully) 

Oh, grief draws grief in low for those whom fortune shuns. Rain 

clouds rising to shield the world 

from the sun relieve summer’s fierce heat— 

now iji this pain of my love's desertion 

beautiful days seem to mock my grief. 

(A dance called carcari, wandering in passion, follows) 

Cloud, withdraw! Why have you started 
this endless downpour that covers the skies? 

Yet if I see my love while roaming the earth 
ril endure whatever you do. 

(After performing a carcarika. a version of the same dance, the king 
ponders) 

It’s no use ignoring the pain growing in my heart. Even sages proclaim 
that the king alone controls time. The king? Then why shall I not forbid 
the arrival of the rainy season? 

(Laughing, he rises and repeats) 

Even sages proclaim that the king alone controls time! Well. then. I 
forbid it. 


(A carcarl dance follows) 
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A SINGER OFFSTAGE : In Spring heav^*s wish-tree dances 

waving clusters of buds like hands in the wind— 
bees hum, drunk from its fragrance 
and singing cuckoos respond. 

(The king dances, acting out the verse) 

KING : Or rather I shall not forbid it, since the signs of the rainy season may 
act as my royal accoutrements. 

(Laughing, he dances again to (he song 'In spring heaven's wishtree 
dances’) 

And how is that? 

Thi.s lightning'Streakcd cloud becomes 

my gold-lhreaded canopy; 

blossom sprays of nicula trees fan me 

like the royal fly whLsks of yak tail; 

peacock bards sing my praise more piercingly. 

inspired by the dark skies* quenching of summer; 

the mountains arc chants proffering treasures 

from caravans of streams, on rain^splashcd ridges. 

But what use is boa.s(ing of royal paraphernalia now? First I'll seek my 
love in this grove. 

(A carcari dance again, to a repetition of the last verse) 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE Bcrcft of his matc, flooded with grief 

he stumbles, sluggish in love’s desertion— 
in a mountain grove aflame with blos.soms 
the elephant lord slackens his stride. 

(After the song, the king makes a round of the stage with deliberate 
steps, looking excitedly) 

KINO Oh, this strengthens my resolve! 

Red'lincd white blossoms filled with rain 
on this tender kandali plant 
make me think of her eyes, 
brimming with tears of anger. 

How am I to find out whether she has passed this way? 
if she*d alight, barely touching the earth 
in sandy forest places wet with rain, 

1 could trace the red-lac impression.s 

of heel prints deep from the weight of her hips. 

(With deliberate steps he makes a round of the stage, looking excitedly) 

By this clue I can make out the path of that jealous woman. 

Stained by tears that stole the tint of passion 
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as (hey fell from the lips of my slender beauty, 
this bodice, dark green as a parrot's belly, 
was loosened by (he fitful rage in her walk. 

Yes, ril take it! 

(Makes a round of (he siage: considers the 'bodice* tearfully) 

What's this? Only a patch of new grass scattered with fireflies 
that glow in daylight during the rainy season. Tell me then, where in 
this grove will I find news of my beloved? 

(He sees someihing) 

Ah, here's a peacock on the slope of this wet green hill. He's mounted 
a rocky slab steaming from the rain. 

He watches (he clouds, as gusts 
of (he coming storm whip up his crest. 

The peacock cranes his neck to the sky 
and raises his happy cry— kekal 

(Approoiiung) 

I'll question him. 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE Though once he dispatched his rivals quickly. 

the elephant lord knows now the pain of desertion— 
yearning for the sight of his stolen beloved, 

(he pride of the herd is struck dumb. 

(A car cart dance follows) 

KING Peacock, I beg you tell me this thing: while roaming the grove did you 
see my love? Listen! A wild goose gait and a face like the moon— 
by the signs that I've told you'll know her. 

(He petforms a carcarikd dance, then siis, placing his palms together 
in reverential greeting) 

O blue-necked bird, in this grove 

the long white neck 

of my love is raised in longing. 

O white-eyed bird, the sight of 

her long blue eyes 

would he worthy of your waiting 

(He performs a carcarika dance, then looks) 

What*s this? He doesn't answer, but starts to dance! 

(A car carl dance again) 

What's the reason for his joy? Ah, I know. 

Gentle winds pan tail feathers, black 
and glossy as lightning-streaked clouds; 
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bccau5;e my love has disappeared, 
the peacock's plumage has no rival. 

Her thick hair is adorned with flowers, 
the ribbon loosened for sweet love play— 
if she were here now, would a peacock 
dare to compete? 

All right, then. Why should i ask a creature who delights in th^ 
misfortunes of others? 

(He moves forward with deliberate steps and looks up to the sky) 

Ah, here s a cuckoo sitting on a branch of the rosc-apple tree, her 
passion inflamed as dark rain clouds bring an end to the hot 
season. Her kind are the cleverest of birds. Til question her. 

A SINGER OETSTAOB: Hiding in a sylph's grove 

he bursts into 
a flood of painful tears— 
joy banished from hi.s heart, 
the elephant lord roams, 
measuring the sky. 

(A carcari dance follows) 

KING * Hello, dear bird. 

Cuckoo, sweetly chattering, 
my love's wandering freely— 
tell me if you've .seen her 
in Indra's paradise garden. 

(After dancing to this verse, he approaches, executing turns as he 
conies, and falls to fits knees) 

Lady, 

Impassioned suitors call you 

the go-between for the god of love, 

an unfailing weapon, clever 

in breaking a woman's fierce pride— 

murmuring bird, if this is so, 

then fetch my love, or lead me to her. 

(Leaning to the left and shaking his head, he executes a few turns: 
speaks to the sky) 

What did you say? ''Why has she gone away, abandoning a man 
so in love with her?" Listen, lady. 

She is enraged, though 1 cannot recall 
even once I gave her cause for rage; 
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in this way women rule their lovers, 
unleashing fury at perfect devotion. 

(He sits down, anxious and confused, then rises to his knees and recites 
the previous verse, 'She is enraged, though ! cannot recall/ while 
looking up) 

What's this? She's cut off our conversation to look after her own affairs. 
But such behaviour is well-known. 

Great pain suffered by someone else 
is only a trifle—the proverb is true; 
so the cuckoo ignores my wretched plea 
and, blind from love, sucks a ripe fruit 
as if it were her mate's .sweet lip. 

Even .so, Pm not angry with her, for her voice is like my love’s. Be 
happy, lady. Let us press on. 

{Rising, with deliberate steps he makes a round of the stage, looking) 

Ah, to the right of this avenue of trees the tinkling sound of an anklet 
announces my love's footsteps. I’ll follow it. 

(Makes a round of the stage) 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE :Hi8 facc Weary from love's desertion 

his eyes filled with endless tears, 
his gait faltering from unbearable pain, 
the elephant lord wanders in the grove— 
though his whole body bums with grief, 
his mind knows still greater anguish. 

(To a repetition of this song, the king performs a dance to the six 
directions. Immediately after he moves forward with deliberate steps 
and looks up to the sky) 

Bereft of his love, 
scorched by grief, 
eyes filled with tears, 
the pride of the herd 
wanders in a daze. 

KING : (Fitifully) Oh. no! Misery! 

Seeing the sky black with clouds, 
he yearns to mate on Manasa lake— 
this is a royal goose honking, 
not her delicate anklet tinkling. 

These birds are longing for MSnasa. Before they fly off I must obtain 
news of my love. 

(He approaches, executing turns as he comes, and falls to his knees) 
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Hey (here! King of waterbirds, 

Before you depart for M^asa lake 

drop these lotus stalks you *11 eat on (he way, 

and gather more when you*ve spoken to me. 

Save me from grief with news of my love— 
a good king hears his petitioners 
before seeing to his own affairs. 

(He looks, with his head hent to one side) 

Ah, from the way he looks up he seems to say, *'My mind is filled only 
with longing for the journey; I did not see her." 

(The king sits: he does gestures of a carcari dance) 

Damned goose! Why do you hide it? 

(He acts out the preceding line of verse, then rises) 

Goo.se. if you did not see my curve •browed love 
pa.S8ing by on the shore of the lake, 
how is it, thief, you've copied to perfection 
the gait of her alluring walk? 

(Again a carcari) 

Trailing your gait, Pve noticed it. 

(Performing a carcahka. the king approaches placing his palms 
together in reverential greeting) 

Goose, give back my mistress, 
the one whose gait you stole. 

Anyone convicted of stealing a part 
must by law return the whole. 

(Again a carcari) 

When did you learn the amorous gait 
only her full, rolling hips can teach? 

(The carcari dance continues. Repeating the verse *'Goose, give hack 
my mistress." (he king then walks with deliberate steps and represents 
the verse in gestures: laughs out loud) 

He*s flown off out of fear, thinking ‘The king will punish a thief.** 1*11 
plunge into this place, and emerge in another space! 

(With deliberate steps, he makes a round of the stage, looking) 

Ah, here is a ruddy drake with his love. Til question him. 

(The dance called The Crouching Hunter,' involving crooked and 
difficult movements, follows immediately) 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE : When sprouts have flowered on the trees, 
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(The dance called 'The Robust Poller,* involving vigorous and rounded 
movements) 

it's enticing there with rings and murmurs. 

(A carcari dance) 

Maddened by separation front his love, 
the elephant lord wanders in the grove. 

(After a dance in both slow and fast tempos, he does a carcarf) 

KING : YelloW’headed ruddy drake, 
were you splashing in the lake? 

Tell me that you did not see 
my love splashing in the lake. 

(Performing a carcarikd, he approaches and falls to his knees) 

A royal chariot driver questions you. drake, 
since you're named for the chariot wheel— 
a beauty with hips round a.s wheels abandoned me 
and wild chariots of dc.sire race through my mind. 
l!c calls *whoo whoo.' He must not know who I am. 

My mother's father and father's father 
are the deities sun and moon, 
but greater than lineage is this honour— 
both Urvasi and the goddess earth 
have chosen me lord and husband. 

What's this? He remains silent. I'll have to scold him. 

(He falls to his knees) 

You should know what it's like for me. 

Thinking your mate is far away 
you weep, overcome by longing. 

(hough her body is only hidden 
by a lotus leaf near (he shore. 

If such strong love 

makes you fear this parting. 

why do you turn away, denying news 

to me whose grief i.s real? 

(He sits down) 

The force of my perverse fortune prevails! I'll plunge into this place 
and emerge in another space! 

(He takes a step and stops) 

Yes. I won’t go yet. 
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(With deliberate steps, he makes a round of the stage, looking) 

Ah, The buzzing of this bee 
within the red lotus arrests me— 
the sound of passion her mouth makes 
when I bite her lower lip. 

ril make my request to the bee enjoying this lotus, so that I won't feel 
any regret after Tve left. 

(He assumes the initial \squarc' pose of classical Indian dance, feel 
level, hut with only one arm extended at a right angle to the body) 

A srNGER OFFSTAGE : As the mood of love grows heavy. 

passion swells between them; 
the young goose splashes on the lake 
under the love god's sway. 

(The king sits in full ^square' pose, with both arms extended at right 
angles to the body, then places palms together in reverential greeting) 

KING : Bee, you would say that her eyes arc bewitching, 

but you cannot have seen my love's precious body — 
had you tested the honeyed perfume of her sighs 
you would find no pleasure in this white lotus. 

(With deliberate steps, he makes a round of the stage, looking) 

Here is the elephant king, resting his uunk on a kadarftha branch, with 
his mate standing by his side. I'll obtain a full report of my love from 
him. PH approach him softly. 

(The dance called 'The Crouching Hunter') 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE :In the gTOVe 

he bums with grief, 
deserted by his mate. 

(The dance called The Robust Potter ) 

The elephant lord 
fans bees away 
from his rut>wet check. 

(After the dance the king looks around) 

KING : But perhaps this is not (he right time to approach him. 

Let him enjoy now 

the sap sweet as wine 

and tender sprouts of this sallaki branch 

broken off by his male 

and offered with her trunk. 

(Assuming the classical danre pose for accosting, he looks again) 
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Ah, he has finished eating. Good. 1*11 go near and question him. 

(A carcari dance follows immediately) 

Great elephant, you destroy huge trees 

with playfiil su-okes. Listen, answer my question! 

Did you see my love os she passed in this grove? 

The moon is blemished by a hare-shaped scar 
and cannot outrival the luster of her face. 

(Taking* two steps, he approaches the 'elephant* from the front) 

E>runken elephant, have you seen 

the new moon crowned with jasmine flowers? 

Lord of the herd, did you chance to glimpse 
the splendour of divine, everlasting youth? 

(Listening with excitement) 

Aha! Your thundering roar revives me with news of my love. And 
because we are alike I have great affection for you. 

They call me the king of kings 
and you the emperor of elephants; 
your flowing musk is a gift to bees 
as my charity is to supplicants; 
among Jewels of women my Urvasi 
is most loved, as your mate is in the herd— 
you are tike me in every way, but may you 
be spared the anguish of love's desertion. 

Be happy, sir. 

(With deliberate steps, he makes a round of the stage, looking) 

Here is the delightful hill called Fragrant Caves Mountain. 

Celestial nymphs are fond of it. If only I might rind my precious beloved 
nearby ! 

(He makes a round of the stage and looks) 

What's this? Darkness has fallen. But no matter—I’ll be able to see by 
the lightning flashes. What? Even the clouds have lost their lightning 
as a result of my sins. But I refuse to turn back without questioning this 
mountain. 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE ; Hiding in the dense grove. 

he tears earth with hard, sharp hooves. 

Watch how wildly the boar runs, 
pursuing his own purpose. 

KING : Swelling hill, on your smooth chest may rest 
.smooth*!imbed nymph with swelling breasts. 
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Broad-hipped mountain, do her lovely hips lie 
enclosed in the grove of Love's seraglio? 

What's this? I fear he doesn't hear because of the distance. Very well, 
ril go near and question him. 

(A car cart dance follows) 

Waterfalls washing bright crystal stones 
peaks crested with flowers in profusion, 
alluring with demigods' high sweet singing: 
earth-bearing mountain, show me my love! 

(Performing a carcarikd, he approaches, palms together in reverential 
greeting) 

Lord of every earth-bearing mountain, 
have you seen the woman I deserted, 
a nymph, a beauty in every limb, 
dwelling on the edge of your lovely grove? 

(His words return as an echo; he listens to the distant sound with 
excitement) 

What? He said he her with my very words. Well. then. 1 will look 
for her. 

(He looks up to the sky. then speaks sadly) 

What's this? Only an echo creeping forth from within the cave. 

(He falls down, fainting: rises, sitting dejectedly) 

Ah ! I am weary. I'll sit here on the bank of this mountain river and 
enjoy the wind from the waves. 

(With deliberate steps, he makes a round of the stage, looking) 

Seeing this river newly churned up from the monsoon rains, why do I 
feel desire? 

Her frowning brow becomes a wave, 
her girdle bells these flustered birds; 
she drags along the foam like a skirt 
loosened in her angry haste: 
crookedly she surges forward, 
rolling in the woke of my neglect 
surely this is the jealous Urvasi 
transformed into a raging river. 

Very well. I shall propitiate her 

(The dance called 'The Crouching Hunter follows) 

Let my bowing appease you. beloved river beauty; 
these flustered birds mimic you. paining me cruelly. 
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A yearning stag wails on your bank, stream goddess, 
enduring the buzzing of angry black bees. 

(A carcart dance follows 'The Crouching Hunter*} 

A SINGER OFFSTAGE : His billowy arm whipped up by ihe eastern wind. 

the ocean lord partners a storm cloud in sinuous 
dance; conch shells of saffron colour decorate his 
body 

and (he cranes' shrieking Jangles like ankle bells; 
his watery costume is the blue of lotuses 
appliqued with crocodiles, sharks, and elephants; 
his hands of flood tide beat time on the shore 
as the new rains pour down, and shut out the sky. 

KING : (Performing a carcarikd, he approac hes and falls to his knees) 

All my passion is bound to you. 
my words are sweet as a lover’s can be; 
my mind cannot even bear the thought 
of severing your trust in my fidelity- 
then for what trilling sin, capricious lady, 
do you choose to abandon me. your slave? 

What *s this? She remains silent. Perhaps this really is a river, not Uryasi 
at all. Otherwise how could she abandon PurQravas and flow to a tryst 
with the ocean? Good things arc not won by despairing. So, then. I will 
go to the exact spot where my lovely-eyed nymph disappeared from my 
eyes. 

(He makes a round of the stagey looking) 

ril ask the spotted deer sitting here for news of my love. 

A stNGFR OFT^TAGE; All around the great blossoming tree 

the garden enchants with buzzing bees 
and the warbling calls for mating cuckoos— 
burned by the fire of his love's desertion, 

Indra's Airavata, king of elephants, 
aimlessly wanders in paradise grove. 

KING: (Falling to his knees) 

The hide of this black spotted deer 
appears like a sidelong glance 
cast by the goddess of the grove 
for a glimpse of her radiant forest. 

(Observing) 

The hart gazes only at his doe approaching, 
hindered as she walks by her nursing fawn. 

(After he acts out ihe preceding verse in dance, he dances a carcart) 
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Her divine beauly is forever young; 

her delicate frame bears the weight 

of swelling breasts and ample hips, 

giving her the gait of a wild goose— 

if you see my deer-eyed love in these woods 

that glisten like the sky. 

then give me news and rescue me 

from the sea of Jove's desolation. 

{He approaches, palms together in reverential ftt e^tin^) 

Hey (here, lord of the deer, 

Have you seen my love in the grove? Listen! 

I will tell you the mark that betrays her— 
as she softly blinks her large brown eyes, 
my blessed love has tlie look of your doc. 

{Observing) 

What's this? Heshows no regard for my words, but goes on looking at his 
wife. Oh. this is my fate! Fit fate! The force of perverse fortune prevails, 
and provides instances for insult! So I *11 plunge into this place and emerge 
in yet another space! 

(He makes a round of the sta^e, looking) Oh, 1 sec a sign of her path! 

My love adorned her hair with the flower 
that proclaims the end of summer's heat— 
a fresh blossom of the red kadamba 
with its ring of stamens still uneven. 

(He makes a round of the s\'tage, looking) 

But what is this glinting brilliant scarlet in the cleft of this rock? 

U spreads a glow, so it cannot be flesh 
from an elephant killed by some Hon. 
nor could it be a cinder spark 
on the rain-drenched forest floor— 
no. this is a ruby whose fire equals 
the passionate red of aSoka blossoms 
lifted by a ray of the toiling sun 
as if by hi.s outstretched hand. 

Yes! I’ll take it. (He mtmes taking it) 

His hope bound to his lover 
his eyes filled with tears, 
his face drawn thin with grief, 
the elephant lord roams in the forest. 

(With deliberate steps, he approaches and takes the jewel) 
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KING : (To himself) 

This gem should be set in her hair, 
perfumed with coral flowers— 
since my love can't be found, 
why should I stain it with tears? 

(He tosses it aside) 

VOICE OFFSTAGE: Child, take it! Take it!,. 

The red lac washed from Parvatfs feel 
has hardened to a ruby in this cleft; 
the man who wears this jewel accomplishes 
instant reunion with his beloved. 

KING : (Listening to the distant sound) Who gives me this order? 

(He looks up to the sky) 

Some omniscient sage roaming the forest like adeer takes pity on me< Sir, 
I am grateful for this advice. 

(He takes the jewel) 

0 Gem of Reunion, 

If you will end my separation 
in reunion with that deepmaveled beauty, 

I will wear you as my crest jewel, sir, 
as Lord Siva wears the new moon. 

(He makes a round of the stage, looking) 

Why docs the sight of this creeper fill me with desire? It has not even 
blossomed yet. But il is only right that my heart delights in it. 

Like my delicate UrvasVs tear-washed lips, 
the creeper's .sprouts are moist with rain; 
like a deserted woman shunning ornaments, 
unflowering she mourns the departed season— 
droning bees look elsewhere for honey, 
and she seems to wait in anxious silence; 
the wrathful woman who scorned my prostration 
now bums with penitent remorse. 

ril woo thi.s creeper who mimics my love with an embrace. 

Seeing you, creeper, my heart has decided 
that if fate decrees I win her once more, 
ril bring only delight to that wandering girl 
and she'll resolve never to leave me again. 

(Performing a carcarikS, he approaches and embraces the creeper. Then 
Urva^l enters, stepping into the place of the creeper. The king keeps his 
eyes dosed in embrace, and shows that he has been touched) 
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Oh, my body 15 ; blissfully soothed, as if from the touch of Urvasl's limbs. 
Bui I have no more faith. 

Whatever I take to be my love 
quickly turns out to be otherwise; 
if I open my eyes very slowly now 
I might still believe this touch is hers. 

(Shwfy he opens his eyes) 

What? 1( is really Urvasi! 

(He Jails down, fainting) 

URVASI; Awake, great king! 

KING . (Regaining eonsdousness) Love, today 1 am returned to life. 

[ was drowning, wrathful lady, 
in the abyss of your desertion 
when fortune gave you back to me 
like breath restored to a dead man. 

UR VAST: Forgive me. great king. It was my anger that reduced you to this terrible 
condition. 

KING : There is no need for you to propitiate me. Tlic very sight of you has 
appeased both my body and soul. But tell me, how could you remain 
separated from me for such a long time? 

(He dances a carcarl) 

Peacock, cuckoo, goose, ruddy drake; 
bee, elephant, mountain, river, deer— 
while wandering weeping in the forest 
was there anyone I did not ask about you? 

URVASI* Yes. I know. I could see everything you did with the .senses 1 retained 
hidden inside. 

KING. Love, 1 don't understand. 

URVAsI Listen, great king. In former Siva's son Kumara took a vow of 
eternal chastity. While living on the oulskiris of the grove of magic herb 
fragrances, near the marshes called 'untainted,' he set a boundary here. 

KING : What son of boundary? 

URVASI: It was this: ^'Whatever woman trespasses on this place shall be 
transformed into a creeper. Without the jewel formed from the red lac 
on my mother Parvatt's feet, she cannot be released from that state.** 
Then, because sage Bharata's curse had rendered me mortally ignorant, 
I slipped into the grove, forgetting the divine ordinance that wcipien are 
forbidden to enter it. And as soon as 1 set foot there, I was transformed into 
a creeper at the edge of the forest. 
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KING : Love, now everything makes sense. 

When I slept exhausted from passion in our bed 
you thought of me as travelling abroad; 
how could you suffer this long separation 
were you not entangled in heaven's decrees? 

And this is the instrument of our reunion. When I learned its power I 
regained you, as you said. 

(He shows her the jewel) 

UR vaS! : Oh! it is the Reunion Gem! That is why, with Just your embrace, great 
king, Tm restored to my natural state. 

KING : (Placing the jewel on his forehead) 

Dusted with the fiery glow 
of the ruby set on my forehead, 
your face wears the splendour 
of u lotus tinged by dawn's light. 

URVAsr *. Love, you speak sweetly. But we have been gone from Pratisthana a 
long time. At any moment your subjects will begin to complain. Come, 
then. Let us go. 

KING : As you say, lady. 

(Both rise) 

URVASI • Now, how do you wish to go? 

KING : Your walk is alluring, lady, but take me home 

on this cloud you will change to a sky^going chariot, 
with flashes of lightning for glittering banners 
and stripes of bright rainbows adorning the sides. 

(He dances a car carl) 

A SINGER OFSTAGE : Reunited with his mate, 

bristling with royal joy, 
the young goose roams the sky 
in a chariot his love bestowed. 

(They exit to this song) 

Translated by David Gitomer 



KSLIDSSA : ^AKUNTALAM 
(c. 4th century a. ».) 


Saiu/ira/am is by universal critical 0(>iiiK>n. Kafidasjs dramatic masierpfecc. While 
admiraliun iraditiwally goes lo ihc founh act because of ihc touching leave-taking scene, 
modern Judgement gives a higher place to ihc iifth act because of its dramatic quality. The 
tender sentiment of parting from near and dear \n the hermitage gives place to the stern and 
a!most heartless trial set up at the royal court. 

.^ukunlall with the king's hetr in her womb, has arrived with high hopes of a royal 
welcome at the palace. But fate (in the form of Durvica'.s curse) has so clouded Ihc memory 
of King Dusyanta that the whole episode of Sakuntald is erased from his mind, which is now 
buried in liaa*m intrigues. The result is an altercation between the sclf-righicous king and the 
equally sell-righteous and disciplined asramites. 

As a last resort the guileless jakuntala herself tries to revive hi.s memory and fails. All 
this is a direct upshot of dx occidental loss of the signet ring. The wIk>Ic Act presents the 
conflict of two ways of lilc opposed to each other: the artificial city life and the natural and 
serene life of Die hermitage. 


ACT-V 

(The Kinj^ un<l the Jester enter; both sit down) 

JESTHR Pay atfention to the music room, friend, and you'll hear the notes of a 
song strung into a delicious melcKly...thelady Hamsapadikaispracti.sing 
her singing. 

KINO . Be quite so I can hear her! 

Voice in the air (Singin,i^) 

Craving sweet 
new nectar, 
you kissed 
a mango bud once— 
how could you 
forget her, bee, 
lo bury your joy 
in a lotus? 

KING: The melody of the song is passionate. 

JESTER: But did you get the meaning of the words? 
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KINO I once made love lo her. Now she reproaches me for loving queen 
Vasumati. Friend Madhavya. tell Hamsupadikathat her words rebuke me 
soundly. 

jtsTrR As you command ! (He rises} 

but if that woman grabs my hair tuft, it will be like a heavenly nymph 
grubbing some ascetic ...there go my hopes of liberation! 

KINO : Go! Use your courtly charm to console her. 

JESTER What a fate! (He exits) 

KINO (To himself) Why did hearing ihc song’s words fill me with such 
strong desire? Tm not parted from anyone I love. 

Seeing rare beauty, 
hearing lovely sounds, 
even a happy m;in 

becomes strangely uneasy. 

perhaps Itc remembers, 
without knowing why. 
loves of another life 
buried deep in his being. 

(He stands hewilJenul. Then the kin ft's chamberlain enters) 

otAMBLRijMN * At my age. look at me! 

since I took this ceremonial bamboo staff 
as my badge of office in the king's chambers 
matiy years have pas.sed: now I use it 
as a crutch to support my faltering steps. 

A king cannot neglect his duly. He has just risen from his seat of Justice 
and though I am loath to keep him longer. Sage Kanva's pupils have Just 
arrived. Authority to rule the world leaves no lime for rest. 

The sun's steeds were yoked before lime began, 
the fragrant wind blows night and day. 
the cosmic serpent always bears earth's weight, 
and a king who levies tuxes has his duly. 

Therefore. I must pertomi my of lice 

(Walking around and looking) 

Weary from ruling them like children, 
he seeks solitude far from his subjects, 
like an elephant bull who seeks cool shade 
after gathering his herd at midday. 

(Approaching) 

Victory to you. king! Some ascetics whodwell in the forest at the foothills 
of the Himalayas have come. They have women with them and bring a 
message from Sage Kanva. Listen, king, and Judge! 
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KING : (Respectfuliy) Are they Sage Kajriva*s messengers? 

CHAMBERLAIN: They are. 

KING : Inform the teacher Somarata that he should welcome the ascetics with the 
prescribed rites and then bring them to me himself. Til wait in a place 
suitable for greeting them. 

CHAMBERLAIN : A$ the king commands. (He exits) 

KING : (Rising) Vetravati, lead the way to the fire sanctuary. 

DOORKEEPER : Come this way, king ! 

KING: (Walking around, showing fatigue) Every other creature is happy when 
the object of his desire is won, but for kings success contains a core of 
suffering. 

High office only leads to greater greed: 
just perfecting its rewards is wearisome— 
a kingdom is more trouble than it*s wc^th, 
like a royal umbrella one holds alone. 

TWO BARDS OFFSTAGE : Victory to you, king! 

FIRST BARD : You sacrifire your pleasures every day 
to labor for your subjects— 
as a tree endures burning heat 
to give shade from the summer sun. 

SECOND BARD . You punish villains with your rod of justice, 

you reconcile disputes, you grant protection— 
most relatives are loyal only in hope of gain, 
but you treat all your subjects like kinsmen. 

KING : My weary mind is revived. 

(He walks around ) 

DOORKEEPER: The teiTace of the fire sanctuary is freshly washed and the cow is 
waiting to give milk for the oblation. Let the king ascend! 

KING : Vetravati, why has Father Kanva sent these sages to me? 

Does something hinder their ascetic life? 

Or threaten creatures in the sacred forest? 

Or do my sins stunt the flowering vines? 

My mind is filled with conflicting doubts. 

DOORKEEPER : I would that these sages rejoice in your virtuous conduct and come 
to honour you. 

(The ascetics enter; Sakuntald is in front with GautamI; the chamberlain 
and the king* s priest are in front of her) 

CHAMBERLAIN: Come this way, sirs! 

SARNGARAVA: Stradvata. my frimi: 
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I know that this renowned king is righteous 
and none of the social classes follows evil ways, 
but my mind is so accustomed to seclusion 
that the palace feels like a house in flames. 
saradvata : Tve felt the same way ever since we entered the city. 

As if I were freshly bathed, seeing a filthy man. 
pure while he*s defiled, awake while he*s asleep, 
as if I were a free man watching a prisoner. 

I watch this city mired in pleasures. 

sakuntalA : (Indicating she feels an omen) Why is my right eye twitching? 
cautamT: Child, your husband's family gods turn bad fortune into blessings ! 

(They walk around) 

PRIEST: (Indicating the king) Ascetics, the guardian of sacred order has left the 
seat of justice and awaits you now. B^old him! 

sarngarava : Great priest, he seems praiseworthy, but we expect no less. 

Boughs bend, heavy with ripened fruit, 
clouds descend with fresh rain, 
noble men are gracious with wealth— 
this is the nature of bountiful things. 

DOORKEEPER : King, their faces look calm. Tm sure that the sages have 
confidence in what they're doing. 

KING: (Seeing SakuntalS) 

Who is she? Carefully veiled 
to barely reveal her body's beauty, 
surrounded by the ascetics 
like a bud among withered leaves. 

DOORKEEPER ; King. 1 feel curious and puzzled too. Surely her form deserves 
closer inspection. 

KING: Let her be! One should not stare at another man's wife! 

Sakuntala : (Placing her hand on her chest, she speaks to herself) My heart, 
why are you quivering? Be quiet while I leant my noble husband's 
feelings. 

PRIEST: (Going forward) These ascetics have been honoured with due cer¬ 
emony. They have a message from their teacher. The king should hear 
them ? 

KING: I am paying attention. 

SAGES : (Raising their hands in a gesture of greeting) May you be victorious, 
king! 

KINO: I salute you all! 
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SAGES May your desires be fulfilled! 

KINO Do ihe sages perform austerilics unhampered? 

SAGES : Who would dare obstruct the rites 
of holy men whom you protect— 
how can darkness descend 
when the sun's rays shine? 

KING; My title 'king* Ls more meaningful now. Is the world blessed by Father 
Kanva’s health? 

SAGES: Saints control their own health. He asks about your welfare and sends 
this message.... 

KING ; What does he command? 

sArnoarava At the lime you secretly met and married my daughter, affection 
made me pardon you both. 

Wc remember you to be a prince of honour; 

Sakuntala Ls virtue incarnate— 

the creator cannot be condemned 

for mating the perfect bride and groom. 

And now that s\im is pregnant, receive her and perform your sacred duty 
together. 

GAUTAMt Sir. I have something to .say, though 1 wasn't appointed to speak: 

She ignored her elders 
and you failed to ask her kinsmen— 
since you acted on your own. 
what can I say to you now? 

SakuntalA . What does my noble husband say? 

KING What has been propo.sed? 

sakuntalA : (To herstlf} The proposal is as clear as fire. 

sArnoakava What's this? Your Majesty certainly knows the ways of the 
world! 

People suspect a married woman who stays 
with her kinsmen, even if she is cha.ste— 
a young wife should live with her husband, 
no matter how he despi.ses her 

KINO : Did I ever marry you? 

SAKUNTALA (Visibly dejected, speakinf^ to herself) Now your fears are real, 
my heart! 

^arngarava ; Does one turn away from duty in contempt 

because his own actions repulse him? 

KING; Why ask this insulting question? 
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^Arngarava : Such transformations take shape 

when men are drunk with power. 

KING: This censure is clearly directed at me. 

GAUTAMI : Child* this is no time to be modest. I'll remove your veil. Then 
your husband will recognize you. 

(She does so) 

KING : (Staring at Sakimtala) 

Must I judge whether 1 ever married 
the {lawless beauty they offer me now? 

I cannot love her or leave her. like a bee near 
a Jasmine filled with frost at dawn. 

(He shows hesitation) 

DOORKEEPER. Our king has a strong sense of justice. Who else would hesitate 
when beauty like this is handed to him? 

sArngarava ; King, why do you remain silent? 

KING: Ascetics, even though Vm searching my mind. I don't remember 
marrying this lady. How can I accept a woman who is visibly pregnant 
when I doubt that I am the cause? 

sakuntalA : (In a stage whisper) My lord casts doubt on our marriage. Why 
were my hopes so high? 

SARNGARAVA : It can't be! 

Are you going to insult the sage 
who pardons the girl you seduced 
and bids you keep his stolen wealth 
treating a thief like you with honor? 

sAradvata ; Samgarava. stop now! Sakuntala. we have delivered our message 
and the king has responded. He must be shown some proof. 

SAKUNTAiJk: (In a Stage whisper) When passion can Cum to this, what's the use 
of reminding him? But. *l’s up to me to prove my honor now. (Aloud) 

My noble husband.... 

(She breaks off when this is half spoken) 

Since our marriage is in doubt, this is no way to address him. Puru king, 
you do wrong to reject a simple-hearted person with such words after you 
deceived her in the hermitage. 

KING : (Covering his ears) Stop this shameful talk! 

Are you trying to stain my name 
and drag me to ruin- 
like a river eroding her own banks, 
soiling water and uprooting trees? 

SAKUNTALA: Very well! If it's really true that fear of taking another man's wife 
turns you away, then this ring will revive your memory and remove your 
doubt. 
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KING : An excellent idea! 

sakuntalA ; (Touching the place where the ring had been) Fm lost! The ring 
is gone from my finger. 

(She looks despairingly at Gautaml) 

CAUTAMi : The ring must have fallen off while you were bathing in the holy 
waters at the shrine of the goddess near Indra's grove. 

KING: (Smiling) And so they say the female sex is cunning. 

SakuntalA : Fate has shown its power. Yet. I will tell you something else. 

KING : I am still obliged to listen. 

Sakuntala : One day. in a jasmine bower, you held aloius*leaf cup full of water 
in your hand. 

KINO: We hear you. 

SAKUNTA1.A : At that moment the buck I treated as my son approached. You 
coaxed it with the water, saying that it should drink first. But he didn't 
trust you and wouldn't drink from your hand. When I took the water, his 
trust relumed. Then you jested. 'Every creature trusts what its senses 
know. You both belong to (he forest.' 

KING * Thus do women further their own ends by attracting eager men with the 
honey of false words. 

GAUTAMf : Great king, you are wrong to speak this way. This child raised in an 
ascetics' grove doesn't know deceit. 

KINO : Old woman. 

When naive female beasts show cunning. 

What can we expect of women who reason? 

Don't cuckoos let other birds nurture 
their eggs and teach the chicks to fly? 

sakuntalA : (Angrily) Evil man! you see everything distorted by your own 
ignoble heart. Who would want to imitate you now. hiding behind your 
show of justice, like a well overgrown with weeds? 

KING : (To himself) Her anger does not seem feigned; it makes me doubt 
myself. 

When the absence of love’s memory 
made me deny a secret affair with her, 
this fire-eyed beauty bent her angry brows 
and seemed to break the bow of love. 

(Aloud) 

Lady. Dusyania's conduct is renowned, so what you say is groundless. 
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^akuntala : Ail right! I may be a self-willed wanton woman! But it was faith 
in the Puni dynasty that brought me into the power of a man with honey 
in his words and poison in his heart. 

(She covers her face at the end of she speech and weeps) 

SARNGARAVA: A wUful act unchcckcd always causes pain. 

One should be cautious 
in fonning a secret union— 
unless a lover's bean is clear, 
affection turns to poison. 

KING ; But sir, why do you demean me with such warnings? Do you trust the 
lady? 

sArngarava : (ScomfuUy) You have learned everything backwards. 

If you suspect the word of one 
whose nature knows no guile, 
then you can only trust 
people who practice deception. 

KINO: I presume you speak the truth. Let us assume so. But what could I gain 
by deceiving this woman? 

SArngarava : Ruin. 

KING : Ruin? A Puru king has no reason to want his own ruin! 

sARADVATA ; Sarhgarava, this talk is pointless. We have delivered our 
master's message and should return. 

Since you married her, abandon her or take her— 
absolute is the power a husband has over his wife. 

OAUTAMI: You go ahead. 

(They start to go) 

sakuntalA : What? Am 1 deceived by this cruel man and then abandoned by 
you? 

(She tries So follow them) 

GAUTAMI : (Stopping) Saifigarava my son, Sakuntali is following us, crying 
pitifully. What will my child do now that her husband has refused her? 

sarngara : (Turning back angrily) Bold woman, do you still insist on having 
your way? 

(Sakunsala trembles in fear) 

If you are what the king says you are, 
you don*t belong in Father Kanva's family— 
if you know that your marriage vow is pure, 
you can bear slavery in your husband's house. 

Stay ! We must go on ! 
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KING: Ascetic, why do you disappoint the lady too? 

The moon only makes lotuses open, 
the sun's light awakens lilies— 
a king's discipline forbids him 
to touch another man's wife. 

SARngarava ; If you forget a past affair because of some present attachment, 
why do you fear injustice now? ^ 

KING (To the priest) Sir. I ask you to weigh the alternatives: 

Since it s unclear whether I'm deluded 
or she is speaking falsely— 
should 1 risk abandoning a wife 
or being tainted by another man's? 

PRIEST : (Pehberatinj*) I recommend this. 

KING Instruct mef I'll do as you say. 

PR iifST. Then let the lady stay in our house unt il her child is bom. I f you ask why: 
the wise men predict that your first son will be bom with the marks of a 
king who turns the wheel of empire. If the child of the sage's daughter 
bears the mark'i ^congratulate her and welcome her into your palace 
chambers. Otherwise, send her hack to her father. 

KING . Whatever the elders desire. 

PRiF.ST • Child, follow me! 

sakuntalA Mother earth, open to receive me! 

(Weepif},{t, Sakuntala exits with the priest and the hermits. The kinf*. his 
memory lost through the curse, thinks about her) 

(Voice Offstage) Amazing! Amazing! 

KING : (Listening) What could this be? 

PRIEST : (Reentering, amazed) King, something marvelous ha.s occurred ! 

KING : What? 

PRIEST: When Kanva's pupils had deported. 

The girl threw up her arms and wept, 
lamenting her misfortune... then ... 

KING : Then what*? 

PRIEST : Near the nymph’s shrine a ray of light 

in the shape of a woman carried her away. 

(All mime amazement) 

KING; We've already settled the matter Why discuss it further? 

PRIEST ; (Observing the king) May you be victorious! 

(He exists) 
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KING : Vetravati, I am bewildered Lead the way to my chamber! 

DOORKKEPER : Come ihis way, my lord! 

(She walks forward) 

KING . I cannot remember marrying 
the sage's abandoned daughter, 
but the pain my heart feels 
makes me suspect that I did. 

(All exit) 

Translated hy Barbara Stoler Miller 



^UDRAKA: MRCCHAKAJIKAM 
(c 4th century a. d*) 


Sodnki's Mrcchokafikam "Little Gty Cart (c. a. o. 400) is one of those plays in ClusicaJ* 
Sanskrit whose popularity hu remained constant down the centuries and which has also proved 
successful on the modem stage in difTereni languages. 

It is a romantic comedy with plentiful humour and satiie. which belongs to the genre 
prokarci^a and gives room for multiple social relations. The note of realism, which is so rare 
in the Classical Romantic drama, comes in here and anains prominence. 

The theme of the play is universal in so far as it aims at presenting a rich courtesan 
as the heroine whose ambition in life is to achieve the status of a wedded wife even spuming 
riches from dignitaries. Thai a courtesan also can sacrifice everything for love, to exchange 
her gold'laden toy for an earthen one. hints at the noble and virtuous hero exposed to the worst 
indignities by his poverty due to his bourvjless generosity to othen in distress. 

The above theme in the main plot is reinforced with a slight variation in the subplot 
of a Brihmin advenUirer who is prepared to become a thief to gain the hand of his beloved, 
but who assists in the final revolution which puts an end to the misrule of the reigning king. 

Sodraka's humour manifests itself in many forms in this theft scene. There is the irony 
of situation when a thief choorcs a pauper's house for the exercise of his profession because 
he has been misled by the outward appearance of the mansion. The act of boring a hole in 
the wall becomes an artist's handiwork. Strangely enough, the jester talking to his friend in 
his sleep hands over the bag of precious ornaments kept by the heroine VasaniasenS for safe 
keeping with the heroCliudaita, into the thiefs out-stretched hands. There cannot be a greater 
irony of situation which has been fully exploited by the playwright to yield maximum dramatic 
effect. 

Cfijudacta is painted u such an ideal person that his first response to the report of theft 
is one of delight that the thief has not been disappointed for all his labours. Bui he is with 
overwhelmed sorrow at the thought that nobody would believe him if he should (ell the truth. 
He does not want to lose the confidence of the heroine at any cost. The jester is at his wits' 
end. In this hour of crisis, we see the noble wifeof the hero rushing to his rescue and presenting 
her precious necklace to be handed over to the courtesan in place of her lost ornaments, a 
necklace even costlier than the omamenu lost 

The whole scene Is thus full of dramatic suspense, surprise, turns and cross-turns. It 
will keep the spectators on the edge of their seals. 

ACT-in 

varrdhamAnaka : The kindness that a noble master shows 

To servants shines even in poverty; 

Rich who are arrogant and vain 
Are guilty of the utmost cruelty. 

You cannot keep the cattle from the com, 


The extract from Sodraka'i Mrechak^ikom from TV Ctosxice/ Triptych by Henry Wells is reproduced 
Courtesy Prof. H. H. AnUah Gowda and the tostitoie of Common wealth and American Studies and English 
Language. Mysore. 
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The rash adulterer from his neighbour's wife, 
Or the gambler from his passion for the game; 
Each man is shouldered with his vice for life. 

It's long ago since CSrudatta left 
For a song-recilal; stiU he isn't home. 

Now it is well past midnight. As for me, 
ril snatch a bit of sleep here in the entry. 

(He lies down. Cdrudalta and Maitreya enter) 
CARUDATTA : How Splendidly Rebhila sang tonight! 

The lute is an inestimable pearl 

Though not extracted from the ocean's depths. 

It quiets the impatience of expectant lovers, 

It comforts lovers who are forced apart, 

Proves both a source of kindly consolation 
And stimulant to the enamoured heart. 

MAITREYA : That may be so—but when do we go home? 
cArltdatta : How splendidly ReUiila sang tonight! 

MAITREYA: Two things always make me laugh: a woman 
Entoning Sanskrit and your fine art-singer. 

The woman speaking Sanskrit always hums 
Like a heifer with a ring thrust through her snout. 

The man who sings is like an aged priest 
Chanting dirges in a faded voice. 

His forehead garlanded with wUting Hewers. 

Utese things do not amuse me. 
cArudatta : No, dear friend, 

Rebhila sang delightfully tonight. 

How was it possible not to enjoy him? 

A voice both passionate aiKl delicate. 

Warm and yet smooch as an unbroken ring— 

Who could celebrate its varied tones? 

I seemed to hear an unseen woman sing. 

Though the inspired recital now is passed, 

I hear it still, even if the voice be mute. 

Its smooth notes running through all modulations, 
Accompanied by the glory of the lute. 

It soared to heaven on a complex crescendo 
Then in a languorous descent retreated, 

Yet all its moods were harmonized in one. 

Its finest passages ence^, repeated. 

MAITREYA : Come, come, my Mend! Even the loud-mouthed dogs 
Here in the maitet-place now sleep in peace. 

Enter the house. Look there! Even the moon 
Has left her palace and yielded to the dark. 
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CARUDA1TA: You are fight. The crescent moon with silver horns 

Floab to the horizon and a long eclipse, 

Just as an elephant dives in dark waters 
Seen only by his tusks pure ivoiy tips 
MAiTREYA :Well. hcfC we OTC at last. Come Vardham^aka! Open the door I 
vARDffAMANAKA Thill IS Mditfcya's voice. 

So master CSrudatta's home at last! 

I must unlatch the door. — — Master. I bow to you 
And to Maitreya also. Your beds ore made 
So you may go to sleep immediately. 

(Cuf'udntfu and Manreya sit down) 

MAiTKKYA: Vardham^uku, summon Radanika. To wash our feet. 
CARUDATTA Oh no, fof .she is sleeping. 

Wc should not awake her. Let her rc.st. 
vardiiamanaka . ril get the water, tlicn. and you. Maitreya. 

May wash our master's feet. 
maitreya ; Did you hear that ! 

This wretched son of a slave declares that he 
Will bring ihe water and then .suggesLs lo me, 

To me. a BrAhman, that I wash your feet! 
carudatta : O then. Maitreya, you may bring the water And good 
Vardhamitnaka wash my feet. 

vardiiamanaka I shall !— Please bring the water hero. Maitreya. 

fTV/ry do as indicated) 

CARudatta Also bring water for this Brahman. His feet 

Must be washed too. 

MAITREYA : Oh, what'.s ihc good of that ? 

ril soon be kicking up the dust again, 

Like any pack-ass who has just been whipped. 
vardhamAnaka ; But master Maitreya. you also arc a Brahman ! 

MAITREYA : Oh ycs, but as a grass-snake is a snake 
Among the host of serpents, 1 am here 
A Brihman among Brahmans. 

VARDHAMANAKA : No master, still 

I'll wash your feet.-Here is the jewel-box 

1 am to guard by day and you by night. 

(He gives Maitreya the box and goes out) 

MAITRCYA : What, is this abominable thing still here ! 

Is there no thief in all our city to steal 
This box that robs me of sleep ? Look, my good friend, 
ril simply leave it in the inner court. 
cArudatta : You shall do nothing of the son. The hetaera 

Placed this treasure as a trust to keep 

In safety. You, as a true Brahman, guard it 

Until its safe return. — — Now let us sleep. (They lie down) 
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CARUDATTA : (Murmuring as he rests) 

Though the inspired recital now is passed. 

1 hear it still, even if the voice be mute. 

Its smooth notes running through all modulations, 
Accompanied by the glory of the lute. 

It soared to heaven on a complex crescendo. 

Then in a languorous descent retreated. 

Yet all its moods were harmonized in one. 

The finest passages encored, repeated. 

MAiTREYA I Afu you asleep ? 

CARUOATTA ; O. virtually I am: 

Sleep pours its waves over my head and eyes; 

Like age, it comes unseen, silent and dim, 

Stealing away the energy from man. 

More powerful as its strength is drawn from him. 
MAiiKEYA : That is all well and natural. Let us sleep! 

(The rti’O sleep. Sarvilaka enters) 

SAKviLAKA : Just now by art and force I made a hole 
In the outer fence by which to enter in 
And execute my task. I crawl and rub 
My ribs on earth, a snake shedding its skin. 

(He glances at (he sky and smiles) 

Ah. now the moon is sinking; now thick clouds 
Blanket the stars; now with her heavy clouds 
Of darkness Mother Night conceals her hero 
Whose thievish art vexes the royal police. 

So ! Now that 1 have breached the outer wall. 

And entered the garden, I must pierce the house. 

Vulgar opinion underrates our an 
Because our victims lie in sleeps dark den, 
Preversely scorns our subtle strategy, 

Calling US brigands who are valiant men. 

It does not know how much to be preferred 
1 $ independence to hateful poveny; 

Besides, the slayer of the Pandava chiefs 
Was Drona's son. a prowling thief, like me. 

Where, I wonder, is the entrance best ? 

Well, entrance can be made in various places 
Prescribed by ordinance of Kleptology, 

Where the wall's enfeebled by imperfect drainage. 
Where corrosion eats the bricks and masonry. 

Where no noise will be made and where no women, 
Lurkers by night, are likely to give heed, 
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Where all is done in keeping with the rules, 

With utmost smoothness and extremest speed. 

Here in this spot the wall's already cracked 
By sunlight and by dripping from the eaves; 
Saltpeter undermines it; also ratholes.— 

Bravo ! My work progresses splendidly. 

Good augury for the Scms of (he Enlightened.— 
Now I must think; how shall I breach this wail ? 
The Lord of the Golden Javelin prescribes 
Four methods for such cases. Wherever bricks 
Are terra cotta they should be displaced; 

Wherever clay, they should be carefully hewn; 
Wherever earth, they should be flushed with water; 
Wherever mud. they should be neatly sawn. 

These being terra cotta must be removed. 

The hole may well be like a lotus bloom, 

A square, a crescent moon, an eclipse, the sun, 

A swastika, a common ewer or jar 
Out of which serviceable waters run. 

Now by what means can 1 display my art 
So that tomorrow when the crowd shall see 
My skill they may be smitten by admiration 
At my exertions and proficiency ? 

Since these bricks are terra cotta, I believe 
The hole shaped as a ewer will serve me best. 

That is the type that I intend to use. 

When I had pierced the walls of palaces 
Saltpeter undeimined in other days 
Citizens next morning viewed my works 
With adverse criticism or generous praise. 

Glory be to the young god KArttikeya, 

Who hean my prayers! High praise to the adored 
Servant of BrahmS, Lord of the Golden Javelin, 

To Siva's son and master of magic, my lord ! 

To me, his foremost follower, he has given 
The ointment of invulnerability. 

When I am anointed guardsmen see me; 

Blows from swords will leave me sound and free. 

O what a shame ! I left my measuring-tape !— 

Still my Brahmanic cord will serve as well. 

Indeed this cord proves to have infuiite uses, 
Especially for a Brahmana such as me. 
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It can be used to measure holes in wails. 

To pull down jewels from upper shelves, to make 
The firmest bolt fly open, to bind a wound 
When one is bitten by a gnat or snake. 

Now to take measurements and gel to work ! 

(He works, then stops to exomine the breach) 

With one brick more removed this breach will do.— 

Damn it I I've been bitten by a snake. 

(He binds his finder with the cord, indicates pain and then recovery) 
What sure relief! Good. I am well again ! 

(He works further, then peers into the hole) 

What's this ? A light is glimmering in the house ! 

Over the ground a watch^lamp's steady glow 
Extends its golden beam across the night; 

It glitters as upon a touchstone's face 
A grain of gold projects its radiant light. 

(He works further) 

Good ! The hole's completed. I'll go in. 

But no. I'll not go in till I have pushed 
This miuinikin inside to serve as spy. 

(He pushes the mannikin inside) 

Glory to the God of Robbers ! No one's there ! 

(He crawls through the hole and looks about him) 

Ah ! Two men are sleeping. So first I'll open 
Tlie door to give me passage for escape. 

Damn it ! The house is old. The side-door squeaks. 

I must get water. Wherever can I find it? 
fHc searches for water, finds it and carefully pours some on the door) 
I hope this leaning door will not slide off 
Us hinges and make a clatter. But I'll risk it. 

(He opens the door) 

Now I must discover if these two men 
Are just pretending or are really sleeping. 

(He watches them closely, then makes an abrupt move) 

So ! I am sure these men are really sleeping. 

Their breath is even, deep and undisturbed; 

Their eyes are firmly shut but not too tight; 

Their eyelids never tremble, their limbs aio strewn 
Over their beds, showing no shudder or fright. 

Moreover, the lamp shines fully in their faces; 

Were they awake, they would resent its light. 
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(He glances around him) 

Why here*s a dram, a flute, a lute, a vina. 

Some musical pipes, and there a pile of books. 

Docs a music or dancing master own the house ? 

With its palatial front that cannot be. 

Now I shall fmd whether this poverty 
Is actual or pretended. Perhaps the owner 
Hides his wealth from sight of kings or thieves ? 

(My wealth is also of the underground) 

ril strew my magic grains. So. so. they tell me 
These people are poor. I may as well now go. 

MAiTREYA (Talking in his sleep) Look there, my friend f I seem to see a hole 
In our wall. I seem to sec a thief. So please 
Take in your charge your precious jewcUcasket. 

SARViLAKA : Who is this man who sees me and makes fun of me. 

Even though it is clear that he is poor ? 

Must kill him-^r is he. possibly, dreaming ? 

(Ife looks intently) 

He spoke the truth, or in the flickering Iamp*light 
I see a box wrapped in a wretched bathrobe. 

111 take it with me—But stop ! Would it be honorable 
To add to the calamity of a man 
Sunk from a distinguished family 
To poverty like my own ? Fll leave the house. 

MAiTREYA : Good friend, if you refu.se to take this casket 
You will do evil, as a man who chains 
A cow or who rejects a Brahmana's wish. 

SARVILAKA : Kow can I deny this pious prayer 

Envoking both the cow and the Brahmana? 

HI take it.— Still, the night-lamp may reveal me. 

I cany a moth just to extinguish lights. 

Now ril employ it.— Look, I have released it. 

Its frantic fluttering round about the lamp 

Puts out the light.— Ah ! darkness of damnation ! 

Put out the light and then put out the light ! 

Should 1 not rather regret the darkened honour 
Of my BrShmanic family ? I'm Sarvilaka. 

Son of a wealthy, noble Brahman, read 
In the four Vedas, and I, too, a Brahman; 

I have done this crime for Madanika 
A courtesan ! Yet this overrules all; 

I must obey a Brahman's clear demand. 

(He reaches for the box) 
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MAJTREYA : How cold your fingers are, my dearest friend ! 
i^AKViLAKA : How dull I am ! My ringers mut be cold 

From pouring out the water. I must warm them 
Inside my arm-pit. 

MAiTPEYA : Have you got it, friend ? 
sARviLAKA ! I cannot decline a Brahmans wish.— 

Yes, I have it. 

MAfTKEYA : Now I shall sleep as quietly 

As a merchant after he has sold his wares. 
sARiVfLAKA : Sleep for a hundred years illustrious Brahmana ! 
Ah. must the light of my Brahmanic family 
Be dimmed for Madanika’s sake, a courtesan? 

My life above all others has been blackened. 

A curse on poverty, that of all ills 
Drives valiant men, regardless of the cost. 

To crimes which at the moment they commit them 
They themselves must execrate the most ! 

Now ! must go to Va.santasenas palace 
To purchase Madanika's liberty.— 

Ah, 1 hear steps ! 1 hope it's not the watchman, 
ril stand here still, pretending Tam a column. 
What are the police to me, bold Sarvilaka ? 

1 climb like a cat. run like a deer, I dive 

Like a hawk, attack like a dog. whether men wake 

Or sleep; 1 take as many forms as maya; 

I crawl on the earth as slyly as a snake. 

I know as many tongues as the Goddess Speech; 

1 pierce the darkness like a lamp; I slip. 

Through chink.s like a lizard; 1 gallop like a horse. 
[ swim through water smoothly as a ship. 

When I must dan away, 1 am a serpent; 

1 am a mountain if the word is stand; 

I am swift as an eagle, sharp-eyed as a rabbit; 

I snap like a wolf; I have a lion’s command. 
RADANIKA : (Entering) What’s the (rouble here ? Vardhamanaka 
Was sleeping near the entry. He isn’t there. 

I fear I must awaken good Maitreya. 

SARVILAKA : (About to stcb the intruder, but sees Radanika) 

O. it’s only a woman. I must go. (Exit) 

RADANIKA : What’s this ? A thief has cut a hole in the wall ! 

I see him running away !—Maitreya, Mitreya, 

Wake up ! A thief has made a hole in the wall 
And is running off. 
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MAITREYA : Whai’s that you're saying, slave ? 

Whai ihicf has made ? What hole is njnning off ? 
RADANIKA: Don’l laugh, you foolish man ! Why, can'l you see it ? 
MAiTREYA : II looks as if a second door was open.— 

A thief who cut the wall was in our house 
And just now left. 

CARUDATI A Why, nonscnsc, stop your joking ! 

This i.s no joking mailer ! Look yourself ! 
carudatta : Where is it ? 

MAITREYA ; Here. 

CARudatta * Really, this is a breach 

Deserving a profound examination. 

The bricks have been removed with utmost care. 

Piled carefully aside and neatly placed; 

The aperture is narrow at the top. 

Broadening conveniently about the waist; 

The mansion's noble hcun has burst apart, 

Feeling Jl.sclf by hr:,v men's touch disgraced. 

Such scrupulous labour makes a work of art ! 
maitkeya Two types of persons could have done this work 
A foreigner or one practising his skill 
In breaking into homes. No citizen 
Of Ujjayini would do it. Everyone here 
Knows what meagre wealth our house contains. 

CAKUDAi i A * Yes. probably a stranger made this breach 

With such incomparable care and art. 

Ignorant that we slept as only those 

Sleep to whom poverty grants a carefree heart. 

To sec our elegant, our stately house 
Filled him with hopes that ended in dismay; 

Exhausted in accomplishing his breach, 

Poor man, he groped dejectedly away. 

What explanation can this unlucky ma^ 

Give to his friends ? He only can report 
He pierced the noble mansion of the son 
Of a merchant-prince and there uncovered nothing ! 
MAITREYA . Who cao be sympathetic with a scoundrel ? 

Perhaps he ruminated to himself 

'This is a house where I can fetch a casket 

Of precious stones or may be find a box 

Of golden ornaments ?— Now 1 come to think of it, 

Where is the jewel-box ?—My friend, habitually 
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You tell me I am a ninny or a fool. 

But surely I was wise when I requested 
That you should lake the cOvSket in your care ! 

If 1 had not done so, how easily 
This scoundrel might have made away with it ! 
cArudaita Don't joke in such a matter ! 

MAITREYA : Tliough Pm a fool. 

I know the proper time and place for joking. 
carudaita When did you hand it to me ? 

MAITREYA. When I told you 

Your hand was cold. 
caruoatta ; Can it be po.ssibic ? 

(He pauses, then says jokinfily) 

My friend, I have some happy news for you. 
MAITREYA You mean, it was not stolen ? 

(AkUDAiTA ! It was taken. 

MAITREYA Thcn how is there good news ? 

CARUDATIA Why, that the robber 

Did not exert himself without result. 

MAHKEYA Bui it was a treasure given us in trust. 

CARUDATTA. Ah yes, in trust ! (He faints away} 

MAITREYA Tukc courugc. fficnd ! Take heart ! 

Why faint because the thief stole a deposit ? 
(Arudaita . Who will believe Ihe thing that really happened ? 

Now that my sacred honour has been wrecked 
All people will distrust me. Poverty. 

We know, is always dubious and su.spect. 

Till now my fate has shown (o me some kindness, 
Stripping me only of my property; 

Now it is wholly cruel, having stolen 
My precious honour and integrity. 

MAI TREYA : In this casc, 1 should just deny it all. 

I would say, what trust ? Whal person left it ? 

Who took it ? Name ihc several witnesses ! 
CARUDATTA: Should I resort to lying ? No PII beg. 

For sooner than stoop to falsehood I would die. 
ril win the money ;o restore the trust 
But never soil my honour with a lie. 

RADANiKA: I mu.st tell my mistress, Dhuta. what occurred. {Exit) 

(Dhutd enters, followed by Radanika) 

DHUTA : You say my husband's altogether unhurt. 

Maiireya, loo ? 
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RADANIKA ; They have received no wounds; 

Bui Ihe jewels of the courtesan were stolen. (Dhutd swoons) 
Mistress, take heart, take heart ! Recover yourself ! 

DHUTA : You told me (hat my husband is safe and sound. 

But it were belter if his body were hurt, 

His untarnished honour still unwounded. 

Fate dallies with the fortunes of the poor 
Who are merely dewdrops on a lotus' petals. 

My only treasure is a necklace of pearls 
Given me by my mother. My noble husband 
Might be too proud to take it. Servant, ask 
Maiireya to come here. 

RADANIKA I obcy you, lady. 

(To Maiireya) Our mistress longs to see you. good Maitreya. 
MAITFEYA : WhCte is shC? 

RADANIKA She is there. Do, please, go to her ! 

MAITREYA : Madamc, I greet you. 

DHUTA : Welcome ! Turn to the ea.st. 

MAiTREYA : 1 have turned. 

DHUTA . Then kindly take from me this necklace. 

MAiTREYA : Mudomc, what do you mean by this request ? 

DHUTA : Today I celebrate the Feast of Pearls. 

I wish to make a present to a Brahman 
Appropriate to the season. Since he had 
Another present from another person, 

I beg of you. accept these pearls instead. 

MAITREYA ; Thank you.—I shall take this to my friend. 

DHUTA Also. Maiireya. please keep well in mind 
The delicacy of his feelings. (Exit) 

MAITREYA ; (Aside) What a woman ! 

carudatta : MaJtreya has been absent a long time. 

[ hope that in his agony he has not 

Done something rashly.—Maitreya, O Maitreya ! 

MAITREYA : 1 am hcTe. my friend. Take this ! 
cArudatta : What docs this mean ? 

MAITREYA : This. sir. is the profit coming to you 

From marriage to a woman worthy of you. 

CARUDATTA : Ah, now my loving wife takes pity on me 

I feel how desperately poor 1 am. 

When a man's prosperity is gone 

And kindness from his spouse sustains his life. 

He becomes the woman, she the husband, 

She becomes the husband, he the wife. 
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But no, I feel I am no longer poor: 

My wife, in her incomparable devotion, 

Gives me her property with love untold. 

Equally loyal in our joy and sorrow, 

Shielding my honour, which poor men rarely hold. 

Maitreya. take this necklace of rare pearls 
To Vasantasena. There report to her 
I lost her Jewels in a gambling match 
And beg her to accept these pearls instead. 
MAITREYA ; But, surely, you would not give up this necklace, 

A treasure which the four oceans fructified. 

In restitution for a paltry trifle 
That brought our household neither food nor drink. 
And at the last was stolen by a thief ? 
carudatta : Do nol say so ! She left her gems in pledge 

With me, and it is obvious ! I must 
Reward her with this necklace to declare 
How reverently I thank her for her trust. 

I beg you. then, and (ouch you on the heart— 
Respect my wishes, do not return to me 
Till you yourself have seen her take the necklace ! 
Also, I have demands on Vardhamanaka: 

Quickly restore the wall; see that each brick 
Is well reset precisely in its place. 

I must save the royal police a scandal 
Which otherwise might bring them in disgrace. 
Maitreya. be proud and not apologetic. 
maitreya , How can a person who is poor be proud ? 
CARUOATTA ; Observe, my friend, I am no longer poor: 

My wife, in her incomparable devotion. 

Gives me her property with love untold. 

Equally loyal in our Joy and sorrow. 

Shielding my honour, which poor men rarely hold. 

So go, my Mend. A.s soon as 1 have bathed 
I shall perform the usual morning rites. (Exeunt) 


Translated by H.W. Wells 



VI^SKHADATTA : MUDRSRSKSASA 
(c. 6th century a. d*) 

In the whole ran^c of Sanskrit drama, there is no other play exclusively devoted to the tfieme 
of political intrigue located in history. Tht plot is very inincate and Ls full of surprises and 
suspense. The clash of two major characters— Canakya and Raksasa with their moves and 
countermoves keeps us guessing about the events to follow till the very end. The plot turns 
round the clash between the Nanda-loyalist minister Rak.su.sa who wants to unseal the usurping 
king Candragupta and Canakyu the architect of the new regime. Within a large group of spies, 
each one tries to outwit the other. In the denouement, the surprising revelation comes that 
Canakya is really making Candragupia's power secure hy enlisting the support of R&ksasa. 
cornered eventually. 

The playwright Visakhadaiia exhibits his supreme dramatic art in the construction of 
the play and the Act selected here illustrates the fake quarrel staged by Canakya to mislead 
his rival Kdksusa. Its pen*picture of a royal court incorporating ilic characteristic strains of 
bardic panegyric and hard lulling dialogue strike.s the spectators with admiration and wonder. 

ACT-III 

(Enter C(wdruf*upta's Cluimberlain) 

CHAMBERLAIN ! My senscs, which feed themselves on the objects that feed 

you. 

Desire, 

Have lost their power to perceive their objects any more. 
The limbs, which once 1 commanded, have lost their vigour 
now. 

Desire — 

Old age has put its foot upon your head and vainly 
do you pine ! 

(He circles the stage, looks about, and continues as though addressing 
people present) 

Listen, ye servants of Sugahga Palace! His Majesty Candragupta, whose 
name be honoured, sends you his orders: wish to watch the City of 
Flowers in all the splendour which the celebration of the Full Moon 
Festival today will tend to it. See to it that the upper terraces of the palace 
are made ready to receive my presence. (He listens) What are you 
saying? You ask if his Majesty does not know that the festival has been 


Two Plays Ahciertt tndia by i. A. B. Vm Bujtcnen: reproduced by pemiistion. 
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cancelled? Ah, dupes of fate, how dare you suggest such a thing. It may 
cost you your head ! Hurry now ! 

Let the beauty of yak plumes dial rival the luster 
Of the Kaumudi Festival's shining full moon 
Now commingling with blossoms embrace all those columns 
Which arc fragrant with incense that bums at their feet. 

Let the flowery sprinkle of sandal perfumes 
Now quickly revive with i\s favours this earth 
Which so long now has carried the lion-claw throne 
That it scem.s to have dropped in a swoon ! 

(Listcniii}:) Whai do you say ? You are running already? Run. 
good men, run! 

KING . Candraguptn is arriving, the king, 

Who has resolved to shoulder with a will 
The yoke (hut, heavy though it was, had long 
Been borne before him by his royal sire. 

But while the father trod with certain step 
A well-known path, unstumbling in the rough 
The son, in the uncertainty of youth. 

Still stumbles, though he holds the burden light. 

VOICE OFrsTAGE : This way, your Majesty. 

(Enter (he King and a female Bodyguard} 

KING : (To htmself) To a king who himself is not masterful enough to plot 
his own course of royal dutie.s, royalty is indeed a cause of great 
displeasure. If he acts in other people's interest, his own interest must 
suffer; and king who has forsaken his own cause is king no longer. If 
the cause of others counts more with him than his own, why, he has 
become their servitor. And how can a man who serves others savor the 
ta.sic of pleasure? 

The fortune of kings is hard to placate, even for kings who possess 
themselves. 

She flees from the severe, but does not stay 
With those whose meekness is inspired by fear. 

She hates the foolish but no more does love 
The very learned. Trembling for the bold. 

She mocks the overcautious, AIa.s! 

Luck, like a courtesan in great demand. 

[>emands the utmost to be served and pleased ! 

Now my minister has instructed me that 1 should quarrel with him and, 
for a short lime at least, rule independently, 1 agreed, but with great 
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reluctance, as though 1 had agreed to a crime. Still, as long as our 
thoughts ore elevated by his guidance, we are always independent. For 
a pupil who does the right thing Is never restrained. Only when he 
foolishly strays from his path, does he feel the teacher's goad. Good 
pupils therefore are never corrected, if they want to be good; for, averse 
as they are from acting independently, they never reach the point where 
they are made to feel their dependence (Aloud) My lord Vaih'mari, 
conduct me to SugSnga Palace. 

CHAMBERLAIN : This Way, your Majesty. 

(They circle the stage) 

CHAMBERLAIN : Here is the palace. Ascend gently, your majesty, very gently. 
(King ascends the stairs to the upper terrace. Upstairs he looks out into 
space) 

KING : Oh, the unsurpassed beauty of a sky resplendent with the loveliness 
of autumn ! 

The autumn sky flows like a river, slowly. 

And pure, with here and there a late white cloud 
Emerging like a sandbank. All round 
The skies are noisy with the gabbling cries 
Of cranes, and when night falls clusters of stars 
Dot the heavenly pond with lotuses. 

Fall shows the swollen waters of the rivers 
Their humbler place, and makes the paddy fields 
Bow under the proud burden of their ears. 

It cures the peacocks of (heir frenzied lust 
As of a poison, and to all the world 
It thus imparts its old propriety. 

The autumn, like a messenger of love. 

At last has taken Ganga down from heaven 
Where she had quarreled with her Lord. 

A God of many mistresses, and leads 
Her, glibly telling many lale.s of love. 

Grown calm but thin from suffering. 

To her new husband, all the rivers* lord ! 

(He scans the panorama) Aho! I see that the city has not yet begun the 
celebrations. Why not? My lord Vaihlnaii, has the Full Moon Festival 
not been proclaimed in the city as 1 ordered? 

CHAMBERLAIN :But Certainly, your Majesty! The festival has been proclaimed 
in the city as you ordered. 

KINO: My lord, have the citizenry ignored our command? 

CHAMBERLAIN ; (Stopping his ears): Heaven forbid, your Majesty ! Your 
commands have nowhere on earth ever been disregarded ! Would your 
own subjects fail to obey? 
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KINO r My lord Vaihinah, why ihen do 1 see that no celebrations have been 
started in the city ? Look. 

No courtesans do grace with lazy steps. 

Stowed by the burden of their hips, the streets 
In the gay company of libertines, 

Bandying Jokes and witty compliments. 

Nor do the wealthy rival one another 
With mansions festively displayed, nor shed 
Their wonted caution to indulge the whims 
This feast brings thought of with their womenfolk. 

CHAMBnkLAiN :Your Majesty, the thing is... 

KING : What is it ? 

CHAMBERLAIN : Ycs, your majesty. The thing is ... 

KING: Speak up, my lord ! 

CHAMBERLAIN : Your Majesty ! the festival has been cancelled ! 

KiNt; : (Angrily) Ah ! By whom? 

CHAMBERLAIN : Beyond this I am unable to enlighten your Majesty. 

KING : Surely my lord C^akya has not robbed the spectators' eyes of a 
perfectly lovely sight ? 

CHAMBERLAIN I Who cise, your Majesty, could countermand your orders and 
live ? 

KING r Sonotlara ! 1 wish to sit down ! 

GUARD : Here is the throne, your Majesty. Pray be seated. 

KING : (Sitting down) My lord Vaihinari, I wish to see my lord Cdnakya! 

CHAMBERLAIN : As your Majesty commands. (Exit) 

(Enter Cdnakya. His face betrays concern mixed with anger. He is at 
home and seated) 

canakya (To himself) How dare that evil-minded Raksasa erect himself as 
my rival ! Indeed he presumes to overreach the power of my genius 
thinking that just as 1, Kautilya, departed from the city after my 
humiliation, dangerous as an angry colna, to exterminate the Nanda and 
make the Maurya, his bastard, king in his stead, so he, Rgksasa, will 
now eclipse the lustre of Maurya the Moon !... (Fixing his gaze straight 
before him, as though Raksasa is standing there) Rlksasa, RSk^asa ! 
Give up your useless resolution ! You are not dealing with an arrogant 
Nanda whose affairs are looked after by incompetent councilors, but 
with a Candragupta ! You are no Kautilya. The only thing we have in 
common, and to which you may rightly aspire, is hatred of the principal 
enemy. (He reflects) But I need not trouble my mind too much with 
this. Paravataka's son Malayaketu is completely surrounded by my 
agents, whom I have shown their opportunities. Siddharthaka and my 
other spies are already at work carrying out their missions. And now 
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that I am stajting a quarrel with Candragupia, as a diversionary 
manoeuvre, 1 am master enough in (he art of estrangement to alienate 
the enemy king from my enemy minister. 

{Enter the Chamberlain) 

CHAMBERLAIN : (Aside) To sefve is to invite trouble ! He who serves a king 
dreads first of all (he king himself, (hen the king's minister, then the 
king's favourite, and whatever other parasites happen to be in the kind's 
favour. Poverty forces one to earn one's daily ball of rice with 
obsequious looks and hypocrisies. No wonder (hat the prudent call such 
a degrading living a dog*s life ! (He circles the staf*e and looks up) Here 
is Canakya's house. Let us enter. (He enters the gate and lottks about 
him) Oho! Is this the splendour in which an imperial minister lives ? 

A broken stone to break up cowdung cakes; 

A mound of.sacred gra.ss his students brought; 

And kindling sticks laid out to dry (hat bend 
The roof skirts of a cottage near collapse ! 

Yes, he can well afford to call his Majesty Condragupia simply the 
Maurya! 

For even those who always talk truth 

Are tempted by their poverty to seek 

Their gain and praise the king with tireless tongues 

For all his nonexistent qualities. 

Such is the potent working of desire 

Look on their king with no more interest 

Than they might show for one stray stalk of straw. 

(Looking straight ahead, overawed) Oh, there is his Excellency 
Canakya himself. 

He who took hold of (he world and taught two kings, 
Maurya and Nanda, to rise and set at once, 

And with his all’pervading light surpassed 
The thousand-rayed light of a briefer sun 
Whose spells of heat must take their turn with cold ! 
(Kneeling on the floor) Victory, your honour! 

CANAKYA : Vaihinari ! What brings you here ? 

CHAMBERLAIN : My lofd his Majesty Candragupia. whose totuslike feet are 
crimsoned by the ruby rays of the diadems that tremble on the bowing 
heads of kings, prostrates himself before your Honour's feet and 
requests to see you whenever your dutie.s permit it. 

cAnakya : The Maurya wants to see me ? Vaihinari, my cancellation of the 
Kaumudl celebrations has not yet reached his ears, has it ? • 

CHAMBERLAIN : It has, my lord. 

CANAKYA : (Angrily) Who told him ? 
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CHAMBERLAIN : (Ftighiened) Please, my lord ! His Majesty noticed with his 
own eyes that no festivities were going on in the city when he came 
to Suganga Palace. 

cAnakya : Of course, I see it now, rascal ! You set the Maurya up against 
me while I was gone, what else ? 

(Chamberlain remains silent and hows his head in fear) 

cANakya : It is amazing how the king’s retinue conspires against Canakya ! 
Where is the Maurya ? 

CHAMBERLAIN ! His Majesty sent for you from the Suganga Palace, my lord. 

canakya : (Rises) Conduct me to SugOnga Palace. 

CHAMBERLAIN : This way. niy lord. 

(Both circle the stage) 

CHAMBERLAIN ; Here is the palace. Please ascend gently, your Honour, very 
gently. 

CANAKYA : (Ascending the stairs: looking up. To him.Kclf. with joy) Ah. the 
Maurya is seated on hi.s throne. Excellent, excellent ! 

The Lion throne is empty of the Nanda.s 
Who had abused their royal privileges. 

And taken by the Maurya.. chief of princes. 

Tis graced at last by one who equals it ! 

And these three virtues of this throne do now 
Triple the pleasure that I find in it. 

(He approaches) Maurya. victory be yours ! 

KING ; (Rising from his throne and touching Cdnakya's feet ) My lord, 
Candragupta bows to you ! 

cAnakya : (Taking the ktngs's hand) Rise up. my son ! 

May hundred upon hundred of awed kings 
Approach thee and approach thee from 
The remote ranges of Himalaya 
Where Ganga'.s iridescent cascades play 
And cool the mountains with their waterfalls. 

Down to the southern ocean's farthest shore. 

Bright with the hue.s of many^splendoured gems. 

To rest the jewels of their diadcm.s 
Humbly upon thy feet ! 

KING t And so it has befallen by your grace. !t needs no further wishes. Sit 
down, my lord. (They both sit down, their seats arranged according to 
rank) 

cAnakya : Maurya. why have you summoned us ? 

KING : To favour ourselves with your presence, my lord. 

CANAKYA: (Smiling) Enough counesves,Maurya. Kings do nol summon vheir 
officers without purpose. Tell me your purpose. 

KtNG; What is your Honour's purpose in prohibiting the Full Moon Festival ? 
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canakya: (Smilinf>} Then you have summoned me to reprimand me, 
Maurya ? 

KING : No. not reprimand you. 

CANAKYA ; Why then ? 

KiN<i : To a<idrcss a request to you. 

cAnakya : If that is so, Maurya, should a pupil not respect the whims of those 
to whom he only may address requests ? 

KtNCi I do not doubt it. But your Honour has never indulged a whim witholit 
a reason, so there seems to he occasion for a question. 

CANAKYA : Maurya, you know quite well that Canakya never acts without 
reason, even in his dreams ! 

KiNCj And ihcrerom my curiosity makes me loquacious. 

CANAKYA : Listen, Maurya ! The authorities on politics describe three kinds 
of government; that which depends on the king alone: that which 
depends on the minister alone; and that which devolves equally on both 
the king and the mini.sicr. Your government, Maurya, depciuts entirely 
on your minister. And since I am in complete cliargc. why need you lire 
both tongue and mind by inquiring into my motives ? 

(Ktnit averts his face in anfter. OJIsta,\ie two Bards hc}tin to sin}*} 
rmsTUARo The Autumn cleans the heavens as with ashes 
That mirror white the whiteness of the kasas. 

Washing the dark hide of the nightly sky, 

Spotted by clouds, with moon s wide net of rays; 

It wears the moon like a white .skull about. 

And smiles with (he white decks of swarming swans; 

May Autumn, wondrously resembling Sivu, 

No ie.ss divinely, wipe away your cares ! 

May Visnu’s half-closed eyes that open slowly. 

A little red at (he lirsi break of sleep. 

When he awakes on hjs broad .serpent couch 
And rises from his pillow, Sesa's hoods— 

At first they shun the sudden glare of light 
That shines in gems, their takes seems heavy, tears 
Bud as he yawns and stretches out his limbs— 

Now wakefuly watch over you for ever ! 

SECOND UARD : Sire, kings of your mettle 

By the creator created 
As vessels of valour. 

Lords of all world. 

Who defeat wiih their might 
Enemy elcphani.s 
Streaming with rut. 

Will no more than a lion 
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Suffers the breaking 
Of any commandment 
At any occasion, 

But prove their contempt 
For the other’s conceit. 

No king is a king for the jewels he may wear. 
If it is not for his word that others must fear ! 


CAnakya (Listening to himsclj) The first is a blessing, which praises the 
beauties of the season by lending them the fonn of a revered God. But 

the second? I don’t understand it. {Hv ponders) Ah, I sec. a trick 

of Raksasas ! You are discovered, evil genius ! Kauiilya is still awake ! 

KING My lord Vuihinari, give (hose bards a hundred thousand gold pieces. 

cmambrrijMN : As your Majesty commands. {He rises and circles the .v/ctgrj 

canakya : i Angrily) Vaihinari. don’t go yet. Maury a. why -spend a fortune for 
nothing ? 

KING Am I king or a prisoner that all luy deeds have to he checked by you ? 

CANAKYA : Maury a, kings who won’t apply ihctaselves will commit errors. 
If you will not suffer reproof, attend to your duties. 

KiN(i 1 am attending to my duties 

CANAKYA : Tliat suits us. We are attending to ours. 

KING II that is true. 1 wish to hear whut rc.sults you except from the 
cancellation of the festival. 

CANAKYA : And I. Maurya, should like to hear what results you expect from 
having the festival at all. 

KING In (he first place, obedience to my orders ! 

cAnakya ; And my first purpose in cancelling the festival, Maurya, was 
disobedience. Your orders are like garlands of unfading flowers worn 
on tltcir heads by hundreds of kings as far as the shores of the four 
oceans v/hose coasts are dark with tonuHa blossoms and whose waters 


arc churned by whales. But if your decree meets in me an obstacle, it 
proclaims to the world that your sovereignty is icmered with humility ! 

KING : Is there another reason ? I want to hear it. 

CANAKYA : There is. 

KING : Speak. 

CANAKYA : Sonotiara, tell Acala, the scribe, to give you the document listing 
Bhadnibhaia and the oilier defectors. 

GUARD : As you command, your Honour. (Exit and re-enter) Here is the list. 

CANAKYA : (Takiitft if from Ifcr) Listen, Maurya. 

KING : I am all attention. 

CANAKYA : (Reading aloud) *Tliis list contains the names of prominent 
citizens, who first sided with his Majesty Candragupta but have now 
defected to Malayakctu: 

'*Bhadrabhata, commander of tlic elephants, 

'^Punjsadatta, commander of the horse, 
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**Hiagur;ua. nephew io Candrubahu. (he Grand Chamberlain* 

'Trince Balagupta, dislant kin lo His Majesty. 

**R(ijasena, His Majesty's govcnior, when His Majesty was 
prince, 

'Bhagunlyana, younger brother to Siinhala, commander of 
the unnies. 

'Rohilaksa. son of the King of Malva. 

“Vijayavarmuii. chieftain of a warrior clan/’ 

So far the list. 

KING I want to know, my lord, why they have defected. 

C'ANAKYA : IJstcn. Maiirya. Bhadrabhaia, commander of the elephants, and 
Purusadatta, commander of the horses, were addicted li> women, wine, 
and hunting, and neglected their elephants and horses. So I dismissed 
them and put them on a subsistence allowance. They changed their 
allegiance and went over to Mafayakctu where they now have their old 
commands. Hingurata and Balagupta were both greedy, ajid considered 
the allowance you granted (hem loo small. So they went over the 
Malayakclu. in the hope of getting more. Rajasena, your old governor, 
came suddenly into great wealth on your ascension, with the gold, 
elephants, and hotscs you gave him. He went over lo Muluyuketii 
because he was afraid (hat you would take everything back. Now 
Bhagurayann. He i.s General Simhala'.s younger brother. At the lime he 
wu.s a crony of Purvaiaka and when Parvataka was assassinated, he 
abducted Malayakclu and invented the story that [, Onakya, had caused 
the prince's father to be killed. When the clique of Candunudasu etc., 
who were working against you. had been punished. Bhagurayanu fled 
in fear that hi.s own crimes would he visited on him and went over to 
Maluyaketu. The prince lived up to (he gratitude he owed him for saving 
his life and raised him at once to the rank of minister. Rohitaksa and 
Vijayavarman. finally were loo proud to bear the fact that you gave their 
rclatjve.s gifts as great as you had bestowed upon them, and. piqued, 
went over to Malayakctu, Tliese arc the causc.s of their disaffection. 

KING But if you knew^ the causes, why did you not at once take counter 
measures ? 

CAnakya : No counter-measures were feasible. Maurya. 

KING : Why not ? Were you incompetent lo find any, or were there otJier 
motives? 

CANAKYA : Would I have been incompetent lo think of any ? Indeed, there 
were other motives. 

KtNG: 1 wi.sh to know what motives you had for not acting in time. 

CANAKYA : Listen. Maurya. and keep my words in mind. 

KINO • ! shall do both, Proceed. 

CANAKYA : As you know, there are two courses of action in dealing with 
disaffected subjects. Maurya—benevolence and punishment. Consider 
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benevolence. It would have meant restoring Bhadrabhata and Purusadalta 
to their old offices, after they had been dismissed from them. In the case 
of individuals like them, negligent in their discharge of their responsi- 
bilities because of their addiction to vices, reinstatement would have 
meant the collapse of llie entire foundation of the kingdom; for the 
elephants and the horses are a kingdom's foundation. How could we 
have dealt benevolently with Hihgurata and Balagupia ? They arc so 
greedy they would not have been satisfied had I given the entire 
kingdom away to them. What difference would agrceableness have 
made in the case of Rajasena and Bhdgurayana, the one afraid to forfeit 
his wealth, the other to forfeit his life 7 And what kind of favouritism 
could have won back the sympathies of Rohitfiksa and Vijayavarman. 
who were so proud that your equal gifts to their relatives enraged them 
? The first altcmaiive, benevolence, was therefore precluded. So was 
punishment. Before all. we had to avoid losing the confidence of those 
subjects who were still attached to the Nanda dynasty, and wc most 
certainly would have lost it if, so soon after taking over from the Nandas, 
we had borne down severely on a group of prominent citizens who had 
been on our .side all along. 

Now Malayakctu has secured the allegiance of our old partisans. 
Aided by their prestige, as well as by Raksusa\s counsel. Malayakctu 
presently stands ready with a considerable force of barbarian kings to 
attack us and revenge hi.s father's death. Thi.s is a time to labour, not 
to play! So I called off the Full Moon Festival. The citadel must be 
fortified at once. Arc we to waste time feasting 7 

KtNG : Many questions remain, my lord. 

CAnakya : Ask freely. Maurya. Much remains to be explained. 

KING : Then I shall ask. 

CAnakya : And I shall an.swer. 

KING . The cause of all this unpleasantness is Malayakctu. Why did you fail 
to prevent his escape 7 

CANAKYA : Had we prevented him from escaping, two courses would have 
been open to us. Either to punish him. or to give him half the kingdom 
as we had promised his father. If we had punished him, wc would have 
demonstrated our ingratitude. The conclu.sion would obviously be that 
we had also killed his father. On the other hand, what possible advantage 
was there in handing over half the kingdom to him, except just a.s a 
demonstration of gratitude ? So I chose to let him get away. 

KING : So far so good. But can you answer why you failed to act against 
Rak^sa, when he was still in the city ? 

CAnakya : RSksasa has an undying loyalty for hi.s master; he also ha.s lived 
in this town a long time. With the complete confidence which people 
who value character, or still follow the Nandas, would have had in him, 
with the genius and''resourceftilness he possesses, the multitudes of 
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allies he cun cull up. and ihc funds he can dispose of. he would most 
certainly have provoked a serious revolt in the city hud he remained 
here. But if removed far enough» even though he iniKhi cause some 
disturbances abroad, he would not he tut> hard to handle. So we lei him 
gel away. 

K[^(J: But why not take care of him somehow, as lung ns he was here ? 

CANAKYA : Did wc not take care of him 7 Surely wc ‘somehow’ pulled him 
out and discarded him. like a ihoin that is lodged in the heart ! * 

KING Why did you not capture him by hucc ? 

('Anakva : Maury a. he is a demon ! If wc had tried to capUire him he would 
cither have killed himself or have finished off our men. And botli would 
have been bud. You wouhl have lost either a great man or ihc llower 
of your army. A man like Kaksasa has to be approached like u wiki 
elephant: wc must manage lo tame him. 

KiNCr Wc cannot surpass your argument w'iih one ol ours, my lord. In any 
case, Raksasa emerges as a more admirable man. 

CANAKVA • (An,iinly) Then I. should I add ? No more of this nonsense ! Wlial 
has he accomplished 7 

KIN(; Lisien, if you doiVl know ! This vciy «klmirable man stayed in the cily 
as long a.s it pleased Inm. even alter wc had captured n. He pul his fool 
on our ihroat. When our victory was pi(H;laiinci1 throughout tlic town, 
he resisted our forces witli all his inighi. And wnh Ihe grand display 
of his iactical skill he has driven our mind to such a confusion lhat now 
I no longer dare trust niv own men. however much they may deserve 
my tnisi. 

( ANAKVA : (Lan^lnn^f And that is all he has done. Maurya 7 

kin(7 Is n not enough ? 

CASAKVA : I ihouglu pci haps he had upriKJtcd you. as the Nandas wore 
uprooted: or had raised Malayakeiii to the ascendancy on earth lo wliich 
you have been raised ! 

KiN(i 'Hial was anolhers doing. What has ii lo do with you, my Lord ? 

CANAKYA : Ingraic ! 

Who did untie his hair with fingertips 
Tliai .shiK>k with the tremors of mounting rage. 

And swore, for all the world lo hear, u long. 

Long vow to nnish a whole dynasty 7 
And v.ho took on the nine heroic Nandas, 

Whose treasuries were mexhaiiMiblc 
And slaugJitoied them like sacrtficial beasts 
While Raksasa looked on 7 

% 

The fires that burnt their corpses bla^e today 
And cast upon (he sky. where patient vullure.s 
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Circle about on wide unhuiried wings, 

A cloud of smoke that obl'uscaics the sun. 

And with their tcinpimg smell of dripping marrow 
Gladden the beasts that haunt the burning-grounds ! 

KfNc* That was the doing ol lute, which hated the Nandas. 

CANAKYA : Only (he stupid believe in hue ! 

KING But the wise do not abuse it ! 

CANAKYA (In a ru}*€) Maurya, you want to ride me like a serf ! Beware ! 
My hand ams to my hair again. 

(IIf ^namp.s tlw ^irotnuD 
My lout studs itioving on another vow ! 

You light my fury's lire again which died 
Only with time und all (he Nandas race ! 

KING (Alarmed, Uf hnnsdf) Ayi ! He i.> really enraged ! 

The bloodshot gliiicr of his eyes sptirks fire 
Under the dark smoke ol his frowning brow. 

Although the cleansing water of his tears. 

Quivering on his lashes, teinpei> it. 

And Ranh shook with so great a vehetnence 
Under brs stamping loot that she mclhinks recalled 
How Siva once did stage the Mood of Dread. 

And stamped her boards in his fierce dance of death. 

CANAKYA : {ConfroUw)* Ins pretended fury) Maurya. Maurya, enough of 
words I If you (hink better of Raksasa. give him my sword of slate ! 
(He throws down hts sword, rises, and stares before inm as though at 
some one present. To honset!) Raksasa, Riiksasa, don’t be misled by the 
swoop of your genius which seeks to defeat a Kautifya’s mind. For the 
entire phu) you set afoot to alienate the king from me, because you could 
easily defeat a Maurya no longer loyal lo Canakya, will, my shrewd 
diplomat, end in your own accusation ! 

KINO: My Lord Vaihmari. make it known to my subjects that hence forth 
Candragupta himself shall personally discharge his government without 
any regard to Canakya. 

CHAMBi:Ri.AiN: (To lumself) WliQi no honorific even ? No ‘my lord* Canakya. 
pliiii Cilnakya ! Why he has fora fact lost his power. Still, I mu.st not 
b^ame the king for the niLsiake he is making. If the king errs, it is the 
minister's fault. An elephant gets the name of being vicious through the 
carelessness of its handler. 

KING . Do you entertain doubts, my Lord ? 
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CHAMBERLAIN ; No doubts at ali, your Majesty. My only thought is how 

fourtunate it is that at last your Majesty is king ! 

KINO : (To himself) As long as we are wronged in this fashion, my lord 
CSnakya will be able to bring his plans to a successful end (Aloud) 
^onottar^! This exhausting diHerence has given me a headache. 
Conduct me to my bedchamber. 

GUARD : Come, you Majesty. 

KING : (Rising from his throne, to himself) Now that I have denied my teacher 
the respect that I owe him. I feel as though my heart is buried in the 
earth. How must shame rend the hearts of those who really abuse their 
leachers ! 

(Exeunt omnes) 

Translated hy J. A. B. Van Builenen 



HAR$A: NAGANANDA 

(c. 7th century) 


The Buddhist Idea! of compassion finds its greaiesi and most dramatic expression in King 
Harsa's (c a. o. 600) NS^dnanda or The Dflight of A/dgjs. In theme and treatment, it is 
modelled upon Candragomin's Lokibuinda (which exists only in its Tibetan version today). 

The tales of the Bodhisativa form an important branch of Buddhist literature. In life 
after life the Bodhisattva (would‘be-Buddha>-« in his as deer or bird or mar>^ lays 

down his life to relieve the distress of others in suffering and achieves merit which enables 
him to reach a higher birth in the next life. 

litis play IS based on one such story relating to the life of dcmi*god (vidyddharah 
JimOtavahana. Temperamentally lie is so generous that he gifts away the wish-fulfil ling tree 
to others, abdicates his throne and accompanies his old parents to the forest as he finds greater 
joy in .serving them than in ruling over his kingdom. 

It so transpires that he falls in love with a stddho princess Malay avail and they get 
married. This romance does not hinder his allegiance to spinlualiiy. While the jester and the 
others in the bride's place arc lost in fun and frolic, the hero is taking a walk on the seashore 
and he sees a huge mountain-like heap of bones. On learning from his companion Miiravasu 
that the heap comprises skeletons of Afdgaj killed by Garuda. he moved to the depths of his 
being, plans to help (he A/Jgtis 

Accidentally, he receives from the palace red robes meant for (he bridegroom. Suddenly 
there is a cry for help from the mother of Sankhacuda who. in a red cloak, is being led as 
a victim for Garuda on that day. JlmQtivahana approaches them artd comforts the lady by 
promising all help. But (he Ndga is no less heroic in stature and he refuses to be helped by 
the sacrifice of any other's life. The tragic situation and the competition between (he (wo 
stalwarts, each adamant about sacrificing his precious life, is indeed unique in dramatic 
literature. 

JimQtavihana. however, is favoured by the Cum of events when Sankhacuda goes away 
to a nearby temple to oHer his last prayers to God. Before he Fclums. Ganid^ appears on the 
scene and Jimutavihana ascends the victims's rock in his red cloak. He is mistaken for Lhe 
usual Nafia oBering and is carried away by Garuda. The moralistic tone and the ultimate 
triumph of good make this theme of self sacrifice uniquely tragic, since religious faith may 
provide a supernatural happy ending to the final act of the drama. 


The ratract from Hina's NdiOnanda from Tke Clotsktd Triptych by Henry W. Wells is reproduced, 
courtesy Prof. H.H. Anniah Gowda and (he Institute of Commonwealth and Ameikan Studies and English 
Language. Mysore. 
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ACT4V 

(The Chamherlatn and doorkeeper of the Scrof^lio enter. 

carrying two red cloaks) 
niAMUKRLAJN : As musier of the Court seraglio, 

I use my cane lo aid my governing; 

It serves both as staff for my old age 
And scepter, such as carried by the king. 

DOORKt-Ert’K. Most vciicrablc sir. \vhcrc arc you going ? 

CHAMBiiRLAiN . The quccti, prince Mitravasu's mother, orders 

Thai for ten nights I carry the red robes 
For Malay avail and her fiiK* young husband 
She now is staying with her husband’s father 
While he has gone with her own sun tu visit 
The wonders of ihc sea-shore I don't know 
If I should first go to sec her or him. 
ixx;KKLHnF,K Y(ui had much bcticr sev the princess firsl. 

h is c|uiie possible lhat by this time 
Jimutavahana has come home. 

CMAMBKRLAIN You aic quitc righl. And where would you be going ? 
DOOkKtr ri-K The king observes our New Years\s Festival 

Of Lanterns now approaches and that gifts 

For Malaya vat I and her youthful husband 

Must Ix' presented, so he urges me 

To aid ihe right selection of the olfcnngs. (EHnon) 

{The action shifts to the sea-shore. Jirnntavahana and Miltavasn enter i 
HERO Here forest luxuries are easily found. 

The green gr;Lss serves for couch, a stone lor chair. 

The shadow of a tree lor roof, the clear. 

Cool spring for drink, thick roots for wholesome fare. 

Wild deer are our companions. But one lack 
Is paramount : no suppliants complain. 

We cannot do good to any man, 

Charily must languish here in vain. 

MiTRAVA.su Ha.sien, prince, this is the fateful hour 

Marked by the massive turning of the tide. 

HERO: (Lisreninft) Now I can hear it ! What you say is true. 

The noise is swollen by successive roars 
Of rolling, huge sea elephants lhat Hood 
The hollow rock-caves with their w.sonancc, 

Deafening the ear with savage crash and thud. 

The tide sweeps in innumerable conch-shells 
Crashing like surf on boulders, ,sand or mud. 
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MrrKAVA.su Yes, ii has lumcd already, for the sca“.shore 

Grows brilliam with ihe gleam of sea washed gems. 

While waves are fragram wich ihe bieaih of nionsicrs 
Browsing upon clove scented shoois and stems. 

Look, Miiravasii. the Malaya hills 

Arc covered with such white, autumnal clouds 

They seem the peaks of Himalayan snow ! 

Ml rkAVASti Those arc not crests of the Malava hills: 

They are the mouiulcd bones ot* inurJcrcd ndfios. 
m-Ko Ah. why were these countless creatures killed ? 

MiTRAVASU 1'hcre was no wholesale slaughter. Hear what happened : 
Gaaida, the hird^king. the dreaded vulture. 

Daily dcvouoHl the snakes, snatching them up 
Out ol the lowest hell of waters, paiicd 
Hy funous win(f-s(onn.s fjoin cxtciulcd wings. 
iiiKo Ah, but that suhlimitv was cniel ! 

4 

What haj>|>eiK*d nest ? 

MiiKAVASi' Why. then ifw king. Basiiki. Nvameil (lanula that the race of 
vs on Id Ik totally deslntyed. 

Then did Ua.siiki a.sk Ins eneinv 
To eat him first ? 

Ml IK. WASH No. no 

111 Ko Wh.it happened next ? 

MiTKAV.A.su Then the tUtfUt king informed Gan id a 

11iat thiough his fearful visits ihiaa women 
In rhiuisamls lost their children by unnalural 
Almrtions. when from tear and tenor the lelii.s 
Issued from (he tonncnieil hcnly dead. 

So he inaintnined Ihe race would be extinguished 
Inevitably to the slayers*s los,s. 

Hence he oficred lo pmvnlc u 
Eiich day, which fierce Garuda might consume 
Descending for it lo the lower world. 
ttrRO How well the na^a king protects his race ! 

Is there not one among these countless thousand 
Tongue-forked snakes gcncrou.s enough lo give 
His life to save the life-span of another. 

To feed the foe and let his bioihcr live ? 

MITRAVASU This offcr satisfied tiu.* king oI biixls. 

Tlic hones of nrrgtfi* whom the king Garuda 
Devoured through treaty with the ndi^a lord 
Now tic in hcup.s as white as mountain snow. 

Piled higher and higher as an endless hoard. 
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KERO; How strange that fool merely to save a body 
Full of unclcanncss should commit a crime. 

Not thinking that the weak, unstable flesh 
Is transitory and the tool of time. 

The na,<*a^' fate can only end In horror. 

(Aside) Would not my body save a single snake ? 

DOOKKEKPER : (Entering) I have climbed the hill looking for Mitravasu. 

Ah, there he is, standing beside the prince. 

Long life to you both ! 

MITRAVASU: Why have you come 

To greet us ? (The dttorkeeper whispers in Mitravasu's ear) 
Prince, my father calls me home. 
iu*:ro Well, you arc free to go. 

MiTRAVAStJ * You, too, should not 

Linger for long in such a place of danger. (Exit) 

HERO: I shall leave the hilltop and observe 
The tragic happenings along the .shore. 

VOICE: (Offsta^ie) Ah. SatikhachQda, my child, how can I live 

To see you eaten ? 
tiERO : This seems a woman's cry. 

Where can she be ? Why is she so distres.scd ? 

{He walks about. Sankhachuda enters followed by his mother, in rears, 
and a servant concealing two rof>es under his ch>ak) 

11 tE Mcmir.R . Ah, Sankhacuda, my child, how can 1 live 

To see you eaten (She touches his chin) 

When your moonlike face 

Has disappeared, hell will indeed be black ! 

.SANKHACUDA Mother, what hurts me most is your alarm. 

TiiH MOTHER (Toticfuny her son*s body) How can GaruJa in hi.s cruelty 

Devour these tender limbs of one who never 
Has looked upon the sun's celestial light ? 

SANKHACUDA. Do not cry for me, mother, any longer : 

At birth mortality as midwife takes 
A child in arms; the mother takes it next; 

Hers is the second sorrow. In such a world 
Why should humanity be sad or vexed ? 

THE MOTHER : Child, Stay a moment ! Let me sec your face ! 

SERVANT : Walk on, lord SahkhacQda. Why should you 
Regard her words ? Blinded by her affection. 

She gives no notice to the king's commands. 

SANKHACOoA : 1 Shall go Straightway towards my destiny. 

SERVANT : (Aside) Now I've led him to the slaughter hill, 

I mast present him with his robes of death. 
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HERO : Here is the woman.—This musi be her child. 

Why docs she moan ? There .seems no cause for fear. 

I shall go nearer. — They are talking still 
And well may give some clue. I must conceal 
Myself behind this tree to overhear them. 

.SERVANT : (In tears, with palms joined) Lord SankhacQda. I speak cruelly 
Only in following the kings' commands. 

SANKHACUDA : Speak freely, friend. 

SERVANT : Thc king of ndgas orders. 

SANKHACUDA . (Bowinf^ in reverenee) What are the king s demands ? 
SERVANT . That you put on 

This pair of crimson robes and climb the hill 
Of slaughter, so Garuda first may spy 
And then devour you. 

HERO How could he be abandoned 
By Basuki ? 

SERVANT . Take these red robes. 

SANKHACUDA . (Reverently) I do, 

Placing my sovereign's order on my head. 

THE MarHER . My son. my son ! A thunderbolt has pierced me ! (She faints) 
SERVANT * Time for Garuda's coming is at hand. 

I must leave quickly. (Exit) 

SANKHACUDA Mother, come buck to life ! 

THE MOTHER : (Refraining consciousness) O, my son, gained by a ihou.sand 

prayers, 

When .shall I ever see your form again ? (Embraces him) 
HERO ; Ah for ihe pitiles,s spirit of Garuda ! 

Surely the hard heart of the king of birds 
Is made of thunder when he casts away 
All pity and takes before a mother's eyes. 

Even from her very arms, her child as prey ! 

She searches earth and heaven itself for aid. 

Weeping to sec her innocent son defiled. 

Crying with persistent lamentations, 

Ts there no one who will save my child ?’ 

SANKHACUDA : Take hcait, take heart, my mother ! Be consoled ! 

THE MOTHER : How czu I bc consolcd ? The naga king 

Delivers you, my only child, to death. 

Why among all the countless thousand ndgas 
Should you be chosen for the sacrifice? 

Whatever way I turn I am miserable! 

HERO : What good is there if I possess a body 

Not given to one distressed, about to die. 
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Wholly descncd by his friends and kin ? 

What other putposc in (his world have I V 

1 shall approach him and offer him my aid. 

sankmacOda ; Bc brave my mother ! 

Tiin MCrrunR • How can I be brave ? 

Basuki. guardian of the na\*it world. 

Deserts vou. Who besides can save vou now ? 

# # 

Ht-Ro : {Comtofi foiMwd) I shall do so ! 

(The Mother covers her .wo with her cope ooJ approaches Jffm'fUmVta/io) 

THK MOturik . Garuda. feast on me ! 

The ndf*a king appoints me for your foiul 

HfRO How much she loves her child ! I should suppose. 

Despite of all the bird-kings obduracy. 

The dcpih of her affection would dissolve. 

Even the monster's heart to clcmcncv ! 

• 

SANKMACUDA Moilicf. (akc hcarl ! This man is noi Oariida ! 

Gunida's beak is dved wilh streams of hlCKHl 

• 

From broken skull-caps of the mtiio race. 

This pcisou has a saintly character. 

A gentle nature, a religious face. 

THt MOTtihR . To onc existing in the fear of deaih 

All the world upjKars to bc Garuda ! 

HLRO . What is the use of further talking, mother ? 

Only tlie deed is wailing lo bc done. 

TKh MOTHbk . Long life to you, my son! I pray, long life ! 
iiFKO Mother. haiKl to me the robes of death. 

Give me the outer garment and the hood, 

So rhal I May save your much-lovcd son. 

Offering my body as Gamda's food ! 
ntE MOTiifiR : (Covaw^i* her ears) Heaven forbid ! You have become my son 

No Ics.s that Sankhacuda. even more. 

Giving your body in the place of onc 
Who.se king declined lo pay the bitter score. 

SANKHACOOA This man mast have a more lhan human soul : 

He offers his own body for another 
As life itself were scarcely worth a straw. 

Though life seemed precious lo sage Visvamilra 
Who ate dog's flesh to save tt tn days of yore, 

Sage Gautama killed a friendly crane 
Who once had done a generous act for him, 

While great Garuda, Kasyapa's son, 
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Daily devours in naga^ trunk and Umb. 

(To Jlmuta\'ahai}a) In showing willingness to sacrifice 
Yourself, you prove your magnanimity. 

But do not. noble soul, be obdurate 
in your insistance now to rescue me ! 

Common creatures like myself are bom 
And die each day, their life a passing breath. 

Few like yourself would give life for another. 

Do not persist in sacrificial death ! 

What profit can there be in your resolve ? 

Renounce it. 

MKRO SankhacQda, do not place 

The least obstruction to my resolution 
Of doing good to others ! Here I find 
An opportunity that all too seldom 
Presents itself. — Give me the robes of death ! 
sANKtiAcOoA Generous friend, why should you plague yourself ? 

SankhacQda wilt not soil the name 
His family held unspotted as the pure 
And pearly conch-shell since the birth of time 
If you must pity us. devise some means 
By which my mother may not kill herself 
Through grief when I am dead. 

KhRo . But why delay ? 

If you desire to have your mother live. 

Then do not throw your precious life away. 

If your life she must live, in your death die. 

Give me the robes and save yourself today! 

This is the only course. Hand me the garments 
That 1 may put them on and climb death's hill. 

Go to your station. Have your mother walk 
Before you. It is likely that on seeing 
The slaughter, she will in a panic common 
To women still persist and kill herself. 

Do you see there the fearful place of murder. 

Strewn with the skeletons of slaughtered nagas ? 

The pile of bones is darkened by swift shadows 
From vulture's wings, bespattered with hot gore 
From blood-clogged beaks; vile, fish-like stench arises 
From nSga bodies by the ocean's shore. 

1 hear the thumping of crest^jewels falling 
From mouths of jackals, whom aJI men abhor. 
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sankhacGda : How could I fail to see this slaughter-house ? 

Indeed it much resembles Siva's body 
Seen in its ominous presentiment, 

Where rows of skulls about his angry brow 
Give his form its menacing content. 

So Garuda. daily gnawing bones 
Of nagas feels a sinister delight, 

Stripping the skull bare as the full-orbed moon, 

The bones as whitened as the moon is white. 

HERO : Go, SahkhacOda ! All words are useless now. 

SANKHACUDA : (Falling Qt the mother's feet) The moment for Garuda's flight 

is near. 

Mother, I implore you, go away ! 

In whatever future life I live 
May you be my mother, as today ! 

THE MOTHER . Are these your final words to me. my son ? 

My legs refuse to carry me from you. 

No other choice remains but staying here. 

SANKHACODA : (Rising) I shall quickly visit Siva's .shrine 

And then return to do my sovereign's will (Exit) 

(Looking about, with pleasure) I see good fortune favours my success; 

Two red cloaks come unexpectedly 

(The Chamberlain enters, carrying two red robes) 

CHAMBERLAIN The mother of Mitravasu sends to you 

These two red, festive garm^ts. Will you wear them ? 
HERO ; (With respect) Give them to me, Sir ! (The Chamberlain does so) 

My joyful marriage 

With Malayavatl bears a happy fruit. 

Lord Chamberlain, you are dismissed.-Go, carry 

My thanks and reverence to her royal Highness. 

CHAMBERLAIN: I shall do all your Excellency asks. (Exit) 

HERO : These two red cloaks, come at a timely hour, 

Presented to me here by the queen-mother, 

Are dear to me as bright symbolic robes 
For one who gives his own life for another. 

(Looking about) This violent wind that shakes Malaya Mountain 
Shows that the king of birds is drawing near. 

Vast wings obscure the sky, like giant clouds, 

A gale casts monstrous breakers on the strand, 

Threatening to deluge all the earth, 

Announcing doomsday imminent at hand. 

All ten quarters of the heaven are lit 
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With fearfiii splendour, as if twelve suns should glow. 

Elephants who uphold the earth are trembling, 

Dreading nature’s Anal overthrow. 

I must ascend the fearful rock of slaughter 
Before young SankhacQda has returned. 

This death-stone is delicious to the touch. 

Even Malayavati’s body though anointed. 

With sandal paste does not delight my soul 
As this grim rock of slaughter which I clasp 
With doing good to other as my goal. 

Even not to speak of Malay avail, 

I felt less pleasure on my mother’s breast 
Than I experience on this rock of death. 

Found in the ultimate occasion best. 

Come now Garuda. I shall wear the cloak (He puts it on) 
GARUDA : (Entering) I am impatient to devour a snake. 

I quickly reached Malaya Mountain here. 

Seeing the surface of the full-orbed moon. 

I thought of Sesanaga coiled in fear. 

My elder brother in the sun's chariot 
Smiled as his horses shied when I flew by. 

My wings swell like thick masses of the clouds 
Adhering to them, darkening the sky. 

HERO : Through the merit I acquire today 

In rescuing this snake may I acquire 
In future lives the gift for serving others ! 

This only is the sun of my desire. 

GARUDA : There lies my victim on the rock of death. 

Red-robed as if his trembling heart had burst. 

Flooding him with blood that I shall drink 
And 50 allay insatiable thirst. 

He dies for other nagas. dreading me. 

Quickly I shall snatch him up on high. 

Piercing him with a beak more keen than thunder. 

Bearing him bleeding through the frightened sky. 

(He snatches up JJmutayShana. A shower of flowers falls from the sky 

while drums sound loudly) 

What is the meaning of this miracle ? 

Why does a shower of blossoms fall through air 
Delighting bees with fragrance ? Why do drums 
Resound in heaven ? Ah, now the giant Tree 
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Of Paradise trembles from wind that comes 
Through frantic beating of my giant wings. 

Thunderclouds in desperate horror hurled 
Emit loud groans of terror as when death 
Threatens destruction of the total world. 

HERO . Happily I have attained my goal! 

GARUOA : (Looking at Jimutavahana) Seeing the mild behavior of this snake, 
Whom I so cruelly have made my prey, 

I find pa.ssion for devouring nagas 
Fully will be gratified today. 

I shall alight now on Malaya Mountain 
And quietly cat till 1 am satisfied. 

(Exeunt) 

Translated hv H. W. Wells 



MAHENDRAVIKRAMAVARMAN: BHAGAVADAJJUKAM 

(c. 7th century a. d.) 


This is one of t Ik two earliest faKical one-act comedies that have conic down to us in Sanskrit 
litcruiurc, the oilier being MaHavilO^u. Both arc likely to have been composed by King 
Muheiidravikramavarman, who ruled from Kunci in the beginning of (he 7ih ceniury A.D. 

Although Bharaia mentions pruhasana or farce as one of the ten types of drama, along 
side the premier foan H^faka^ we have no examples of these from any other writer upto (he 
time of this Southern king. 

As a departure from the idealistic and moralistic (rend prominent in (he nsiaka dealing 
with elevated characters and confined to the rasas of .rrrtjrdrc?. vlra and aJhhuta. (lie prahasana 
caricatures and satirises, without any venom, the ground real iiy of the social milieu of the lime. 
The playwright dctiherulcly adopts a colloquidi simplicity m his style and presents scenes from 
dully occiincncc in a city like Kunci. where several monks in colourful dresses jostle with 
prostitutes in a motley ciowd. Tlie play unmasks them cllectivcly, holding a mirror to them. 
It very successfully adopts the device of interchange ol personalities by a fiat and a highly 
hilarious comedy of cr<KS follows. One can well imagine what happens when a hermit and 
a hiirloi change places with each other— a hermit in a harlot's body and a harlot in a hermit's. 
Such pure entcriumnicm and food for laughter is very scaKC in Sanskrit whose concerns arc 
mostly serious. 

In Monanlasff, or (lie 'Farce of Drunkards', another device is adopted which is equally 
succc.s.sful under the intluencc of alcohol, the masks from the faces of characters who pose 
as saints arc tom away and they reveal themselves for what (hey arc truly, namely villains 
With mean concerns. Their drunken folly provides ample $cq)c for laughter and mcrTimcnl. 

THE [ AKCE OF THE PIOUS COURTESAN 
(The Coitr/esan enters with t\\'o Maid-Servantst 
cuuRitSAN : Dear Madhukarika, where, where is Ramilak^? 
madiiukarikA : Ajjuka, your gentleman, my dear brothcMn-iaw went into the 
city saying he would be coming soon. 
couRtRSAN : Dear, what could it be for ? 

MADHUKARIKA : Wlial else but to hurry up the party. 

COURTESAN : Haven't they had their fill of that party already ? 
MADHUKARIKA : You said it, Ajjuka! Tltat party is nothing but drinking, the 
kind which intoxicates and causes even the most modest of women to 
laugh. 
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COURTESAN : Go huny him up ! 
madhukarikA : Ail right, Ajjuki. 

(She exits) 

COURTESAN : Dear ParabhrtikS. where shall we sit ? 
parabhrtika : Ajjuk^ sit for a while on this stone bench; it's a lovely spot 
here with a mango tree full of flowers. Let Ajjuka sing a song. 
courtesan : All right, dear Parabhrtika. 

(They both sit down and sing) 

The God of Love stands in this park* 

His bowstring sounds the notes of cuckoos and buzzing bees; 
His arrow made of mango buds 

Strikes sure distraction even in the minds of sannydsis. 
DISCIPLE: (Hearing) Hey ! It's the cuckoo's call. No! It's not the call of the 
cuckoo. What is it ? (Realizing) It's the melody of a song as sweet as 
pSyasam drenched in ghee! All right, let me see. (He crosses and looks) 
Ah ! Who is that beautiful young lady, there* graced with those 
irremovable ornaments which give such a budding flourish to this 
garden ? 

PARABHRTIKA : Ajjukd. 

DISCIPLE : Oh* she's courtesan ! Blessed are the rich! 

PARABHRTIKA : Let Ajjukd sing another song. 

COURTESAN : All right. 

The friend of young ladies' side-long glances, 

The God of Love, intoxicated by the spring season, 

With an arrow of full-blown aSoka flowers. 

Pierces here even yogis' seat of passion! 

DISCIPLE : How sweetly it flows from her throat! Let the Bhagavan listen! 
MENDICANT : The function of the ear is to listen. But I'll not have any 
intercourse with such things. 

DISCIPLE : You'd have intercourse right now* if you only had money! 
MENDICANT: Oh, go on ! Talk properly! 

DISCIPLE : Don't get angry. It's not proper tor sannySsins to get angry. 
MENDICANT ; I won't say a word now. 

DISCIPLE ; Then now you are a pundit. 

(Then Yama's Agent enters) 

YAMA's AGENT : Oh, here I am ! 

I've been told by Yama* the Destroyer 
who takes away the souls of those whose 
activities in this world are over. 

Who's witness to the good and evil conduct of every 
sentient being, 
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That it’s I who must separate people's souls from 
their bodies when life's fleeing. 

Therefore : 

Soaring over various kingdoms, 

Above rivers, forests, mountains, beholding the earth. 

With turbulent masses of rain^heavy clouds threatening to 
envelop me, 

I cross the wind-scudded sky 

filled with the cSrana, siddha, kinnara. 

And quick as thought, I reach this city, the place 
appointed by Yama ! 

Where is she now ? (Seeing) Ah, there she is ! 

'Mid lovely dusters of the tender buds 
Of a.ioka flowers, the hue of molten gold, 

This courtesan shines like the crescent moon 
Hiking among the clusters of clouds at sunset. 

All right, she still has some time left. I'll wait a while, 
and then snatch away her life. 

I'AKADHRTtKA * Ajjuka. this uSoko sprout looks nice. Til pluck this one. 
COURTESAN No ! No ! ril pluck that one myself. 

YAMAS AOtNT : Here’s my opportunity. In a moment. I'll transform myself into 
a snake, and hiding in the asoka branches, I'll snatch away her life. 

But first, this : 

Dusky young lady with sweet speech and lovely face, 
Broad hips, body painted with excellent sandal paste, 
Passionate, bright pink lotus eyes, most pleasing grace, 
ril carry her soul to Yama's place. 

(The Courtesan picks the sprout) Now’s the lime to bite! (He bites) 
COURTESAN : Ah ! Something bit me ! 

PARABHRTiKA : (Looking into the branches of (he tree) Oh, no ! It's a snake 
hiding in the aioka sprouts! 

COURTESAN : Ah ! A snake! (She slumps down) 

DISCIPLE : (Going fornard) Lady, what is it ? 

PARABHRTIKA : Sir, my mistress has been bitten by a snake! 

DisciPi£ ; Alas ! O Bhagavan, a snake has bitten this young courtesan! 
MENDICANT: Her time must be up. For: 

To reap the fruit of their deeds, 

People are bom as Fate ordains; 

When their time is up. they become 
Embodies elsewhere again. 
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PARABHRTtKA : Aic you If) pain ? 

COLTRTESAN : Tm feeling faint! It's as if my life is whirling away! I want to 
lie down. 

parabhrtikA : Lie down and rest, Ajjuki. 

COURTESAN : Dear, give my respects to mother. 

PARABHRTIKA : You, yoursolf, will go and pay your respects to her. 
COURTESAN : And.console RSmtlaka. (Saying this, she collapses) 
PARABHRTIKA : Oh! Ajjukil is dead ! * 

YAMAS AGENT : There ! Her life has been snatched away. Now this : 

Crossing the Cang^, the Vindhyas. and the Narmada with its 
pure waters. 

The Sahya range, the whirling river Kr$na, 
the Pasupati temple and well-managed Kaiici; 

Next, the Kiveri, the TEmraparhl, the Malaya bills, 
Crossing the ocean, speedily passing beyond Lahkfl, 

Swift as the wind I reach the land of Yama. 

There*$ the wide-branched hanyan tree. Ml take her soul to 
Citragupta who is sitting there. (He exits) 

parabhrtikA : Oh, Ajjjuka ! 

DISCIPLE : Bhagavan, this young courtesan has given up her life ! 
mendicant : Fool ! Life is very precious to sentient beings. What ought to 
be said is that life has given up the body. 

DISCIPLE : Go away, you merciless, unfriendly, hardhearted, evil-minded. 

disreputable, gluttonous, vain shaven... 

MENDICANT ; What ate you up to ? 

DISCIPLE ; Lei me finish chanting all of your one hundred and eight names! 
MENDICANT ! As yOU plcaSC. 

DISCIPLE : O Bhagavan. I'm in despair! 

MENDICANT : What for ? 

DISCIPLE : She's One of our own. 

MENDICANT : How's she one of us ? 

DISCIPLE : Like sannySsins, she hadn't the least sense of attachment. 
MENDICANT : McHiey, anything of value, arouses again the sense of 
attache ment in the unattached. For ; 

Even those who have attained emancipation from attachment. 
And along the path of sRstraic practice go; 

Those who have turned away from family ties. 

Their hearts an interest in things of value show. 

DISCIPLE : O Bhagavan, I can't contain myself! FU go to her and cry ! 
MENDICANT : No! Dot'i go ! 

DISCIPLE ; Don't get angry. Sannyflsins should not get angry. (Going near (he 
courtesan) O Ajjukd! O dearest one! 0 sweet singer ! 
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parabhrtika : Sir, what is this ? 

DISCIPLE : Compassion, lady. 

parabkrtiica : (To herself) Well, good people are all compassion. 

DISCIPI.E ; Lady, III touch her. 

parabhrtikA : You may do it, sir. 

DiiCiPLE: O MistTCSs! (He touches her feet) 

parabhrtika : No! Don't touch her feet! 

DISCIPLE : Oh, Vm so terribly upset, I can't make out head or foot. These firm, 
round, palmyra-fruit-breasts of hers, with black sandal paste painted 
round their tips, faces pointing up^ah. it's my bad luck not to have 
touched them when she was alive! 

parabhrtika : (To herself) TU do this. (Aloud) Sir, look after AjjukS for a 
moment, while I go and bring her mother. 

DISCIPLE : Go quickly! I'll be a mother to the motherless. 

PARABHRTIKA : (To herself) This Brahmin is compassionate. He won't leave 
AJjukS. J'll go. (She exits) 

DISCIPLE t She's gone ! Ml cry to my heat's content O Ajjuka! 0 sweet singer! 

(He weeps) 

MENDICANT : Sandilyd, don't do this! 

DISCIPLE : Ah. go away you heartless man I Do you think Tm like you ? 

MENDICANT : Come, son. learn. 

DISCIPLE : Bhagavan, can't this poor, helpless girl be treated ? 

MENDICANT : What! Is it medicine you want? 

DISCIPLE: Sin is the fruit of your yogal 

MENDICANT : (To hcrscIf) This poor fellow has no sense of proper conduct. 
He doesn’t know what is proper for ascetics and what isn't. I’ve heard 
somewhere that Mahesvara and other great teachers of yoga maintain 
that the involvement which is pure concern for one's disciple is 
harmless. Therefore, out of pure concern for him, I'll make the seed of 
conviction sprout in him by showing him the real power of yoga. Til 
inject my self into the body of this courtesan. 

(The Mendicant enters a yogic trance) 

COURTESAN ! (Getting up) Sandilya! SEndilya! 

DISCIPLE: (Joyfully) Ah, she's alive! Her life has come back! O Dear. I’m here! 

COURTESAN: Don’t touch me with unwashed hands! 

DisaPLB ; She's a very pure <mc. she is! 

COURTESAN: Come, SOD, leant. 

DISCIPLE : Here also learning! I'll go to the Bhagavan. (Approaching the 
Bhagavan) 0 Bhagavan! Ah! The Bhagavan's dead ! O eloquent one! 
O great treasure of yoga ! O teacher ! Even great scholars die! 

(Enter the Mother and the Maid^Servant Parabhrtika) 

PARABHRTIKA : Comc, come, mother. 

MOTHER : Where, where is my daughter ? 
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parabhrtika : Ajjuk3 was bilten by a snake in this park. 

MOTHER : Ah! I'm finished, ill-fated one that I am! 
parabhrtikA r Take heart! Take heart, Mother! AjjukB's still alive! 

MOTHER : She's not at all well! (Approaching her) Daughter VasantasenS. 
what's the matter ? 

COURTESAN : Don't touch me, you base, old woman ! 

MOTHER ; Oh shame! What's happening ? 

PARABHRTIKA : It's the effect of the poison— It's gone to her head! 

MOTHER : Go quickly and bring a doctor! 

PARABHRTIKA : AH right, Mother, (She exits) 

(Then enter Rdmilaka and the Maid-Servant, Madhukarikd) 
madhukarikA : Best of luck, dear Brother-in-law. Ajjuka's been upset, not 
seeing you. 

ramilaka : I want a sip from her sweet face, 

Source of melodious words, with large-eyed grace, 

Tender as the lotus in full bloom, 

Fit for a bee to suck honey from, 

(Going near her) How is it, that having seen me, she stands there turning 
away her face ? (He grabs the end of her sash) 

As riplets turn the lotus, 

Turn your lotu.s face. O shapely grace ! 

As sips of water from the palm, 

Its slow unfolding sight gives much delight ! 

COURTESAN : O ignoramus! Let go of the end of my cloth ! 
rAmilaka : My dear, what is this ? 

MOTHER ; Ffom the time she was bitten by a snake she's been talking 
incoherently. 

RAmilaka : Is that so ? 

Poor giri. when her consciousness left, it's manifesi 
Her body by someone else’s power was possessed, 

(The Doctor and the maid-Servant, Parabhriikd, enter) 
PARABHRTIKA : Comc, comc. sir. 

DOCTOR : Where is she ? 

parabhrtikA : Ajjuka's there. She's stiU alive! 

DOCTOR : She's been attached and bitten by a very big snake! 

PARABHRTIKA : How do you know, sir ? 

DOCTOR ! Because her behaviour is very strange, unnatural \ Bring all my 
instruments. Let me begin with the treatment for poison. 

(He sits down and makes a circle) Coiling, crooked—moving one. enter 
this circle! Enter! Son of Vasuki. Stop! Shroo! Shroo! I'll break your 
head! Where's the axe? 

COURTESAN : You Stupid doctor, don't trouble yourself! 

DOCTOR : Ah, paithiyam\ — a touch of madness, eh ? HI cure you of pittam, 
vatam and ile^ma. 
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rAmilaka : Oh, do try! we wont' be ungrateful. 

DOCTOR r Til bring a beautiful table and the book on the treatment of poisonous 
snakes! {He exits) 

(Then Yama's agent enters) 

YAMA S AGENT : Oh, Yoma shouted at me: 

'This Vasantdsena is not the one. 

Quick, take her back there ! 

'Another Vasantasen3, whose time is up. 

Go bring her here !* 

Let me restore her life before her body is cremated! (Noticing her) Hey ! 
She is up! Oh. what is this ? 

The courtesan stands. 

Yet her souV-s here in my hands! 

The world has never before seen 
Such an amazing thing! 

(Looking around) Aye ! This yogi sannyasi fellow is at it! 

What shall I do now? Yes, I sec a way. ril put the soul of the courtesan 
into the body of the sannyasin, and when the fun is over. 111 exchange 
their souls properly. (He does it) 

This woman's soul, to the Brahmin's body connected, 
The body's own behaviour, by the soul's nature will be affected. 

(He exits) 

MENDJCANT ! (Getting up) Parabhrlik5 ! Parabhrtikd! 

DisctPLE: Hey! life has come back to the Bhagavan! I must conclude that those 
whose lot in life is misery never die! 

MENDICANT: Where, where is Rdmilaka? 

KAMiLAKA ; Bhagavan. Tm here. 

DISCIPLE : Bhagavan, what is this ? Your left hand, worthy of grasping the 
kundia pot. .seems to me as though it were fully ornamented with shell 
bangles! 

MENDICANT : Romilaka, embrace me ! 

DisciPi.E ; Embrace your staff! 

MENDICANT : Ramilaka. I'm overcome with desire! 

DISCIPLE : Not at all! Not all ! You're overcome with madness ! 

RAMILAKA : Bhagavan, this babbling is a shame to the mendicant order ! 
MENDICANT : I need a strong drink! 

DISCIPLE : Drink poison I Now t know what makes farce! You can't call this 
Bhagavan. Neither can you call it Ajjuka. Better call it 'Bhagavad- 
AjjukaM 

mendicant: Parabhrtika ! ParabhrtikS, embrace me! 
parabhrtika : Get away! 

MOTHER : Daughter Vasantasenl. 

MENDICANT : Mother, Tm here! My respects, mother. 

MOTHER : Bhagavan, what is this ? 
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MENDICANT : Mother ! Don't you recognize me? RSmilaka ! Why are you so 
slow today? 

rAmilaka : Bhagavan ! Tm not possessed, wandering about without any 
responsibilities! 

(Enter (he Doctor) 

DOCTOR : I've bfought a tablet with eight active ingredients, and other 
medicines, too ! Because we don't know, from moment to moment 
whether she’ll live or die. Water! Water! (Approaching her) 

madhukarika : Here's water. 

DOCTOR : I'll cfush and mix this tablet... hey ! She hasn't been bitten! She must 
be possessed! 

courtesan : Idiot doctor! you've grown old in vain! You have no idea how 
creatures die. Tell us what kind of snake killed her. 

DOCTOR : Is there anything surprising ? 

COURTESAN : Is there an authoritative text ? 

DOCTOR : Yes, there are many ! There are thousands! 

COURTESAN : Recite ! Recite from a medical text ! 

DOCTOR ! Listen lady : 

‘Vdtarn. pittam, lie — Sle / 

Oh, the book! The book! 

DISCIPLE : Oh ! The doctor has learned his lessons well! He's torgotten the first 
line. Let it be. After all, he's my comrade! Here's the book. 

DOCTOR : Listen, lady: 

^Vaiam, pittam, ilefma. 

Deadly poisons three, 

They are 'trim sarpa. 

There is no fourth to these!’ 

COURTESAN ! That's bad grammar! You should say trayah sarpa The form, 
’trini*, is neuter gender. 

DOCTOR : Hey! She' been bitten by a grammatical snake! 

COURTESAN : How many stages of poisoning are there ? 

DOCTOR ; There are a hundred stages. 

COURTESAN : No! No! There are seven stages of poisoning. It’s thus : 
Horripilation, parched mouth. 

Change of colour, shivering's agitation, 

Hiccups, gasping, unconsciousness 
Are poison's seven steps of deterioration. 

If it goes beyond these seven stages, even the doctors of heaven cannot 
cure it. If there's anything more to be said, tell us! 

DOCTOR : This is really not my area of specialization. Salutations to you, lady, 
ril be going. (He exits) 

(Yama's agent enters^ 
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YAMA'S AGENT : Oh (hiS ! 

Abortions, boils, fever, ear infection, splenetic cyst, 
Tumors of the heart, eye, and brain, I list; 

This moment, various diseases are instantly compelling 
Many creatures to face the city where Yama's dwelling! 

1 must get on with Yama's orders. (Going near the Courtesan) 
Bhagavan, come out of the body of the base woman. 

COUETESAN I As you wish. 

YAMA’S AGEt^: ni do my duty and exchange her soul properly. 

(He does this and exits) 

MENDICANT: ^Endilya ! Sindilya ! 

DISCIPLE : The Bhagavan is back to normal! 

COURTESAN : Parabhnika Parabhrtiks! 
parabhrtikA : Ajjuka's speaking like her old self! 

MOTHER: Daughter VasantasenS! 

rAmilaka : Oh. thank God! She's calmed down! Dearest Vasantasena, come 
here! 

(The Courtesan exits with her retinue .Ramilaka, Maid-Servants, 
Mother) 

DISCIPLE : Bhagavan. what is the meaning of all this ? 

MENDICANT : It's a long story. Til tell you when we reach our place. (Looking 
around) The day is at an end. Look! 

The setting sun hangs on the horizon 

Like a lump of moltengold. from the mouth of a crucible, 

The amassed, clouds, suffused with this luster, 

Look like the flaming womb of heaven! 

(The two exit) 



MAHENDRAVIKRAMAVARMAN: MATTAVILASA 

PRAHASANA 
(c 7th century a. d.) 


The MauavUdxQprahasuna is the work of ihe royal poet, king Mahcndravarman of Ihc Pallava 
dynasiy who ruled from Kind during the 7ih century A.D. Tttc play ridicules the weaknesses 
of ihe pscudo-monks and the so called religious persons of his limes. A kUpSliko by name 
Satysoma. is given to wine and women. While going to the wine .shop in the company of his 
female companion, he fmds thai his begging bowl is missing. He fears that he may be banished 
from his faith since according to him. ihe begging bowl is ihe only mark of the kUpHUka seel 
that he possesses. Now a Buddhist monk arrives on the .scene, lamenting that wine and women 
are prohibited by hi.s religion. According to him the original portion of (he canonical lexis 
permitting these must have been suppressed by old monks who are incapable of enjoying the 
same. He vows to restore the original portions of the text and render great service (o his 
religion. He too has a bowl a*,d *he kdpHUka claims that the Buddhist monk had stolen his 
bowl and a bitter quanel erupts between (he two. Finally the kdpdUka finds his howl in (he 
hands of a lunatic whom he dupes and thereby recovers his lost properly. 

A FARCE OF DRUNKFJ^ SPORT 

DtRECTOR : Through (he difTereni modes of speech, dress, 
bodily action, expression of nature. 

And representation of various emotions by the 
arousal of the power of primal feelings. 

He's the perfonner and spectator Himself of His own dance, 
the march of evolution of the three worlds. 

May that rcpiendent Kap^i of unopposed, omniscient 
supremacy grant you His world-bow-filiing glory! 

Oh! I have a good way of pacifying my older wife who is upset because 
of the younger one. It's been a long time ! But we are now engaged by 
an audience to put on a show! i'll approach her. (Looking back^stage) 
Lady, please, would you come here ? 

(The Actress enters) 

ACTRESS : (Angrily) What, sir! In your old age, have you come to make a 
spectacle of yourself—a farce of drunken sport full of juvenile 
behaviour? 
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DIRECTOR : TTiat's right. 

ACTRESS : Then make it in the company of the one you itch to sport with! 

DIRECTOR : I am told that I should make it with you. 

ACTRESS : What ! Is she telling you that ? 

DIRECTOR : Let it be. Anyway, by joining with me in it you'll find the response 
most gratifying. 

ACTRESS : That's the kind of thing that attracts you. but not me ! 

DIRECTOR : Why not, dear, when, pleased with your performance, the 
audience responds with applause? 

ACTRESS : (Pleased) Oh, that’s what you mean ! Have we been engaged by 
these distinguished people ? 

DIRECTOR : Ycs, wc have ! 

ACTRESS : Then, what can I reward you with for this pleasant news? 

DIRECTOR ; Thcrc’s reward enough already! Anything more would be super- 
lluous! For. look at you ! 

Horripilated hair-lined borders of your cheek 
Arched brow, smile beaming bright. 

What more. dear, is there to seek. 

Having won your face with so rare a sight ? 

ACTRESS : What is it you are going to stage now. sir ? 

DIRECTOR : Why. you said it. yourself : 'A Farce of Drunken Sport*. 

ACTRESS : (To herself) Even my anger is partial to him everything that I said 
supports his own idea! (Aloud)S\T, who is the poet distinguished by such 
a work as this ? 

DIRECTOR: Listen, dear. Chief mouniain of the empire of the Pallava dynasty; 
one who. through his comprehensive mastery of polity, brought under 
his control all the rules of the surrounding subordinate territory who was 
equal to Indra in valor and prosperity: and who, by liberality and wealth 
befitting his greatness, put to shame Kubera: such was the illustrious 
Simhavisnuvarman. whose .son. the poet intent on suppressing the six¬ 
fold enemies, who being subservient to the welfare of others has the 
same good qualities and the primal elements, is that illustrious 
Maharajah named Mahendravikramavarman ! 

Moreover! 

Wisdom, liberality, compassion, dignity. 

Courage, splendour, and artistic skill. 

Truth, valour, honesty, modesty, 
and all such qualities you will. 

Finding no shelter in this sinful age 
seek refuge in him alone. 

As all things do at the eon's end 

in the world’s source, (he Primeval Person. 
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Further : 

Many fair speeches of fine folk, 
though of light-hearted prate, 

Gain value in him. mine of gems 
of fine verse of great weight. 

ACTRESS : In that case, sir, why do you delay? Put on this truly unprecedented 
play right away ! 

DIRECTOR : Forgive me ! 

Here am I. one whose treasure is stMig, 

Carried away by reciting our poet's virtues in full... 

VOICE : (Back’Stage) Dear Dcvasomi ! 

DIRECTOR : ....Carried away, as this Kapdii is by liquor; Young lady's friend, 
one whose treasure is a skull! 

(They both exit) 

THE PLAY HAS NOW BEEN INTRODUCED 

(Then the Kapdll enters with his woman, Devasomd) 
kapAlT : (Visibily drunk) Dear DevasomS, it's really true! By tapas, one can 
assume any form one desires. For, you in an instant have assumed a 
wonderful new form by devoting yourself to the greatest of vows. Look 
at you ! 

Your face spangled with beads of perspiration, 
eyebrow •creepers in graceful agitation, 

Wanton movements, causeless smiles, 
speech with slurring sytables, 

A pair of rolling eyes with languid side^long glances, 
and with reddish tinge suffused. 

Hair falling over your shoulders, 
its garland all unloosed \ 

devasoma : Bhagavan, as though drunk... as though drunk, you speak of me ! 
kafAlT : What did you say, dear ? 
devasomA : Tm not saying anything. 
kapAlT : What! Am I drunk ? 

devasoma : Bhagavan, the earth is going round and round! I feel Fm falling ! 
Hold me now ! 

kapAlT ; All right, dear. (He tries to support her, but falls down himself) Dear 
Somadevd, you move away when I try to hold you up. Are you angry? 
DEVASOMA : Yes, indeed, Somadeva is angry! Even though you bow your 
head begging her to come, she stays away ! 

KAPALt :Aren't you Somadevl ? (Thinking) No ! Devasoma ! 

DEVASOMA ; Bhagavan, you're so infatuated with Somadeva that you can't 
even call me by my name I 

KAPALT : Dearcst. a slip of the tongue ! My drunkenness is the real offender ! 
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dcvasoma : Fortun^ely, not you ! 

kapalT : How this evil, seductive liquor overcomes me ! All right! All right! 
From this moment I stop drinking! 

devasoma : Bhagavan, don't! Because of me, don't interrupt your tapas by 
breaking your vow I (She falls at his feet) 

kapalI : (Overjoyed, he raises her up and embraces AerjBravo! Bravo! Glory 
be to Siva ! Dearest : 

May the trident-armed Siva forever reign ! 

Who the way of salvation did thus ordain : 

Drink liquor, beloved's face admire, 

Unselfconsciously wear outlandish attire! 

devasomA : Bhagavan, don't speak out like that! Jain saints describe the way 
to salvation differently. 

KAPALT; Dear, they are heretics ! For : 

Having established by logical reason 
That cause and effect are in form the same, 

Tho.se wretches are crushed by the treason 
Of their doctrine that happiness is caused by pain ! 

DEVASOMA : Forbid ! Forbid such sin ! 

KAPALT: Forbid! Forbid such sin ! Those wicked wretches don't deserve to 
be sp>oken of even in reproach, for they torture the life out of creatures 
by prescribing celibacy, plucking out the hair, going unwashed, 
restricting the time of eating, wearing filthy robes, and so on ! There, 
now ! I need liquor to wash my tongue defiled by the glorification of 
heretics ! 

DEVASOMA : Then let us go to another tavern now ! 

KAPALT: All right, dear. (They walk around) 

KAPALT: Ah. the sounds of mrdahgam drums getting confused with the 
rumbling of thunder-clouds resting on temple-tower pinnacles—flower** 
garland shops looking like the very source of the creation of the spring 
season—and tinkling girdles of exquisite young ladies proclaiming the 
triumph of the Flower-arrowed God—oh. the great glory of KEhclpuraml 
Further: 

That unsurpassed, unending, unparalleled bliss. 

Which great sages through vision of Truth attained, 

Is found here in totally—but amazing things this : 

By passionate souls, through the senses it's gained 

DEVASOMA : Bhagavan, KEhci has the irreproachable, channing sweetness of 
the goddess Liquor ! 

KAPALT: Look ! Look. dear ! This cavern resembles a sacrificial hall in all its 
splendour ! The signpost here is the sacrificial post; liquor, the soma 
juice; those who are drinking are the priests; jugs, the chalice; roasted 
meat and such, the special savmed oblations; drunken babble, the Yajur 
mantras, singing, the Sdma hymns the ladle for the liquor, the sacriBcial 
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ladle; thirst, the fire, and the owner of the tavern is the patron of the 
sacrifice ! 

devasoma : And our alms is the portion of the sacrifice set apart for Rudra. 

KAPALl ; Oh. how bcautiful the dance of drunken revelry ! —following the 
rhythm of the drum beat with all kinds of gesticulations, utterances and 
twitchings of the eyebrow, now raising one hand to straighten the upper 
cloth, throwing (he necklace into disorder, (hen losing the rhythm the 
moment the lower garment has to be pulled up ! 

devasoma : Ah. the Master is a connoisseur ! 

KAPALl : Pour this Goddess Liquor into a cup and : cast off are the lovely 
dress and ornaments—reconciled, the quarreling lovers—made bold, 
the young—and full of life, the flirtations of love ! But why go on ? 
It's a lie that the fiery eye of the Three-eyed One 
Burned to ashes, as they say. the body of Madan ! 

It was melted into the liquid of love by (hat heat 
And violently entlames our mind, my sweet! 

DEVASOMA : Bhagavan. that’s very likely. The Lord of this world, intent on 
its welfare, wouldn't destroy it. 

{Both pat their cheeks) 

KAPALl : Madam, please give us alms. 

VOICE : {Backstage) Bhagavan. here is alms. Take it Bhagavan. 

kapAlI : I will. Dear, where is my skull ? 

DEVASOMA : 1 don't see it \ 

KapAlT: {Thinking) Ah. I must have forgotten it at the other lavem. Well, 
then, let's go back and look for it. 

DEVASOMA : Bhagavan. it's a sin not to accept alms given with respect. What 
do we do now ? 

KAPALl: Dear, in times of calamity, one follows the law of contingency. 
Accept it in the cow's horn. 

DEVASOMA : All right, Bhagavan, {She receives the liquor alms) 

(Both walk around searching) 

KAPAU : What ! It*s not to be seen cr cither ! 

(In despair) 

O. O Mohesvaras ! Mohesvaras ! Have you seen my begging bowl ? 
What do you say ? You say you haven't seen my skull? Ah ! Im 
finished ! My tapas is ruined ! How can I be a KapSli now, without my 
token ? Oh, woe ! 

So pure and white. 

Such a help with drink, food, sleep ! 

Like a good friend's 

Its separation from me now is torture deep ! 

{He /alls down and beats his head) Wait! The token is still intact! 

I haven't lost the title of 'Kapilf ! 

(He gets up) 
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devasoma : Bhagavan, who could have taken the skull ? 

kapalI : Dear I figure either a dog or a Buddhist monk, since it contained 
roasted meat. 

devasomA : Then let*s go all around Kdhcipuram and look for it. 

KAPALI : All right dear. (Both walk around) 

(Then the Buddhist monk enters with a bowi in his hand) 

MONK : (inhaling) Ah. the great benevolence of our lay-brother merchant 
Dhanadasa surpasses that of all other houses, for I have here as alms 
from him a meal with a variety of different preparations of fish and 
meat— what a mixture of pleasant colours, smells and tastes ! I must 
get back. now. to the Royal monastery. 

(He goes around, talking to himself) 

Oh. when the most compassionate and holy Enlightened One has 
ordained for the brotherhood such favours as living in palatial 
residences, sleeping on couches provided with comfortable bedding, 
having food in the morning, tasty drinks in the afternoon, five-flavoured 
tdmhala^ the wearing of Tine robes, and so on. why aren't rules to be 
found permitting women and liquor ? How is it that the Omniscient One 
overlooked these ? 1 really think those wretched impotent elders, jealous 
of us young fellows, have blotted out. in ihe Pitaka books, the rules 
regarding women and drink! Where can 1 get the unexpurgated, original 
texts ? Then Ml help the Sahgha by spreading throughout the world 
the complete teaching of the Buddha ! 

(He walks around) 

uevasomA : Bhaguvan. look ! Look at that fellow in red robes all hunched 
up, glancing this side and that, hurrying along in such an apprehensive 
manner among the unsuspecting crowd in the Royal Avenue ! 

kapAU ; You're right, dear ! And, furthermore, there seems to be something 
in his hand, hidden under his robe ! 

DEVASOMA : Bhagavan, let's stop him and Tind out ! 

kapAlI : Right, dear ! (Approaching) Ho ! Monk, slop ! 

MONK : Who's calling me like that ? (He turns and looks) Aye! It's that 
wretched kapdlika who lives in Ekamra! Well. I won't become the target 
of his drunken antics ! 

(He hurries away) 

KAPALI : Dear come on I Fve got my skulf f As soon as he saw me, he's afraid 
and in a hurry. It's sure evidence of the theft! (Going quickly in front 
he blocks the monk) Ha! Wretch ! Where will you go now ! 

MONK : Brother Kapilika, don't! Don't ! What is this ? (To himself) Oho ! 
What a good-looking sister ! 

KAPALf : O Monk, show it! I want to see what's in your hand, hidden under 
your robe ! 

MONK : What is there to see ? It's Just a begging bowl. 
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kapAlI : That's what I want to see ! 

MONK : 0 Brother, don't! Don't! It must be carried concealed. 
kapAU : Yes, of course ! It’s for the purpose of concealing things like this 
that the Buddha has prescribed wearing so much clothing ! 

MONK : That's true. 

KAPAU : That's the 'concealed truth*! 1 want to hear the 'Revealed Truth* 
MONK : Enough of these jokes ! The time of begging is almost over. I must 
be going. (He starts) 

KAFALl : Ha ! Rogue ! Where do you think you*re going ? Give me my skull! 

(He grabs the edge of the monk's robe) 

MONK : Glory be to the Buddha ! 

KAPAU : You should say, 'Glory be to Kharapata*— who taught the science 
of theft ! Or perhaps the Buddha is even superior to Kharapaia in that 
respect. For : 

With ideas from Mahdhharata and Ved^ta snitched 
While Brahmin's eyes blinked shut, 
his pile of doctrines he enriched ! 

MONK ; Forgive the sin ! Forgive the sin ! 

KAPAU : Why couldn't the sin of such a great, welhdisciplined ascetic be 
forgiven ? 

devasomA : Bhagavan, you look as though you are exhausted. Tliere is no 
easy way to get the skull. Have a drink of liquor from this cow's horn 
so that you'll have strength to carry on the argument. 

KAPAU : Right. (Devasoma gives liquor to the Kapdli) 

KAPAU : (Drinking) Dear, you, too, must refresh yourself. 

DEVASOMA : Bhagavan, I will. (She drinks) 

KAPAU : This fellow has offended us. But our doctrine lays emphasis on 
sharing. Give what's left to this Acarya. 

DEVASOMA : As ihc Bhagavan ordains. Let the Bhagavan accept it. 

MONK : (To himself) Oh ! What a stroke of good fortune ! But the problem 
is this— people will see. (Aloud) Don't, lady. Please don't. It's not 
proper for us. (He licks the corners of his mouth) 

DEVASOMA : Damn you ! Where will you ever again get such a great foitune ? 
kapAlI . Dear, what he says contradicts what he wants—he's drooling ! 
MONK ; Have you no pity at all ? 

KAPAU : If I had pity, how could I attain that state which is free from all 
passion ? 

MONK : If you were free from passions, you would be free from anger, too ! 
KAPAU : ril be free from anger if you give me what is mine ! 

MONK : What is yours ? 
kapAU : The skull ! 

MONK ; What skull ? 

kaMU : He says, 'What skull V ! Or perhaps that's proper, for: 

Son of the one who hid 
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in mSya such obvious things 

As the mighty earth, ocean, mountain, 

couldn't you hide a small skull ? 

devasomA : Bhagavan, merely coaxed, he wm't give it. So just snatch it from 
his hand, and let us be ofT. 

kapAU ; All right, dear. (He advances to snatch it away) 

MONK : Damn you ! You wretched Kdp&lika ! (He pushes the KQpdlika with 
his hand and kicks him with his foot) 

KAPALl : Oh, I've fallen down ! 

DEVASOMA : Bastard, you're a dead man now! (She goes to pull his hair- 
failing to get hold of any, she falls down) 

MONK : (To himself) Praised be the Buddha's wisdom in having prescribed 
the shaving of the head ! (Aloud) Get up ! Get up, Sister! Get up ! (He 
helps Devasomd to get up) 

kapalF : Look, Mdhesvaras ! Look at his Nagas6na, this rogue who calls 
himself a monk, taking the hand of my beloved! 

MONK : Ah. Brother, don't! Don't! It's our duty to be compassionate to those 
fallen in distress. 

KAPALl ; Oh, is that really a rule of the Omniscient One ? Well, wasn't the 
first to fall down ? But what of that! Now the skull of our head will 
become my alms-skull ! 

(All begin to fight) 

MONK : Violence ! Violence I 

KAPALl : Look ! Look. Mahesvaras ! Here's this rogue who calls himself a 
monk stealing my alms-skull and then raising a hue and cry ! All right, 
ni shout too ! Violence to Brlhmiiis ! Violence to Brahmins ! 



BHAVABHUTI: UTTARARSMACARITA 

(c. 8th century a. d.) 

Among the plays based on the RSnidyaw, the highesi place is assigned by classical (radkion 
10 BhavabhQli's Uttar<ir3*iHttnniu. 

The dcsenon of Siia by K jma in the epic is so heart-breaking that several readers have 
iKH been able to pardon Vdimiki for this tragic end. BhavabhCli feels this dissatisfaction most 
keenly and so here tells the story m his play, averting the tragedy at llic last minute by the 
limety intervention of goddesses and sages. 

All that the epic says happens in a play within the framework of the larger play, and 
the inner play where SiCD is about lo die in the waters of the Ganga is witnessed by Rama. 
Laksmana and the pubtic of AyodhyS. The author of this play within a play is also deemed 
to be Valmiki. Indeed Valmlki has used this dramatic device with the utmost skill and the 
atmosphere of wonder is so impressive that the audience relinquishes its mistrust of Sitls 
purity and Rama lakes her bock along with his heirs Lava and Kusa. 

The separation of the loving royal couple due to public scandal is controverted by the 
ingenious moves of V^lmiki himself with the help of gtxtdc.s.ses Prthvi nd Gangs. The tragic 
sentiment reaches it.s high w.itcmiark in this last act and BhavabhOtus imaginative power is 
seen at its best in his puctiy as well its in the dialogue. 

ACT-VIJ 

(Then enters Laksmana} 

LAKSMANA : Ho, my worthy Sirs! To-day the exalted Vllmiki, a ye know 
(Khalu), has summoned, along with ourselves, (Our) subjects from 
towns and districts, with all Brahmanas and Ksatriyas; and he has also, 
by his own [spiritual] power, secured the presence of hosts of gods and 
demons, (Apes and other) animals, the serpent-lords with their retinue: 
in fact, the whole assemblage of Beings movable and immovable. And 
1 am directed by the noble (King, Rama) as follows—**E>ear Laksmana. 
the exalted Valmiki has invited us to witness his own play that is to be 
enacted by heavenly nymphs. Go, therefore, to the banks of the Ganges, 
which is to be the place for the concert, and seat the audience 
properly,'*— I have accordingly assigned proper seats to all the 
assemblage of Beings mortal and immonaJ. And here, now,— 

Is the noble (King, Rama) who, even while carrying on the life- 
and-funecions (Asrama) of royalty, has to follow the rigorous course of 
a hermit's life : he is coming hither out of deference to (Sage) Vllmiki. 

(Then enters Rdma) 


FroifiC/»ura^em0r4rrfaorBhavabhOii,innslaiedby S.K.B«1valkar. Cambridge. Mo&sacKuseus Harvard 
Universily Press: t9IS 
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RAMA : Dear Laksmaiia, have the distinguished spectators {PraSnika) taken 
their seats ? 

LAKSMANA : They have. 

RAMA : And those two boys—Kusa and Lava—let them have accorded to 
(hem a position similar to {Thai of) Prince Chandraketu. 

LAKSMANA : Considering Your Lordship's affection for them, that is just what 
1 have done. Here is spread out the Royal seat. {Both sH down) 
rAma : Sirs, let the play begin. 

STAGE-MANAGER : (Entehnfi) The exalted son of Varuna. (Vdimlki) truthful in 
his utterances, thus commands the world movable and immovable— 
*Here is what dawned upon us in our spiritual insight—a certain 
composition of ours pure and-edi Tying and full of the pathetic and the 
marvellous sentiments. Do you. therefore, because of the importance of 
the issue (Connected with it) pay atention to the same/ 

RAMA : The meaning i.s, that sages possess a direct intuition of what is right 
(Dharma). The knowledge of exalted personages is uncoloured 
by passions, is a RepK>sitory of Truth, is never known to fail. It must 
therefore be beyond (Every possihility of) doubt, 
vojcn : (Behind the curtain) Alas, my noble Lord ! Alas, dear Laksmana ! 
Alone and undefended as I am. and with these pangs of childbirth upon 
me. in this (Dreary) forest, the beasts of prey, desperate [with hunger), 
are longing to devour me ! Therefore now, ill-starred (hat 1 am. I will 
throw myself into the MandakinI (Gan}»es). 

LAKSMANA : (To himsetf) Woe and alas! This is something quite unexpected ! 
STAGE-manager: The daughter of the All-sustaining (Earth), Queen Sitll. 
being abandoned by the King in the great forest: she, with travail coming 
upon her, is throwing herself into the divine Ganges. (Exit) 

RAMA : (Excitedly) Queen, my Queen ! Just tarry (But) one instant I 
LAKSMANA : My noble brother, this is a play ! 

KAMA : Alas. Quecn I Thou dear companion in the wilderness of Dandaka! 

This then has been (he evil ripening of thy fate—and through R^a ! 
LAKSMANA : Noblc brother, let us. if you please, see how the play turns out. 
RAma : Here am 1. ready and with a heart of adamant ! 

(Then enters Sita swooning and supported by Prthivifthe Earth} and 
Jahnavi(the Ganges), who have each an infant in their lap) 

RAma : Brother, lend me thy support : I seem to be plunging into some 
unknown and untrodden [abyss of} gloom ! 

The two Goddesses [Pilhivi and Bhagiralhi]— 

Take heart, fSlUl] thou blessed daughter of (Janaka) King of the Videha: 
Fortune is smiling upon thee. While in the waters thou hast given birth 
to two sons that shall be the upholders of Raghu's line. 

STTA: (Recovering) Oh, joy! I have given birth to (Two) sons ! —Ha, my noble 
Lord! (Swoons again) 
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1 >K$MANA : (Falling at Rama's feet) I say, my noble brother, fortune is 
smiling upon us ! The stock of Raghu has put forth glorious offshoots. 
(Observing) Oh, how now ? Overwhelmed by the flood of stirring tears, 
my noble brother has swoor)ed quite away ! Fans (Him). 

THE TWO GODDESSES : Cheer up, dear daughter, cheer up! 

sTtA : (Recovering) Who may your Ladyship be—and you ? 

PRTHivl. This is the Guardian-divinity of your father-in-law's house— (Jhe 
river) Bhlgirathi. 

StTA : My homage unto thee, exalted one ! 

BHAGtRATHl ; Mayest thou attain all those blessings that thy (Noble) character 
(Richly) merits ! 

LAKSMANA : We are (By this expression of goodwill mightily) favoured. 

BHAOfRATKt: This is the Exalted (Goddess), the All-sustaining (Earth) : thy 
mother. 

sTtA : Alas, mother ! That thou shouldst see me—and in such a plight! 

PRTHivi: Come, darling— Come [unto me}, my daughter ! 

(Embraces Slid and faints) 

LAKSMANA : (In joy) So (H.:.ppily) the noble Queen has been by Prthivi and 
BhSglrathi taken under their protection. 

RAMA : (Observing) It is indeed good—but it harrows me so ! 

BHAOtRATHT : Is even the ail-sustaining Goddess (Earth) thus affected ? 
Then all-triumph ant indeed is a mother's affection ! Or rather (Why do 
/ say so ?) —Nobody that has any feelings at all can escape this 
flection, this) unending thread of the worid-and-its-concerns (Samsdra), 
this mysterious knot of infatuation. My child, thou daughter of the King 
of the Videhas ! And thou Goddess (Earth) that art (Thyself) the stay 
unto all creatures ! Take heart (Both of you)\ be comforted. 

pRTHivf: (Recovering) Goddess (Bhsgirathi) Benign mother to Sila, how can 
I take heart ? First there was her long abode among the Raksasas (With 
Rdvana), and, as a second (Calamity), this her abandonment, most 
dreadful (Even) to hear. 

BHAGIRITHT: But what being indeed is there—when fate is intent upon evolving 
its fhiit—that can close the gates, against it (Fate) ? 

PRTHIVI t Bhigirathj, is this becoming — is this at all like dear Rama ? No 
regard whatever has he shown to this (My Sud's) hand, clasped in her 
tender years by him in tender years—nor any (Regard) for me. nor for 
Janaka, nor for the Fire (•Ordeal), nor for (Site's) companionship (In 
the Dan^kSforest), ncH* (Finally) for the continuance of (His own 
race )! 

StTA: Alas, my noble Lord ! Of thee I am put in mind— 

PRTHivf : Forsooth ! who is thy noble Lord ? 

siTA : (Abashed, with tears) So (Be it then) as mother says. 

RAMA : Mother Prthivi, here am I, such (I confess, as thou sayst). 
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BHAcmiTHI: Exalted (Earth)^ thou Giver of all blessings I Thou art of this 
living world its very body (And soul). Wherefore then, as if not 
Qonffivi 2 SiHOffacts)y art thou wroth at (RQma)ihy son-in-law ? A dread 
infamy was gaining ground among the people; and as to that clearing 
(Of SliS) by the (Ordeal of) fire, it look place in the (Distant) Island 
of Lanka (Ceylon): how possibly could the people of this place give 
credence to it? And it has always been the precious heritage (Dhana) 
of Dcsvaku's race to keep the entire people content. In this trying 
extremity, therefore, what (Else) could my dear (Rdma) have done ? 

LAKSMANA : Divinities indeed possess an unerring intuitive vision in regard 
to (The thoughts and motives of) all beings. 

BHAGlRtTHl: Nevertheless, here am 1 folding my hands in supplication (And 
craving thy grace and pardon for Rdma) 

RAMA : Holy niolheT (Bhdglrathi),conim\ial has been thy favour towards (Us) 
the descendants of Bhagiratha. 

PRTHtvl: I am always favourably disposed towards you; but it was the 
vehemence of my affection. (Terrific) sudden and hard to withstand. 
(That prompted those words of mine). I am indeed not unaware of dear 
Rama's love to Sits : 

Constrained through Fate to abandon dear (SftS), he (Rdma), with 
that (Keen torment) consuming his mind, has been kept alive only by 
his own supernatural firmness (Sattva), and by the (Pre-eminent) merits 
of his subjects. 

rAma : Indeed they have been full of tenderness for (Me) their child—these 
my gurus (Prthivl and Bhdglrathl). 

SIT A : (Weeping, with folded hand) Lei my mother (Earth) receive me in her 
bosom for eternal rest. 

rAma : What else could she ask ? 

BHAGtRATHi; God forbtd ! Mayest thou for thousands of years continue in 
(The bloom of) ihy life ! 

pRTHivI : Child, these thy dear sons need to be looked after. 

sitA : What have I to do with these, now that I am without my Lord? 

RAMA : Thou an of adamant, my heart ! 

BKAGTRATHr: How—thy Lofd Still alive—can thou be without a Lord ? 

SITA: Luckless as I am. what does my Lord's being alive signify for me ? 

THE TWO GODDESSES: Being, as thou art. the source of all blessings to the world, 
wherefore dost thou thus misprize thyself ? Even we ourselves, in thy 
company, feel an augmentation of our purity. 

LAKSAMANA ; Did you hear that, my noble brother ? 

RAma : The people —let them hear. 

(A tumult behind the curtain) 

RAMA ; Something yet more marvellous (Is coming) ! 

srrA : Why is it that the whole firmament seems ablaze ? 
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THE TWO GODDESSES : Wc knOW : 

Those very missiles of which Krsisva, (ViivSmitra) the son of Kusika, 
and Rama were in turn the masters,— those missiles that produce 
stupor—are appearing! 

(Voice behind the curtain) — All hail, Queen Sita ! It is before thy sons 
that we have to present ourselves; as was said—in the course of seeing 
those pictures—by the noble descendant of Raghu (Rama). 

sfTA : So, happily, these are the deities of the missiles : Ha, my noble Lord, 
thy favours continue unabated even now ! 

LAKSMANA : My noble brother has then said (Unto Sitd)^ 'Assuredly 
now these will attend upon thy offspring/ 

THE TWO GODDESSES ; Our homagc unto you. ye mighty missiles ! Blessed are 
we in this your favour; Be pleased to reveal yourselves whenever thy 
(The hoys) shall meditate upon you; and may these our dear sons prosper 
under your favour! 

RAM A : These surging billows of grief--broken by the mingling (Floods) of 
joy and wonder~thcy have really thrown me now into an inexplicable 
state mind ! 

THE TWO GODDESSES : Rejoicc, Child ! For now have ihy sons become the equals 
of our dear Ramn 

SITA : But who, exalted (Goddess), will now do for them the rites befitting 
a Ksatriya? 

KAMA : This onc now, the maintainerof that line of the Raghus which claims 
to be under Vasistha*s protection; alas, even she—Sita—is at a loss to 
find sonic onc who shall give unto her sons the sacraments and befitting 
education! 

bhAGIRathT ; My child, why this anxiety ? For, as soon as they are weaned, 
I shall deliver them into the exalted Valmiki's hands. He will do all that 
needs to be done for them as Ksatriyas : 

As are the sages Vasistha and Angirasa. even so is the (Saintly) son of 
Varuna, (Vdlniiki), the guru of both the families, that of Janaka and that 
of Raghu. 

RAMA : A happy thought this of the exalted (Bhagirathl). 

LAKSMANA : Noblc brother, to tell the truth, 1 am really led to surmise, by 
these indications, that these (Two infants) (Represent) our Kusa and 
Lava : 

For they also (The real KuSa and Lava) have the missiles manifest to 
them from their birth, and they have both received the sacraments at 
the hands of the saintly son of Varuna (Vslmlkiy, they are heroes, and 
in age are (Just) twelve years. 

RAMA : Dear (Lak^mana), it is even for this very reason that my heact is adrift 
and I am lost in bewilderment. 

KRTHivl: Come, daughter, sanctify (With thy presence) my abode in rasdtala. 
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SIT A : (Rather) Id my mother (Earth) receive me in her bosom (For eternal 
rest) : I can no longer endure the vicissitudes of this world of mortals. 

rAma : What will the answer be now ? 

pRTHivi: Child, follow my behest and look to the needs of thy sons until they 
are weaned. But after that — as shall seem good. 

BHAOIRATHI: That is right. 

(Exeunt Ganges, Earth, and SUd) 

RAMA : How ? Has the daughter of the King of the Videhas really found the 
rest eternal ? Alas Queen ! Thou dear companion of my residence in 
the Dandakd, thou divirte embodiment of virtue ! Art thou then departed 
for the other world ? (Faints) 

LAKSMANA : Hclp. hclp, Exalted Valmikt I Is this your Poem's end-and>aim ? 

voiCK: (Behind the curtain) Let the concert (Instruments) be removed. Hark 
ye. all living beings—ye mortable movable and immovable ! Behold 
the holy miracle that Valmiki permits to happen. 

LAKSMANA (Observing) As if by some churning, the water of the Ganges arc 
in agitation; (he .skies are thronged with gods and sages : and. oh 
wonder! the noble (Stta) along with the Goddesses Prthivi and 
Bhaglrachi. i.s rising from the waters. 

VOICE ; (Behind the curtain) O Arundhati. world •honoured ! Deign to accept 
the greetings of us (Two) Prthivi and Bhdgirathi: into thy charge we here 
deliver this SltS. her of holy life, our daughter. 

LAKSMANA ; Oh. joy and wonder ! Behold, behold, my noble brother! 
(Observing) Woe and alas! He has not even yet recovered his breath! 

(Then enter Arundhati and Sttd) 

ARUNDHATl ; Hasle. Child, thou daughter of Videha's king ! Away with this 
thy bashfulness ! Come and revive my dear (Rdma) with thy hand, the 
(ouch of which is (So) dear (To him). 

stTA ; (In flurry, touching Rdma) Let my noble Lord revive, and compose 
himself- 

rAma : (Reviving, in joy) Oh, what can this be ? (Observing, with joyful 
astonishment) Is it possible ? My Queen ! (In confimon) Oh, and mother 
Arundhati— and Rsyasmga and Santa and all our other gurus, all 
beaming with joy ! 

ARUNDHATI : Dear (Rdma), here is the exalted Ganges, the Presiding divinity 
of the house of Bhagirathi: she is gracious (Towards thee). 

VOICE: (Behind the curtain) Dear ROma, Lord of the world, call to mind what 
thou saidst to me when looking at the pictures : (Thou didst then say) 
'Be thou, therfore. O (Divine) mother, towards this thy daughter-in-law, 
Sita. ever cherishing kindly thoughts—even like unto Arundhati 
(Herself)\ I have acquitted myself of my duly therein. 

ARUNDHATI ; And here is thy mother-in-law. the exalted giver of all blessings 
(The Earth). 
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VOICE r (Behind the curtain) The long-lived one (Rama) had said formerly, 
when abandoning Sita—*0 holy (Earth, thou) Giver of all blessings ! 
This thy virtuous daughter to thou regard with kindness—this daughter 
of Janaka !' So now I have. O Lord [of men], carried out thy words with 
regard to my daughter (Sua). 

rAma : How ! Guilty of grievous offence though Rama has been, have the 
exalted (Goddesses really) shown him their favour (And sympathy) 7 
Salutes (Them) 

ARUNDHATl : Ye people from the city and from the country ! Considering that 
Prthivi and Bhagirathi have now (In your presence) commended her and 
entrusted her to me, Arundhati. and that formerly the holy Fire had 
attested to her spotless character and Brahma and all other gods 
applauded her—will you now accept (As your Queen) her, who is the 
dutiful daughter-in-law of the Solar race and who is sprung from the 
(Veiy) sacrificial ground of the gods? What do you, my worthy sirs, 
think in regard to this ? 

LAKSMANA : Thus rcptoved by the noble Arundhati. these our subjects, as also 
these assembled Beings, one and all. are saluting the noble (Queen), 
while the guardians of the world and the seven sages are honouring her 
with a shower ot blossoms. 

ARUNDHATI : Lord of the world ! My dear RSma !— 

This thy dear (Anddutiful Sua) employ her now— as the riles demand— 
to participate in the religious offices connected with the sacrifice—her 
who is the holy [and living] original of that image of gold. 

sTtA : (To herself) My noble Lord knows how to wipe off Sll3*s sorrows. 

RAMA : As the exalted (Arundhati) commands. 

LAKSMANA : Now have i gained the one wish of my heart ! 

STTA ; This is life to me ! 

LAKSMANA : Noble Queen, here salutes thee that shameless Lak$mana. 

sltA : Just as thou art, dear (Brother)^ long mayest thou live ! 

ARUNDHATI : Exalted Valmiki, bring forward now, unto (Our) dear Rama, 
those two sons of Sit§. Kusa and Lava. (Exit) 

RAMA AND LAKSMANA ; Oh. joy ! It IS as we thought. 

sItA r (With (ears, and agitated) Where, where are my darlings ? 

(Then enters Valmiki [leading] KuSa and Lava) 

vAi MiKl * Kusa Lava, my boys! This is the Ixird of the Raghus—your father; 
this is Ldksmana, your worthy uncle; this is Queen Sita who gave you 
birth : this is the Royal sage Janaka, your mother's father. 

STTA : (Observing, with joy and sorrow and amazement) How! My father 
(Janaka—and here)l 

KUSA AND UVA : Oh, father! Oh. mother! Oh, grandfather! 

RAMA : (Embracing them joyfully) Why, my dear boys ! It must be through 
our (Special) merit that you have been restored unto us! 
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sTTA : Come, dear Kusa! Come, dear Lava! Give a long, long embrace to this 
your mother, who has (As it were) been bom again. 
kusa and lava : (Having done so) We are blessed (To-day)\ 
sTtA : Exalted Sir, my obeisance ! 

VALMIKI: My deaf child! this, oh thus (United to thy Lord and thy sons) 
mayest thou long continue! 

sfTA : Oh, joy! Here now is my father, (Our) family preceptors (Vasi^fha and 
Valmlki), these honoured ladies (My mothers^indaw and the exalted 
Arundhatl), queen SantA with her husband (Rsya^Thga)^ as also these 
feet of my noble and gracious Lord, together with L^mana and Ku^a 
and Lava: As I see all these together I am transported with Joy ! 

(Tumult behind the curtain) 

vALMtKi: (Rising and observing) Having extirpated the demon Lavana, this 
is (Satrughna) the Lord of Mathura approaching. 

LAKSMANA : Blcssings bring blessings in their train. 
rAma . Although experiencing all this, I cannot yet believe it: this, however, 
is in the nature of all wished-for blessings! 

VALMIKI: Say, my dear Rama, what further good can 1 render thee ? 

RAMA : Beyond all this, can there be any further good? Let there be this, 
however— 

This story which—even like the Mother of all creation (Earth) or like 
the (River) Ganges—cleanses from (All) sins and augments (Every) 
blessing; (This story) which is full of auspiciousness and which 
captivates the heart : may the wise hold in esteem this (Same) story 
which is here put together in a dramatic form, and which is the 
composition (Vdni) of a poet of matured genius and conversant with 
Brahma-in>forTn-of>the-Word I 

(Exeunt all) 



BHATTA NARAYANA : VENISAMHARA 

» * * » * 

(r 8th century a. d.) 


Among the Sanskrit plays, which are mostly romaniic in type and modelled on Kilidisa/we 
have sotne exceptions like the VenisoffMra of Bhatta N^ayana. It has a heroic theme which 
(s treated in a style reminiscent of Blna, the master stylisu 

The play recaptures in six acts the climactic episodes in the great Kuruksetra battle. 
The major characters that figure arc Durytidhana. Bhlma. Krsna. Kama. Asvatlhaman, 
Yudhislhtra and Draupadl. Passions run high and cKh character is cast in a heroic mould. The 
aesthetic moods ^rasas) of wonder, wrath, terror and the aversion to things bloody-Hill 
combine to produce a tragk-cum-cathartic en’ect on the reader. The drama is so powerful that 
at least two great Kannada poets (of the lOih century a. d.) Pampa and Ranna were inspired 
to write their comp&s 

The scenes selected demonstrate the playwnghis's mastery over the dramatic an. He 
invcni.s characters like an ogre and an ogress to feast upon the flesh and blood of the heroes 
failing on the battlefield. Vve see an angry, blustering leader like Asvauhaman unnerved by 
the deceitful slaughter of the great commander Drona by the enemies (Pandavas) and his ciy 
for revenge. Several facts of his volaltle temper manifest themselves in his dealings with heroes 
like Kama. Krpa and Ouryodhana, heighten the poetic effect by raising emotions tu fever-pitch. 

ACT-lll 

(Att ogress enters, grotesquely attired) 

OGRESS : (Ltughs grotesquely and sings with satisfaction) 

I've gathered this load, 
the flesh of slain humans, 
into thousands of pots 
larded well with their fat. 

All night and all day 
I’m drinking their blood— 
let the battle go on 
for hundreds of years ! 

(Dancing with delight) 

If Arjuna keeps going like this, killing tliein like he killed that king of 
Sindhu' today, my pantry will overflow with flesh and blood. 

(Making a round of the stage, looking into the sky) 

Now where could he be, my dear husband Bloodftend ? I'll look for him 
over on that battlefield. 

(Makes a round of the stage) 


1. Jayadralha 
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Oh. ril have to call him. Oh. Bloodfiend, Bloodfiend! Come here ! 

Come here! 

(Then the ogre enters} 

OGRE . (Miming weariness) If I could ju!;c gel me 
some fresh*killed meat 
dripping with soldiers' hot blood, 
my weary old body 
would quickly revive... 
but ril never slop craving more ! 

(The ogress calls out again) 

OORF. (Listening to the sound) Hey. who's calling me ? 

(L>oking) 

Why ... it's my girl Lardbouquet ! 

(Approaching) 

Lardbouquet. why are you calling me ? 

Here you come stumbling. 

tripping on corpses... 

are you drunk on these puddles of blood? 

Why are you calling ? 

Just come and dig in. girl. 

Must be thousands of bodies to choose from! 

OGRESS * Bloodfiend ! Look what Tve brought specially for you. It's a prime 
cut from ihc flesh around the heart of some sagely king... just killed! 
You can wash it down with warm blood, oily rich with lots of globs 
of fat! 

OGRE (With delight) Mighty fine, Lardbouquet! Mighty fine! You've outdone 
yourself. I've got a powerful thirst, so bring it to me. 

cxiRESS : Bloodfiend. no wonder you've become thirsty roaming around this 
battlefield slogging through this sea of blood and fat of men and 
elephants and horses! 

OGRE : Oh yes. my beautiful wife. You know I'd gone to sec our mistress, 
Queen Hidimba.' She's broken-hearted with grief for her son. 

OGRESS : Blcxxlfiend. is the queen of ogress still inconsolable over Ghat otkaca? 

OGRE : Lardbouquet, how can grief like hers be ccmsoled ? Only SubhadrS 
and Draupadl. since they lost AUiimanyu. can share her pain. Only they 
can give her any comfort. 

OGRESS : Bloodfiend. take a little prime cut in this elephant-skull plate. Wash 
it down with a little blood-liquor. 

OGRE : (Taking it) Lardbouquet. how much of his blood and prime cut have 
you collected? 


I. A wontan of ogre race mamed ty Bhinu before Dnupedl 
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OGRESS : Oh, Bloodfiend, you know how much I collected before. Now listen 
to what Tve gathered fresh. There's a pot with the blood of BhagadaUa, 
and two pots of the fat of that Sindhu king* and in the house I reckon 
there are $ealed*up pots in the thousands with the blood, fat and flesh 
of many kings. There's Drupada, and the lord of the Matsyas; there's 
BhOrisravas. and Somadatta Bahltka. And then there’s the ordinary 
men... 

OGRE : (Embracing her with sati^action) This is excellent, my wife! Th*e 
poverty i Ve known from birth has vanished today because of your good 
household management... and because of the arrangements our 
mistress. Queen Htdimba, has provided. 

OGRESS : What arrangements, Bloodftend? 

OGRE : Lardbouquet, our mistress Queen Hidimba summoned me with great 
respect today and commanded me: "O Bloodfjend, from this day forth 
you are to roam the battlefield in the train of our husband Bhimasena." 
It'll be like heaven for me. When I feast my eyes on that river of blood 
from the men he kills, my hunger and thirst will disappear. There's 
something in it for you, too... you'll fill thousands of pots with blood 
and fat! 

OGRESS : Bloodflend, how come you have to roam behind Prince Bhima.sena? 

OGRE : Lardbouquet. it’s like this : My master Wolfbelly has vowed to drink 
the blood of Duhsasana. But I, the appointed ogre, must enter the body 
and do the drinking for him. 

OGRESS : (Suddenly happy) Wonderful. Queen Hidimba ! What fine arrange¬ 
ments you’ve provided for my husband! 

(A great uproar backstage; both listen to the distant sound) 

OGRESS ! (Listens to the sound; with confused agitation) Bloodfiend. what's 
this huge noise I hear ? 

OGRE : (Looking) Lardbouquet, here comes Dhrstadyumna dragging Drona by 
the hair. He's killing him with his saber! 

OGRESS : (JoyfuUy) Come on, Bloodfiend, let's go drink E>rona's blood! 

OGRE : (Fearfully) Lardbouquet don't you know it's the blood of a Brahman ? 
It bums the throat going down. So what's the use of it ? 

(Another uproar backstge) 

OGRESS : Bloodfiend, I hear another huge noise. 

OGRE: (Looking toward the backstage area) Thai’s Drona’s son, Asvatthaman. 
he’s coming right this way with his saber drawn! He's so mad he might 
kill us also. So come on, let's get out of here! 

They exit as the interlude ends. (Jhen ASvatthdman enters with his 
sword drawn, listening to the uproar) 

ASVATTHAMAN : Somewhcre is the ocean of battle 

a booming of unwordly terror 
obliterates the cavern of air 
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propped between earth and heaven... 
and re-echoes like fierce thunder 
from clouds that presage apocalypse 
crashing in ceaseless stonn 
before the cosmos melts. 

(Re/lecting) 

Father, Drona, surely this is your rage exploding. When 
youth became arrogance the Pandavas attacked you. their 
preceptor. Now you put away love for your students and do 
what pride commands. 

What befits his allegiance to Duryodhana 
and is proper to a Br&hman turned warrior, 
what is seemly for a hero made formidable 
by the gift of Axe-wielding Rama's weapons 
what accords with the blazing anger 
of the lord of all the world's archers... 
only my father undertakes such a feat, 
slying foes as if devouring them. 

{Looking behind him) 

Where is my chariot? IVe waited too long already. TTiis sword is weapon 
enough; its hilt of gold and silver is easy to grip; its black blade gleams like 
a rain cloud. Now let me descend on the battlefield I 
(Makes a round of the stage; indicates he has felt a twitching of his left eye) 
Damn ! I yearn to witness my father's valour, but evil omens block my 
way to the battlefield. Ml pay them no mind. The great festival of battle makes 
me bristle with excitement. I must gof 

(Resolutely makes a round of the stage; looking in front of him) 
What's this? All around I hear the noise of troops retreating from the 
battlefield, elephant riders, cavalry and infantry, with no respect for the 
warrior code, are throwing off the evil of shame that become good men. 
Fickle-minded, they forget the honour their masters have always shown 
them. Look at these cowards that they should fly. heedless of the vows of 
bravery they swore for the glory of their clans... 

(Looking carefully) 

Damn! Even great chariot warriors like Karna are turning away from 
battle. Could forces led by my father become so demoralized? i must stop 
them. Kings! You great mountains who guard the coastline of the Kaurava 
army ocean! Stop this rash retreat from battle! 

Do you hope to escape your death in battle? 

Then flee this place and nin to another. 

But death is certain for every creature 
and flight merely stains a hero's glory. 

Stop! It is Drona who commands you! 
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A submarine blaze in the ocean of foes, 
consuming weapons with tongues of flame 
is my father, protector and preceptor 
to all our forces' lords of archery 
So Kama, Krpa and Knavarman, 
forget your fear and march to war ! 

While he bears in his bow the yoke of battle 
no man or anny falls prey to doubt. 

OFFSTAGE VOICE : Whcfc is youf father now? 

asvatthAman ; (Heorinfi) What? ..."Where is my father now?" 

{Enraged} 

Wretched cowards! Let your tongues split into a thousand 
pieces when you babble like this! 

The twelve suns have not yel risen 
to bum the cosmos with fiery rays; 
the seven winds have not yet split 
sevenfold, to blast away the world; 

the sky is not yet blotted out with deadly clouds of 
apocalypse ... 

how can wicked men say this wicked thing 
of my father, the fount of courage? 

(A litanofcer enters in conft4.sed agttatton. covered with wounds) 
charioteer : Save me! Save me. prince! {Eulls at Ins feet) 

ASVATi HAMAN : (Looking at him) It's Asvasena, my father's driver. Sir, are 
you not Asvasena. the charioteer of a man who i.s capable of saving the 
three workis? Why seek protection front me? 
charioteer : (Getiing up: pitifully) Where is your father now? 
asvatthAman . (Agitated) h my father no more? 

CHARIOTEER : It is true. 
asvatthAman : Oh. father! (Faints) 

CHARIOTEER : Princc. revive! Revive! 

asvatihAman; consciousness: tearfully) Oh father, loving father! 

You, the supreme archer in the three worlds! You, the heir to 
AxC’Wielding Rama's weapons... how could you be lost? Father, answer 
me! 

CHARIOTEER , Princc, enough. You are overwrought with grief. Your father 
has fallen like a hero. By an act of heroism worthy of him you must 
cross this ocean of grief and regain happiness. 

ASVATTHAMAN: (Shedding tears) Sir, tell me —how could my father, whose 
arms were an ocean of courage, meet an end like this? 

Did he who loved Bhima receive from Bhima 
the preceptor's fee in a blow from his mace? 

CHARIOTEER : Quell this evil thought! 
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aSvatthaman : Was he who was kind to all his pupils 

killed by Aijuna, forsaking good conduct? 

CHARIOTEER : How could that be? 

aSvatthaman : Or did he meet ihe raxor orbit 

of Sudarsana. Covinda*s discus? 

CHARIOTEER : No, flOt that. 

ASVATTHAMAN : For I do not fear death to my master 

from any but one of these. 

ciiARioiiiER : Prince, 

Could any of these 
approach your father, 
u Siva in buttle, 
armed with tinger 
and magic missiles? 

But when grief for you 
besieged his heart 
he dropped his weapon, 
and then this thing, 
unspeakably cruel, 
was done to him 
by a foe. 

ASVATTHAMAN : But what grief would cause him to throw away his weapons? 

CHARIOTEER : it was you, prince. You were the cause. 

ASVATi iiAMAN : How could it have been me? 

ciiARiOTFKR I Listen. (Shedding (ears) 

“Asvaithaman*s killed!” 
he cried loud and clear, 
then ”lhc elephant.” 
mumbled Yudhislhira, 

Fnha's truthful son; 
and hearing the first, 
your loving father, 
tru.sting in that king, 
let fall his weapons 
along with his tears 
on the battleground. 

ASVATTHAMAN : Oh father, loving father, in vain you threw away your life for 
me. Fount of courage, you loved your pupils...you championed 
treacherous Yudhi$thiral 

(Weeps) 

CHARIOTEER : Prince, enough weeping! Excess in lament is wretched in a 
warrior. 

ASVATTHAMAN : Hearing false news that I was slain 

you gave up your Ufe*s breath 
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along with your arrows, father. 

Your love for me, an ingrale son, 
seems now in vain; I chose 
to stay on earth bereft of you. 

(Faints) 

CHARtOTEEF : Revive ! Wake up, prince! 

(Then Krpa enters) 

KRPA : (Sighing with agitated grief) 

Damn the Kuru lord 

and all his younger brothers! 

Damn Yudhisthira, called 
the Enemy of No man! 

Damn us mighty kings 
who carry impotent weapons! 

Once when Drupada*s daughter 
was jerked and dragged by her hair 
we looked on. dumb and stiff, 
like figures in a painting. 

Today our guru Drona 
received the same disgrace. 

Then how will I face dear Asvatthaman today? I have no worry that grief 
could derange a man whose heart is unshakable as Himalaya, a man who 
knows the fate of creatures in this world. But I do not know what he'll 
resolve when he hears how his father was humiliated. 

One pulling of hair has already come 
to cruel fruition on earth; 

The second will surely leave her without 
a single creature remaining. 

There's dear Asvatthdman. I'll approach him. 

(Approaching: in agitated confusion) Nephew! Revive! 
aSvatthaman : (Regaining consciousness; tearfully) Oh, my father! sole 

preceptor of the earth! 

(To the sky) 

Yudhisthira! 

♦ « 

From the day you were bom 
you never lied or hated anyone: 
they call you Aj3la^tru, 
the Man with no Enemies. 

Was the flaw then in my fate, 
that you flicked the truth away 
when it came to your guru, 
my father, best of Brahmans? 
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CHARIOTEER : Prince, your mother’s brother, Kipa son of SSradvaia, is here 
at your side. 

aSvatthAman ; (Looking to his side; tearfully) Uncle! 

Today the commander led his troops to war: 
he alone scratched our heroes’ itch for combat 
and kept their spirits high with a stream of jokes... 

Uncle, where does famed Drona lead us now? 

KRPA : You already understand whatever can be understood. Stop this 
uncontrolled grief. 

aSvatthaman : Uncle, I have abandoned my lament. Now Til follow the 
father who loved me so. 

KRPA : Child, such a resolve is unfit for men like you. 

CHARIOTEER : Prince, give up this rash plan. 

asvatthAman ; Ssradvata. 

My father left this world for the next 
yearning to be reunited with me. 

How can a loving son abandon 
a loving father in heaven? 

KKPA : Child, as long as this round of birth and death goes on, it is the 
established custom for sons to serve their fathers here on earth, and then 
in the next world. 

To offer libations, pouring water from your palms, 
to perform the rites, feeding others in his honour... 
only by living can you render him this service; 
no dead son will accomplish it. 

CHARIOTEER : Sir, what youf uncle says is true. 

asyatthaman : Uncle, it is true. But without my father this burden of grief 
is so hard to bear! cannot sustain my life for even a moment. And so 
I must go to him, even in death. 

(Standing up, he looks at his sword; reflecting) 

I’ll end this disgrace! I mock myself and this we^n, 
pretending to bear arms. Revered weapon. 

Though Brahmanas refrain from bearing arms, 
my father learned to keep you poised 
against Diupada's humiliation. 

The might of Drona grew till no one 
resisted surrender before your blade. 

No fear was in him when he threw you down 
but grief for me, his only son; 
now I, too, release you, weapon: 
fare well, and find a peaceful rest. 

(He starts to throw away the weapon) 
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OFFSTAGE VOICE ! Kings! Ail you kings! That monster humiliates our preceptor 
Bh^dvaja,^ and you look (he other way! 
asvatthaman . (Hearinft the distant sound, he shwiy clasps his sword more 
liRhtly) 

What's this? My father humiliated? 

OFFSi AGE VOICE : When Drona, guru of the three worlds, 

laid down his weapon in battle, 

and washed his face with tears of grief, 

Dhrstudyuinna committed the outrage 
and rode off to camp, but not before 
he put his hand to the aged white head 
and smacked it. which all you kings endured. 
asvati’hAman ; (Shaking with rage, he looks at Krpa and the Charioteer) 

Is this what happened ?... 

Before ihe eyes of kings wielding bows 
he took a sword to my swordless father, 
sitting in prayerful fast unto death, 
and struck his head, whiter than silk. 

KR?A : Child, this is what people say. 

asvatthaman ; The;* -ny father's head was abused by ihe wicked man? 
CHARIOTEER : (Fearfully) Prince, such disgrace was never before heaped on 
that blazing divinity. 

asvatthAman : Father, loving father, you threw away your weapon for the 
sake of an illfortuned son. only to win abuse from that wretch. But 
Dhrstadyumna does not know what he did: 

Drona, blind with grief 

threw off his body 

at the front line of battle; 

any dog or cow or son of Drupada 

could have come along 

and cuffed (hat head. 

Drunk with the power 

of divine, gleaming weapons 

Dhn>tadyumna 

did not know himself slain 

when he laid not a hand 

but his filthy foot 

to the vengeful son's head. 

not the dead father's. 

Damn you. wicked Pinedia filth! 


I. Kr$na 
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When you knew for certain 
he would not take up arms, 
you stopped trembling and laid a hand 
on my father's highest pan. 

Did not archer Asvatthdman 
come to your mind, 
an apocalypse wind that blows away 
PihcSIa armies like cotton? 

Yudhisthira. ever inithfuH Enemy of no man! What harm did he do to 
you and your brothers? But why appeal to a man who is false by nature? 
Arjuna. Sdtyaki, mighty-armed Wulfbelly, Krsna—were you right to stand 
by doing nothing when that stain of Drupada's clan, that animal, laid his hand 
on your ^urus head, the head of (he greatest archer among gods, demons, 
and men... a Brdhmana reduced by age...... my father? Every one of you 

is a sinner, marked for destruction! 

Did you commit this sin 
against your guru, brutal men. 
approve it. or merely watch, 
your honour sheathed with your swords? 

Sons of Pdndu. even Krsna, 

[*ll make of you a sacrifice, 
a gift to each direction 
of blood and bones and flesh! 

KRPA : Nephew, your arms are strong as your father's, and your skill in every 
divine weapon is perfect. Nothing is impossible for you. 
asvatthaman : Despicable Ksatriya...P2ndava$. Matsyas, Somakas. 

Magadhas...all of you ! 

Have you not heard what Rama did 

with his axe like blazing fire 

when hands were laid to his father's head? 

Cannot Asvatthaman blind with rage 
perform today the same feat in battle ?... 

Long after I sacrifice you, my foes, 
streams of blood will flow without cease, 
feeding ghouls and jackals. 

Charioteer, go, outfit our car Mahahavalaksana with all its 
battle machines and bring it here. 

CHARIOTEER : As you command, prince. 

(Exits) 

KRPA : Nephew, there is no one among us but you capable of avenging this 
insult. However... 

ASVATTHAMAN : What more do you want? 
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KRPA : I want you installed as commander-in<hief before you descend onto 
the battlefield. 

asvaithAman : Uncle, that is in another's power and ...of no conse¬ 
quence. 

KRPA : It is neither; 

Without Bhisma, without Drona, 
what are the Dhrtarastra forces now. 
if you whose prowess equals theirs 
do not take up the army's yoke? 

No force in the three worlds cuti stand in your way. if Duryodhana 
appoints you commander. What chance would the forces of Yudhisihira 
have? 1 imagine that the Kaumva king has already assembled the ritual 
implements for your consecration and awaits your immediate arrival. 

asvatthaman . If this is true, then the waters of revenge will soon douse the 
cruel fire of humiliation that consumes us. Surely dte Kuru lord is 
depres.scd since my father's murder. Offering myself as his commander- 
in-chief I will be his consolation. 

(I'he /my; make a round of the j/ugc; then Karroo and Duryodhana enter) 

OUKYODMANA; Kama. 

When kin are slain by foes, 
a man whose pride is keen 
croKse.s the ocean of grief 
clasping weapons like ours. 

Wlicn the preceptor heard 

of his son's destruction. 

why was he unarmed 

when the moment cried for arms? 

The learned say it is impossible to cast off one's original nature. When 
Drona was blinded by grief he let go of the toughness which i.s the (uw 
of warriors, and reverted to a Br«iliinan's natural softne-ss. 

KARNA : That's how it was, King Duryodhana. 

DURYODHANA I How, then? 

KARNA : It's well-known that Drona intended his son to be consecrated as 
emperor one day. When he thought Asvatthaman was no more, the old 
Brahmana knew it was useie.ss to keep fighting. That is why he threw 
away his life. 

DURYODHANA . (Shokinf^ his head) So! 

KARNA: And that is why he remained indifferent when our most valuable men 
were slain: he was waiting for the kings on both sides to destroy each 
other. 

DURYODHANA : Ah, now it all fits. 

KARNA ; And what's more, king Dnipada knew this intention of Drona's since 
their childhood that’s why he refused to grant him residence in his 
kingdom. 
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DURYODHANA : Excellent, AngarSja Cleverly reasoned. 
karna: And tliis opinion is not mine alone. Others who are knowledgeable 
think the same. 

DURYODHANA: Then it must be tnie. '.Vhat doubt can there be? 

Were this not so, how could Drona, 
master of all chariot warriors. 
ofTer safety to Jayadratha, 
then look on indifferent 
while diademed Arjuna killed him? 

KKPA : (Seeinfi them} Nephew, here*s Duryodhana .sitting in the shade of the 
banyan with Karna. that charioteer's son. We'll approach them. (They 
approach) 

Born : Victory, lord of the Kauravas! 

DURYODHANA : (Seeing (hem) Ah. Krpa and Asvatthaman! 

(Getting up from his seat; to Krpa) 

Elder, I salute you. 

(To Aivatthaman) 

Son of our preceptor. 

Come, embrace iny weary limbs, 
you whose father was slain for us... 
your touch so like your father's, 
my hair bristles even in grief. 

(Embraces him and scats him by his side. Asyatthaman allows himself 
to weep) 

KARNA : Son of Drona. must you keep hurling yourself into the Hre of grieH 
Enough! 

DURYODHANA : Son of our,thcrc’s no difference between us in this ocean 
of calamity. 

Your father was my father's most ardent friend; 
you and I shared Drona as guru in arms. 

Need 1 tell my pain at his bodily death? 

You feel it in your own heavy grief. 

KRPA : Nephew, it is as Duryodhana says. 

KARNA : These are idle words, 

asvatthaman : King, with your friendship as support, my burden of grief 
becomes lighter. Yet... 

If 1 remain alive 

after he was dragged by the hair, 
how could other fathers 
ever wish to have sons? 

karna ; Son of Drona, what can we do when the man we counted on to protect 
us from insult threw down his weapon and grovelled? 

I. Mitde in ihe dicing assemUy, to kilt Kama. 
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asvatthaman : Ahgaraja. did you say, “What can wc do?” Listen! 

Whoever, drunk on his muscled arms, 
bears a weapon in the Pandava army, 
whoever sprung from the clan of PancSla... 
infant, aged, or fetus in the womb... 
whoever witnessed the sinful act, 
whoever gets in my way in battle: 
blind with rage I will make an end of him ... 
even the god who makes the world end! 

And hear this, student of Axe-wielding Rama; 
here in this place Rama filled five lakes 
with the blood of Ksatriyas who killed his father; 
that same warrior race made my father suffer 
an equal insult when they pulled his hair. 

These are hi.s own magic missiles, now mine, 
shining, and hungry for my enemies' weapons: 

That slaughter accomplished by Axe-wielding Rama 
Drona's w.uthful heir will perform again! 

DUKYODHANA : Asvaiihdman, nothing less befits your heroism, unique among 
men. 

KRPA : King. Drona'.s son has resolved to carry the mighty burden of battle. 
I believe when you outfit him with the armour of leadership he will be 
capable of destroying the three worlds, to say nothing of Yudhisthira's 
forces. He should therefore be coasecrated as commander-in-chief. 

DUKYODHANA : What you suy is well<onsidercd. But this thing has already 
been promised to Angaraja. 

krha: King, Asvatlh^an is sinking in the ocean of grief from that heinous 
insult. It is not right to overlook him in favour of Angaraja. That race 
of enemies is properly Asvatthaman's to punish. Would you prolong his 
agony? 

asvaithAman : King Duiyodhana, we have had enough deliberation on what 
is proper and what is not proper. 

Tonight you shall sleep without care 

till bards wake you with strenuous chanting. 

Today the earth will be void of Kesava 
void of P^davas, free from Somakas. 

Today concludes all news from the front 
along with the lives of strong-armed foes. 

Today will vanish this forest of kings, 
releasing the burden from groaning earth. 

KARNA: (LougHing mildly) Easy to say, difficult to accomplish, though many 
in the Kaurava forces are capable of it. 
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aSvatthAman : Yes, many in (he Kaurava army are capable of it. But I am 
injured by sorrow; my grief proclaims vengeance. Unlike others^ I have 
no wish to insult other warriors. 

KARNA : Fool ! A grieving man sheds (ears and an angry man flies onto the 
battlefield with only his weapon for companion, but what are these 
babblings of yours? 

asvatthaman : (AngrUy) You wretch of a chariot-driver! You lump in 
RadhS's womb! For a man in grief you counsel retaliation with tears, 
not weapons? 

Is my weapon rendered impotent 
by a gurus curse. like yours? 

Have I come running from battle 
scared out of my wits, tike you? 

Was I bom in a drivers* clan, 
to chant lineages and flatter, 
thai I should avenge a foe's evil 
with tears and not with arms? 

KARNA * (Angrily) Boasting loudmouth! Go play games with your weapons, 
little Brahmona boy ! 

Be my weapon impotent or potent 
I did not throw it away 
as a coward before the Pahcala 
like your mighty-armed father! 

And hear this! 

Charioteer or charioteer's son 
or whoever I may be— 
my birth in a clan depended on fate; 
my manhood rests with me! 

ASVATTHAMAN : (Angrily) You blot on (he clan of chariot-makers! You lump 
in Radha's womb! You know nothing of weapons and you dare to insult 
my father! 

Coward or hero, the strength of his arms 
was famed in the three worlds; 
the broad earth knows what he did 
day after day in battle. 

You ask why he threw his weapon down: 

Ask Yudhisthira who witnessed it 
while guarding his vow of truth— 

But where were you then, coward? 

KARNA: (Laughing) So. I am a coward! But since you follow the example of 
your father, who was the very soul of heroism, should I have some doubt 
about your behaviour? Listen, fool! 

If warriors lose 
their final weapons 
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do Ihey not, empty-handed, 
beat back armed foes’? 

But he merely sat there, 
calm like a woman, 
till his head was lopped off 
in the presence of kings. 

asvatthaman : (Shaking with rage) Bastard! You half-caste spawn of a 
chariot driver! Conceited favourite of the king! You rave like a maniac! 
My father for some reason— 

I say grief, you say cowardice— 
did not restrain the hand 
of Drupada's son today. 

On your head swelled with pride 
in your mu.scled arms 
[ place now my left foot— 

Slop me if you can! 

(lie gets up to do it) 

KRPA AND DURYODHANA Son of our pa*ceptor, let tl go! 

(They hold hint back. A,s\‘atthaman mimes a kick) 

KARNA ; (Getting up ittufiger, drawing hissnord) Loudmouth! You miserable 
excuse for a Brahmana! Go on. puff yourself up! 

By your Brahman's birth 
f am not free to kill you, 
but look at the earth 
and soon you'll see 
the fool you raise 
severed by my sword. 

ASVATTHAMAN : Fool! If you'rc not free to kill me because of my birth. Til 
renounce my birth! 

(Cuts off his sacred thread; again, angrily) 

Today I make Arjuna false to his vow: 

Take up your weapon, or drop it from hands 
folded submissively above your head— 
whichever you do, it is I who will kill you. 

(Both draw their swords, ready to strike each other. Krpa and 
Duryodhana hold them back) 

DURYODHANA: Kaiiia, my friend! Asvatthaman. son of our preceptor! Put 
away your weapons ! 

KRPA : Yes, nephew. It is enough. 

ASVATTHAMAN : Uncle. uncle, why do you hold me back? The arrogance of 
this half<aste chariot driver to malign my father! It’s as if he helped 
Dhr$tadyumna kill him! 

KARNA : King, you should not hold me back either. 

With contempt noble men indulge 
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the boasting of slow-witted boys; 
why bother to frighten away 
one senseless with anger? 

asvatthaman : Lei him go, king .... let him go. Let me genlly snuff out his 
life as 1 crush him between my arms. And. king, whether it’s because 
you love him or because you think he’ll win the war for you. neither 
is a reason to protect him. 

How could this sin-lover 
be companion to your virtue, 
a chariot driver's son 
to a scion of the lunar race? 

Let him go. king, for I will he 
the killer of diademed Arjuna: 
my anger will rid the canh today 
of Kama, and all of Kunti's sons! 

(He ^oes to strike) 

KAKNA (Raisin}^ his sword) Loudmouthed Brahmaiia scum! Die now! King, 
let me go! .... Lei me go! Don’t hold me back! 

(Ik goes to kiH Asvauhtiman) 

ODRYOOHANA * Kama! Son of our guru ! Have you both lost your minds! 

kkpa: Nephew, you must be out of your mind to squander violence here when 
the war presses so urgently. How far wc’vc strayed from the right path 
when you become ihe destroyer of our own royal army! 

AsvATntAMAN * Uncle, will I have no chance ro enfeeble the pride of this blot 
on the chariot-makcr's clan? Listen to his sctmdalous raving! 

KKPA . Nephew, this is certainly not the time to oppose the head of our own 
forces. 

ASVA7THAMAN . Uncic. if that is so— 

As long as this sinner avoids 
death by an enemy's arrow, 

I'll not lake up my weapon, 
beloved in battle. 

When fear of rampaging foes 
fells troops that he commands 
the king will learn the prowess 
of Kama, his dear friend. 

(Throws down his sword) 

KARNA : (Uiughing) Laying down weapons seems to run in your family. 

asvatthAman : And you. U*s as if you had one, for all you can do with it! 

KARNA 1 You fool! 

As long as I hold a weapon 
all others are useless, 
and what I cannot achieve 
with my missile, no one can! 
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OFFSTAGE VOICE : Wicked Dhrtaristra nith! When you dragged Draupadi by 
her hair and clothes, you committed the mightiest sin. Now I am finally 
face*tCHface with you. Where will you nin to now, you puny beast? And 
hear this, you Kauravas who count your honor as wealth... 

The brute who pulled the hair of PancaJa's daughter 
and tore off her clothes before kings and elders, 
he from whose chest I vowed to drink blood nectar... 
Duhsasana has fallen in the cage of my arms. 

Save him, Kauravas! 

(All listen to the distant sound) 

asvatthaman : (Derisively) King of the Angas. commander-in-chief, pupil 
of Jamadagni, ridiculer of Drona, protector of the world by the might 
of your arms— 

(Recites Kama's verse "As long as I hold a weapon, etc") 
Opportunity stares you in the face. Protect Duhsisana from Bhima 
now ! 

KARNA While I live has Wolfbelly the power to atack even Dhusasana*s 
shadow? 

Don't be afraid, crown prince. I am coming. 

(Exits) 

ASVATTHAMAN I King Duryodhana, no one. not even Karna, can prevent 
Bhima and Arjuna from grinding down our forces, now that we are 
without Bhi$ma and Drona. So you yourself must hold nothing more 
important that retaliation on your brother's behalf. 

DURYODHANA : While I live and hold a weapon has the wind god's wicked 
son or any other the power to attack even my dear brother's shadow ? 
Don't be afraid, brother! Charioteer! Are you there? Bring my chariot! 
(He exits. A great uproar is heard offstage) 

ASVATTHAMAN : (Looking in front of him) Uncle, here is the worst. Look— 
diademed Arjuna has arrived! To shield his brother Bhima, he staves 
off both Karna and Duryodhana with a shower of arrows. And now ... 
Bhima finally drinks the blood of Duhsasana! I cannot bear to look on 
this disaster; I would rather make false my vow. Uncle, my sword! 

This untruth is better than truth 
damn heaven, I'll take hell! 

To protect Duhsasana from Bhima 
I'll pick up the sword I threw down. 

(He goes to take up his sword) 

OFFSTAGE VOICE : Great soul! Son of Bharadvaja! You have never violated an 
utterance of truth. Do not violate it now! 

KRPA ; Nephew, the bodiless voice of the goddess of speech has protected you 
from untruth. 
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aSvatthaman ; What's this ? A voice not human forbids me to descend onto 
the battlefield. Damn! Even the gods take the side of the Pandavas. And 
yes... Bhima finally drinks Duhsasana’s blood. Damn this thing! 

While Bhima drinks Duh^ana’s blood 
I stand aside, unmoved. 

What other favours can I do 
for Duryodhana in battle? 

Uncle, anger toward Kama made me act ignoble. But you at 
least must be at the king's side. 

KRPA : ni go with him to prevent this thing. You ought to start for camp. 

(Making a round of the stage, they exit) 

End Of Act Three 

Translated by David Gitomcr 



KRSNAMISRA : PRABOOHACANDRODAYA 

(11th century) 


Krsiumi.sni, (he uulhor of FrahodhacanduHidyu or 'Rise of (he Moon oi' the lnicl]ec(\ was 
(he court poc( of (he Cedi King, Kama, m the later half of tltc I llh century A. D. He stands 
ou( among Sanskrit dramatists as a Vcdunlin using drama as a handmaid to propagate precepts 
of religion and philosophy. Since it is difHcult to draw a line between them, this experiment 
gained great popularity and became a success on the stage. Later Vcdi^itms like Venkatanathu 
fVtthJnia tieSliu) came under his mlluencc and continued tl)c tradition of the allegorical play 
in Sanskrit. 

Ignorance of spiritual blindness tv passion is crowned as the king of VdranHsi who 
wages n war with the help of his allies against ntrkc; (Di.scTimrnaiion) and other allies of God. 
The Evil Spirit of the times, or Kali, has succeeded in misleading tlic minds of men and 
encouraging matcrialisis and heretics. Hypocrisy, avarice and delusion have become the order 
of the day . True Philosophy oi Uic land is under a chnid and devotion lo God is banished friMti 
the kingdom. Ttic forces of gocxl and evil arc arraigiKd against each other and a battle en.sues. 
ending m the triumph of I he GimkI. 

The .shorlcoinmgs of llic religious orders of Ihc day aic satirised and lambasted. There 
is low comedy in the scccks where hy|N>crisy appears. 

We see in this second aci the allcndanis of King Passion m «iclion. 

ACT-II 

(Hypocrisy enters) 

HYPOCRkSY: The grcai King Passion has thus commanded me—“Reason and 
his Ministers have sent Tranquility. Mortification, to the various places 
of holy resort to raise up Intellect. The dc.struction of our race is at hand. 
You must exert yourself to prevent it. Go to the city of Varanasi, the 
holy place in which beatitude is obtained, and interrupt the religious 
performances of those who are seeking deliverance from earthly 
affections*'. — I have solemnly vowed to proceed to Varanasi, which 
must be subject, and to execute the commands of my Lord; and that 1 
and my associates, who are made happy with wine perf umed by female 
tips, and who delight in the pleasures of love, — should deceive the 
world. — We shall spend the moonlight nights in the houses of 
courtesans; and in the day we shall assume the characters of those who 
know all things, who have performed a great sacrifice, tiv whose 
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dwelling the Agnihotra has long been observed, and who comprehend 
the Supreme Being— (Looking) Who is that traveller who has crossed 
the Bhagirathi, and approaches towards us ? Will his pride consume like 
fire; will he devour the three worlds: will he scoff at the people, and 
deride them with his learning ? But I conjecture that he has come from 
the south country. I shall therefore hear intelligence of Self-Sufficiency. 

(Enter Self-Sufficiency) 

SEi.P-suFFtciENCY r The woHd is fiUed with folly. Brutish men, who do not 
hearken to the doctrines of the teacher; they do not know the Tautaniia 
SiSstra; they do not understand the principles of Saligir; why then 
mention the opinions orvtk'aspati. They have never .studied the maxims 
of Mahodadhi; they have not seen (he Mahavratti; they have not 
attended to the investigation of abstract existences. — Why then do they 
indolently sit here? (Looking around) — These persons do not compre¬ 
hend the meaning of what they read; they arc satisfied by chanting the 
words, and they drown the Vedas, — (Going towards some) —These 
have assumed this profession of Sannydsi for (he sake of lagging; they 
have shaved their heads, and believe themselves Pandits, but they talk 
of the Ved^ta in a confused and unintelligible manner. (Laughing). If 
doctrines, which are opposed to the evidence of sense, be taught in the 
Vedanta books, what error, in comparison with (his is advanced by the 
Buddha—Talking to such persons is a deadly sin, — {Going to 
others) — These read the Siva paSupata, and labour hard to understand 
the opinions of Aksapada, they are brutes, infidels, and whoever 
converses with them falls into hell; (he road even in which (hey are seen 
should be .shunned — (Going to others) These hypocrites carry off (he 
wealth of (he rich; they repair to the banks of Ihe Conga, and placing 
a stone amidst its cold waves, .seat themselves proudly, holding in their 
hands the sacred grass, with the Karandojwala at their side, and they 
show the suppleness of (heir fingers in twirling the rudrak^a beads of 
Uieii ro.sary — (Going to others) These support themselves by taking 
the disguise of Tridandi, and have departed both from the dvaita and 
advaita paths— (Goes to others, and looks at them) Who.se hut i.s this 
which stands not far from the River of the Gods. In the front a thousand 
little white flags, suspended on slender bamboos, dance in the wind, and 
the ground is covered with deer skbis; near it are seen the drisad and 
upala, the camas, the c^aia the ulukhala and the musala, and from it 
issue continually the fumes of clarifted butter used in sacrifice, which 
darken the air. This must be the dwelling of some one. Well, it is a holy 
place, and fit for slaying in a few days. —(Enters the hut and looks 
round) — This fellow seems to be Hypocrisy himself who marks with 
fullers earth his forehead, arms, belly, breast, neck, lips, back, inside 
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of lips, thighs, temples, and knees, and who decorates his head, his ears, 
his loins« and his hands, with small tufts of sacred graSvS— I shall go 
towards him. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY : HappIness altend you. (Hypocrisy contemptuously makes 
a sign to him to go out while Batu enters with a smiling countenance) 

BATU; Br^mana remove a little way off. — First wash your feet, and then 
you may come in. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY ; (In ufiger) Sinful man, I have been at the Tura.ska country.* 
where the master of the house neither washes the feet of (he venerable 
Briihmana and of the strangers who come to hi.s door, nor offers them 
a seat. 

(Hypocrisy makes a motion with his hand for him to remain) 

BATU : (Having respectfully saluted him) My respectable friend, you have 
come from a far country, and you have not yet told me the name of your 
family, or what is your profession. 

SFXF SUFFiciENCY: You may immcdiatclyjudgeof my family and profession— 
Hearken: in Gauda country of unrivalled excellence, there is a city 
named Radhapuri. which contains a celebrated place called Bhuri 
Sre$thika; there my worthy father dwells. Who has not heard of his 
noble and renowned sons; among whom I am di.stingui.shed for 
understanding, abilities, knowledge, courage, mildness and the perfor¬ 
mance of duties. 

(Hypocrisy looks at Batu) 

BATU : Venerable stranger, take that small copper pot. and wash your feet. 

SELF SUFnciENCY . (Aside. It is of little consequence: I shall do it) — Well 
after washing my feet. 1 shall depart. 

HYPOCRISY : (Biting his lips) Stand farther off; the wind blows panicles of your 
perspiration in my face. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY . This IS Strange kind of Brahmanism. 

BATU : It is our BrOhmanism— The kings of the earth who worship this holy 
saint, presume not to touch his feet; but the sparkling jewels which adoni 
their heads irradiate the space before his seal. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY: (Aside. This is the land of Hypocrisy) I shall, however, sit 
down upon this seat, for such is my inclination. 

BATti : The greatest men, after saluting my tutor, do not touch a seat. 

SELF-SUFHCIENCY : Shall I, whose holiness is celebrated in the city Rara in the 
Daksin, not be permitted to take hold of this seat ?— Hear, you fool; 
my mother was not of a noble family, but married the daughter of an 
Agnihotra BrOhmana; and therefore am above my father. The son of the 
maternal uncle of the friend of my brother-in-law was only falsely 
accused; but on account of her relation (o this person. I put away my 
dearly belo.ved wife. 

HYPOCRISY ; BrOhmana, this may be true; but you are not yet acquainted with 
our character. — Formerly, when I went on an occasion to the abode 
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of the God who sprung from the lotus, all the great munis rose up from 
their seats, and Brahma himself entreated me to remain; and purifying 
his thighs with cowdung. he placed me upon them. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY : (Aside. This is the language of a hypocritical Brahma/m. 
Considers—Perhaps it is Hypocrisy himself. Angrily) Why should you 
be so proud? Who is VSsava? Who is the God sprung from the lotus? 
Of what consequence is a birth? But before the energy of my 
devotion hundreds of purandaras, hundreds of Brahmas, and hundreds 
of munis vanish away. 

HYPOCRISY : (Looking at him with delight) —This is my venerable grandfather. 
Respected Sire, I am Hypocrisy, the offspring of Avarice. I salute you. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY : My soit may you live many years. I saw you at the end 
of (he dvapara yuga when you were a child; a long time has passed since 
wc met; I am now bowed down with old age. and I do not readily 
distinguish persons— Is your son Falsehood well ? 

HYPOCRISY : I cannot live without him a single hour. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY I What I is he here executing the commands of Passion.— 
Are your mother and father, insatiableness and Avarice, well? 

HYPOCRISY: They also are here, for I cannot remain a moment without them. 
But, venerable and exalted Sire, to what cause do we owe this favour? 

SELF-SUFRCIENCY : My child, I hear that Passion is sorely pressed by Reason, 
and I am come to learn the news. 

HYPOCRISY: It is well you have arrived— I hear it reported that the great King 
Passion is coming from the abode of Indra, and he has commanded me 
to reside in the royal city VaranSsi. 

sELF-suFiciENCY * Why docs PassioH, who occupies every heart, stay at 
Varanasi ? 

HYPOCRISY : It is on account of Reason—VSrtoasi. the indestructible city of 
Brahma, is the birth place of Science and Intellect; hence Reason, who 
seeks to destroy our race, desires to dwell there for ever. 

SELF SUFRCIENCY : (Feoifuily) It IS ihcn impossible you should succeed; for 
in this city the conqueror of Tripura, who is compassionate, reveals 
Intellect to ignorant men at the end of their days, who buoys them up 
amidst the fear of this moral slate. 

HYPOCRISY : This indeed is true; but it is not so with those who are overcome 
by Love, Anger, and other Passions—Holy men declare, that he only 
whose hands and whose feet are employed in the service of God; whose 
mind is fixed upon Him; who possesses knowledge, devotion, and fame 
(Respect), will enjoy the fruit of this place of pilgrimage. 

(Behind the scenes) 

Here, you fellows, the great King Passion is arrived. Sprinkle the 
pavement of precious stones with water impregnated with sandal wood; 
upon the fountains that their streams may play around; hang up festoons 
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of large brilliant diamonds, and let the Hag which bears the bow of liidra 
wave on the top of the royal residence. 

HYPOCRISY : The great King approaches; you must show him respect, by 
advancing to meet him. 

s ELK SUFFICIENCY . Let US do SO (They go out). 

(Passion enters in a p<mpous manner along with his attendants.) 

PASSION * (Smilling) Uncivilized ignorant fools, who imagine that spirit is 
something different from body, and reap the reward of actions in a future 
stale; we migiK as well expect to find excellent fruit drop from trees 
growing in the air. But assuming the existence of what is the mere 
creature of their own imagination, they deceive die people. They falsely 
affirm (he existence of that which does not exist; and by their frequent 
disputations endeavour to bring reproach upon the ndsHka.\ who 
maintain the words of (ruth. Who has seen the soul existing in a stale 
separate from (he body? Docs not life result from the ultimate 
configuration of matter? Coastder this attentively. They not only 
deceive themselves, but likewise deceive the world. On what grounds 
do (hey establish distinctions among beings formed with bodies 
possessing the same parts and organs, as a mouth? Why do they affirm 
that this woman belongs to one person, and (his ihing to another; these 
arc distinctions which I do not know. Those who enquire whether 
slaying animals, indulgence at pleasure in the tender passions, or taking 
what belongs to another, he lawful or unlawful, do not act conformably 
to the principal end of life. (Meditating proudly) The iaslra whose 
doctrines are obvious to all, and which is founded on the evidence of 
the .seascs; which admits only the elements of earth, water, fire, air, 
which maintain.s that sustenance and love are the objects of human 
existence; which asserts that matter possesses intelligence, which denies 
[he existence of separate .spirits, and affinns that death is blessedness, 
was written by Vacaspali a believer in this system; he delivered it to 
a Materialist, who taught it to his disciples, and these disciples instructed 
their followers.— Thus it has become widely diffused in the world. 

(A Materialist and one of his pupils enter) 

MATERIALIST : My son, you know that Legislation is the only Science, and ihat 
it comprises everything else. The three Vedas are a cheat. Behold if 
Heaven be obtained through the officiating priest, sacrificial rites, and 
the destruction of the substances employed, why is not abundance of 
excellent fruit obtained from the ashes of a tree which has been burnt 
up by the fire of forest. If the victims slain in sacrifice ascend to heaven, 
why are not parents offered up in sacrifice by their children?— If funeral 
oblations nourish the deceased, why is not the flame of an extinguished 
taper renovated by pouring on oil? 
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PUPIL : Venerable tutor, if to gratify the appetites be the principal end of life, 
why do these men renounce sensual pleasures, and submit to pain 
arising from the severest niortifications. 

MATERIALIST : These fools are deceived by the lying sdmras, and are fed with 
the allurements of hope—But can begging, fasting, penance, exposure 
to the burning heat of the sun. which emaciate the body, be compared 
with the ravishing embraces of women with large eyes, whose 
prominent breasts are compressed within one's arms. 

PUPIL Do these pilgrims indeed torture themselves in order to remove the 
happiness which is mingled with this miserable existence ? 

MATERIALIST : (SmiUrtf*) You Ignorant boy. such arc the fooleries of these 
unenlightened men. They conceive that you ought to throw away the 
pleasures of life, because they are mixed with pain; but what prudent 
man will throw away unpceled rice which incloses excellent grain 
because it is covered with the husk. 

PASSION: These opinions which arc support to be verified by fuiurity. merely 
gratify the ear. (Lookinf^ wtth joy) Mutcrialisl. you are my beloved 
friend. 

MATERIALIST. (h>oks tU the f^reot Kotfi Pas,sion and advance,^ towards him) 
May thou be victorious.— Materialist salutes thee. 

PASSION; My friend, you are welcome, sic down here. 

MATERIALIST • (Sitihift down) Vice prostrates himself at your feet. 

PASSION . The felicity of Vice. 1 hope, is unimpaired. 

MATERIALIST; By youf bouniy all arc happy—Having accomplished what he 
was ordered to perform, he now desires to touch your feel; for blessed 
is he, who after destroying the enemies of his Lord, beholds his gracious 
face with exceeding joy. and prostrates himself at his lotus food. 

PASSION : What exploits have been performed by Vice? 

MATERIALIST ; He has couscd the most virtuous men to forsake the road 
commanded in the Vedas, and to follow their own mclinalions. This 
achievement however, belongs neither to Vice nor myself, for it was 
your Majesty who inspired us with courage. Ttie people who are 
doomed to inferior duties and who were created last, have renounced 
the three Vedas; who then are quiet. Mortification and others? Besides 
those who read the Vedas do it merely for the sake of subsistence. The 
teacher Brhaspati has declared that the performance of Sacrifice, 
reading the Vedas, penances, and rubbing Ihe body with ashes, are the 
means by which ignorant, weak men contrive to support themselves. 
Also in the cities of the Kurus. Science and Intellect have not appeared 
even in a dream; therefore, O mighty King, be under no apprehensions. 

PASSION : By rendering these pilgrimages of no efficacy, you have done 
excellent service. 

MATERIALIST : Great King, I have another petition to present. 

PASSION : What is it ? 
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MATERIALIST : There is a person named devotion, of great influence, who 
performs rigid austerities; and though she now occupies but few places, 
yet we have not the courage to look her followers in the face. You must 
be on your guard against her. 

PASSION : (In fear. Aside. Alasf The mighty energy of (his Devotee is well- 
known; she is my natural enemy^ to destroy hkr will be a difficult work) 
But, my excellent friend, how can this person appear while her enemies 
Anger and Love continue to live? 

MATERIALIST; It may bc so, but one who expects victory ought not to be remiss, 
though the enemy be weak. A feeble enemy gives much trouble, and 
may even inflict a mortal wound, as a small thorn in the foot pains the 
whole body. 

PASSION ; (Looking behind the curtain) Who is there ? 

(A servant enters) 

SERVANT : Great Sir, what are your commands? 

PASSION : Companion of the wicked, go and tell Love, Anger, 
Avarice, Self-Sufficiency, Pride, Haughtiness, Envy that they be on the 
watch against Devotion, and slay her. 

SERVANT : I shall obey your orders. (Coes out) 

(A man enters holding a letter in his hand) 

MAN ; I come from the country of Utkal, where a temple called Purusottama 
stands on the sea-shore, from which I have been sent by the brave Pride 
and Haughtiness to the presence of the great King. (Looking) This is 
Varanasi, in which the Kings family dwells. I shall enter it. (Enter the 
city) 

The Hero I perceive is deliberating with Materialist; 1 shall go towards 
him. (Goes to him) O King, may you be victorious— Read this letter 
which I was ordered to deliver to you. 

PASSION : (Taking the letter) Where do you come from? 

MAN : 1 come from Purusottama. 

PASSION : (Aside. This probably brings unpleasant news) Materialist, you 
must depart, be on the alert, and do whatever is required. 

MATERIALIST : 1 Only Wait the commands of your Majesty. 

(Goes out) 

(Passion reads this letter) 

Pride and Haughtiness send their humble prostrations from 
Purusottama to the great Lord and King of Kings, residing at the 
splendid city, Varanasi, and represent, that we are in good health. The 
Goddess Tranquility, and her mother Religion, have entered into the 
service of Reason, and day and night they are endeavouring to persuade 
Revelation to return to him. Virtuous Action who fonnerly associated 
with Love, now associates with Retirement and others; and separating 
himself from Love, he occasicmally walks in secret places— \^at we 
have written is sufficient to inform your Majesty." 
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PASSION : (Having read the letter) Angrily — Consummate fools to be afraid 
of Tranquility; how can she appear?— If Brahma be unceasingly 
employed in the creation of worlds; if Che eye of the God who destroyed 
the sacrifice of Daksa, bums with desire whilst he is infolded in the arms 
if Gauri; if the beast of him who is the enemy ofdairyas and who sleeps 
on the surface of the ocean, be imprinted with the smooth locks of 
Kamala, how can Tranquility be obtained by inferior orders of being? 
(To the Man) Subtlety, go with your utmost speed and deliver this my 
message to Love; *'Vijiuous Actions in my opinion is a base person; you 
ought not to trust him a single moment: bind him fast and secure him'*. 

MAN ; I will obey your Majesty's orders. 

(Coes out) 

PASSION : (Aside: in a musing posture) What device is there against 
Tranquility ? Well it is sufficient; no other assistance is required. Anger 
and Avarice will do the business. Hello! Is there any one there? 

(A servant enters) 

SERVANT : What arc the commands of your Majesty ? 

PASSION : Call Anger and Avarice here. 

SERVANT : Youf Command shall be obeyed. 

(He goes out) 

(Anger and Avarice enter) 

ANGER r I have heard that Tranquility. Religion, and Devotion are hostile to 
his Majesty. But while 1 am in existence their attempts will be vain. 

I will make the people blind and deaf. 1 will over*power them with 
wrath, and suffocate them with rage, so that they shall not regard 
actions, and even wise men shall neither hearken to what concerns their 
own happiness, nor recollect what they had read in the holy books. 

X VAR ICE : Those who are attached to me will never reach the farther banks 
of successive rivers of desire. Shall Tranquility then give us any 
uneasiness ? Look my friend. 1 have elephants whose frontal protuber¬ 
ances are moistened with the water of inebriation, and horses swifter 
than the wind which advance against the enemy; but after men have 
acquired these, they will desire something else, and having obtained 
this, they will wish for more. How can Tranquility dwell among persons 
of such restless minds? 

vNGBR: Companion, do you know my prowess ? Instigated by me, the Lord 
of the firmament killed Vrta the son of Tvastra : the god whose forehead 
bears the semilunar lustre, cut off the head of BrahmR; and Kaustka slew 
the sons of Vasistha. In a moment I can root out every description of 
men whether they be learned, celebrated, attentive to duties, charitable, 
or clothed in might. 

WAR ICE : Insatiableness, come forward. 

(Enters) 
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INSATIABLENESS : What are your commands? 

AVARICE : I have heard that when thou art pleased with mortals whose minds 
are bound with the cord of insatiable desire, their bodies become swelled 
with fat. and after obtaining fields, villages, forests, mountains, cities, 
towns, continents and the earth itself, they are eager to acquire more, 
nor would they be satisfied with one hundred thousand worlds; how then 
can (hey enjoy Tranquility ? 

INSATIABLENESS I am Continually engaged in this business. — If you will bow 
give me your commands, millions of worlds will not suffice me. 

ANGER : Injury, come here, 

(Injury Enters) 

INJURY : I altcnd. What orders are you pleased to give ? 

ANGER: My dcoT, US thou ad my spouse, the murder of my father and mother 
is but a small matter. Who is that demon my mother ? Who is my father? 
My brothers arc like worms; my relations are only fit to be slain; and 
the people of my caste re.semble the embraces of deceitful courtesan. 
(Rubhinf* his hands) The sparks of the gleaming (ire of anger shall not 
be extingui.shed in my frame, until I have massacred their whole race, 
even to the child in t^^ womb. (Looking) here is our Lord, let us go to 
him. (They all go) Great King may you be victorious! may you be 
vic(oriou.s! 

PASSION: Tranquility, the daughter of Religion, is our enemy; she is one who 
must be punished. 

ALLUREMENT : As you order. 

(They go out) 

PASSION : By mentioning the daughter of Religion, an expedient has occurred 
to my mind. Religion, the mother of Tranquility, is under the influence 
of another. We must endeavour to draw her away from Revelation, and 
to bind her fast. In consequence of the distress arising from the 
separation, and of her own tender disposition. Tranquility will become 
hopeless and dejected, and will perish. The female. Delusion, is an 
excellent person to seize upon Religion; I must employ her in his affair. 
(Looking to one side) Allurement, call Delusion immediately. 

(Allurement Enters along with Delusion) 

DELUSION ; My dear, it is long since I visited the King; how shall I look him 
in the face, he will certainly not know me? 

ALLUREMENT My dear, when the King sees you he will forget himself, how 
then should he recollect you! 

DELUSION : You are inclined to be merry at my good fortune. 

ALLUREMENT: You Will see presently how fortunate you are. 

DELUSION : My Companions are very drowsy, and must rub up their eyes. 

ALLUREMENT : Why are your companions so sleepy ? 

DELUSION ; Why ? A woman with one husband only, cannot get ileep; how 
then should we sleep who have so many husbands! 
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ALLURHMENT ; Pray who are these husbands? 

DELUSION ; The great King Passion, Love. Anger, Avarice, Self-Sufficiency, 
and many others. I captivate all who are bom of that race, young and 
old, so that they do not separate fix>m me night or day. 

ALLUREMENT : I have heard that Enjoyment is the beloved wife of love, Murder 
of Anger, and Insatiableness of Avarice. If their husbands wanton with 
you, will they not become jealous and hate you ? 

DELUSION : Why do you talk about their jealousy ? They cannot do without 
me a single hour. 

ALLUREMENT ; On this account I said, that no woman in the world is so highly 
favoured as you. since even women are neglected, desire to be on 
gracious terms with you. My dear, you may be excessively sleepy, but 
when you approach the King, and the rings on your toes make a jingling 
noi.se. he will be somewhat afraid. 

DELUSION : Why should he be afraid, for he has ordered us to pul on these 
ornaments, and it is our practice. How should men be alarmed at (he 
sight of their mistresses ? 

DELUSION : (Looking) Ah ! here is my dear Delusion. She comes walking along 
majestically, and the loose bracelets tinkle on her arms; she lifts up in 
play (he garland of flowers, loosened by the respectful officiousness of 
attendants, and thus displays the form of fingers imprinted on her 
breasts, while her large eyes, which are like the blue lotus, charm the 
heart. 

ALLUREMENT : Let US approach the King. 

(Delusion advances and salutes the King) 

PASSION Thou whose breasts bear the impressions of fingers, sit down on my 
knee and embrace me; thou slag-eyed maid, imitate the playful mien 
of the daughter of Himasaila, seated on the knee of Sankara. 

(Delusion smiles and embraces him) 

PASSION ; (Having received her embrace) This embrace renews my youth; the 
emoiins of love disturb my faculties; emotions which of old are known 
to arise from youthful toying, which render the mind impetuous, and 
which, accompanied with variou.s delightful enjoyments cause inex¬ 
pressible pleasure, and are eagerly indulged; these emotions are again 
excited by your emln^ace. 

DELUSION : Great King. I am at present young; but time shall not remove from 
my heart the affection I bear you. Give me your commands. What 
occasion has brought me to your remembrance ? 

PASSION : We remember only such as are absent from the mind; but your 
picture is fixed on my heart. 

DELUSION : Great king, you are very gracious; favour me with your orden. 

PASSION : You will executc my orders as you walk openly about. Religion, 
(he daughter of a slave-woman, acts as a procuress to bring together 
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Reason and Revelation. She is adverse to me; she is of no family, and 
she is a singer and a companion of sinner; seize her and deliver her over 
to Heresy. 

DELUSION . This is enough, when Religion is made your slave, she will do 
whatever you command. She will declare that virtue, beatitude, the 
commandments of the Vedas, duties which are impediments to pleasure, 
ordinances of the Sastras and future rewards, are all false; she will 
instantly renounce the Vedas; why then mention Revelation ? She wifi 
unveil the error of affirming that blessedness consists in freedom from 
sensual pleasure, and she will .separate Revelation from Reason. 

FUSION; My dear, you understand my object well. 

(Embraces and kisses her) 

DELUSION: I am not ashamed, though my lord has embraced me so publicly. 

PASSION : Let us retire to our several homes. 

(They all go out) 



mahakavya 




A^VAGHOSA : BLIDDHACARITA 
(Isl century a. d.) 


Asvaghosa (firat century A. D.) i.s regarded as the father of lhe Indian ait epic (Mah/JkJvya) 
Of his two works, Bud</haivrna is an epic gem according to scholarly opinion. The 3rd canto 
is one of the most admired ones since it combirtes elegance of phrasing, heauiy of figures of 
speech and sustained elevation of thought and sentiment. 

Siddh^ha, so long confined to the palace prccincls without a lasie of grief or .suffering, 
goe.s out 10 survey the city in a royal chanot. His father, king Suddhodana has ordered the 
driver to take him to a park where an entertainment of music and daf>cc by handsome maidens 
has been arranged m his honour. 

The canto describes very touchingly ll>c reactions ol the guileless prince to his first 
encounter with old age. disease and death. The Buddhists' emphasis on disenchantment with 
the world as tlic first step on the path of /irnY7u<i finds its expression in Asvaghusa's moving 
uccouni. 


CANTO-lll 


1. 

On a certain day he heard of the forests carpeted wilh tender gra.ss. 
with their trees resounding with the kokUas, adorned with lotus- 
ponds. and which had been all bound up in the cold season. 

2 . 

Having heard of the delightful appearance of the city groves beloved 
by the women, he resolved to go out of doors, like an elephant long 
shut up in a house. 

3 . 

The king, having learned the character of the wish thus expressed by 
his son. ordered a pleasure party to be prepared, worthy of his own 
atTection and his son's beauty and youth. 

4 . 

He prohibited the encounter of any aflicted common person in the 
highroad; 'heaven forbid that the prince with his tender nature should 
even imagine himself to be distressed.' 


Translated by E. W. Cowell published by CUrendu Press. (Aryin series Vol. I p(. 7) Oxford: 1893 
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5. 

Then having removed out of the way with the greatest gentleness all 
those who had mutilated limbs or maimed senses, the decrepit and 
the sick and all squalid beggars, they made the highway assume its 
perfect beauty. 

6 . 

Along this road thus made beautiful, the fortunate prince with his 
well-trained attendants came down one day at a proper time from the 
roof of the palace and went to visit the king by his leave. 

7 . 

Then the king, with tears rising to his eyes, having smelt his son's 
head and long gazed upon him, gave him his permission, saying, 
*Go;* but in his heart through affection he could not let him depart. 

8 . 

He then mounted a golden chariot, adorned with reins bright like 
flashing lightning, and yoked with four gentle horses, all wearing 
golden trappings. 

9 . 

With a worthy retinue he entered the road which was strewn with 
heaps of gleaming flowers, with garlands suspended and banners 
waving:, like the moon with its asterism entering the sky. 

10 

Slowly, slowly he passed along the highway, watched on every side 
by the citizens, and beshowemd by their eyes opened wide with 
curiosity like blue lotuses. 

11 . 

Some praised him for his gentle disposition, others hailed him for his 
glorious appearance, others eulogised his beauty from his fine 
countenance and desired for him length of days. 

12 . 

Hump-backed men coming out from the great families, and troops 
of foresters and dwarts, and women coming out from the meaner 
houses bowed down like the banners of some procession of the gods. 

13 . 

Hearing the news, 'the prince is going out,' from the attendants of 
the female apartments, the women hastened to the roofs of the 
different mansions, having obtained the leave of their lords. 

14 . 

Hindered by the strings of their girdles which had slipped down, with 
their eyes bewildered as just awakened from sleep, and with their 
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ornaments hastily put on in the stir of the news, and filled with 
curiosity, they crowded round. 

15. 

Frightening the flocks of birds which lived in the houses, with the 
noise of their girdles and the jingling of their anklets which resounded 
on the staircases and roofs of the mansions, and mutually reproaching 
one another for their hurry. 

16 . 

Some of these women, even in their haste as they rushed longing to 
see. were delayed in their going by the weight of their hips and full 
bosoms. 

17. 

Another, though well able to go herself, checked her pace and forbore 
to run. hiding with shame her ornaments hitherto worn only in 
seclu.sion, and now too boldly displayed. 

18. 

There they were restlessly swaying about in the windows, crowded 
together in the mutual press, with their earrings polished by the 
continual collision and (heir ornaments all jingling. 

19. 

The lotus'like faces of the women gleamed while they looked out 
from the windows with their earrings coming into mutual proximity, 
as if they were real lotuses fastened upon (he houses. 

20 . 

With the palaces all alive with crowds of damsels, eveiy aperture 
thrown open in eager curiosity, the magnificent city appeared on 
every side like heaven with its divine chariots thronged with celestial 
nymphs. 

21 . 

The faces of the beautiful women shone like lotuses wreathed in 
garlands, while through the narrowness of the windows their earrings 
were transferred to each other's cheeks. 

22 . 

Gazing down upon the prince in the road, the women appeared as 
if longing to fall to the earth; gazing up to him with upturned faces, 
the men seemed as if longing to rise to heaven. 

23. 

Beholding the king's son thus radiant in his beauty and glory, (hose 
women softly whispered, 'happy is his wife.' with pure minds and 
from no baser feeling. 
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24. 

'He with the long sturdy arms, who stands in his beauty like the 
flower-armed god visibly present, will leave his royal pomp and 
devote himself to religion/ thus thinking, full of kindly feelings 
towards him, they all offered reverence. 

25. 

Beholding for the first lime that high-road thus crowded with* 
respectful citizens, all dressed in white sedate garments, the prince 
for a while did feel a little plea.surc and thought that it seemed to 
promise a revival of his youth. 

26. 

But then the gods, dwelling in pure abodes, having beheld that city 
thus rejoicing like heaven itself, created an old man to walk along 
on purpose to stir the heart of the king's son. 

27. 

The prince having beheld him thus overcome with decrepitude and 
different in form from other men. with his gaze intently fixed on him. 
thus addressed his driver with simple confidence. 

28. 

Who is this man that ha.s come here. O charioteer, with white hair 
and his hand resting on a staff, his eyes hidden beneath his brows, 
his limbs bent down and hanging loose.—is (his a change produced 
in him or his natural state or an accident ? 

29. 

Thus addressed, the charioteer revealed to the king's .son the secret 
that should have been kept so carefully, thinking no harm in his 
simplicity, for those same gods had bewildered his mind 

30 . 

'That is old age by which he is broken down.—the ravisher of beauty, 
the ruin of vigour, the cause of sorrow, the destruction of delights, 
the bane of memories, the enemy of the senses. 

31 . 

‘He too once drank milk in his childhood, and in course of time he 
teamed lo grope on the ground; having step by step become a 
vigorous youth, he has step by step in the same way reached old age.' 

32. 

Being thus addressed, the prince, starting a little, spoke these words 
to the charioteer, 'What! will this evil come to me also ?* and to him 
again spoke the charioteer: 
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33. 

*It will come without doubt by the force of time through multitude 
of years even to my Icmglived lord; all the world knows thus that old 
age wilt destroy their comeliness and they are content to have it so.' 

34. 

Then he, the gieat-souled one. who had his mind purified by the 
impressions of former good actions, who possessed a store of merits 
accumulated through many preceding aeons, was deeply agitated 
when he heard of old age. like a bull who has heard the crash of a 
thundertx)lt close by. 

35. 

Drawing a long sigh and shaking his head, and fixing his eyes on that 
decrepit old man. and looking round on that exultant mutiiudc he then 
uttered these distressed words: 


36. 

*01d age thus strikes down all alike, our memory, comeliness, and 
valour; and yet the world is not disturbed, even when it sees such 
a fate visibly impending. 

37. 

'Since such is our condition. 0 charioteer, turn back the horses,— 
go quickly home; how can 1 rejoice in the pleasure-garden, when the 
thoughts arising from old age overpower me ?* 

38. 

Then the charioteer at the command of the king’s son turned the 
chariot back, and the prince lost in thought entered even that royal 
palace as if it were empty. 

39. 

But when he fourKf no happiness even there, as he continually kept 
reflecting. ' old age, old age.’ then once more, with the permission 
of the king, he went out with the same anangement as before. 

40. 

Then the same deities created another man with his body all afflicted 
by disease; and on seeing him the schi of Suddhodana addressed the 
charioteer, having his gaze fixed on the man: 


41. 

'Yonder man with a swollen belly, his whole frame shaking as he 
pants, his arms and shoulden hanging loose, his body all pale and 
thin, uttering plaintively the word ’mother,' when he embraces a 
stranger,—who, pray' is this ? 
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42. 

771611 his charioteer answered, 'Gentle Sir, it is a very great affliction 
called sickness, that has grown up, caused by the inflammation of 
the (three) humours, which has made even this strong man no longer 
master of himself.' 

43. 

Then the prince again addressed him, looking upon the man 
compassionately, *Is this evil peculiar to him or are all beings alike 
threatened by sickness ?' 

44. 

Then the charioteer answered. *0 prince, this evil is common to all; 
thus pressed round by diseases men run to pleasure, though racked 
with pain.' 

45. 

Having heard this account, his mind deeply distressed, he trembled 
like the moon reflected in the waves of water; and full of sorrow he 
uttered these words in a low voice: 

46. 

'Even while they see all this calamity of diseases mankind can yet 
feel tranquillity; alas for (he scattered imetligence of men who can 
smile when still not free from the terrors of disease ! 

47. 

*Let the chariot. O charioteer, be turned back from going outside, 
let U return straight to the king's palace; having heard this alarm of 
disease, my mind shrinks into itself, repelled from pleasures.' 

48. 

Then having turned back, with all joy departed, he entered his home, 
absorbed in thought; and having seen him thus return a second time, 
the king himself entered the city. 

49. 

Having heard the occasion of the prince's return he felt himself as 
deserted by him, and, although unused to severe punishment, even 
when displeased, he rebuked him whose duty it was to see that the 
road was clear. 

50. 

And once more he arranged for his son all kinds of worldly 
enjoyments to their highest point; implciiing in his heart, 'Would that 
he might not be able to forsake us, even, though rendered unable only 
through the restlessness of his senses. 
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51. 

But when in the women's apartments his son found no pleasure in 
the several objects of the senses, sweet sounds and the rest, he gave 
orders for another progress outside, thinking to himself. It may create 
a diversion of sentiment. 

52. 

And in his afleciion pondering on the condition of his son. never 
thinking of any ills that might come from his haste, he ordered the 
best singing-women lobe in attendance, as well-skilled in a^Ulie .soft 
arts that can please. 

53. 

Then the royal road being specially adorned and guarded, the king 
once more made the prince go out. having ordered the charioteer and 
chariot to proceed in a contrary direction (to (he previous one). 

54. 

But as the king's son was thus going on his way, the very same deities 
created a dead man. and only the charioteer and the prince, and none 
else, beheld him as he was carried dead along the road. 

55. 

Then spoke the prince to the charioteer. 'Who is this borne by four 
men, followed by mournful companions, who is bewailed, adorned 
but no longer breathing T 

56. 

Then the driver,—having his mind overpowered by the gods who 
posses.s pure minds and pure dwellings.—himself knowing the truth, 
uttered to his lord this truth also which was not to be told: 

57. 

'This is some poor man who. bereft of his intellect, senses, vital airs 
and qualities, lying asleep and unconscious, like mere wood or straw, 
is abandoned alike by friends and enemies after they have carefully 
swathed and guarded him.' 

58. 

Having heard these words of the charioteer he was somewhat startled 
and said to him, *]s this an accident peculiar to him alone, or is such 
the end of all living creatures ?' 

59. 

Then the chanoteer replied to him. 'This is the final end of all living 
creatures; be it a mean man, a man of middle state, or a noble, 
destruction is fixed to all in this world.* 
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60. 

Then the king’s son, sedate though he was, as soon as he heard of 
death, immediately sank down overwhelmed, and pressing the end 
of the chariotpole with his shoulder spoke with a loud voice. 

61. 

Ts this end appointed to all creatures, and yei the world throws off 
all fear and is infatuated ! Hard indeed, 1 think, must (he hearts of 
men be, who can be self-composed in such a road. 

62. 

'Therefore, O charioteer, turn back our chariot, this is no time or 
place for a pleasure excursion; how can a rational being, who knows 
what destruction is, stay heedless here, in (he hour of calamity ?' 

63. 

Even when the prince thus spoke to him. the charioteer did not turn 
the chariot back; but at his peremptorily reiterated command he 
retired to the forest Padmakhanda. 

64. 

There he beheld that lovely forest like Nandana itself, full of young 
trees in flower with intoxicated kokilas wandering joyously about, 
and with its bright lakes gay, with lotuses and well-furnished with 
watering-places. 

65. 

The king’s son was perforce carried away to that wood filled with 
troops of beautiful women, just as if some devotees who had newly 
taken his vow were carried off, feeling weak to withstand temptation, 
to the palace of the monarch of Alaka, gay with the dancing of the 
loveliest heavenly nymphs. 



A^VAGHOSA:SAUNDARANANDA 
(c 1st century a. d.) 


Asvaghosa was not only a great poet, but also a great religious preacher. One wonders at his 
expertise in converting sensuous poetry into a forceful propaganda medium to irKulcaie 
austerity. 

This is illustrated most vividly in his description of the sensual attachment of Nanda 
to his pretty wife Sundari. an attachment which would ignore even the duty he owed to his 
half brother and master, the Buddha. The poet Asvaghosa weaves the story in such a way that 
the Buddha, who is determined to convert his younger brother to the path of wisdom, takes 
measured and graded steps in devising situations apparently congenial to the brother's crue 
for heavenly delights with women, but actually making him tread a path of discipline resulting 
in the cessation of all desirc.s ultimately. As required by the classical kivya theory, the poet 
gives a very graphic and elaborate picture of animal ugliness, earthly beauty and heavenly 
perfection of forms. The vibhJvas of nineda or repulsion are described at length under Che 
guise of a deformed female monkey and the surroundings which contrast with nature's 
splendour. Nanda is portrayed as a man of sudden shifts in mood and he is all the more drawn 
to his wife's beauty which is without parallel on earth. 

The same Nanda is led on by the supcmatunl powers of the Buddha to heaven and made 
to behold the luxuries of heaven, including apsaras. Nanda's wavering inmd is not slow to 
wish eagerly for the possession of these heavenly delights even by sacrificing his once*Ioved 
Sundari. Buddha cleverly succeeds in reforming Nanda'$ wavering nature by making him stick 
firmly to the path of discipline of the senses as the only means towards securing the end of 
heavenly bliss, but the fact remains that a person once rooted in seldiscipline becomes 
immune to passing desires. 

Tlic chosen episode not only has a narrative of gripping interest but also a graceful and 
mellifluous style. 

THE VISION OF PARADISE 

When the Sage heard that Nanda had lost his constancy in his 
unhappiness and was proposing to break his holy vow and to go to his palace 
to see his wife, He summoned him in His desire to rescue him. 

Nanda arrived there, scumbling in mind and having failed to take the 
path of salvation, and on the Noble-minded One*s questioning him, he bent 
with shame and told his resolution to Him Who was full of self-respect and 
skilled in resolution. 
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Then the Blessed one, seeing Nanda to be wandering in the darkness 
which is called *wife\ grasped his hand and flew up into the sky to rescue 
him, like a cormorant which has caught a fish in the water and, wishing to 
bring it up, comes to the surface. 

They shone in the clear sky with the sheen of gold and earth coloured 
robes like a pair of sheldrakes rising out of a lake with wings outstretched 
in mutual embrace. 

Quickly they came to Mount Himavat, supremely fragrant with deodar^, 
possessing many rivers, lakes and torrents, full of gold ore and of divine seers. 

Arriving there they stood, as on an island of the unsupported sky, on 
chat holy mountain of the dwellingless end of the world, which was 
frequented by caranas and siddhas and was clad with the smoke of oblations. 

While the Sage stood there with unstirred senses, Nanda looked round 
him in amaze at (he rifts and glades and forest-dwellers, the ornaments and 
protectors respectively of the mountain. 

For a peacock lying there with outspread tail on the white far*extending 
peak seemed like a bracelet of beryl on the arm of Bala of the long stout arms. 

A lion stood out, with his shoulder turned the colour of safflower from 
contact with the red arsenic and other ores, like a shattered silver brooch of... 
inlaid with threads of refined gold. 

A tiger, moving with stealthy gait as if stretched with fatigue and curling 
his tail widdershins. appeared as he went to drink at a mountain stream like 
a man going down to offer water to the pifrs (with the sacred thread on his 
right shoulder). 

On the slope of the mountain with its waving kadamha trees a yak was 
entangled in a hanging tree and could not cut off his tail which was caught 
in it, just a.s a man of noble conduct cannot give up a hereditary friendship. 

Troops of Airo/aj. golden in colourand with limbs striped with gleaming 
peacock's gall looked like tigers charging as they emerged from the caves, 
or as if vomited out by the mountain. 

Swarms of kinnaris, very beautiful with ravishing hips, breasts and 
waists, who lived in the ravine, appeared on all sides like creepers tressed 
with flowers. 

Monkeys wandered along the mountains, keeping the deodars in 
perpetual commotion, and finding they bore no fruit departed from them, as 
from rich men whose favour is empty of gifts. 

The Sage saw in (hat herd a female monkey, with one eye gone and its 
face red as if lac had been pressed on it, which was playing the laggard, and 
He said to Nandas: 

'Which, Nanda, in your eyes is the more entrancing in beauty and 
gesture, this one-eyed monkey or the person on whom you have set your 
affections?' 
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Thus addressed by (he Blessed one. Nanda smiled a little and said, 
'What comparison can there be. Lord, between Thy stster-jn^law, the finest 
of women, and this tree-tormenting monkey ?’ 

Then the Sage, hearing his reply, looked for some other incentive and, 
supporting Nanda as before, went to the pleasure grove of the royal bearer 
of the thunderbolt. 

There some trees at every moment bear the appearance of their own 
season, while others exhibit the splendid glory of all six seasons in their 
entirety. 

Some bear sweet-smelling noble garlands and wreaths of various kinds, 
ready for use. and posies so fitted for the ears that they seemed to rival 
earrings. 

There are trees there which look like candelabra by flowering with red 
lotuses and others appear to have wide-open eyes, as they put forth full-blown 
blue lotuses. There trees bear as fruit diaphanous clothes, without thread or 
interstices, shot with many colours, or white illumined with lines of gold. 

Others bear ornaments of the kinds suited for Paradise, such as ropes 
of pearls, jewels, fine earrings, magnificent armlets and anklets. 

And the lotu.s ponds, whose surl'aces are ever unruffled, produce golden 
lotuses with stems of beryl and shoots and stamens of diamond, delightful 
to (he touch and fragrant to the smell. 

There the trees, gorgeous with gold and gems, assist the gods in their 
pastimes by bearing as fruil all kinds of musical instruments, of skin and 
string, hollow and solid. 

There the pdrijaia tree rises shining with all (he qualities of majesty, 
and plays the king over the mandara trees and other trees which are laden 
with the bloom of day-waterlilies and red lotuses. 

Such are the trees that grow (here, ever attentive to provide enjoyment 
for the dwellers in heaven, where tlie soil of the celestial fields is cultivated 
by the unwearying ploughs of asceticism and discipline. 

There birds have beaks of the hue of red arsenic, eyes like crystal, dark 
brown wings tipped with scarlet and feet of the colour of red madder and half 
while, 

Other birds called iihjirikas have brilliant golden wings and clear eyes 
blue as beryl and roam about, charming the mind and the ear with their songs, 

Birds adorned with feathers red at the tips, golden yellow in the middle 
and the colour of beryl at the ends wander about there. 

Other birds called roct^nus Ait here and there, with glowing beak.s 
which give them as it were the colour of a blazing Are, attracting the gaze 
with their beauty and charming the apsaras with their sweet songs. 

There those who have earned merit enjoy themselves, doing as they 
wish, ever joyful, free from affliction and grief, ever young, shining with their 
own light and having a lofty, middle or low station according to their deeds, 
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There the amorous apsaras ravish the weary minds of the ascetics who 
had determined to purchase Paradise by first paying the price in austerities. 

And Nanda, seeing that world to be in perpetual feast and free from 
exhaustion, drowsiness, disgust, grief or disease, deemed the world of men 
to be no better than a cemetery as being subject to old age and death and ever 
in disress. 

And Nanda beheld the grove of Indra on all sides with eyes staring with 
surprise; and the apsaras, full of Joy and eyeing each other haughtily, came 
round him. 

They were ever young, ever busied in love alone and enjoyed jointly 
by those who have earned merit; celestial beings, union with them was no 
sin. In them centered the reward of austerities of the divine world. 

Some of them sang softly and proudly, some pulled lotuses to pieces 
for sport; others again danced because of their pleasure in each other with 
varied gesticulations, their pearl necklaces thrown into disorder by their 
breasts. 

The faces of some with dangling earrings peeped from out of the forest 
glades, as lotus flowers, shaken by kdran4ava birds, peep out from ihe 
scattered leaves of the plunts. 

As Nanda saw them come out from the forest like lightning banners 
from a cloud, his body trembled with passion like moonlight trembling on 
rippling water. 

Then he followed their celestial forms and graceful movements with his 
mind and with eyes full of excitement as if thirst for their embraces had 
engendered passion in him. 

He longed to quench that thirst with the draught of the apsaras. for he 
was afflicted by the despair which held him of possessing them. Confused 
with desire, the chariot of the mind, whose steeds are the restless senses, he 
could not control himself. 

For just as a man makes dirty clothes dirtier by putting soda on them 
not to increase but to remove the dirt, so the sage caused greater passion to 
him (in order to abolish it). 

And as a physician who wishes to remove disease of Ihe body will set 
to work to cause it still greater pain, so the Sage in order to stamp out his 
passion led him into still greater passion. 

Just as the brilliance of the rising sun eclipses the apsaras renders 
invisible the lustre of women in the world of men. 

Great beauty eclipses minute beauty, a great noise drowns a little noise, 
severe pain destroys a faint pain. Every great cause leads to the destruction 
of a (similar) small one. 

And by the power of the Sage, Nanda was able to bear that sight which 
others could not have borne; for the glory of (he apsaras beauty is such that 
it would bum up the mind of one who was weak from not having conquered 
passion. 
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Then the sage, Himself free from passion, deemed that Nanda's passion 
had been excited by them and that he had turned away from love of his wife, 
and spoke to him thus in order to combat passion with passion: 

'Look at these celestial women and, considering them well, answer me 
tnily and precisely. How do their beauty and accomplishments compare with 
those of the person on whom you have set your mind?* 

Then fixing his gaze on the opsaras, with the Are of passion blazing 
in his heart and his feelings dominated by love Nanda raised his hands in 
supplication and spoke falieringly thus: 

*The sister*in-ldw appears, Lord, as wretched in comparison with the 
beautiful apsaras as she was superior to the one-eyed $he-monkey. 

'For just as no other woman before moved me when I looked at my wife, 
so now I have no feeling for her when I look at their beauty. 

'Just as a man who is warmed by a little heat would be burnt by a great 
conflagration, so I who was but warmed previously by a feeble passion am 
now burnt up by this blaze of passion. 

'Cast on me therefore the water of Thy voice lest I be burnt up like the 
god of the fish-banner. For the fire of passion is about to consume me to-day 
as a forest fire arises to consume the dry grass with the tree-tops. 

'Be merciful to me, I am sinking, rescue me, there is no firmness left 
in me, O Sage, Who art as firm as the earth. I shall yield up my life, O Thou 
Whose mind is freed, if Thou dost not grant me, who am dying, the elixir 
of Thy speech. 

'For 1 am stricken to the heart by the snake of love, whose calls are 
calamity, whose gaze is destruction, whose teeth are madness and whose fiery 
venom is mental darkness therefore provide me with the antidote, O Great 
Physician. 

'For no man bitten by that viper of love remains active in himself; for 
instance, the mind of Vodhyu, who was unshakable by nature, was deluded 
and wise Santanu became weak. 

*I take my refuge in Thee, the pre-eminent Refuge. Do Thou so act for 
me who implore Thee that I may not wander from birth to birth but may come 
into possession of that abode which is the destruction of misfortune.' 

Then spoke Gautama, the Moon of great seers, Himself free from mental 
darkness and dispeller of the mental darkness of the world, desiring to dispel 
the darkness in Nanda's heart, just as the moon, the dispeller of darkness, 
dispels the darkness that rises by night: 

‘Listen to me, embrace steadfastness of mind, shake off agitation, 
restrain your hearing and feelings. If you desire these women, practice 
strenuous austerities in this life in order to pay the fee for them. 

‘For they are not to be gained by force or service or gifts or 
handsomeness of person; they are indeed only to be obtained by following 
the Law. If you find pleasure in them, practice the Law intently. 
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* Residence here in heaven with the gods* these lovely groves and 
unaging women are the reward of your own good actions. No other can give 
this to you nor can it be obtained without an efficient cause. 

'For a man on earth may obtain women by the use of his weapons or 
by other labours or else he may not. But it is certain that these women in 
heaven belong to the man who has acquired merit by practice of the Law. 

* The ref ore if you desire to obtain the apsaras abide diligently and 
zealously in the observances, and I stand surety that, should you hold firmly 
to your vow. union with them will certainly be yours.’ 

On this he agreed, and with determination he placed the firmest reliance 
on the supreme Sage. Then the Sage, holding him and flying down like the 
wind from the sky. returned to the earth. 



KSLIDSSA: RAGHUVAM^A 


Inc Raghuva/^a cr 'Dynnsty of Raghu* the magnificent mahSkSvya or 'verse narrative* of 
(he masterpoet K&Jidlsa. Ii recounts the story of the ruling family of Kosala (in modem BiharX 
beginning with Dillpa, whose 5on» Raghu. gave his name to the lineage. In chapter seven of 
Kilidisa's poem, Raghu’s son, Aja, attended the 'self-choice* marriage ntc of the princes and 
Indumati. She chose him for her husband, and they returned to his home. 

AJAS LAMENT 


1 . 

The handsome wedding thread was still on AJa's 
wrist when the King give into his care 
the Earth, herself a second Indumati. 

2 . 

What other princes spare no crime to get 
Aja received as it came to him—not because 
of greed but because his father willed it so. 

3. 

With waters Vasistha gathered he underwent 

his rite of consecration, as did his wife 

the Earth, whose vapours seemed a sigh of contentment. 

4. 

By the rite of his guru, Atharvan master, no enemy 
could touch him again: the union of Brahmana 
with martial power is the union of wind with fire. 

5. 

To the mind of the people, their new king was Raghu 
grown young once more, for Aja not only possessed 
his father's majesty, but his every virtue. 

6 . 

Two things made one with a second equally splendid 

showed greater splendour: when Aja assumed 

the ancestral office, and his youth with new-found discipline. 

7. 

Very gently the poweiful king took hold 
of the new-won earth, like a just-married bride 
one worries might any moment freeze with fear. 
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8 . 

Every last subject thought he alone 
held the king's regard, for like the sea 
with its hundred rivers, he disregarded none. 

9. 

Neither too hard nor soft, he was like the wind 
in the trees to his enemies: the middle path 
of force he took would make them bend, not break. 

10 . 

With his son established firmly in the realm 
Raghu tamed his spirit and became indifferent 
to all things transient, even the things of heaven. 

It. 

For Oilipa's descendants, in old age, would pass 
the kingship to virtuous sons, then take the path 
of bark'dad ascetics, strict in self-control. 

12 . 

But just as his father was to leave for the forest 

Aja fell before him, pressed his crowned head 

to his father's feet, and begged him not to forsake him. 

13. 

And Raghu, for love of his son, acceded 

to the weeping Aja's request; but like a snake 

that sheds its skin, he could never resume the throne. 

14. 

The last life-stage, they say, he lived outside town. 

Majesty stayed with him still, though she now 

was his son's, and aroused him no more than a daughter-in-law. 

15. 

The old king at the vanishing-point, and the new 
in the ascendant, made the dynasty resemble 
the sky when the moon departs as the sun is rising. 

16. 

Bearing the signs of renouncer and king, Raghu 
and son seemed, to all eyes, two portions of dhamta — 
transcendence and power—incarnate on earth. 

17. 

In quest of sovereignty Aja consorted 

with skilled political counselors, and Raghu 

with adept yogins, in quest of the changeless state. 
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18 . 

To govern his subjects, the young king took up 
the seat of justice; the old king took up the seat 
of sacred grass, to meditate in solitude, 

The one subdued all bordering kings by power 
of lordship, and the other—by devotion to deep thought— 
subdued the five life-forces within the body. 

19 . 

The new lord turned to ash the works of all 
his earthly enemies, and the old lord sought 
to bum his own past acts in the fire of wisdom. 

20 . 

The six elements of politics, peace and the rest, 

Aja used with an eye to ends; Raghu conquered 
nature's three elements, looking on gold as dirt. 

21 . 

The new lord would not cea.se from action before 
achieving his goal; nor would the old lord cease 
from yoga before beholding the one true Self. 

22 . 

Vigilant toward enemies, or senses, lest either 
stir once more, both focused themselves—on power, 
or transcendence—and both reached their goal. 

23 . 

Raghu, empty of feeling, remained some years 

for Aja's sake—until by meditation 

he found the immortal Person beyond the dark. 

24 . 

At news of his father's death Raghava cried 
for a long while. The final rites of burial 
he performed, as householder, helped by ascetics. 

25 . 

From devotion he followed the rule, and made 
death-offerings to his father—though none who take 
that path in death need a son's gifts of food. 

26 . 

His father was blessed and not to be mourned 
said those who knew the truth of things. And Aja, 
at peace, took up (he bow and ruled unchallenged. 
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21 . 

Both Earth and Indumati had found a husband 

of great virility. The one brought forth 

for him vast treasure, the other a mighty son: 

28. 

Bright as ten hundred sunbeams, to the ten horizons 
famed, his name was Dasaratha—Ten-Chariots.* 

His son would one day slay Ten-Necked Ravana. 

29. 

By study, sacrifice, and sons, the king 
became free of debt to seers, gods, and ancestors 
like the sun freed from a carona of mist. 

30. 

His power was used to ease fear and suffering, 
his deep teaming, to honour the wise—his virtues, 
not just his wealth, stood at the service of others. 

31. 

Now, one day. after attending to his subjects, 
the king strolled with his queen in the city garden 
like Indra with Sad in Nondana, garden of the gods. 

32. 

At the very same moment, by the path the sun takes 
Narada came to the banks of the southern sea 
to serenade the Great God at Gokama. 

33. 

On the neck of his vina there hung a garland .strung 
with unearthly flowers, and—they say—a gust of wind 
carried it off as if coveting its perfume. 

34. 

Dark bees drawn by the flowers hovered still 
around the sage's like so many kohl-stained 
teardrops .shed at the outrage of the wind. 

35. 

With fragrance and nectar more sweet than any vine 
in full season, the god’s wreath came to rest 
on the full breasts of the king's beloved wife. 

36. 

The queen glanced down at the wreath that like a friend 
caressed, for one moment, her rare breasts-^and then 
she blacked out, like the moon's light eclipsed. 
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37 . 

She fell, her body numbed, and with her fell 
her husband—for always the last drop of oil 
will fall when the oil flame flickers out. 

38 . 

The attendants of the couple sent up a wild wail 
that terrified the birds on the lotus ponds, 
and the birds cried, too, as if sharing the grief. 

39 . 

They fanned them, and were able to dispel 

the king's darkness, but not the queen's: a remedy 

bears fruit only when some life remains to live. 

40 . 

All but lifeless, like a lute whose strings 

have snapped, the woman he loved so much he drew 

into the embrace she had known so well. 

41 . 

In the pallor of unconsciousness she lay 

slumped in his embrace—and her husband resembled 

the moon at dawn when the man in the moon turns gray. 

42 . 

His inborn composure gone, he began to grieve, 
his throat choking with sobs (if even iron runs 
when heated, how much more the human soul?) 

43 . 

"If, of all things, flowers can touch the limbs 
and take a life, what in the world might not 
become a means for Fate to strike its blow? 

44 . 

"But then. Death's way is using the soft to kill 
the soft—the gentle frost that kills the lotus 
surely offers me example enough. 

45 . 

"!f the garland took her life why does it not— 
here on my heart—take mine? Can even poison 
mm to nectar, like nectar to poison, if God wills? 

46 . 

''No. the Lord fashioned a special thunderbolt 
from my bad Iuck**^ne that spared the tree 
while cutting down the vine that clung to its branch. 
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Al. 

•‘Whatever wrong 1 might have done in the past 
you never slighted me. Why suddenly, now, when 
innocent, do you refuse to address me? 

48. 

**You must have come to think 1 am a fraud 
who never truly loved you, to leave for the other 
world, without a word, never to return. 

49. 

“Wake up and drive my despair away at once, 
my love, tike those magic herbs that glow at night, 
driving out the dark of a Himalayan cave. 

50. 

“Why should this miserable life of mine 
first follow you. only to return alone? it caused 
itself deep pain, which now it has to bear. 

51. 

“Your face is beaded still with drops of sweat 
from making love with me, yet in spirit 
you are gone. How inconstant can people be! 

52. 

“I would not so much as think of wronging you. 

How then could you leave me? I am ‘Husband of Earth* 
in name alone, for my only love is you. 

53. 

‘The wind tousles your hair, wavy, flower-wreathed, 
bee-black hair, arKi for a moment makes me 
believe that you are coming back to life. 

54. 

“How painfiil to see this face, your disheveled hair, 
the mouth fallen still—a singular lotus, it seems, 
asleep at night, bees silent in its cup. 

55. 

‘The moon knows night will return, and birds their mates, 
so can suffer their moments apart. But how 
can I not bum, knowing you are gone forever? 

56. 

“If placed on a bed of fresh petals, your soft 
body would writhe in pain; how then can it bear, 
my lovely wife, to mount the funeral pyre? 
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57. 

'*Your closest fhend, this belt of bells—motionless 
and silent as you sleep forever—died. too. 
did it not, when you died, out of grief? 

58. 

*'In your rush to get to heaven you still thought 
of me and left your sweet voice behind 
with the cuckoos, and left the way you walk. 

59. 

With the geese, and your glances with the deer, 
your gestures with the wind-stirred vines—but nothing 
helps my heart weighed down by grief without you. 

60. 

"This mango-tree and vine you meant to be 
a couple, and it was wrong of you to leave 
before seeing them properly joined in marriage. 

61. 

"The flowers of this aSoia tree were made 
to blossom at your touch, to crown your hair 
Am I now to make of them your funeral wreath? 

62. 

"It is perhaps the thought of that rare favour. 

the touch of your ankleied foot, that makes the aSoia, 

(he 'grief-less* tree, now grieve with flower-iears. 

63. 

"How can you sleep, your heavenly voice silent, 

leaving half-finished the belt of bakula flowers— 

their breath like your breath—that you and I were weaving? 

64. 

"Girlfriends who share your joy and sorrow, a son 
like the waung moon, and I who love no other— 
yet still you decide to leave, so cruelly stubbon. 

65. 

"Strength is gone, joy vanished, music silenced, 
springtime is dead, adornment has lost its charm, 
and my bed is now forever empty. 

66 . 

"Wife, adviser, friend, and favorite pupil 
in the secret arts of love—when pitiless death 
took you from me, what, tell me, did be leave? 
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67. 

''You drank sweet rum from my mouth (those eyes of yours 
making me drunk!) are you now to drink libations, 
tear-stained libations, in the other world? 

68 . 

"Perhaps still king, but hereby ends all Joy 

for AJa, nothing can ever move me again, 

for all chat gave pleasure was all to do with you " 

69. 

With this sorrowful compositicxi the king 
of Kosala mourned his wife, and even the trees, 
branches shedding tears of sap, appeared to mourn. 

70. 

His kinsmen somehow unlocked the queen 
from his embrace, performed the Tinal riles, 
and consigned her to fire of sandal and aloe. 

71. 

Not any desire to live; Just fear of coisure 
('He was king yet died of grief for a woman*) 
kept him from burning his body with the queen's. 

72- 

In the grove outside the city the teamed king 
held a sumptuous ten-day *s mourning rite 
for his wife, now but a memory of glory. 

73. 

He entered the city without her, pale as the moon 
at the end of night, and in the town's women's tears 
he could sec the overflow of his own sorrow. 

74. 

Aja's guru, during ritual consecration 

in his dTrumj. learned in meditation 

of AJa's grief, and sent a pupil with this message: 

75. 

"The sage, that master of peace, though knowing 
of your sorrow, could not come to you himself— 
his rite still incomplete—to restore your peace of mind. 

76. 

"But to me he committed sotne words of advice 
to give to you, good king: you are famed for inner 
strength, so listen, and take his words to heart 
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77. 

**A11 (hat is past, and passing, and to come 

in the realms traversed by the Primal Man—all three 

the guru's unclouded eye of wisdom sees. 

78. 

**Long ago. they say, one Tmabindu 
did penance so severe that Indra took fright 
and sent the nymph Harint to disrupt it. 

79. 

"Her seductiveness disturbed his penance. 

Like doom his anger crashing on the shores of peace, 
the sage cursed her to be reborn a modal. 

80. 

acted at another's bidding. Holy One. 

Forgive my crime!' she begged. So he set her term 
on eadh to be the day the god's flowers appeared. 

81. 

"Bom in the Krathakaisika clan, she became 
your queen, and at long last found deliverance— 
without her willing it—that fell from heaven. 

82. 

"So anguish no more at her loss—all those 
(hat are bom must surely perish. Attend to Earth, 
for it is to Earth (hat kings are truly wedded. 

83. 

"In good times you showed wisdom, and would shun 
anything worthy of blame. Do so now 
by .showing courage in the face of head break. 

84. 

"Tears will not bring her back; not even death 
can reunite you, for the fates of people diverge 
in the world beyond, by reason of their karma. 

85. 

"Put aside your grieving, and gratify your wife 

with funerary on'erings. Tears for Ion 

drawn out too long, they say, can bum the dead. 

86 . 

"Death is the natural state, the wise concur, 
and life an accident—to draw a single 
breach upon this earth is great good fodune. 
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87. 

*'A lover's death is an arrow piercing the heart 
for the ignorant man; for the wise, an arrow 
extracted, an open door to highest bliss. 

88 . 

''When the very body and soul are joined only 
to be unjoined in an instant, should the wise 
suffer pain at the loss of fortuitous things? 

89. 

'‘Most self-controlled of men, do not fall prey 
to sorrow like the weak; if mountains swayed 
in wind, how would they differ at all from trees?*' 

90. 

With a nod of assent AJa heard the advice 
of his high-minded teacher and dismissed the sage, 
but the words found no place in his grief-filled heart, 
and returned, so it seemed, to his guru's domain. 

91 . 

Somehow the good and truthful king endured 
eight years—concerned for his son. then still a child— 
from the Joy of meeting his wife briefly in dreams, 
from seeing her portrait or other likenesses of her 



But like a figtree-shoot through a plaster wall, 
the barb of grief had pierced through Aja's heart. 
Doctors called it hopeless, fatal—yet a blessing 
for him who only longed to rejoin his love. 

93 . 

The prince, when trained and old enough 
to fight, was duly appointed king, 
and Aja resolved on death by starvation 
to leave the hovel of his pain-racked body. 

94 . 


Where Gangs and SarayO mix their waters—at that holy spot 
he gave up his body and at once was enrolled in the list of immortals. 
Reunited with his wife more radiant than ever, he passed his time 
in hideaways in Nandana. garden of the gods. 


Translated by Sheldon Pollock 
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NOTES 

Tht edition used tor this tnnslacion is that edited by Reva Prasada Dwi>edi. Sahitya AJcadetni, 

1933. 

sL 3 ‘Vasi^tha*: The family prkii of the Raghu ciait 

si d 'Atharvan': Relating to the fourth Veda, one with special asiociaiions with royal power. 
St. 14 'life-stage': Twice^bom males are eapected to pass successively throu^ the stage of 
siudentihjp. household, and renunciaiu 

St. 11 'element*: $una. in the case of poUtics. refers to peace, war. expedition, inaction (or halting), 
seeking alliance (or shelter), ambiguity or duplicity; in the case of nature, to the psychophysical categories 
known as sairva. rajas and lamas. 

st. 25 'of burial': Rather than cremation, since his father had become an ascetic, and ascetics 
are boried. 

St. 29 'His son would one day slay Ten-Necked Rivana': The reference is to RAma. whose slaying 
of Rflvana is recounted in chapter twelve of the poem. 

St. 33 'Gokama* r An important prlgrimage site on the north Karnataka coast. 



kalid;(sa : kumarasambhavam 


Kalidasa* (5th century a. a) is virtually another name for creative genius and is celebrated 
for his imaginative power as well as dramatic artistry. Even in his court epics, wc see Ills 
originality in constructing dramatic situations and sinking dialogues. Departing from the text 
of his Purinic sources, lie invents a scene full of dramatic suspense and sublime symbolic 
signi Hcancc. 

In the pasage from KunuSrasanMdvdm selected here the pi>ei constructs a dramatic 
episode involving Siva who is out to test ihc depth of Pirvau's love and appears before ]>cr 
disguised as a Vcdic student. If P^rvatl is a paragon of beauty. Siva is unclout in the popular 
view. This juxtaposition of opposites is or>e of the rarest gems of Sanskrit poetry. The 
opposition between the two poles is gradually removed in the sublime spirituality revealed 
by PftrvalT In her unshakable devotion. The dramatic movement and scintillating dialogue, 
coupled with the brilliant style make the piece one of Ihc most popular creations of the masicr- 
poet. 


There came a hermit; reverend was he 
As Br^mana hood's embodied sanctity. 

With coat of skin, with staff and malted hair. 

His face was radiant, and he spoke her fair. 

Up rose the maid the holy man to greet. 

And humbly bowed before the hermit's feel. 

Though meditation fill the pious breast, 

It finds a welcome for a glorious gust: 

The sage received the honour duly paid, 

And fixed his earnest gaze upon the maid. 

While through her frame unwonted vigour ran, 

Thus, in this silver speech, the blameless saint began: 

*'How can thy tender frame, sweet lady, bear 
In thy firm spirit's task its fearful share? 

Cans! thou the grass and fuel duly bring. 

And still unwearied seek the freshening spring? 

Say, do the creeper's slender shoots expand, 

Seeking each day fresh water from thy hand. 


The above passage is from KumOrasamhhavem irvulaled by R. T. H. Gritnih The Birth <4 War^Ood: A 
Foem hy KnUdOsa. Ram Narain Lai. Allahabad: 1918. 
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Till like thy Up each niddy tendril glows. 

That Up which, faded, still outreds the rose? 

With loving glance the timid fawns draw nigh: 

Say dost thou still with Joy their wants supply ? 

For thee, O lotus-eyed, their glances shine. 

Mocking the brightness of each look of thine. 

O Mountain-Lady, it is truly said 

That heavenly charms to sin have never Jed. 

For even penitents may lear of ihee 
How pure, how gentle Beauty's self may be. 

Bright Gangs falling with her heavenly waves. 
Himalaya s head with sacred water laves. 

Bearing the tlowers the seven great Sages fling 
To crown the forehead of the Mountain-King. 

Yet do thy deeds. O bright-haired maiden, shed 
A richer glory round his awful head. 

Purest of motives. Duty leads thy heart: 

Pleasure and gain therein may claim no part. 

O noble maid, the wise have truly said 
That friendship soon in gentle heart is bred. 

Seven steps together bind (he lasting tie: 

TIten bend on me, dear Saint, a gracious eye. 

Fain, lovely Uma. would a Brahmana leant 
What noble guerdon would thy penance earn. 

Say. art thou (oiling for a second birth. 

Where dwells the great Creator? O'er the earth 
Resistless sway? Or fair as Beauty's Queen, 
Peerless, immortal, .shall thy form be seen? 

The lonely soul bowed down by grief and pain. 

By penance's aid some gracious boon may gain. 

But what. O faultless one. can move thy heart 
To dwell in solitude and prayer apart? 

Why should the cloud of grief obscure thy brow, 
'Mid all thy kindred, who so loved as thou? 

Foes hast thou none: for what rash hand would dare 
From serpent's head the magic gem to tear? 

Why dost thou seek the hermit's garb to try. 

Thy silken raiment and thy gems thrown by? 

As though the sun his glorious state should leave, 
Rayless to harbour mid the shades of eve. 

Wouldst thou win heaven by thy holy spells? 
Already with the Gods thy father dwells. 
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A husband, lady? O forbear the thought. 

A priceless jewel seeks not. but is sought. 

Maiden, thy deep sighs tell me it is .so; 

Yet, doubtful still, my spirit seeks to know 
Couldst thou e’er love in vain? What heart so cold 
That hath not eagerly its worship told? 

Ah! could the cruel loved one, thou fair maid. 

Look with cold glances on that bright hair's braid? 
Thy locks are hanging loosely o’er thy brow, 

Thine ear is shaded by no lotus now. 

Sec, where the sun hath scorched that tender neck 
Which precious jewels once were proud to deck. 
Still gleams the line where they were wont to cling, 

As faintly shows the moon’s o ershadowed ring. 
Now sure thy loved one. vain in beauty's pride, 
Dreamed of himself when wandering at thy side. 

Or he would count Ktii blest to be the mark 
Of that dear eye, so soft, so lustrous dark. 

But. gentle Lima, let thy labour cease; 

Turn to thy home, fair Saint, and rest in peace. 

By many a year of penance duly done 
Rich store of merit has my labour won. 

Take then the half, thy secret purpose name; 

Nor in stem hardships wear thy tender frame." 

The holy Brahmana ceased: but Umas breast 
In silence heaved, by love and fear opprcsi. 

In mute appeal she (unicd her languid eye, 

Darkened with weeping, not with softening dye. 

To bid her maiden's friendly tongue declare 
The cherished secret of her deep despair: 

"Hear, holy Father, if thou still wouldst know. 

Why her frail form endures this pain and woe, 

As the soft lotus makes a screen to stay 
The noontide fury of the Cod of Day. 

Proudly disdaining all the blest above. 

With heart and soul she seeks for Siva's love. 

For him alone, the Tridcnt-wiclding Cod, 

The thorny paths of penance hath she (rod. 

But since that mighty one hath Ki^ma slain. 

Vain every hope, and every effort vain. 

E'en as life fled, a keen but flowery dart 
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Young love, the Archer, aimed at diva's heart. 

The God in anger hurled the shaft away. 

But deep in Uma's tender soul it lay; 

Alas, poor maid! She knows no comfort now, 

Her souTs on fu'e, her wild locks hide her brow. 
She quits her father's halls and frenzied rove.s 
The icy mountain and the lonely groves. 

Oft as the maidens of the minstrel throng 
To hymn great Siva's praises raised the song. 

The lovelorn huly's sobs and deep-drawn sighs 
Drew (ears of pity from their gentle eyes. 

Wakeful and fevered in the dreary night 
Scarce closed her eyc.s. and then in wild affright 
Rang through the halls her very bitter cry, 

“God of the azure neck, why dost thou lly?" 

While their soft bands her loving amrs would cast 
Round the dear vision fading all too fast. 

Her skilful hand, with true love-guided art. 

Had traced the image graven on her heart. 

“Art thou all piescnt? Dost thou fail to sec 
Poor Uma's anguish and her love for Ihcc?” 

Thus oft in frenzied grief her voice was heard. 
Chiding the portrait with reproachful word. 

Long thus in vain for Siva's love she strove. 

Then turned in sorrow to this holy grove. 

Since the sad maid hath sought these forest glades 
To hide her grief amid tite dreary shades. 

1'he fruit hath ripened on the spreading bough; 

Bu( ah! no fruit hath crowned her holy vow. 

Her faithful friends alone must ever mourn 
To see that beauteous fonn by penance worn. 

But oh! that Siva would some favour deign. 

As Indra piticth the parching plain!" 

The maiden ceased: his secret joy dissembling. 

The Brahmanu turned to Uma pale and trembling: 
“And is it thus or doth the maiden jest? 

Is this the darling secret of thy breast?" 

Scarce could the maid her choking voice command. 
Or clasp her rosary with quivering hand: 

“O holy sage, learned in the Veda's lore. 
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*Tis even thus. Great Siva I adore. 

Thus would my steadfast heart his love obtain, 

For this I gladly bear the toil and pain, 

Surely the strong desire, the earnest will. 

May win some favour from his mercy still." 

‘•Lady " cried he, “that mighty Lord I know; 

Ever his presence bringcih care and woe. 

And wouldst thou still a second time prepare 
The sorrows of his fearful life to share? 

Deluded maid, how shall thy tender hand. 

Decked with ihe nuptial bracelet's jewelled band. 

Be clasped in his, when fearful seq>ents twine 
In scaly horror round that arm divine? 

How shall thy robe, with gay flamingoes gleaming. 
Suit with his coat of hide with blood-drops .streaming? 
Of old thy pathway led where flowerets sweet 
Made pleasant carpet^ for thy gentle feet. 

And e'en thy foes would turn in grief away 
To sec these vermcihiinied limb.s essay. 

Where scattered tresses strew the mournful place. 
Their gloomy path amid the tombs to trace. 

On Siva's heart the funeral ashes rest. 

Say. gentle lady, shall they stain ihy breast. 

Where the rich tribute of the sandal trees 
Sheds a pure odour on the amorous breeze? 

A royal bride returning in thy stale. 

The king of elephants should bear thy weight. 

How wilt thou brook the mockery and the scorn 
When thou on Siva's bull an meanly borne? 

Sad that the crescent moon his crest should be: 

And shall that mournful fate be shared by thee? 

His crest, the glory of the evening skies, 

His bride, the moonlight of our wondering eyes! 
Deformed is he. his ancestry unknown; 

By vilest garb his poverty is shown. 

O fawn-eyed lady, how should Siva gain 
That heart for which the glorious strive in vain 
No charms hath he to win a maiden's eye: 

Cease from thy penance, hush the fruitless sigh! 
Unmeet is he thy faithful heart to share. 

Child of the Mountain, maid of beauty rare! 

Not*mid the gloomy tombs do sages raise 
The holy altar of their prayer and praise." 
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Impatient UmS listened: the quick blood 
Rushed to her temples in an angry flood. 

Her quivering Up. her darkly^flashing eye 
Told that the tempest of her wrath was nigh. 
Proudly she spoke: **How couldst ihou tell aright 
Of one like Siva, perfect, infiniie? 

“Tis ever thus, the mighty and the just 
Are scorned by souls that grovel in the dust. 

Their lofty goodness and their motives wise 
Shine all in vain before such blinded eyes, 

Say who is greater, he who strives for power. 

Or he who succours in misfortune's hour? 

Refuge of worlds. O how should Siva deign 
To look on men enslaved to paltry gain? 

The spring of wealth himself, he careth naught 
For the vile treasures that mankind have sought. 

His dwelling-place amid tJtc tombs may be. 

Yet Monarch of (he three great worlds is he. 

What though no love his outward form may claim. 
The stout heart trembles at his awful name. 

Who can declare the wonders of his might? 

The Trident-wielding God. who knows aright? 
Whether around him deadly serpents twine. 

Or if his Jewelled wreaths more brightly shine: 
Whether in rough and wrinkled hide arrayed, 

Or silken robe, in glittering folds displayed; 

If on his brow the crescent moon he bear. 

Or if a shrunken skull be withering there; 

The funeral ashes touched by him acquire 
The glowing lustre of eternal fire; 

Fulling in golden .showers, the heavenly maids 
Delight to pour them on their shining braids. 

What though no treasures fill his storehouse full. 
What though he ride upon his homed bull. 

Not e'en may Indra in his pride withhold 
The lowly homage that Ls his of old. 

But turns his raging elephant to meet 
His mighty lord, and bows before his feet. 

Right proud to colour them rich rosy red 

With the bright flowers that deck his prostrate head. 

Thy slanderous tongue proclaims thy evil mind. 

Yet in thy speech one word of truth we find. 
Unknown thou calls't him: how should mortal man 
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Count when the days of Brahma's Lord began? 
But cease these idle words: though alt be true, 
His failings many and his virtues few, 

Still clings my heart to him, its chosen lord. 

Nor fails nor falters at thy treacherous word. 

Dear niaidcn, bid yon eager boy depart: 

Why should the slanderous talc defitc his heart? 
Most guilty who the faithless speech begins. 

But he who stays to listen also sins." 

She lunted away: with wrath her hosoin swelling. 
Its vest of bark in angry pride repelling; 

But sudden, lo. before her wondering eyes 
In altered form she secs the sage arise: 

Tis Siva’s self before the astonished maid. 

In all his gentlest majesty displayed. 

She saw, site trembled, like a river's course. 
Cheeked for a moment in its onward force. 

By some huge rock amid the torrent hurled 
Where erst llv; foaming waters madly curled. 

One foot uplifted, shall .she Cum away? 

Unmoved the other, shall the maiden slay? 

The silver moon on Siva s forehead .shone, 

While soflly spake the (kxl in gracious tone: 

"O gentle maiden, wi.se and true of soul, 

Lo. now I bend beneath thy sweet control. 

Won by thy penance, and thy holy vows. 

Thy willing slave Siva before thee bows." 

He spake, ;uid rushing through her languid frame, 
At his dear words returning vigour came. 

She knew but this, that all her cares were o'er. 
Her sorrows ended, she should weep no more! 



BHSRAVI: KlRATSRJUNlYAM 
(c 6th cenlur}' a. i>.) 


'Vhc following passage hu been taken from Bhiruvi's KirSrdrfunfyam one of ihc Hve major 
witlidiflyvax m Sanskrit, meniioncd along wall Kalidasa, in (be Aiholc inscripiion of the 
C alukya king. Pufckcsai If, dated a. u. 634. According to the AvomisundarJkathil of Dundin, 
HImravi (he author, was a friend orOandin's grcai grondfailicr. Dilin(>d4ra.ai>d was patron i/cd 
hy king Durvinau of (he Western Ganga dynasty, and later by the Palluvn king, Siinhavisnu. 
Aicording to un lanrlption. Durvinita composed a commentary on the rtPccinh canto of the 
KiidtihftmiViWi Hhuravi may he assigned to ilic middle ol the 6lh century a. o. His work in 
18 cantos de.scnhes the circumstances lhai led to Arjuna's penance, and his subsci|ueiil 
otxaniing iif weapons troiii the God .Siva. Valour is the main Mi.wr here. 

i>i:,scRiPTioN or himavan 

Either with the intent of conquering the mighty mouiain Meru, or 
tvcausc of his eagerness to .see the landscape of (he wide horizons, Arjuna, 
(he hero, set out on his journey to mountain Himavan. rising high, in a bid 
(0 (ranseend the .sky. 

Lit up in one part with the sun s light and steeped in eternal darkjicss 
in another part, the mountain came to his view, right in front, us if he were 
Lord Siva himself dispelling darkness with his bright laughter and dressed 
tn elephant hide. 

The denizens of all the three worlds, earth, heaven and the nether world, 
have settled on the Mountain, without ever being able to sec one another 
(iKcaiise of the va.st distances between the settlements). 1 ( seems as if Lord 
Siva has created Himavan as u chosen representative of his own overlordship 
of the triple universe. 

A.s his rocky peaks, white like the primeval serpent, Adisesa, and lined 
with gold, jet into the sky, he outclasses (he beauty of the autumnal cloud- 
mass, with flashes of lightning. 

The mountain has grounds brightened by gems and looks like silks worn 
by women. He harbours bowers which serve as love-nesl.s for celestial 
nymphs. In between huge rocks he shows openings like gateways to a city's 
fortress. 

The massive clouds lingering atop his .slopes .shed incessant rain and 
become whitish in colour. They house the gleam of lightnings and the 
rumbling of thunders. 

The mountain harbours speeding rivers with their incomparable bonks 
broken to pieces by high*bom elephants in places other than the bathing ghats. 
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Their holy waters fulfil ones diverse desires and are beautified by groves of 
blooming lotuses. 

The bright rays of the precious stones are deep red in colour like a red 
hibiscus flower just opened out. When they fall in the golden wall of the 
ridges, a false twilight is fashioned, as it were, by the Mountain. 

He looks lovely with large groves of kadamha trees and clusters of 
fanullas. He drips down snow drops, not so cool, and shelters elephants in 
rut, with comely faces. The mountain harbours neither a peak whicfi is 
without shining gems, nor a cave without luscious creepers, nor a river-bed 
without sands and lotuses, nor a tree without flowers. 

River-waters there are gently pressed by the ample buxom hips of 
bathing heavenly nymphs who wear Jingling girdles. The mountain is 
profusely inhabited by diverse kind.s of snakes fond of hakula bowers and 
lovely creepers. 

The mass of clouds thereon bears a total resemblance to the mountain 
peaks themselves when not in motion. The cloud brightened by lighting is 
like (he peak set with multicoloured gems. The cloud whitened by shedding 
water is. like the peak, snowwhite. One can identify the cloud as such only 
by its thunder. 

He bears the clear-watered lake. M^asa. sporting full-blown lotuses 
and sweetly singing swans. The same epithets are applicable to Lord Siva too. 
though in another sense, Siva might have had a tight with the jealous 
Pilrval](Jealous of co-wife-Ganga). Siva would be accompanied by his troops 
imcl will) a trouble-free mind, all this makc.s the moutain more or less similar 
to Lord Siva. 

When every night he makes the aerial chariots of moving planets in the 
empyrean bum bright by the fire of his rare herbs, he reminds devotees of 
their Lord Siva's feat Tripwadahana, or the burning of tripura demons in 
the sky. 

The river Ganga flows on his heights as if she were a maiden waving 
a white fly-whisk as the vast ripple.s of her waters rise and fall when blocked 
by boulders on the way down. 


Translated hy K. Krishnamoorthy 



BHATTI: BHATTIKAVYA 

* • * • 

(c. 6lh century a» d.) 


How a sensitive poetic fancy can co-cxisi with massive learning is illustrated in tins extract 
from Bhatii's poem. Though it is avowedly a work to illustrate rules of Panini's grammar, it 
uses conventional nature-deseri pi ions to make its poetry very inicresling and charming. 

In this description of autumn, we see nature's attractions in poetic terms, the beauty of 
a plant and flower, the cloudless sky star-spangled, the cool waters and brcc/es and the 
innocent village girls at their various chores are painted in ailraciive colours aiul I he imagery 
Is quite homely and appealing. 


AUTUMN 

Coming out of the city, all around 
Rama saw the splendour of autumn, 
in the brilliance of the trees* 
the lakes and rivers* in the radiant skies* 

In abundant splendour, red lotus petals played 
in the rippling walcr, like quivering flames 
of a blazing fire whose smoke 
was a swarm of bees hovering above. 

The river banks saw in reflected groves 
their wealth of trees stolen by the river waters 
and as if indignant showed the water lilies riches 
in Che blossoms of their own ground lotuses. 

A tree on ihe bank, dripping clear drops of dew 
from the edge of its leaves, shed tears; 
it seemed to bewail* in the chirps of waking birds, 
the loss of the glowing white moon-lotuses. 

Flowers in the groves and lilies in the ponds 
flashed their eyes of nestling bee.s, 
gazing on each others' beauty 
with amazement and admiration. 


A lotus, shaking with gusts of morning wind. 

as if with anger drove out the bee 

whose body was still tawny with the lily's pollen; 

a proud woman can’t stand 

her lover’s union with another. 
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A hunter intent on killing a deer 

whose movement wus stilled in rapt attention 

to the song of the bees. 

could not Tix his focus on the standing target. 

as he listened to the longing cries of geese. 

A cloud riven by the wind on the slope of a hill, 
drained of its torrent looked white as snow, 
and swelling the mouths of the rivers below 
imitated the splendour of the Lord of Mountains. 

A lion roared in a mountain bower. 
md saw his reflection in its pool; 
hearing the echo of his own cries, 
he imagined another lord of beasts, 
and angrily stepped forward to attack. 

Rama saw waters beautiful with new lotuses, 
heard the humming sounds of bees, 
and inhaled the gentle breeze 
fragrant from touching the lotuses. 

Rama plucked flowers from every creeper, 
sipped water I’roiii every flowing river; 
sat down there on every channing stone 
with curiosity, and smiled slightly. 

Up close lie saw waters to the eastern .side 
mingled with the rays of the morning sun. 
as if the sun s brilliant ruy.s had been melted 
and collected there on the earth. 

Rama delighted in lines of coni phtnts 
in long straight rows as f;ir as he could sec; 
between each were clean spaces free from grass, 
attracting the eyes as if trickling love. 

He saw villages full of cowherds 
free from aniflcial adornment 
and unacquainted with separation's grief; 
they paid their timely taxes to the king, 
and knew no deceit. 
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And he delighted to see the cowherd women, 
ihe very ornament of womanhood, 
their glances charming and direct, 
their natures sincere and inspiring confidence. 

The dance of the cowherd women gladdened him, too; 
twisting their sides and swaying their hips— 
sweet gestures kept 
to the rhythm of their churning. 

A flock of spotted deer, timid by nauire. 

Jumping high in the air held his curiosity; 
as seen from afar they coursed through the forest 
lovely in autumn. 

Rows of royal swans, white as jasmine llowcrs. 
hidden among thick stands of white lotuses, 
and in the sandy hank.s while with foam, 
were only detected through their sweet cackling. 

There was no water wiihoui eharming lotuses, 
no lotuses without hces concealed within, 
no bees without sweet humming 
and no humming that did not captivate the mind. 

Tronshiied by David Gitomcr 



MSGHA: ^I^UPSLAVADHA 
Cc. 7th century a. d.) 


M^gha (7(h ccnlury) is ihc author it StSupSiavadha. Il is s^id that, pressed by want, the p^el 
Magba sent his wife to Ihc king's court wiih a verse (SiutpSl^ivadha) describing ihc rising sun. 
but Indirectly deploring the sports of chance. Delighted with its literary merit, the king gave 
her a present of some rm^ney. On her way hack the generous woman distributed it among the 
beggars, whose needs .she thought were greater than her own. She relumed home just as she 
had left il. with a thtong of beggars behind her. The poet saw the scene and became desperate, 
lie cursed poverty in a few verses and dropped dead on the spot. Hie king heard the story 
and with great grief performed himself the poet's funeral riles. Sixupdlavodha in twenty cantos 
is the only work of Milgha. It relates the episode of Krsiia killing ^isupala. 

DESCRIPTION OF MOUNTAIN RAIVATAKA 

Hari saw the mountain rising right in front of him. Raivataka (mountain 
personified) was shining bright with rock^accretions surrounding bright 
sapphires. It appeared as though he had risen suddenly from below, breaking 
the earth apart, and that he was the solidified form assumed by hot breaths 
spreading like smoke form troubled scipcnis (in ihe netherworld) while being 
pushed up. 

Around and above his massive rocks, the canopy of clouds remains 
constant always. One wonders whether he is playing the part of mount 
Vindhya once again in growing and blocking Ihe course of the Sun-god. 

The mountain is flooded with the shining light of gems mingled with 
the radiance of the golden ridges. He is beautiful with (he greeni.sh sheen of 
sapphires and creepers that invite bees for their repast of honey. 

The mountain stands encompas.sing the sky with hi.s thousand heads and 
the earth with his thousand feet. He is verily the Lord creator himself, 
treasure-wombed, and having the sun and the moon to serve as his eyes. 

On one side of the mountain the clouds have shed rain and become pale- 
white and serve him a.s a newly washed silk garment. There he resembles Siva 
sporting ashes only on one side because of his gifting away the other side 
to his consort, PSrvatl. He is making a shade for himself by an umbrella of 
lotuses as it were, through the glittering wings of over-flying birds, intent on 
the sweet twitter of mates and rather slow and fickle in their fight. 

He is bearing trees on whose branches bright peacocks are mounted, and 
whose stems are entwined with big serpents. And creepers countless are 
dancing with hand-gestures. Hence one might imagine that he is’perhaps 
quartering numerous Rudra hosts within himself. 
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He is having cryslal-clear water pooh covered with moss wherein dark 
lilies dangling down their stalks serve as ear-pendants of waterfairies. The 
white lodhra flowers shine as their glossy cheeks and the lakes are beaming 
bright even like their shining sands overgrown with rushes. 

The bees on the mountain arc tipsy with lotus-honey. Clusters of trees 
help reduce the sun's heat. And celestial nymphs with lovely hair are 
harboured by him. freed from the molestation of demons. 

The peaks of the Meru mountain have been bodily brought here by gods 
to add up to the height of this mountain. No wonder it brought joy to the 
beholder Hari. The great qualities of the mountain, like height and beauty, 
extract hyperbolic praise from poets because they are prolific in words. They 
cannot be dismissed as lies. As if from a merchant afflucni. the world has 
procured all its best precious stone from him. in quantities measured out with 
big ve.s.sels. 

Even the sun's blazing heat, because of his proximity, could not torment 
bees sheltered in the lotus-beds. The bees hod their Hll of honey and became 
tipsy since the lotus stems bent down under their weight. 

The silvery boulder thereon, with u tall tree growing atop and endowed 
with a thousand eyes as it were through its blooming tlowers. presents the 
illusion of the god Indra. king of heaven, mounted on his white elephant. 

The horses of the sun’s chariot, whose natural green colour is turned into 
red when engulfed by the glow of Aruna(the charioteer), regain their original 
colour by the light of sapphires its dccp-grccn as fresh bamboo sprouts. 

The forest on the mountain remains dry tliough watered so heavily by 
the over-hanging clouds. Hence even poisonous fire emitted by serpents doc.s 
not pose any danger to (he trees therein. 

His sun-stones display a llcry glow by a mere touch of the sun's rays. 
He proclaims to the world that this illustrates the rule how instruction assumes 
a new speciality or excellence in the pupil depending on his worthiness. 

Though the mountain was seen before by him many times, it still struck 
him with new wonder. Assuming a new strikingness every moment is indeed 
the hallmark of all beauty. 


Tratjslaied by K. Krishnamoorthy 



BILHANA : VIKRAMANKADEVACARITA 

(Uth century a. d.) 


By the time of fiilliana. Sanskrit kSvya poetry had reached its peak. The eighteen conventional 
descriptions hud become unavoidable in a mahUktivva While pedantic poets were using them 
to d ispi ay the I r sk 1 11 1 n (I rro ac rosi ics ainl h i gh- flow n Hgu res of spcec h. we ha vc an c x cept ionul 
good taste and .M:nsjhilily in Bilhana. which is a rarity in poets. 

The passage selected here is the subject of flower gathering. As a tiuc inheritor of 
Kalidasa’s love of nature. Bilhoita describes the king's enjoyment of the beauty of woincn 
engaged in plucking Powers in the palace garden. As in a miniature painling or in a classical 
dance sctjuencc. we see many artistic representations of feminine beauty. Tliey build up an 
aintosplicru of sensuous love conducive to srnxOra. 

FLOWER- GATI»-RINO 

When Queens piuck 
flowers bees who live on honey 
set up 
a big hum. 

One of Ihe Queens 
blinded another 
with the pollen of flowers 
and thereby quietly 
became the recipient 
of king's kisses. 

Is there anything beyond 
the reach of the clever? 

One of the king's 
wives wasn’t touched 
by the desire 
for flowers 
because she was keen 
to watch the nail-marks 
around the arm-pits 
of other queens 
plucking flowers. 

The king bent the branch 
of a tree to help 
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a queen climb it; 
but. luckily, 
under the weight 
ot her hips, the branch 
gave way. landing her 
in the king's amis, and so 
did (he egos of 
her rival queens. 

When the king decked 
the ears of a queen out 
with flowers, 
she couldn't care 
less for any woman: 
for women do gel 
drunk on ihc favour 
of a lover, a liquor 
a thousand tunes strong. 

Even when the pollen 
filled the atr and 
blinded the eyes of 
one and all. 
the lovc*g<Kl had shot 
squarely his aiTow 
at (he queens. 

An angry ape 
pulled at the garment 
of a queen in a bower: 

(he crafty woman ran 
and hugged the king 
tight, and was no longer 
a target of anger 
of the other 
jealous queens. 

A doe-eyed damsel 
heaving with large hips 
landed on the king 
when a creeper 
she was leaning on 
gave way; pain came 
only to her rival queens. 
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The lord of ihe earth 
tied fimily around 
the braided hair of 
a tremulous-eyed queen 
a wreath of campaka flowers, 
firm roots jealous anger 
took in the hearts of 
the rival queens. 

The queens of the king 
of kuntah shone, 
their faces painted, 
colourful with pollen 
as if they were made up 
for the stage (o 
praise the prowess 
of the god of love. 

When 

the pretty queens 
of the king ot calukyas 
looked their best 
wearing flower ornaments, 
a swarm of bees 
around the flowers, 
it seemed 

the god of love had showered 
his arrows on them. 

As the bees chased the queens 

who took away the flowers. 

they hummed loudly 

announcing 

that the latter stole 

what were rightly 

the love-god's. 

The gold-coloured bodies 
of queens, wet with perspiration 
mixed with the pollen of flowers, 
looked as if they had melted 
a little with the fire of love. 

The bee chased off 
from the queen's face 
came and sat on her hand, 
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waved off from there, 
it again settled on her face. 

Surely, one who is bent 
on pursuing one's selfish end 
has no sense of shame. 

Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Sharma 




LAGHUKAVYAM 




K;(LIDASA : MEGHADUTAM 


Mefihodutam (The Cloud Messenger) is a lyric immody by KiJicUsa, probably written during 
a long spell of separation from his wife when he was away as an ambassador ai the capital 
of Nandivardhana. It is a poem about longing and the pain of separation which describes the 
loneliness of the human bean, even in the midst of the world's loveliness. 

Three worlds are referred to in MeghadBtam : Alaki. the earthly paradise on holy 
KaUflsa; the worlds of nature and human eaperience, below, and suspended in-betwccn. the 
elemental world of the rain cloud which mediates between the natural and the divine. 

MeghadQtam is a many-layered poem of great complexity. It blends the erotic and the 
spiritual. A sensuous feeling for beauty in woman and nature combines with a mystic 
apprehension of the transcendental to give it its distinctive quality. 


1 . 

A certain Yak^ unmindful of his appointed duties 
and cursed by his lord to endure 
a year's grievous separation from his beloved 
dwelt exiled, his lustre dimmed, on Rama's hill 
in hermitages thick with shade-trees and waters 
hallowed by the touch of Janaka's daughter. 

2 . 

The impassioned lover having passed some months 
on that hill, parted from her unsupported 
- the golden armlet slipping down 
to lay bare his wasted forearm- 
saw on AsSdha’s most auspicious day 
a cloud embracing the crest of the hill, 
strikingly-shaped like a sportive elephant, 
bent down to butt a river bank. 

3 . 

Gazing on that which stirs the ketaka to bloom 
the vasal lord of the King of Kings 
brooded long 

with effort restraining his tears. 


The excerpu frem MeghadBtam from KSttdOso : The Loom of Time cnroleied by Chandra Rajan are 
ra^oduced couneiy the puUiahera (Penguin Sooki India (P) Ud.) and the tnnslaior. 
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The sight af rain clouds makes even happy hearts 

stir with restlessness; 

what then of one far from her who longs 

to hold him in close embrace. 

4 . 

With the month of rains approaching 

desiring to sustain his beloved's life* 

hoping to send glad tidings of his wellbeing 

through the life-giving cloud* he made with reverence 

an offering of fresh blossoms of wild Jasmine. 

prefacing it with words of affection 

and joyously welcomed the cloud. 

5 . 

Blended of mists and light* winds and water 
can a mere cloud bear messages 
that only the living with keen senses 
and intelligence can convey? 

Unmindful of this the Yaksa entreated it. 
overwhelmed by unreasoning eagerness; 
indeed, the love-sick, their minds clouded, 
confuse the sentient with the insentient. 

6 . 

Bom in the lofty lineage of swirling diluvial clouds. 

I know you are the god of thunders minister 
assuming what shape you will; so. banished 
from wife and kinsmen by divine decree. 1 entreat you; 
for It is nobler to address barren pleas 
to the virtuous Ihaii fruitful to the vile. 

7 . 

You arc the refuge, O Rain-Giver 
for all who bum with anguish; so bear 
a message Irom me parted from my love 
by the wrath of the Lord of Treasures; 
go then to Alaka. abode of the Yak^ Lord, 
her palaces washed by moonlight 
streaming from Sivas brow 
where He is sealed in her outer groves. 

Q 

% f 

Women travel to far lands, 

pc'hing b'uk tii.* * hair 
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will eagerly look up to see you 
riding high on the path of the wind, 
and draw comfort; for when you arrive 
all clad and girt for action, 
who can ignore his lonely wife distraught 
unless subject like me to an alien will? 

9 . 

While a friendly breeze impels you gently 
as you loiter along, and here on your left 
the cStaka in its pride sings sweetly, 
hcn-cranes will know the time ripe for mating 
and rejoice when they note in the sky 
your eye-delighting presence; rest assured 
they will attend on you in patterned flight. 

10 . 

Arriving there un-impeded you ore certain 
to see that constant lady, 
your brother's wife still living 
engrossed only in counting the days; 

Hope's slender thread serves to hold 
the flower-hearts of women 
tender and prone to droop too soon 
under the burden of separation. 

11. 

And, hearing you thunder— a sound sweet to their ears — 

that can make Earth unfurl her mushroom parasols, 

regal swans longing for Manasa-lake 

gathering tender lotus-shoots for the way 

will be your companions in the sky 

even up to Mount KailSsa's peak. 

12 . 

Embrace and bid farewell to your loving friend, 
this lofty mountain girdled by slopes marked 
by the holy feet of the Lord of Raghus 
adored by the world. 

Time and again, reuniting with you, 
it displays Us affection, bieathing out 
burning sighs bom of long separation. 

13 . 

Listen first, white I describe the way 
fitting for your journey which you will follow 
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resling your foot on mountains when weary, 
refreshed when wasted by the clear water of streams: 
then you shall hear my message. O Rain-Giver, 
drinking it in eagerly with your ears. 

14 . 

While simple Siddha maidens with upturned faces, 

watching your impetuous power tremble in alarm 

and cry: is the wind carrying off the mountain's peak?' 

soar high up into the sky facing north, 

far above this thicket of sap^Hlled nicula, 

shunning on your path the proud sweep of the heavy trunks 

of the elephants that guard the sky's quarters. 

15 . 

Here to the east, a fragment of Indra's bow 
springs spectacular from the hill top, gleaming 
as if blended of the lustres of brilliant gems. 

Shot through by its sheen, your dark-blue body 
shines resplendent like Visnu's in his cowherd guise, 
lit up by irridcs^ent peacock-plumes. 

16 . 

While rustic women unversed in eyebrow play 

drink you in with eyes moist with happiness 

knowing the harvest to depend on you. 

ascend the upland plains fragrant from fresh fiiiTowing; 

then veering slightly to the west, speed on 

keeping ever to the north. 

17 . 

As you approach the noble mountain Citrakuta, 
he will greet you, O travel-weary Rain-Giver, 
and bear you on his head held high; you too 
with sharp showers will quench summer's cruel flres. 

The tenderness of true feeling in the great 

bears fruit on no time, returning kindness for kindness. 

18 . 

With his forest nres full quenched by your sharp showers, 

AmrakOta will bear you gratefully 

on his crown, travel-weary as you are; 

even the meanest remembering former favours 

will not turn his face away from a friend 

who seeks shelter; what then on one so lofty! 
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19 . 

Its slopes all aglow with the ripened fruit 
of wild mangoes, and you on its peak set 
like a coil of dark glossy hair, the mountain 
— seeming Earth's breast — dark-blue center 
encircled by pale-gold expansive curves — 
will appear entrancing to celestial lovers. 

20 . 

Resting awhile on that mountain 
in whose bowers the brides of foresters sport, 
and lightened by your water's outpouring 
you'll speedily cross the road beyond 
and see RevS's streams spreading dishevelled 
at Vindhya's uneven rocky foothills, 
inlaying them like ashen streaks 
decorating an elephant's body. 

21 . 

You rain disgorged, draw up that river's water 

whose flow impeded by rose-apple brakes 

is pungent with the scent of wild elephants in rut. 

and journey on; gaining inner strength 

the wind cannot make light of you, O Rain-Cloud; 

for hollowness makes things light; fullness bestows weight. 

22 . 

Seeing the green-gold nipa flowers 
with their stamens half-emerging 
and the kandal is showing their early buds 
along the edge of every pool, 
savouring the rich fragrance of the earth 
in the forests burnt by fire, 
antelopes will chart your path as you pass 
shedding fresh rain drops. 

23 . 

Siddhas watching catakas 

skilled catching falling rain drops, 

and pointing out to egrets in flight, 

counting them on their fingers. 

will pay you their grateful respect, 

suddenly obtaining flurry of unexpected embraces 

from their beloved wives clinging to them in alarm 

trembling at the sound of your thunder. 
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24. 

Even though you would proceed with speed 
for the sake of my friend. 

I foresee delay while you loiter 

on peak after peak fragrant with wild Jasmine; 

though peacocks, their eyes moist with joy may greet you 

with welcoming cries, I pray you, try to hasten onward. 

25. 

The Dasdmas will put on a new beauty 
at your approach; 

woodlands ringed round by ketakas 

with needle-pointed buds ncwly-opcncd 

will glow a pale gold: 

birds starting to nest will throng 

the sacred pcepuls in the village squares; 

rosc-applc gmves will darken 

with (he sheen of ripening hluc-black fruit 

and wild geese settle for a few days. 

26. 

When you reach that royal city, Vidisa by name 

widely renowned, you shall at once obtain 

the unalloyed fulfillment of a lover's desire. 

tasting Vetravatls sweet waters as lover his beloved's lips. 

with sonorous thunder passing along her banks 

as she flow with knitted brows of tremulou.s wavelets. 

27. 

There you shall alight seeking rest on Nicai hill 
thrilling with delight at your touch 
as kadambas burst into sudden bloom; 
the hill loudly proclaims through grottoes 
exhaling fragrances of pleasure, 
passions unrcsi rained of the city's youth 
dallying there in love-sports with courtesans. 

28. 

Having rested, go on, sprinkling with fresh rain drops 

clusters of jasmine-buds in gardens by woodland streams, 

enjoying a fleeting togetherness 

as your gift of shade (ouches 

the faces of flower-gathering maidens, who 

each time they wipe the sweat olT their cheeks, bruise 

the wilting lotuses hung at their ears. 
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29. 

As your course points due north to AlakS, 
the way to Ujjayini is a detour no doubt. 

but do not therefore turn away from a visit to her palace-terraces. 
Indeed you would have lived in vain if you do not dally there 
with the tremulous eyes of city's beautiful women 
that dart in alarm at the branched lightning s flashes. 

30. 

On your path, when you meet Nirvandhya 
wearing a girdle strung of chiming bells 
^ a row of water-birds plashing on her undulating waves— 
weaving her sinuous course with charming unsteady gait 
to reveal eddies forming her navel 

— such coy gestures arc women’s first siaicmcnis of love— 
be sure to be filled with love's fine flavour. 

31. 

Cros.sing lhat river. O fommale lover 

yours will be the happy task to induce SindhQ 

visibly grieving at your absence. 

her waters shrunk to a thin braid and pale 

with the paleness of dry leaves 

fallen from trees rooted on her banks. 

to cast off the .sorrow withering her. 

32. 

Reaching Avanti whose village-elders 
arc well-versed in Ihe Udayana-tales. 
go towards (hat cily already spoken of; 
to Ujjayini glowing in splendour 
like a brilliant piece of Paradise 
come down to earth with traces of merits 
ot dwellers in Paradise returning, 

Ihe fruit of their good deeds almost spent. 

33. 

At day-break in Ujjayini. Sipra's cool breeze 

scented with the fragrance of lotuses comes 

prolonging the piercing cries of love-maddened saras-crane.s. 

Refreshing to the tired limbs of women 

after passsion's ecstatic play, it removes 

their langour like and artful lover 

playing his love with amorous entreaties. 
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34 . & 35 . 

Smoke drifting through lattice*$creens 

from arom^ic gums that perfume women's hair 

enhances your beautiful form; 

Palace-peacocks out of fellow-feeling 

present you their gift-offering of dance; 

worn out with travel, having passed the night 

in the flower-fragrant mansions marked with red lac 

from the feet of lovely ladies, approach 

the holy shrine of Vandesvara, Preceptor of the Triple-World, 

watched with awe by the Lord's attendants. 

because your hue is (he blue of His throat. 

Its gardens are stirred by Gandhavaifs breezes 
scented with the pollen of blue-lotuses 
and fragrances wafted from unguents 
used by young women sporting in her waters. 

36 . 

If by chance you reach Mahakdia at a time other than sunset, 

stay on till the sun disppears from sight; 

by peforming the exalted office of the temple-drum 

in the evening-rituals offered to (he spear-armed Lord 

you will enjoy (he full fruit. O Rain-Bearer, 

of the deep-throated rumblings of your thunder. 

37 . 

With jewelled belts thinking as they move with measured steps. 

temple-dancers who.se hands tire, gracefully waving 

chowries with glittering gem-studded handles, 

will taste from the first rain-drops you shed, 

pleasure as from a lover's nail-marks and shower on you 

sidelong glances streaming like a line of honey-bees. 

Then bathed in evening's glow red as fresh china rose flowers 
when the Lord of Beings commences His Cosmic Dance, 
encircling merging into the forest of His uplifted aims, 
dispel His desire to wear the blood-moist elephant-hide, 
your devotion observed by Bhavani 
with steady eyes, her terror now calmed. 



KALIDASA : RTUSAMHARAM 

RtusamhSram which literally means "A Brief Narration of the Seasons* is a lyric in Sanskrit 
attributed to Kslid&sa (c. 4ih century a. o.)> The six cantos of the poem deal with the six Indian 
seasons described with an amorous overtone in a sensitive and fascinating manner. The 
approach to love in the RiusamhUram is, however, ornamental and sensual rather than 
discursive or philosophical—which ii generally characteristic of the Sanskrit lyric. The 
delicate observation of nature, colourful depiction of the flora and fauna and glowing sketches 
of amorous love found in the poem point to a distinctive poetic vision. 

THE SPRING 

See friend ! The spring*warrior comes with his keen shaft 
Of mango-blossom; bee-line his bow's halt! 

And as he makes his fall on love-bent minds, 

Who would not fall to such an arch bow-craft? 

Lakes have lilies; flowers are on trees; 

Women are amorous; scented is the breeze, 

ITie nights are cool; pleasure-worthy days, 

Tis lovely spring; lovely everything is ! 

Mango wine has turned the male cuckoo's head. 

He kisses his mate, on impulsive passion fed ! 

And the drone does things dear to the queen bee 
Buzzing praise about her locus-bed ! 

With the insolent clumps oi palaSa trees 
Flourishing fiery blossoms in breeze 
The earth looks quite like some new-wed girl 
Clothed in red for spring-time festivities. 

The rising cry of koel in expansive mood. 

And the buzz of the love-bent bee. compelling, lewd 
When heard distract young housewife's quiet heart 
'Though in her own home, and by nature good. 

Their girdles loose, their bosoms flower-laced 
Concupiscence-soft in their slender waists, 

Young girls sound love-cries like the koel or bee 
And rouse men to pitiless lust! 

'This flower-season ceases girls Co love's desire! 

This friend of Cupid rakes in them the carnal fire! 
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He volleys them with mango and karnikara blooms, 
Compromised as they are by bee-and-koci quire ! 

THE SUMMER 

A blaxing sun; a welcome moon so cool; 

Dip-inviting even the shrunken pool; 

Evening so placid; love so temperate: 

That's summer now; see mate ! 

Now nights whose blue veils arc rent by the moonrays 
Now fountain-ponds spurting fragrant sprays, 

Now sandal-paste or gems of coot spirit 
Deep men for pleasures fit. 

On girls asleep up terraces laved white 
The lustful moon unabashed stares all night; 

At break of day when the sun surprises him 
In shame he waxes dim. 

Stung by burning dust and the sun aloft, 

With reeling hood, the serpent hisses soft 
And welters weakly into the plumage-shade 
Of a peacock, no more afraid! 

Lotuses get rooted out by the feet 
Of elephants fighting for a lake's retreat, 

Treading on fish and scaring the cranes away 
And churning the waters grey. 

Down mountain valleys howls wild fire wind-broadcast, 

(With loud report the burning clumps of wild-cane bla.sl.) 

And raging lustily on plots of grass gone dry 
Though still far off forewarns the deer to fly I 

Translated by Shankar Mokashi Punckar 



BHARTRHARI: NlTIDVISA$TIKS 
(c 4th century a. d.) 


[n keeping wiih the didaclic aim ofl itcraiurc, a section of writings arose in SunskrU exclusively 
devoted to political and social precepts and maxims. This hNui poetry whose beginnings arc 
found in the epics but the best exponent of these in arresting poetry is BharUhari. 

But much earlier than Bhanrhari. we have poets like Sundara Pindya {mentioned by 
.<»jnkaracarya with respect) who rather followed the prosaic epic sources. But Ihe instruction 
ulTered is universal in its scope, transcending the limitations of time and space. The specimens 
given below offer us memorable quotes regarding the nature of good and bad persons, a very 
trite theme in Indian poetry. 

Friendship with the good increase day by day as the sap of the sugarcane 
increases from top. Joint to joint. Friendship with the wicked, however* is 
contrary in nature. 

The life of such a person alone is fruitful, who. while living, makes a 
multitude of people also live their lives. A person, though alive, cannot be 
said to be living, if those that depend upon him cannot carry on their living. 

Even men who are senior in age approach a person (though he be 
younger) who is advanced in learning and seek clarifjcation of doubts (from 
him) bowing down in reverence, as they do before a preceptor. 

Even persons who maintain their good character, who are bom in a 
noble family and are endowed with learning, courage and valour, are rendered 
by the wicked in such a way that they undergo a total change. 

A low and wicked person put on three different colours like a 
chameleon. At first he acts like a relative, next as a friend, and at the end 
turns out to be an enemy. 

Fie, tie upon friendship with the good. Let there always be association 
with the wicked for us, because, there arises acute misery while parting from 
good people. 

Medicinal herbs are always found on the Him^ayas; gems in the ocean 
and radiance in the sun, enmity in the heart of the wicked and forbearance 
in the heart of the good. 

The anger of the good people is analogous to the wicked man's 
friendship. (First of all) at never takes place; even if it does, it will not last 
long; and even if it lasts long, it does not have any effect. 

A learned man who is strong (in his subject) and has gained knowledge 
of many things must try to acquire worldly wisdom while working in high 
esteem among people. 
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The wealth of a man who neither gives it away in charity nor enjoys 
it himself, does not actually belong to him, an artificial replica of a man 
stuffed with hay (scare-crow) protects the crop (only) for the sake of others. 

Translated by S. Jayashiee 



BHARTRHARI: NITI^ATAKA 
(c 5th century a. d.) 


Nothing authentic is known about the life of Bhanrhah. There are only legends about him 
and according to the most popular. Bhartrhari was bom as a Prince and in due time became 
king of Ujjain. His wife was Arangasena. He is reported to have got disgusted with worldly 
1 ife w he n he discovered that his w ife was unfaithfu I to h i m. So he abdic ated the throne in tav our 
of his younger brother. Vikramldiiya and retired to the forest. 

Wc have very little external evidence to deiemine the date of Bhartrhari. The traditional 
view IS that he lived in the first halfofthc fifth century a. d. HtfiNUigafaka or 'Hundred Verses 
on Ethics' is among the best^known pieces of nOhkavy^. Each stanxa on nUi, or good conduct. 
IS a unil in itself, encapsulating much complex thought and feeling. Some of those verses have 
been reproduced below. 


TJIB MIDDLE SORT 

Easily shall thou the ignorant appease; 

The wise more easily is satisfied; 

But one who builds his raw and foolish pride 
On a little Lore not God himself can please. 

OBSTINACY IN FOLLY 

Go. with strong violence your jewel tear 
From the fierce alligator s yawning Jaws; 

Swim the wild surges when they lash the air 
Billow on billow thundering wilhout pause; 

Or set an angry serpent in your hair 

For garland I Sooner will you gain their ruth 

Than conquer the foofs obstinate heart with truth. 

4 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 

When I was with a little knowledge cursed. 

Like a mad elef^ani I stormed about 
And thought myself all-knowing. But when deep-versed 
Rich minds some ponitm of their wealth disbuised 
My poverty to raise, then for a lout 


The uvtiMi from Bhiftrhari'x NttiJoiakc traftsl«ed by Aurobindo are reproduced from The Century Life 
courtesy the publisher (Sri Aurobindo Ashram Trust, Pondkheny). 
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And dunce I knew myself and the insolence %veni 
Out from me like a fever violent. 

FACILIS DESCENSUS 

In highest heavens the Ganga's course began; 

From Siva's loftiest brow to the white snows 
She tumbles, nor on the cold summits can. 

Bui headlong seeks the valley and the rose. 

Thence downward still the heaven-bom waters ran. 
Say not, 'is thi.s that Ganga ? Can her place 
Be now so low?** Rather when man at all 
From heavenly reason swerves, he sinks from grace 
Swiftly. A thou.sand voices downward call, 

A thousand doors are opened to his fall. 

WEALTH THE SORCERER 

He who has wealth, has birth: gold who can spill. 

Is scholar, doctor, c’lijc, what you will; 

For who has golden coin. ha.s golden longue. 

Is glorious, gracious, beautiful and young: 

All virtues, talents, fames to gold repair 
And lodge in gold leaving the poor man bare. 

THE BEAUTY OF GIVING 

Be not a miser of thy strength and store; 

Oft in a wounded grace more beauty is. 

The jewel which the careful engravers score; 

The sweet fair girFwife brown with bridal bliss. 

The rul-wom tusker, the autumnal stream 
With its long beaches dry and slendour flood; 

The hero wreathed with victory's diadem. 

Adorned with wounds and glorious with his blood; 
The moon's last disc; rich men of their bright dross. 
By gifts disburdened, fairer shine by loss. 

SEVEN GRIEFS 

Seven griefs are as seven daggers in my heart.— 

To see a lake without its lilted bloom. 

The moon grows beggared of her radiant pan, 

Sweet woman's beauty fade towards the tomb, 

A noble hug his wealth, a good man gone 

Down in the press of miseries, a fair 

And vacant face when knowledge is not there, 

A bare man standing by a monarch's throne. 
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THE NOBLE NATURE 

Eloquence in the assembly in the field 

The puissant arm, the lion's heart; proud looks 

Unshaken in defeat; but modest^kind 

Mercy when victory crowns; passionate for books 

High love of learning, thoughts to fame inclined; 

These things are natural to the noble mind. 

THE GREAT INCURABLE 

For all ill things there is a cure; the fire's 
Red spleen cool water shall at once appease. 

And noontide's urgent rays the sunshade tires, 

And there are spells for poison, and disease 
Finds in the leech's careful drugs its ease. 

The raging elephant yet feels the goad. 

And the dull ass and obstinate bullock rule 
Cudgel and slick and force upon their road. 

For one sole plague no cure is found—the fool. 

BODIES WITHOUT MIND 

Some minds there are to Art and Beauty dead. 
Music and poetry on whose dull ear 
Fall banen. Homs grace not their brutish head. 
Tails too they lack, yet is their beasthood clear. 
That Heaven ordained not upon grass their feasts, 
Good fortune is this for the other beasts. 

FATE AND WISDOM 

What can the extrente wrath of hostile Fate ? 

The swan that floats in the cool lotus-wood 
She from his pleasant mansion can exclude. 

His fame remains, in food adulterate 

Who could the better choose, the worse discern 

Fate cannot touch glory that mind can earn. 

THE REAL ORNAMENT 

It is not annieis that adorn a man, 

Nor necklaces all crammed with moonbright pearls. 
Nor baths, nor ointments, nor arranged curls. 

Tis art of excellent speech that only can 
Adorn him; jewels perish, garlands fade; 

This only abides and glitters undecayed. 
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AUT CAESAR AUT NULLUS 

Two fates alone strong haughty minds endure, 

Of worth convinced; on the world's forehead proud 
Singly to bloom exalted o'er the crowd, 

Or wither in the wilderness obscure. 

THE HIGH AND DIFFICULT ROAD 

To give in secret as beneath a shroud; 

To honour all who to thy threshold come; 

Do good by stealth and of thy deeds be dumb, 

But of another's noble acts be proud 
And vaunt them in the senate and the crowd; 

To keep low minds in fortune's arrogant day; 

To speak of foemen without scorn or rage; 

What finger appointed first this roughest way 
Of virtue narrower than the falchion's edge ? 

ILL LUCK 

A bald man. goes the story, when the noon 
Beat his plagued brows into a fiery swoon, 

Desiring dimness and cool place was led 
By subtle Fate into a high palm's shade, 

There where he shelter hoped, a giant fruit 
Crashed on his pate and broke with horrid bruit. 
Wherever the unfortunate hides his head. 

Grief and disaster in his footprints tread. 

THE POWER OF COMPANY 

Behold the water's way, on iron red 
When it falls hissing, not a trace remains, 

Yet 'tis the same that on the lotus shines, 

A dewy thing like pearls, — yea, pear) indeed 
Turns when the oysteT'shell receives and heaven 
To those rain-bringing stars their hour has given 
High virtue, vice or inccmspicuous mean 
Tis company that moulds in things or men. 



AMARU: AMARU^ATAKA 
(7lh century a. d.) 


In India erotics (KSmaiSstra) was cullivated as a discipline of study, and lyric poets tried their 
hand at developing a new literary form wherein passionate love exceeds the rules of erotics 
on the one hand and the restraints imposed by tradition on the other. It is love for love's sake 
and the relation of the sexes depicted here is astonishingly free. 

After Bhartrhari. it is Amaru of the 7th century a. d. who is the urvivalled master on 
the genre of love-quatrains (muktakas). Each stanza is complete in itself and suggests to u 
sensitive reader a whole stoiy of love, either of love fulfilled or love unrequited. They catch 
the different moods of young lovers celebrating their honeymoon, their ecstasy and anguish, 
tlteir feigned anger and complaints against each other. A profound psychological insight oi 
the poet has made him very popular among men of taste down the ages. 

I don't know 
when my lover 
comes to me 

and says such loving things 
do all my parts 
become eyes 
or ears 

when my lover came to bed 
the knot came untied 
all by itself 
my dress 

held up by the strings of a loosened belt 
barely stayed on my hips 

Friend 

that's as much as I know now 
when he touched my body 
I couldn't at all remember 
who he was 
who I was 
or how It was 

She's in the house 
she's at turn after turn 
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she's behind me 

-she*s in front of me 

she's in my bed 

she's on path after path 

and I'm weak from want of her 

oh heart 

there is no reality for me 
other than her her 
her her her her 

in the whole of the moving world 
and philosophers talk about Oneness 

This is black, darling 
yes, it's black 
no, it's white 
ah, so it is 
we'll go 
we’re going 
i don't want *o go 
then so be it 

that’s the way it was before 
for the longest time 
he'd wander down any path 
my mind wished to take 
but now this same man 
has become another 
Friend 

is there anyone 

who knows a thing about men 
At first 

our bodies were as one 
then 

you were unloving 

but I still played the wretched mistress 
now 

you’re the master 

and I'm (he wife 

what’s next? 

this is the fruit I reap 

from our lives 

as hard as diamond 

Grovelling 
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intimate words 
heait^stealing flattery 
a tight embrace 
of my kisses all over 
obviously 

getting angry is worth the risk 
but even still 
Vm not interested 
my lover 

is dear to my heart 
so how could I be like that 
on purpose 

He got up and s^iid 
Tm going 

and I fearlessly listened 

as he went off into the distance 

I ignored him 

even though he turned back 
time and again 

and stood stockist ill in the road 
again 

I will stay in this house 

thafs bereft of him 

these breaths of mine 

are holding fast 

Friends 

stay with me 

I'm fond of living 

these tears 

are just for show 

Child 

why do you waste your time 

on childish things alone 

clothe yourself in anger 

take courage 

and cast off this honesty 

towards your lover 

when her girlfriend 

gave her such advice 

she answered 

her face frightened 
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speak softly 
the lord of my breath 
is still in my heart 
no doubt he'll hear you 

Looking sideways 

melting over and over with love 

opening and shutting 

like buds 

for an instant 

your eyes glance at him 

and quivering with shame 

look away 

as if signalling 

some stirring of love 

deep down in your heart 

tell us 

young girl 

who's that lucky man 
you're looking at now 

Women who play an innocent game 

will snatch your lover away 

and won't stop it even if prevented 

so why do you waste away 

and cry uselessly 

don't do these girls any favours 

he's handsome 

has a taste for love 

he's young he's sophisticated 

your man is like that 

timid girl 

so why don't you 

win him over 

with pretty sarcasms 

that way 

you can buy him back 

When my face turned towards his 
I averted it 

and looked at my feet 

when my ears clamoured 
to hear his talk 
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1 stoppled them 
when my cheeks broke out 
in sweat and goosebumps 
I covered them with my hands 
but friends 

when the seams of my bodice 
burst in a hundred places 
what could I do 

Though I knit my brow 
my gaze is fixtd 
longingly 
anyway 

though I check my tongue 
(his tortured face of mine 
dissolves 
in a smile 

though 1 drive my heart to hardness 
my body wears 
the gooseflesh 
of desire 

when 1 see that man 
how on earth 
survive 

My bangles left 
my best friends tear 
went on forever 
my self-control 
wouldn’t sit for a minute 
my mind made itself up 
to go on ahead 
when my man 
made up his mind to go 
everything else went 
just like him 
Life 

if you must go too 
then don’t forsake 
your entourage of friends 

When the bond of love broke 

the respect bom of affection withered 
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good feelings fled 

and that man walked before me 

like any other 

Good Friend 

I imagine all this 

think on days gone by 

and wonder why 

my heart hu.sn't cracked 

into a hundred bits 

With tears rolling 
oath^aking 
prostrations 
endearments 

those other wretches forbid 

the lords of their breaths 

to travel 

but Tm virtuous 

Go 

Good luck 

and Good day to you 

as you set out at dawn 

you'll hear about 

whatever steps 1 take 

that fit our love, dear, 

after you’ve left 

Forget about trusting in friends 

because I’m shy 

I can’t even pierce that man 

who knows my innermost desires 

with a weiUpiaced glance 

and these local types 

are good at poking fun 

can recognize 

even the subtlest of hints 

IVe had it. Mother 

where do I go for help 

the fire of love 

is dying out in my heart 


Translated by Martha Anr\ Selby 



DAMODARA GUPTA; KUTTANIMATA 

(8th century a. d. ) 


Kuffatunujta literally means: *'An old madam’s advice to a young girl m the prolcsslon". It 
IS a work on erotics written in 1iierai> fomi and combines psychological insight with literary 
grace. The author is Damodara Gupta <8th century a. o.)of Kashmir and the section presented 
below is packed with homely wisdom. U is addressed to a young man, disabusing his mind 
of popular notions about marriage to beget a son, without undermining the sacred institution 
of mam age. 

A FRIENDS ADVICE TO A PERSON ENAMOURED OF A PROSTITUTE 

For a gentleman , being issueless is far better than having a bad 
son. For the latter causes intense anguish whenever there is a 
reference to good conduct on his pan. 

The merit of a son is only in popular talk, but it is not always 
accompanied by joy. Indeed a son. becau.se of whom his mother 
feels barrenness would have been better, is a wretched sinner. 

In respect of a person who abandons the righteous path, as he is 
overwhelmed by lust, his knowledge of religious .scripture is 
useless and his service at the preceptor’s residence too cannot be 
of help. 

A person, on seeking whom, people point their fingers from a 
distance, making faces, is dead in faci, even though he is breathing. 

It is true that sensual desires cannot be suppressed. Even so, the 
wise never become targets for any scandalous talk. 

Service of elders, a wife that comes from a good family, contact 
with loving relatives and interest in spiritual activities—are the 
means to obtain (the best oO both worlds. 

He, whose ears are fUled with the advice of elders, will acquire 
wealth easily; his virtues spread throughout the world; good 
people will respect him; relatives will court him all the time; and 
he will never swerve from the path followed by the good; he 
adorns his family line; he will be the abode of all Joys; he will be 
a paragon of modesty and he will always retain his ability to 
discriminate between right and wrong. 
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The passion of men for low women is due to the ripening of their 
(bad) deeds in previous births. On the other hand a wife that comes 
from a good family is the abode of ail joys. 

Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 



DHVANYSLOKA VERSES 
(9th century a. d.) 


It felt Co (he lot of sensitive new critics (ike AnAndavatdhAni (9th cenlury a. o.) and KuntaJca 
(lOih century a. d.) to select (he mos( appealing poetic passages from earlier literature in (heir 
alicmpts at a re>formula(ion of poetic theory. Their procedure contrasts with that of earlier 
lormalists who were content to write stray verses of their own in illustrating rhetorical devices. 
Anandavardhana is a father-figure in the new criticism which opened out new vistas of literary 
enquiry by his vast reading in not only epics and purSnas, but also Prakrit poetry besides 
classical Sanskrit. His range of selection of pusages is wide as well as aestheiic. For the first 
time he gives us quotes from GdthdsoptaSati in Prakrit to develop a new kind of poetry coming 
uixier the class of vostudhvoni or suggested meaning. This selection is not confined to stray 
poems as in anthologies. These depict mostly village life, often stealthy love of travellers, and 
passionate and clever housewives who show a hundred ways of cheating their care-takers. 
For the first time in Indian poetics we see an attempt at evaluating literary quality and pointing 
ou t di fferent degrees o f beauty of I iterary excellence usi ng eH^ec t ively the pri nciple of propriety 
to the intended rasas or literary sentiments. Though aesthetically the rasSbhnsa or pseudo- 
rasa can be appreciated as comic, it fails in respect of its intended role. And often several 
r<i%as arc found intermingled in a single instance and in such cases the critic's discerning 
judgement is tested since he should decide which of them is major and which minor. All the 
examples possess the unique aesthetic quality of suggest ivity called dhvam by Anandavardhana. 

May Lord Hari's claws preserve you 
In his Lion's form self-adopted; 

They outshine the moon in clear hue 
And destroy the woes of the devoted. 

Three persons will gather 
Flowers of gold from the earth: 

The bold, the learned. 

And he who knows how to serve. 

On which mountain and for how long 
Did this one perform penance? 

And what might be its name? 

For, the young panot pecks 
The fruit so red as your lips. 

If that which suffers pain for others' sake 
And remains sweet though broke in twain. 
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If that whose various defonnities too 
Are held to be ever pleasing, 

Falls on a barren soil and fails to grow. 

Is it the mistake of the sugar-cane. 

And not at all of the worthless desert? 

All the charm to the sun hath fled 
And the orb is hid in snow; 

Like a mirror by breath blinded. 

The moon now does not glow. 

He is indeed the Lord 

Who. by his brisk order to his discus to smite. 
Made the amorous sport of Rdhu*s wives. 

Devoid of its wild frolic of embraces. 

And confined to kisses forsooth. 

Similar arc my moan.s to your rumbles. 

And my tears to your ceaseless .showers; 

The flames of sorrow within me in her separation 
Are like the flashes of your lighting withal; 

My darling's face Ls there within me 
And within you the moon is found. 

Thus alike we are in all respects; 

Yet my friend! O cloud! tell me, 

Why are you so intent upon burning me down? 

He is indeed a lucky lover who is bound fast 
By the noose of his beloved's creeperlike arms 
So soft and tense in her mounting anger. 

Then to the bed-chamber is led in the evening 
Even as the confidants are looking on. 

Is warned not to do it again with an allusion 
To his love-offence in a faltering arKi sweet tone. 
And is beaten by the weeping beloved 
As he tries to hide his fault smilingly. 

Knowing the mind of the paramour 
Seeking the time of assignation, 

The clever maid closed her toy-lotus 
With a smiling glance telltale. 

'Here my old mother sleeps. 

And here my father, the oldest of the old; 

Here it is that the house-maid stretches her body, 

So tired and jaded by her ceaseless chores! 
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Here I am, woe is me, ail alone; 

Even my husband went on a journey a few days ago*— 
Thus did ihe young woman speak lo the traveller 
Under the guise of welcoming words. 

Already he possesses Laksmi 

Wherefore should he trouble me by churning? 

] fancy not he likes lo sleep anon 
Since his mind is never relaxed. 

Or does he build a bridge across me once again? 

What use can it serve at all 

To him recognised as a sovereign Emperor, 

Over all the lands for and near. 

The shuddering Ocean at your very approach 
Seems to harbour such conjectures. 

Filling all space with the light of beauty 
And smiling when your face doth rcinain, 

O long-eyed one, since the sea doesn't swell, 

I um sure it is only a mass of water (also, inertnc.ss). 

The stuporou.s Southern Wind 

Wafting the breaths of snakes entwined to sandal trees 
Is causing stupor in travellers 
In this season of spring. 

Though no bowmen pursued the frightened deer. 
Fleeing past houses (in Ihe street), 

The deer did not stop its flight anywhere, 

Because it.s lovely eyes were shot at by arrows— 

The full and sidelong glances of ladies. 

The mango tree put forth sprouts. 

Turned into leaf, blooms and blossomed; 

Love in the heart too put forth sprouts. 

Turned into leaf, and blossomed. 

There thou stood, trembling all over 

With the hem of thy garment slipping down in fear 

And throwing those distressed glances 

In each and every direction; 

Oh! you were burnt down so soon 
By the cruel fire fiercely; 

You could not be seen by him surely, ! 

Since he was blinded by his own smoke. 

Past are their delights 

And times do present more and more tenors. 
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Each mofTow, the days become 

More evil; Earth, alas, has lost her youth. 

It is not that the good are not aware, 

They are aware that the wicked one speaks 
False words brimming with sweetest praise 
Only because he is intent on cheating 
And is selfish to a degree; 

And yet they cannot bring themselves 
To betray his false affection. 

Both the passionate joy of this world 
And the boundless joy in Heaven cannot come 
To the level of even a sixteenth fraction 
Of this Joy due to decline of desire. 

It is true that women are winsome 
And true it is that riches attract; 

But life itself is ever so fleeting 
As the fickle glances of a tipsy dame! 

No heed was paid to the lavish expense 

Of the stufr of loveliness 

And great pains were taken upon himself; 

But in the result, only a torch of misery has been lit 
In people who were so long living happy and free; 

Even this luckless lady herself 
Has been drowned in despair 
For want of a befitting spouse. 

What might have been the idea in the Creator's mind 
When he brought the body of this charming lady into being? 

With depth unfathomed 

Even by one whose intelligence is vast, 

With its essence ungrasped 
Even by those of great industry, 

My doctrine, alas, will grow old in my own body 
Like the ocean's water. 

Since it can never obtain a worthy recipient. 

The things of beauty which are commonly seen 
Find their fulfillment only when they become 
Objects of sight at least for a trice. 

But if the world should become void of light, 

How can the eye see things any more? 

It will only be on a par with all other limbs 
Or, perhaps, not even on a par with other limbs. 
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That frcsh outlook of poets 

Whose activity succeeds in enjoying sentiments all, 

And that learned outlook which proceeds 
Towards probing the truth of objects verily— 

Both these outlooks we have tried to utilize 
In figuring out the world so long 
And we have become exhausted in the attempt 
O lord, reclining on the sea. 

We never obtamed in any of these, 

Happiness comparable to devotion to thee. 

Her gentle smile is winsome 

And the giace of her looks tremulous and sweet. 

Her utterance of words is ebullient with novel arts and emoticm; 
The course of her movements is like the sweet perfume 
That spreads out of an opening bud. 

Indeed as the deer-eyed lady steps into her youth. 

Is there anything that does not look lovely? 

To whom are women not dear, 

With (heir graceful smiles and tremulous looks, 

With their faltering words and lingering steps 
Under the weight of heavy hips? 

He that is first is first indeed; 

Among the host of beasts. 

He that subsists upon the profuse flesh 
Of elephants by himself killed, 

Is the lion in truth; 

By whom will the lion be baffled then? 

Can one who has won glory by the wealth of his own valour 
Be outshone by anyone else? 

Will ever the lion be defeated 
Even by the mightiest elephant? 

The bride placed her face over her lover’s. 

Feigning sleep as he lay, 

And stayed so for a while close to his forehead, 

Her eagerness to kiss him being halted 
By her fear that he might wake up. 

He too would not make a move 
Fearing that she might turn away her face 
Because of bashfulness. 

His heart in that acute suspense 
Reached the acme of deUght! 
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Seeing (he sleeping chamber secluded. 

The young wife geniiy rose a bit from her bridal bed 
And went on feasting her eyes for long 
On the face of her husband feigning sleep; 

She then kissed his face without hesitation 

And finding that his cheeks were thrilled at her kiss. 

She bent down her head abashed. 

Then it was that the laughing husband 
Kissed her long in turn. 

The Primeval Serpent. Mount Himalaya, and you— 
Are all great, mighty and constant; 

For the moving earth is borne by all the three 
Without overstepping the self*apportion'd limits. 

When the talk about the bridegroom is going on. 

Girls bend their faces in bashfulness 
And betray the eagerness within their hearts 
By their brisclinp thrills outside. 

At the advent of spring. 

Do come forth at once 
Longings in lovers* hearts 
Artd buds in the mango tree. 

‘Victory to that sage, the foremost of ascetics. 

The mighty soul who wa.s pitcher-bom; 

For he could behold both the divine Fish and Tortoise 
In the hollow of his .single hand*. 

Such terminal sprouts of the loius<reepcr. 

As compete in beauty with the peeping tusks 
Of a young cow-elephant; 

And by eating which a unique sweetness of sound 
Is attained by the cooing swans. 

Through the clearing up of their throats 

By the astringcncy of their taste, 

Have now come out in lotus ponds. 

When it is night for all creatures. 

The saint doth keep vigil; 

When the creatures are awake. 

It will be night for the wise seer. 

Granting I was not created by Fate 
To fulfil the wishes of suppliants. 
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Why was 1 not made inscnlient, 

Say, a limpid lake on the roadside. 

Or even a well for that mailer? 

Buoyed up by the flooded river of new love. 

But obstructed by the mighty dams (or elders like dams), 

Though the lovers have to stay still 

With their desires unfulfilled 

Like so many figures with painted limbs, 

Yet they remain facing one another 
And drink the neciar of love 
Through pipes of cye-lotuses. 

Translated hy K. Krishnamoorthy 



BILHANA: CORAPANCS^IKA 
(11th century) 


Biihana is distinguished for his skill in portraying the frenzy of romanlic love. Around his 
Corpaitcdiikaor'^Fifiy Verses of Love's ’Hiicr' a story has been woven by tradition. The story 
is that Biihana the poet made love secretly to his student-princess and was caught red-handed. 
The angry king orderd his execution and he was led along the highway towards the gallows. 
But Biihana was so involved with his love that he was unaware of what was happening. He 
went on composing verse after verse in praise of his secret love. The story however says that 
the king relented on seeing this and gave him the princess in marriage. The exotic imagery 
in his verse paints a suitable bxkground to the theme of love. 


1 . 

Even now, 

I regret her- 

gleaming in garlands of gold campaka flowers, 

her lotus face blossoming, 

the line of down delicate at her waist, 

her body trembling and eager for love 

when she wakes from sleefK 

magic I lost somehow in recklessness. 

3 . 

Even, now, 

If 1 see her again, 
a lotus-eyed girl 

weary from bearing her own heavy breasts- 
ril crush her in my arms 
and drink her mouth like a madman, 
a bee insatiably drinking a lotus ! 

6 . 

Even now, 

If I see her again, 


The excerpts from Bilhaiu's rij from Bharir^i sod Bifk^. The Hema arid Tht Love Thief. 

translated by Barbara Stoler Miller art reproduced cooruay the publUhtn (Penguin Books India (P) Ltd.) 
and ibe translator. 
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wide-eyed, 

fevered from long parting- 
ril lock her right in my limbs, 
close my eyes, and never leave her! 

10 . 

Even now, 

at the end, 1 remember my love's face 
coloured with shining saffron powder, 
covered with sweat drops, 
with lovC’Weary tremulous eyes- 
a moon disc, 

released by the demon eclipse. 

11 . 

Even now, 

my mind dwells on the night 
my sneezing awoke the princess. 

Flustered, she refu.sed to say 
“Live a long life!’* 

Silently, she put 

a lucky golden charm on her ear. 

24 . 

Even now. 

I remember her, 

the ideal of amorous women on earth 

through the beauty of her body. 

the perfect cup for tasting nectar 

in the play of passion- 

my girl, wounded by Love's flower arrows 



VIDYAKARA : SUBHS^ITARATNAKO^A 

(11th century) 


It wa.s customary in ancicm India to compile antholoi^ics of verses culled mostly from the vast 
body of (loaiing muktakus or stray verses often with a lyrical or didactic bent expressed in 
a teTsc< memorable form. While the compilers are known, the verses compiled are sometimes 
anonymous and oUen ascribed to different celebrated poets. But. they are uniform fn their 
quality of appealing to discerning critics. 

Vidyikara's anthology, Suhhd^itaratnaiosa. is practically the earliest (lllh century 
A. 0.) of such anthologies in Sanskrit. We have only to turn to the muktaka literature if we 
like to read about the passionate thoughts ringing in the minds of rural men and women, the 
cries of distressing poverty emerging from the poor and the needy or a personal play of fancy 
on the pan of poets regarding legendary gods and goddesses. This touch of ground realism 
becomes especially appealing is a foil to the usual utopian mmilising vein of senous poetical 
works. As literary theorist'* have noted, svobhdwihi (realistic expression of subtle charm] 
anyokn (indirect expression) and vakrokst (deviant expression) arc three figures of speech 
which servo as adequate media for this now type of stray verse. 

Rut for such anthologies, many a verse-gem like those of Yogesvara would have been 
consigned to oblivion. 

The river banks in flood make my heart gay 

Where the moorhen cries, the snake lies sleeping on the cane 

tops, 

the gray geese call and herds of antelope 
gather in peaceful circles; 

where thick grass growing everywhere is bent beneath the 
swarms of ants 

and the jungle fowl is mad with joy. (Yogesvara) 

Now the great cloud cat, 
darting out his lighting tongue, 
licks the creamy moonlight 

from the saucepan of the sky. (Yogesvara) 

LaksmI is placed by V]$nu the Immovable 
lovingly upon his hair-marked chest; 
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Gaun is borne by Siva, heaven's Lord, 
androgynous, as half his frame. 

But Brahma, lotus-bnm. methinks is still a child 

and meditates in chastity how best to form 

his future mistress dear in every limb. (RSja^khara) 

Quicken your step. O traveller, and be upon your way, 

The woods before you swarm with wild beasts, 
with elephant and serpent, boar and wild ox; 
the sunlight now is fading and you a youth alone 
I cannot give you room within the house, 
for 1 am a young girl and 1 live unguarded. 

*That’s where my aged mother sleeps, and there 
sleeps father, the oldest man you've ever met. 

Here sleeps the slave girt worn out from her chores, 
and here sleep I. who must be guilty 
to deserve these few days* absence of my lord.** 

By ruse of statements such as these the youthful wife 
informed the traveller of her intent. (Riidrata) 

*'I must walk in silence to my lover's dwelling 

along a muddy road in the darknes.s of the rain clouds.** 

With this in mind (he inexperienced girl, 
sliding her anklets to her knees and ever and again 
covering with her hands her eyes, 
practises the stumbling path within her house. 

Early this morning my husband's mother in a necdles.s huff 
set off for distant parts, and husband when he heard of this 
that was at noon—set off to fetch her back. 

O traveller, did you iee him on the way? 

His lameness and decrepitude would easily mark him out. 

Stay a while and tell me. 

My husband is no easy foot, the moon is bright. 

the way is mire 

and people love a scandal; 

yet it is hard to break a lover's promise. 

Driven by such thoughts, a certain beauty 
in going to a meeting set for love 
starts from her house door many times 
only to turn back. 

I had silenced the anklets of my feet 

and bound my girdle's Jewels that raise so great a noise; 

the neighbourhood had just begun to sleep 
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and I had left (he house, when—why are you angry, fate?— 
You drove the moon, fairer than a Kashmiri maiden's breast, 
to rise across my path 

The lamp of love has almost reached nirva^ 

but, wondering what the two will do 

when they come to intercourse, it stretches up its neck 

and, seeing, by its lampblack shows embarrassment. 

The lamp, seeing the son-in-law 
urgently embracing his new bride 
so young and slender and so innocent of love, 
trembles frightened in the window. 

The deer flees, casting ever and again his glance 
with graceful curving of his neck at the pursuing chariot, 
his terror of the arrow's flight so great 
his hindpan seems to penetrate his breast. 

He drops upon the way the half-chewed grass 
from his mouth that pants with weariness. 

See, as he leaps he seems to fly 

more in the air than on the ground! (Kalidasa) 

The girl shakes off the glittering drops 
(hat play upon the ends of her dishevelled curls 
and crosses her interlocking arms 
to check the new luxuriance of her breasts. 

With silken skirt clinging to her well-formed thighs, 

bending slightly and casting a hasty glance 

toward the bank, she steps out from the water. (Bhoja-E>eva) 

At night in the toddy palm groves the elephants, 
their earfronds motionless, listen to the downpour 
of the raining clouds with haif<iosed eyes 
and trunks that rest upon their tusk-tips. (Hastipaka) 

The heron, hunting fish, sets his foot cautiously 
in the clear water of the stream, 
his eyes turning this way and that. 

Holding one foot up. from time to time 

he cocks his neck and glances hopefully 

at the trembling of a leaf. (Yoge^vara) 

The religious student carries a small and tom umbrella; 
his various possessions are tied about his waist; 
he has tucked bilva leaves in his topknot; 
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his neck is drawn, his belly frighterujig from its sunkenness. 
Weary with much walking, he somehow stills 
the pain of aching feet and goes at evening 
to the Brahmin’s bouse to chop his wood. 

They charm the heart, these villages of the upper lands, 
white from the saline earth that covers everything 
and redolent with frying chickpeas. 

From the depths of their cottages 
comes the deep rumble of a heavy handmill 
turning under the fair hands of a Pamara girl 
in the full bloom of youth. 

When villages are left by all but a few families 

wasting under undeserved disaster 

from a cruel district lord 

but still clinging to ancestral lands, 

villages without grass, where walls are crumbling 

and the mongoose wanders through the lanes; 

they yet show their deepest sadness 

in a garden filled with the cooing of gray doves. 

Though the door is bolted with a clumsily set plowshaft and 
the frightened housewife throws whatever gear she has at 
hand. 

still, rather than receive 

the stream of rain driven slanting by the wind. 

the bull with twisted horns 

forces his way into the Pamara’s house. 

How charming are the women's songs as they 
husk the winter rice; 

a music interspersed with sound of bracelets 
that knock together on round arms swinging 
with the bright and smoothly rising pounder; 
and accompanied by the drone of hum, hum 
breaking from the sharply heaving tveasts. (Yogesvara) 

Her bracelets Jingle each time her graceful arm is raised 

and, as her robe falls back, there peeps forth 

the line of nail marks along her breast. 

time and again with swinging necklace 

she raises the shining pounder held in her soft hands 

How beautiful is the girl who husks the winter rice ! (Vagura) 
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The wild tribesman honor with many a victim 

Che goddess Durga of the Forest 

who dwels in rocks and caves. 

pouring the blood to the local Genius at the tree. 

Then, joined by their women at the close of day. 

they alcemace the gourd-lyre’s mefrimcnt 

with rounds of their well-stored liquor 

dnink from bilva cups (Yogesvara) 

You gave me feet to tire of travel, 
a wife to leave me. a voice for begging 
and a body for decrepitude. 

If you never are ashamed. O God. 

do you not at last grow weary of your gifts ? (Rajasekhara) 

Poverty serves well to hide 

a miser’s stinginess; 

but wealth is a high-pitched drum 

to tell the world his vice. (VySsa) 

A rat. driven by hunger, gnawed a hole one night 
into a box which held a snake. 

The snake, curled up and fainting from confinement, 
swallowed the rat and. by the meal revived, 
slipped quickly through the hole to freedom. 

Ocean gave his daughter to Visnu of the yellow robe 
and gave his poison to Siva who went naked. 

Say which of them had greater merit; 

Yet people always honour men according to their clothes. 

A bald man suffering from the sun's rays on his head 
sought out the sun-dispelling shade beneath a bi7v^ tree, 
whereat a bilw fruit fell down and cracked his skull. 
Wherever the luckless goes he finds calamity. 

(Bhartrhari Collection) 

Men bow before the new moon as it rises, 
not the old. 

Siva bears on his head the lady Gangs, 
not his wife. 

Visnu the Lord makes love to shephered girls, 
leaving his Queen of Beauty. 

Thus men hate the good that grows familiar 
and yearn for what is new. 
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The Great Lord bears upon his bead the moon, 

crooked, cold, and wasting; 

and at his ear the king of snakes 

skilled at harming others; 

while the bull Nandin, treasure-house of merit, 

must wait outside the door. But why ciy out? 

A lord is never very bright 

in choosing objects of his favour. 


VIDYA (7lh century a. d.) 

COMPLAINT 

How fortunate you arc. my friends! 

You can speak openly about the going.s*on 
With your lovers: the idle talk, the laughter 
And fun, (he endless rounds of pleasure. 

As for me, once my lover undid the knot of my skirt. 

I swear. I remember nothing. 

Suhhdsitaral nakosa 5 74 

THE PLEDGE 

He's broken the pledge. 

Banished me from his heart. 

No more in love, 

He now walks in front of me 
Like any other man. 

I spend my days thinking of this. 

Why my heart doesn't go to pieces, dear friend, 

I don’t know. 

SubhasitQ rat nakosa 69 7 

THE RIVERBANK 

He can’t stand well water, the child's father. 

Revises to touch it. 

Would you, neighbour, keep an eye on the house 
For a moment while 1 slip out, alone as I am. 

To the riverbank overhanging with tamalas 

And spiked with bamboos that may prick my breasts 

With their sharp, broken stems ? 

SubhU^itaratnakosa 807 
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VIKATANITAMBX 

! DONT REMEMBER 

The knot gave way. and the skirt clung to my hips 
Fastened somehow by only the cords of the unsteady girdle 
As my lover approached the bed. 

'Dtat's all I know, dear friend. 

Who he was. or who I was. or how we did it 
I don't remember even for a moment 
Once he took me in his arms. 

Subhasitaratnako^a 572 

bhvakadevi 

BITTER FRUIT 

How our bodies were one before. 

Then they grew apart: you the lover. 

And I wretched one. the loved. 

Now. you are the husband. I the wife. 

A broken pledge is all that Tm left with— 

A bitter fruit hard to swallow. 

SuhhSsitaratnako^a 646 
Translated by R. Paithasarathy 



STOTRA 




MSNATUr^GA: BHAKTAMARASTOTRA 

(c. 8th century a. u.) 


Ocvolional pociry in Sunskril is one of ils best alirachons for the generai rcsuler. Even non- 
Hindu religious saints and teachers chose it as an effective insirumcni of propagating their 
tenets. Among the Jaina poets. Manatunga (8th century a. d.) is held in the liiglicsi regard as 
tlie author of this poem on the Tlrfhaftkara. Rsabha. What strikes the reader most in these 
quart rains is his very catholic spirit. His loicnnee of other religions recognises merit in the 
fundamental teachings of all. 

To the Jina’s feet I make my bow 
Which add lustre to the gems 
Of the crowned heads lying low 
Of the gods his devotees before him. 

They are the light which dispels 
The darkness of sin. and rescues 
The people caught within the depths 
Of the perpetual ocean of birth. 

The first Jinendra has already been 
Praised by (he lords of language 
With their sharp minds and great knowledge 
Belonging to the world of the gods. 

Yet I too would fain offer 

My own need of laudation 

In the hope (hat it may ravish 

The hearts which beat in the three worlds. 

All the gods, O Lord, worship 
The pedestal on which you stand! 

And I lacking intelligence 

Lack not the effrontery 

To sing your praise. Am I not a fool 

Who, seeing the moon reflected in water, 

Thinks that he can seize U ? 

Ocean of virtues, lovely like the moon! 

Who can describe you adequately 
Even if he had the wisdom 
Of the preceptor of the gods? 
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Who with his bare hands will be able 
To tackle the ocean at the end of Time 
Lashed by the raging winds 
And beset by cruel crocodiles ? 

Lord of ascetics, even so 
Caught by my devotion to you 
I am engaged in this poem of praise 
However incompetent. 

Does not a deer, to protect its young. 

Take on even the king of the beasts 

Inspired only by its love 

And thoughtless of its own lack of strength ? 

Ignorant and a butt of ridicule 
To those noted for their learning. 

Only my devotion to you 
Makes me open my mouth. 

When the koel fills the world 
With sweet music at springtide 
The reason tor it should be traced 
To the mass of mango buds ! 


Translated by P. S. Sundaram 



KULA^EKHARA ALVAR: MUKUNDAMSLA 

(8th century a« d.) 


Among ihe most popular devotional hymns on the lips of devotees even today, the 
MukundamSlo of Kulaiekhara Alvir stands foremost. 

The poet is in a frenzy of devotion and he would wittingly give up all else—wealth, 
women, power etc., if assured of divine mercy aiKl protection. The style is limpid and the flow 
of feeling uncontrived. 


Head bowed. Mukunda. the only wealth I crave 
Is this, that through your grace. 

Birth after birth, remembrance of your feet 
In my heart should keep its place ! 

Strange is the way of the wine which flows 
From out Mukunda's lotus feet: 

Their heads are clear who drink it deep 
And fuzzy theirs who refuse it ! 

O Lord ! let that swan, my love for you. 

Take shelter even now in that cage, your feet ! 

For when I die. choked by phlegm and wind and bile. 
Who will guarantee that I will be thinking of you ? 

Tossed by the winds of lust and rage 
In beings sea afloat; 

Or burdened with son, daughter and wife 
Sunk in sorrow's moat; 

Let those who are without a raft 
In Visnu find their boat! 

Tossed in the great ocean of life 
With its waters of worldly desire. 

Waves of delusion caused by Love's winds, 

Wife-whirlpool, son-and-brothers-shark^^. 

To men like me. Lord of the three states ! 

Be pleased to send as a boon 
Devotion to your locus feet- 
A boat which will take us across ! 
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Tongue, sing of Kesava; mind, adore 
Muras foe; hands, serve Laksmi's lord; 

Ears, listen to Acyuta*s tale; eyes. gaze. 

At Krsna; legs, visit Hari's temple; 

Nose, smell (he tutasi at Mukunda's feet; 

And head, bow down to Adhok$aja 
Bom in the month of ^ravatui. 

The earth is but a grain of dust. 

The sea a drop of water; 

A great fire a mere spark. 

A tempest but a breath; 

The firmament above, the sky 
Is but a tiny hole, 

Rudra and Brahma of no account. 

Merc worms the other gods 
Compared to you. beyond all bounds 
Mighty. Victorious 

Again and again, and for ever. O tongue. 

Repeat the Krsna spell— 

The spell to kill our foes, the spell 
The Upanisads hold in awe; 

The spell that will help us across the stream 
Of endless birth and death; 

The spell to take us through the massed 
Dense clouds of ignorance; 

The spell to give us all kinds of riches; 

The spell to save our lives 
When (he dread serpents of distress 
String us with their poison fangs; 

The spell above all which will justify 
Our births with the right fruits I 

Hail, Nariyana, whose lotus feet forgot. 

All Vedic chants are cries in the wilderness; 

Fastings but reduce the body's fat; 

Pious deeds are pouring ghee on ashes; 

And dips in holy streams an elephant's bath! 

Your wife is the daughter of the sea, Brahma your son; 
The Vedas sing your praises, the gods your slaves: 
Liberation is your gift, the world your trick; 

Devaki is your mother, and Indra's son your friend, 
This is all I know of you. and know no more. 
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Strange that in this world of men 
Poison should be preferred to nectar; 

How many leaving N^yana 

Strut like cocks and other names crow ! 

A food there is no need to beg 
Nor any need to buy; 

Forever fresh no need to cook 
Easy to fetch and carry 
Eating it won't dimmish it, 

The best sustenance 

To us who travel on this earth 

Kr$na this nectar's name. 

Translated by P. S. Sundaram 



PUSPADANTA: ^IVAMAHIMNAHSTAVA 


The learned trend of kavya allowed a breath of fresh air in its genre of devotional hyyms. 
These were meant to serve the religious needs of the pec^le at large and hence were simple 
in style and imbued with depth of persona) feeling. The earliest of such hymnisls is PuspadanU 
whose "Song in Praise of $iva'' is the most popular and profound at the same time. The poet 
has the rare ability of posing the basic questiwis raised in systems of philosc^hy and proposing 
very impressive and convincing answers. He reconciles in his poem the answers of Vedic and 
Purinic theology on the question of God's existence and omniscience. His almost 
autobiographical feeling thrills the reader all the lime. 

I. 

If praise of you by orw who knows not the supremacy 
Of your greatness be unbecoming 

Then even ihc speech of Brahma and other devas regarding you 
as such. 

Therefore none should be blamed who speaks 
According to the limit of his knowledge. 

Oh. Hara ! If that be so, then this mine own attempt is blame* 
less. 


2 . 

Your greatness surpasses the powers of mind and speech. Even 
iruti speaks with awe of 
Whom it is unable to portray. 

By whom cansi you be fitly praised? 

Who knows the number of your virtues? 

In that which cannot be described. 

Whose mind and speech does not fail? 

3 . 

Oh Brahman ! Your hymn which is the supreme nectar. 

By the guru of the devas 
The creator of sweet words 
Is it wonderful to you? 

Oh Destroyer of Tripura! 


Translated by Arthur Avalor and published by Uuac A Co.. London: 1917. 
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My mind is bent upon invoking you 

That I may purify my speech by the recital of your attributes. 

5 . 

They ask such questions as ; 

That creator of yours, why and how does He cteate the three 
worlds? 

What form does He assume? 

What means does he use? 

What materials docs He employ? 

From what does He take support? 

Such wicked questioning, so ignorant of your unimagined great¬ 
ness, 

Leads some senseless men to talk for the delusion of the world. 

6 . 

But is it possible that the worlds with all their parts are uncreate? 
Can the universe be without a Supporter of it? 

Who else but God creates the world? 

Oh Lord of the Immortals! 

Such men have doubts concerning you because of their folly. 

7 . 

Though the ways differ which are spoken of in the threefold 
Veda 

Samkhya, Yoga^stra, the doctrine of Pasupati and Vaisnava 
Sastra; 

Though some take this and others that to be the better 
And followers of the various paths both direct and indirect 
dispute, 

Yet you alone are the goal of all 
As is the ocean of every river. 

9 . 

Oh three eyed one! 

Who from mercy to devas and asuras 

And fearful of the threatening destruction of the universe. 

Didst swallow poison. 

Doth not its blue stain on your throat enhance your beauty? 

Yea! for even a disfigurement is full of grace 

In Him who suffers it 

When seeing to rid the world of its fears. 
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16 . 

By (he scamping of your feet the safety of the 
earth came in sudden peril. 

By the movement of your arms strong like iron rods, 

The stars in the ether were scattered, 

Lashed by your loosened hair the heavens were troubled, 
Verily you did finely dance. 


18 . 

When you did resolve to consume the three cities 

The earth wa.s your chariot 

The sun and the moon iis wheels 

Indra the charioteer 

The Lord of Mountains your bow 

And Visitu Himself your arrow 

(And yet why was this) for (hey were bui as grass before your 
power? 

With such implements you were but pleased to play, 

Your Lordliness is not dependent on them. 

32 . 

Oh Lord ! if the Giver of Happines.s 
Were to write for all time 

With a pen made from a branch of the best of all celestial trees 
Using the whole earth as Her leaf 

If the mass of ink equalled the blue mountains and the ocean 
were the inkpot 

Still would it be impossible to express 
The fulness of your attributes. 



^ANKARSCSRYA: ^IVSNANDALAHARl 

(8th>9th century a. d.) 


One of (he most popular branches of Sanskrit poc(ry has been for ages the sufrra form or 
devotional lyric. It has two phases-Bcllcthslic (as in B2na and MayOra) and highly emotional 
without stylistic effects. 

Sankaricirya is credited with initialing the second form of devotional hymns which are 
termed Laharis or 'effusions of the heart*. Even amongst them the present work 
SivSnandalahan represents the heart^fell wave of devotion in a way distinct from the more 
refined and styli.sed texture of the Soundaryaiuhan. 

Tlic poet’s use of very homely imagery and his expression of universally fell feelings 
in I vein of complete surrender to the Almighty deserves particular atieniion In the following 
verses. 


Let, Lord, your life-stream trickle down 

Washing sin's dust away 

And make a channel in my mind— 

Cool thereby the fever of life 
And calm its troubled waters; 

TTien find its riverbed in my heart— 

So shall good prevail, 

An unbreaking billow of bliss! 

How often, Lord of beings, do we take 
Nacre for silver, glass for diamond, flour 
Mixed in water for milk, mirage for water! 

So fools deluded after strange gods run, 

Their minds unmindful of you, God of gods! 

A man. a god, or a wild wandering beast 
A cow. a bird, a worm or mosquito. 

What matters whatever my birth be if but my heart 
Longs for the bliss your lotus feet wilt rain? 

For ever in delusion's woods. 

On the mounds of young women's breasts. 

Dances that monkey, my mind; 

Commutes and leaps at its will 
Among the branches of yearning. 

Mendicant with a skull for your bowl. 
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Bind fast with the bond of devotion 
This my most restless mind 
And bring it under your sway. 

O HilMweller. Hunter Primordial, 

Do not go hither and thither, but stay with me. 

Reside within the forest of my mind 

Where wild beasts, envious, lustful often roam 

Which, when you kill, rare pleasure and profit you will get. 

As the swan longs for louts cluster. 

The cataka^ for rain, 

The cakravUka^ for the sun 
And the cakdra^ for the moon. 

So. Lord, for your lotus feet 
My mind for ever yearns. 

Lord of Gauri. Immanent. 

Whom will your votaries find 

If they will take the path of Awareness 

And so attain release. 

Old .sandal-thongs span great 3iva*s brows: 

Water spat out divine ablution to him; 

The orts of a meal half-eaten, a model meal— 

What cannot piety do? Oh wonderful ! 

A backwoods huntsman turns the chief of saints! 

What can you give me, Lord? 

What have you to give? 

Your food is poison, your jewel a snake. 

Your clothing is but skin. 

A huge bull is your transport — 

Give me this only thing: 

The worship perpetual 
Of your lotus feet. 

That alone is tongue, those alone eyes and hands. 

He alone blest, 

That speaks of. worships, and remembers 
Him the effulgent. 

Translated by P. S. Sundaram 


1. A bird supposed to live <m rain-drops 

2. A ruddy goose 

3. A kind of partr^ge. 



^ANKARACARYA : GURVASJAKAM 


Sankaricarya's GurvOffakam (An Octttto Guru) is a typical example of how popular preachers 
of morality and religion used (he medium of poetry to capture (be hearts of the public. In 
contrast to (be conventional and corKcit ridden idiom of (be classical poem, (hey e^cctively 
used (be popular idiom without any high-flown figures of speech todeliver (heir moral message 
and to instil a religious spirit in the hearts of their readers. The light of spiritual awareness 
endows the poem with a chann all its own along with its utter simplicity. 

Body handsome, wife a beauty of 
Wide-spread fame, and wealth like Mcru 
But mind not clinging to his guru's feet, 

What use. what use, what use is it? 

Wife and wealth, son and grandson 
Home and kinsmen, blood-relations 
But mind not clinging to his guru's feet. 

What use. what use, what use is it ? 

Vedas on the tongue, SSstras in one*s looks 
A great composer of prose and verse 
But mind not clinging to his guru's feet. 

What use. what use. whal use is it? 

Honour abroad, riches at home 
In conduct and bearing unsurpassed 
But mind not clinging to his guru's feet. 

What use. what use, what use is it? 

His lotus feet adored by kings 
All over the world and all the time 
But mind not clinging to his guru's feet. 

What use, what use, what use is it? 

Largesses noised in every quarter 
All things on earth thereby achieved 
But mind not clinging to his guru's feet, 

What use, what use. what use is it? 

Careless alike of enjoyment and discipline 
Seeking no steeds or wife or wealth 
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But mind not clinging to his gurus feel. 

What use. what use, what use is it ? 

Yearning neither for forest nor home 
Body's pleasure or mind's repose 
But mind not clinging to his guru's feet. 

What use, what use. what use is it? 

Whoever chants these eight verses. 

King or ascetic or bachelor 
Will gain his heart's wishes and also attain 
Tlie slate of Brahman, so long as his mind 
Clings to the words his guru spoke. 

Translated hy P. S. Sundaram 



^ANKARACSRYA : MANISSPANCAKA 


Under (he class come evengnomic verses of great mysde^Kaims like Sankardcirya. *nicy 
breathe the bliss of spiritual awareness actually felt by (he mystic with the grace of his 
The 'Quintet of Wisdom* by Sankara is a perfect specimen of (his literary genre unique in 
Sanskrit literature. The poems embody values of vatrdgya and j/tdfia preached fn practical 
Vedantic texts in an experimental vein. U is a point where kdvydnanda politic delight and 
bralmi^fianda mystic delight, converge. 

He who stands a.side. a witness. 

A brilliant lamp but uninvolved; 

Revealing wakefulness and dream 
And the dreamless sleep for what they are: 

Who sees all things from an ant to Brahma 
In their essence, never deceived; 

WonH take appearance for reality 

And has a mind which is hard to shake — 

Be he by birth a Brahmin or outcasic. 

“He is my giuru \ my mind asserts. 

“Myself am God. and all this world 
A false creation of my mind. 

Compounded of the three gwntft 
Entire, leaving nothings oul*\ 

He whose mind is thus set tirm 
Joyous, enduring, spotless, aloft 
Be he by birth a Braiimin or outcastc. 

“He is my guru", my mind asserts. 

He who by his guru taught 
That this world is ever fleeting 
Meditates always on the Supreme 
With a mind calm and free of guile; 

And bums the fruits of all his deeds 
Past, present and yet to come 
As a sacrifice to wisdom 
He “shall be my guru'\ my mind asserts. 
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Animals, men and gods are aware 
That their bodies are not their selves; 

That which makes this possible 
Is like the sun in the sky. 

Clouds may cover him, but it is he 
Who makes these dull things visible, 

*The tranquil yogi who can see this 
shall be my guru*\ my mind asserts. 

That ocean of joy a droplet of whose drop 
Delights even Indra and the rest; 

That sea in which the very sages 
Who shun desire take delight; 

He who is submerged in its waters 
Is more than a mere knower of God: 

He is God Himself, at whose feet will fall 
The king of Heaven, my mind asserts. 

Translated by P. S. Sundaram 



^ANKARXC;(RYA: BHAJAGOVINDAM 


One unique and outsianding aspect of Sanskrit liierature is its devotional hymnology. *ntis 
branch remained all but a string of a hundred or thousand names of the Lord with epithets 
glorifying many a feat in the purir^, but in the hands of classical poets it takes an aesthetic 
turn often ending up in verbal melodies. However, it underwent a sea<hange with the Spiritual- 
Master, Sankara. He wrote popular hymns in folk metres embodying the highest joy of one*B 
own mystic experience or self-realisation which is the summum honum of mankind. All 
pathways like that of gnosis, seif-less service and absolute devotion with a complete surrender 
of the ego (religious faith) — are alike in leading (he aspireni up to the desired goal by freeing 
him from all traces of worldliness. 

Sankara's hymns create an atmosphere of both devotion and aversion to worldliness by 
a poetic use of the homeliest similes and meuphors drawn from life. The piece selected here 
is the most representative of Ankara's new trend in hymnology. 

Say Govinda, say Govinda 
Say Govinda, silly fool! 

When (he time to die approaches 
Grammar will not save your soul! 

Give up, fool, your thirst for wealth 
And seek wisdom, a mind content; 

What you earn with your own labour 
Learn to cheer your heart with that. 

Let not a woman's breasts and navel 
Draw your eyes, enamour you; 

''What but mounds of meat are they?*' 

Bethink yourself again and again. 

A drop of dew on a lotus leaf 
Is this our life, surpassing shaky; 

Know that all the world is gripped 
By illness, care, and griefs that kill. 

Kinsmen cUng to you so long 
As you are strong and earn your keep; 

Later grown infirm and old 

You are a stranger in your own bouse! 
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The kind enquiries people make 
Are regarding your body with its breath; 
When that departs, your very wife 
Is frightened of the lifeless heap. 

Childhood is all spent in play; 

And youth in the pursuit of women; 

An old man's wits are dull and sunk; 

No one bothers about God. 

Who is your wife? Who is your son? 

How strange is every kinship here! 

Whose are you, and whence did you come? 
Brother, you should think on these. 

Good friend.s lead to non*attdchment; 
Non>attached, delusion-proof; 
Delusion-proof, a mind which is firm; 

And firm mind leaJ^ > liberation. 

Where is lust whi • j .uth is gone? 

Where the lake w. en the water dries? 
Where are kinsfolk, means declining? 

And where bondage. Truth once known? 

Boa.st not of wealth, or youth, or retinue; 
Time in a trice will take iliem all; 

Turn your back on things unreal 
And reach your destined place above. 

Day and night, dawn and evening. 

Winter, spring... they come and go; 

While Time disports, how fleets our life 
But not our longing which remains! 

Can't you, crazy, rein your thought 
That runs after wife and wealth? 

A moment's fellowship with the good 
Is the boat to help you cross life's sea. 

Hair that is matted, shaven, pulled 
And ochre robes are all disguises; 

As but the means to the belly's end! 

Decrepit body and a head grey, 

A mouth bereft of all its teeth, 

Dodders an old man with a stick 
Clutching a bundle of desires! 
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A fire in front, the sun at his back, 

His knee at night tucked up to his chin, 
Alms for food, a tree for roof. 

But his yearning he will never let go! 

In holy waters you may bath, 

Perform penance, make princely gifts; 
But lacking insight, all creeds say. 

Look not for release in a hundred lives! 

Living in temples or under trees, 

Lying on ground with skins for clothes 
A man like this renouncing all. 

Who can deprive of happiness? 

Practising yoga or savouring life, 
Surrounded by others or all alone. 

He whose mind finds joy in God 
Is happy, is happy, is happy he! 

A little reading of the Ci/J. 

Just a drop of Gangs water, 

Hari worshipped even once 

Will spare you all debate with Death. 

Birth repeated, death repeated. 

Lying in the womb repeated— 

This sea of life so hard to cross. 

Have mercy, save me from it, Cod! 

Clad in rags which lie in the street, 
Treading a path beyond evil and good. 
The yogi lost in meditation, 

A child and a madcap is full of glee. 

Who are you, and who am I ? 

Whence my father and my mother? 
Reflect thus on that empty dream 
Which this world is, and seek escape. 

One only Visnu in you, me and him. 

In vain are you angry, intolerant; 

If you can see yourself in all, 

All sense of otherness you will renounce. 
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Give up the attempt to join, divide 
Son and kinsman, friend and foe; 

Treat all alike if you would gain 
The Godhead you want without delay. 

Lust and anger, greed, delusicm— 

Give up these and introspect; 

The fools who know not their own selves 
Are cooked in hell-fire even here. 

Chant the Gita, the Thousand Names, 

Meditate ceaseless on the Lord; 

Seek your friends among the good. 

And to the needy give your wealth. 

How easy it is to enjoy sex 
And then acquire a body diseased! 

Though death is the end of all things here 
None gives up his sinful ways. 

Wealth is woe—reflect on this. 

Not a Jot of happiness there; 

The rich ones fear their own sons— 

Such is the rule everywhere. 

Breath*regulation, sense-control. 

Awareness of what passes and stays; 

Prayer joined with meditation— 

Attend to these with care with care, great care. 

Have faith in the guru's lotus feet 
And gain release from worldly ties; 

Mind and senses thus controlled 
You will see God in your own heart. 

Translated by V.S. Sundaram 



^ANKARACARYA:SAUNDARYALAHARI 

(c. 9th century a. d.) 


The development of sto(ra poetry in Sanskrit is indeed very astonishing. It comes into its own, 
setting aside the framework of the purdws. and poets are seen developing ihcir own original 
imagery by re<reating the legends and myths of old. New forms of worship see the rise of 
esoteric texts, usually styled taniras or Sgamas with ways of worship sworn to secrecy under 
the guidance of adepts. The Saundaryafahari ascribed to Sankaracirya {c. o. 800), is 
representative of this new trend which fuses into a poetic harmony, the ya/uras of worship, 
the tautras or Sf^umus and the mantras of mystic syllables. It is indeed a i>ew dimension added 
to Sanskrit devotional poetry replete with magic significance: which is the reason for its 
immense regard by orthodox adepts over centuries. Its inner meaning cannot be grasped 
without the aid of traditional commentaries. 

It is indeed a svonder how the poet rises to heights of poetic excellence while dwelling 
upon the boundless omnipotence of the Mother goddess, in verse aller verse. He uses all ihc 
figures of speech recounted in Sanskrit poclics based on atiiaya (exaggeration) to achieve his 
effects. It is a brilliant eulogy in a figurative style, of the Universal Mother abounding in 
legendary epithets and formal literary graces. The verses selected here are such that they do 
not anticipate from the reader a mastery of secret Tantric lore. 

If Siva is united with Sakti, he is able to exert his powers as lord, if not. 
the god is not able to stir. 

Hence to you, who must be propitiated by Hari, Hara, Viranca, and the 
other (gods). 

How can one who has not acquired merit be fit to offer reverence and 
praise ? 

For the ignorant you are the island city of the sun. 

For the mentally stagnant you are a waterfall of streams of nectar 
(flowing) from bouquets of intelligence. 

For the poor you are a rosary of wishing-jewels; for those who in the 
ocean of birth 

are submerged you are the tusk of that boar (Visnu incarnate) who was 
the enemy of Mura, your ladyship. 

His bow is made of flowers, the bowstring of bees, five arc his arrows. 
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Vasanta (Spring) is his adjutant, the Malaya breeze his war chariot, 
and yet, by himself, O daughter of the snow mountain, when but a bit 
of compassion 

he has not from a side glance of yours, the Bodiless one (kdma) conqutrs 
this world entire. 

To equal your beauty, O daughter of the snowy mountain, master poets, 
Virihci and the rest, can scarcely succeed; through their longing (to 
enjoy it) pass in imagination 

to identify with the Mountain-dweller (Siva), who is hard to attain even 
by ascetic practices. 

As the loveliness of the morning sun to (open) the lotus clusters of the 
minds of master poets, 

our lady Aruna (^e glowing red) those rare wise ones who 
worship you as such. 

with utterances profound with a flood of the ever-fresh passion of 
Virahea's beloved (Sarasvati), 
give delight to the wise. 

Let my idle chatter be the muttering of prayer, my every manual 
movement the execution of ritual gesture. 

my walking a cererioriial circumambulation. my eating and other 
acts the rite of .lacrifice, 

My lying down prostrate in worship, my every pleasure (enjoyed) with 
dedication of myself, 

let whatever activity i.s mine be some form of worhip of you. 

Tender with passion towards Siva, disdainful of others, 
wrathful toward Gangs, amazed at the exploits of Girina, 
feaT'Stricken by Hara's serpents, victorious over the loveliness of the 
lotus, 

smiling toward your companions is your glance, O mother, and to me 
it is full of compassion. 

With your long-extcnded eye, which is like a slightly opened blue lotus, 
O wife of Siva, in compassion bathe even me, distant and wretched: 
by that (bathing) this person (I) becomes rich, and through such 
a (small) thing there is no loss to you; 
the cooling moon sheds its beams alike on grove and palace. 

Tell me, mother, when in proper season the lac-mixed 

water in which your feet have been laved I may drink, 

eager for knowledge, which water, from its quality of turning even bom 

mutes into poets, 

has the character of betel juice from Vanfs lotus mouth. 

You are the purdah queen of the cities enemy (Siva); hence at 
your feet 

It is impossible for those of unsteady senses to gain the goal of 
doing worship; 

thus it is that these gods, with him who performed the hundred 
sacrifices (bidra) at their head, to attain ^eir incomparable 
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magic power 

along with anima and the rest, whose place is outside your door. 

No more than a ceremony of light-waving before the sun with lamp- 
flames (which have the sun as their source). 

(only) an offering of water with liquid drops from the moonstone 
tc the (moon which is the very) source of nectar. 

(nought but) a rite of gratification with his own water to 
(the ocean which is) the depository of Hoods, 
is this my hymn of praise. O mother of speech, composed with 
words that come from you. 


Translated by Norman Brown 




PROSE 




KAUTILYA: THE ARTHA^ASTRA 

(c. 4th century b. c.) 


As legend has it, Kauiilya, also referred lo as Visnugupia, was a Brahmin, bom and educated 
111 the famous university town of Ttuila. Somelime in the 4th century a. c., he came tu 
Pdialiputra to win laurels in a philosophic colloquium. Insulted by the arrogant king Nanda 
during the disputation, Kautilya (also called Cinakya because he wu the son of Canaka) 
vowed, it is said, not to tie his hair into a knot until he destroyed (he king and his dynasty. 
WclI-verscd in the three Vedas, in the mantras, highly skilled in stratagems, intrigues and 
policy. Kaufilya rinally succeeded in destroying the Nanda Dynasty and installed his disciple 
Cundragupia Maurya on (he throiK of Magadlia. 

Kautilya's famous work ArtfmOsira is the science of Piilitics and Economics, and 
represents the art of governance in ils widest sense. The subjects covered include: 
administration, law. order and Justice; taxation, revenue and expenditure: lorcign policy, 
defence and war. Ils goal is lo promcMc the welfare of the subjects, leading lo the acijuisition 
of wealth which, in (urn. makes it possible to expand one's territory by conquest. 

The extract that follows is from Parts XI and Xll : The instiluliem of Spies. 

TOE INSTITUTION OF SPIES 

Assisted by (he council of his minisiers tried under espionage, the king 
shall proceed to create spies : spies under the guise of a fraudulent disciple 
{kapatika^chhatra). a recluse (udasthita). a householder (^rhapatika), a 
merchant (vaidehakaf, an ascetic practising austerities (tapasa), a classmate 
of a colleague (safri). a Hre-brand (itk^na), a poisoner (rasada). and a 
mendicant woman (bhik^uki). 

A skilful person capable of guessing the mind of others is a fraudulent 
disciple. Having encouraged such a spy with honour and money rewards, the 
minister shall tell him. **Swom to the king and myself, thou shait inform us 
of whatever wickedness thou findest in others." 

One who is initiated in asceticism and is possessed of foresight and pure 
character is a recluse.^ This spy. provided with much money and many 
disciples, shall cany on agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade (vanakarma) on 
the lands allotted to him for the purpose. Out of the produce and profits thus 
acquired, he shall provide all ascetics with subsistence, clothing and lodging, 
and send on espionage such among those under his protection as are desirous 
to earn a livelihood (vftiiksma). ordering each of them to delect a particular 

' Transited by R. Sbunttuiry, Oovemmem Preis, Bangalore; t9IS 
1. May we cm iracethe origin of modem Baiftgiiiodus instituUon of spies? 
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kind of crime committed in cormection with the king's wealth, and to report 
of it when they come to receive their subsistence and wages. AH the ascetics 
(under the recluse) shall severally send their followers on similar errands. 

A cultivator, fallen from his profession, but possessed of foresight and 
pure character, is termed a householder spy. This spy shall carry on the 
cultivation of lands allotted to him for the purpose, and maintain cultivators, 
etc.—as before. 

A trader, fallen from his profession, but possessed of foresight and |)ure 
character, is a merchant spy. This spy shall cany on the manufacture of 
merchandise on the lands allotted to him for purpose, etc.— as before. 

A man with shaved head (munda) or braided hair (jatila) and desirous 
to earn livelihood is a spy under the guise of an ascetic practising austerities. 
Such a spy surrounded by a host of disciples with shaved head or braided 
hair may take his abode in the suburbs of a city, and pretend as a person barely 
living on a handful of vegetables or meadow grass (yavasamu^ii) taken once 
in the interval of a month or two, but he may take in secret his favourite 
foodstuffs (gudhamistamdharam). 

Merchant spies pretending to be his disciples may worhip him as one 
possessed of preternatural powers. His other disciples may widely proclaim 
that *This ascetic is an accomplished expert of preternatural powers." 

Regarding those persons who, desirous of knowing their hilure, throng 
to him, he may. through palmistry, foretell such future events as he can 
ascertain by the nods and signs of his disciples (ahgavidyayd 
^isyasamjndhhiica) concerning the works of high-bom people of the 
country— viz. small profits, destruction by fire, fear from robbers, the 
execution of the sedilious. rewards for the good, forecast of foreign affairs 
(vide^a pravrttivijndnam), saying. "This will happen to-day, that to-morrow, 
and that this king will do." Such assertions of (he ascetic his disciples shall 
corroborate (by adducing facts and flgures). 

He shall also foretell not only the rewards which persons possessed of 
foresight, eloquence, and bravery are likely to receive at the hands of the king, 
but also probable changes in the appointments of ministers. 

The king's ministers shall direct his affairs in conformity to the forecast 
made by the ascetic. He shall appease with offer of wealth and honour those 
who have had some well-known cause to be disaffected, and impose 
punishments in secret on those who are for no reason disaffected or who are 
plotting against the king. 

Honoured by the king with awards of money and titles, these five 
institutes of espionage (samsthdh) shall ascertain the purity of character of 
the king's servants. 

CREATION OF WANDERING SPIES 

Those orphans (asambandhinah) who are to be necessarily fed by (he 
state and are put to study science, palmistry (oAgavidyd), sorcery (mdydgala). 
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the duties of the various orders of religious life, legerdemain (Jambhankavidya), 
and the reading of omens and augury (antara-cakra), are classmate spies, or 
spies learning by social intercourse (samsargavidyasatrinah}. 

Such brave desperados of the country who, reckless of their own life, 
confront elephants or tigers in fight mainly for the purpose of earning money 
are termed firebrands of fiery spies 

Those who have no trace of filial affection left in them and who are very 
cruel and indolent are poisoners (rasada). 

A poor widow of Brilhman caste, very clever, and desirous to earn her 
livelihood, is a woman ascetic (parivrQjika). Honoured in the king's harem, 
such a woman shall frequent the residences of the king's prime ministers 
(mahdmStrakulSnl). 

The same rule shall apply to women with shaved head (munda)^ as well 
as to those of SQdra caste. All these are wandering spies isahcQrOh). 

OfthesG spies, chose who are of good family, loyal, reliable, well trained 
In the an of putting on disguises appropriate to countries and trades, and 
possessed of knowledge of many languages and arts, shall be sent by the king 
to espy in his own country the movements of his ministers, priests, 
commanders of the army, the heir-apparent, the door-keepers, the officers- 
in-charge of the harem, the magistrate (praiastriU the collecter general 
(samdhartri), the chamberlain (sannidhQtri)^ commissioner (pradestri). the 
city constable (ndyaka), the officer-in^charge of the city {paura), the 
superintendent of transactions {vyay/ahQrika), the superinlendent of 
manufactories (karmandka) the assembly of councillors (mantriparishadiy 
heads of department (adhyaksah), the commissary-general (dartdapala}, and 
ofTicers in charge of fortiflcalions, boundaries, and wild tracts. 

Fiery spies, such as are employed to hold the royal umbrella, vase, fan, 
and shoes, or to attend at the throne, chariot, and conveyance shall espy the 
public character {bahyam caram) of these (officers). 

Classmate spies shall convey this information (i.e. that gathered by the 
fiery spies) to the institute of espionage (samsthasvarpayeyuh). 

Poisoners, such as a sauce-maker (sudaU a cook (aralika)y procurer of 
water for bathing (snSpaka), shampooer. the spreader of bed (dstaraka), a 
barber (kalpaka)y toilet-maker (prasadakaK a water-servant; servants such as 
have taken the appearance of a humpbacked person, a dwarf, a pigmy (kirata}^ 
the dumb, the deaf, the idiot, the blind; artisans such as actors, dancers, 
singers, players on musical instrum^ts, buffoons, and a bard: as well as 
women, shail espy the private character of these officers. 

A mendicant woman shall convey this information to the institute of 
espionage. 

The immediate officers of the institutes of espionage (samsthS 
n3mant€vdsinah) shall, by making use of signs or writing (samjhdlipibhih), 
set their own spies in motion (to ascertain the validity of the information). 
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Neither the institutes of espionage nor they (the wandering spies) shall 
know each other. 

If a mendicant woman is stopped at the entrance, the line of door¬ 
keepers, spies under the guise of father and mother (mSidpitr vyanjandh) 
women artisans, court bards, or prostitutes shall, under the pretext of taking 
in musical instruments, or through cipher-writing (giidhalekhya), or by means 
of signs, convey the information to its destined place (caram nirhareyu^. 

(Spies of the institutes of espionage) may suddenly go out under Ae 
pretext of long-standing disease, or lunacy, or fire (somewhere) or poisoning, 
or of being discharged. 

When the information thus received from these three different sources 
is exactly of the same version, it shall be held reliable. If they (the three 
sources) frequently differ, the spies concerned shall either be punished in 
secret or dismissed. 

Those spies who are referred to in Book IV, 'Removal of Thoms,* shall 
receive (heir salaries from those kings (para i.e. foreign) with whom they live 
as servants; but when they aid both the states in the work of catching hold 
of robbers, they shall become recipients of salaries from both the states 
( ubhayavetandh). 

Those whose sons and wives are kept (as hostages) shall be made 
recipients of salaries from two states, and considered as under the mission 
of enemies. Purity of character of such person be ascertained through persons 
of similar profession. 

Thus with regard to kings who are inimical, friendly, intermediate, of 
low rank, or natural, and with regard to their eighteen government 
departments (a^tddaia'tlrtha)n spies shall be set in motion. 

The hump-backed, the dwarf, the eunuch, women of accomplishments, 
the dumb, and various grades of mleccha caste shall be spies inside their 
houses. 

Merchant spies inside forts; saints and ascetics in the suburbs of forts; 
the cultivator and (he recluse in country parts; herdsmen in the boundaries 
of the country; in forests, forest-dwellers, iramat^s, and chiefs of wild tribes, 
shall be these spies shall be very quick in the despatch of their woric. 

Spies set up by foreign kings shall also be found out by local spies; spies 
by spies of like professicHt. It is the institutes of espionage, secret or avowed, 
that set spies in motion. 

Those chiefs whose inimical design has been found out by spies 
supporting the king's cause shall, in view of affording opportunity to detect 
the spies of foreign Icings, be made to live on the boundaries of the state. 


MALLANGA VSTSYXYANA ; KAMASUTRA 
(2nd century B. C./2nd century a. o.) 


The KOmasBira of Mallanga ViUyiyina is Ihe Tint complete woric dealing with the science 
of erodes and as such il has great hislorical impoftance. 

Vitsylyana was anxious to reconcile the three recognised ends of life — dharma. artha 
and kdma — kdnia being regarded, in Hinduism, as esseniial to life and therefore worthy of 
serious study. The elderly sage, as much compiler as author, drew on the vast body of Hindu 
erotology already in existence when he wrote. He studied the Vedic texts, the epics and the 
earlier law*books and also The ArthoSSstra of KauliJya which became the model for his work. 

The KSmasBira joined the long list of unread classics, being generally regarded as 
manual of sensual pleasures. Vaisyiyana's work, however, does not fall to this gross level, as 
do the works of his subse<tucni initiators. The Kdmas&ira comprises seven pans dealing with, 
under different chapters, the general principles (sddhdraiu), sexual union (samprayogika), 
courtship and marriage ikanydsamprflyuktaka}, wife (hhdryddhikdra). wives of other men 
(aparaddrika), prostitutes (vaifika) and the secret lore of extraneous stimulation (aupani^aJikah 
The extract that follows has been taken from part Three. 'About Ihe Acquisition of a 

Wife’ 


CHAPTER-IV 

On Things to Be Done Only by the Man, and the 
Actfuisiiion of the Girl Thereby. Also, What Is to 
Be Done by a Girl to Gain Over a Man, and Subject 

Him to her 

Now, when the gir! begins to show her love by outward signs and 
motions, as described in the last chapter, the lover should try to gain her over 
entirely by various ways and means, such as the following: 

When engaged with her in any game or sport, he should intentionally 
hold her hand. He should practice up<m her the various kinds of embraces, 
such as the touching embrace, and others already described in a preceding 
chapter (Part Two, Chapter II). He should show her a pair of human beings 
cut out of the leaf of a tree, and such like things, at intervals. When engaged 
in water sports, he should dive at a distance from her, and come up close to 
her. He should show an irKreased liking for the new foliage of trees and such 
like things. He should describe to her the pangs he suffers on her account. 
He should relate to her the beautiful dream that he has had with reference 



and touch her under some pretense Of otbcf ondhiving pliced his foot upon 
htis, he should slowly touch each of her toes* mi ptess in ends of(he naiYs. 
if successful in this, he should get hold of her foot with his hand andrepeat 
the same thing. He should also press a finger of her hand between his toes 
when she happens to be washing his feet; and whenever he gives anything 
to her or takes anything from her, he should show her by his manner and looks 
how much he loves her. 

He should sprinkle upon her the water brought for rinsing his mouth; 
and when alone with her in a lonely place* or in darkness, he should make 
love to her, and tell her the true state of hi.s mind without distressing her in 
any way. 

Whenever he sits with her on the same seat or bed he should say to her. 
have something to tell you in private,** and then, when she comes lo hear 
it in a quiet place, he should express his love to her more by manner and signs 
than by words. When he comes to know the state of her feelings towards him, 
he should pretend to be ill, and should make her come to his house to speak 
to him. There he should intentionally hold her hand and place it on his eyes 
and forehead, and under the pretense of preparing some medicine for him he 
should ask her to do the work for his sake in the following words: *This work 
must be done by you, and by nobody else.** When she wants to go away he 
should let her go. with an earnest request to come and see him again. This 
device of illness should be continued for three days and three nights. After 
this, when she begins coming to sec him frequently, he should cany on long 
conversations with her. for. says Ghotakamukha, **(hough a man loves a girl 
ever so much, her never succeeds in winning her without a great deal of 
talking." At last, when the man finds the girl completely won over, he may 
then begin to enjoy her. As for the saying that women grow less timid than 
usual during the evening, at night, and in darkness, and are desirous of 
congress at those times, and do not oppose men then, and should only be 
enjoyed at these hours, it is a matter of talk only. 

When it is impossible for the man to carry on his endeavours alone, he 
should, by means of the daughter of her nurse, or of a female friend in whom 
she confides* cause the girl to be brought to him without making known to 
her his design, and he should then proceed with her in the manner above 
described. Or he should in the beginning send his own female servant to live 
with the girl as her friend, and should then gain her over by her means. 

At last, when he knows the state of her feeling by her outward manner 
and conduct toward him at religious cerem<mies. marriage ceremonies, fairs, 
festivals, theatres, public assemblies, and such like occasions, he should begin 
to enjoy her when she is alone, for Vstsydyana lays it down that women, when 
resorted to at proper dmes and in proper places, do not turn away from their 
lovers. 
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When a girl, possessed of good qualities and well bred, though bom of 
a humble family, or destitute of wealth, and nor therefore desired by her 

equals, or an orphan g\rV, or one deprived of her parents, but obseTv\n%<ofc 
rules to her family and caste, wishes to bring about her own marriage when 
she comes of age such a girl should endeavour to gain whom she thinks would 
many her on account of his parents. She should do this by such means as 
would endear her to the said person, as well a-s by frequently seeing and 
meeting him. Her mother also should constantly cause them to meet by means 
of her female friends, and the daughter of her nurse. The girl herself should 
give him flowers, betel nut. betel leaves, and perfumes. She should also show 
her skill in the practice of the arts, in shampooing, in scratching and in 
pressing with the nails. She should also talk to him on the means of gaining 
over and winning the affections of a girl. 

But old authors say that although the girl loves the man ever so much, 
she should not offer herself, or make the First overtures, for a girl who does 
this loses her dignity, and is liable lo be scorned and rejected. But when the 
man shows his wish to enjoy her. she should be favourable to him, and should 
show no change in her demeanour when he embraces her, and should receive 
all the manifestations of his love as if she were ignorant of the slate of his 
mind. But when he tries to kiss her she should oppose him; when he begs 
to be allowed to have sexual intercourse with her she should let him touch 
her private parts only and with considerable difficulty; and though 
importuned by him, she should not yield herself up to him as if of her own 
accord, but should resist his attempts to have her. Moreover, it is only when 
she is certain that she is truly loved and that her lover is indeed devoted to 
her, and will not change his mind, that she should then give herself up to him, 
and persuade him to marry her quickly. After losing her virginity she should 
tell her confidential friends about it. 

Here ends discourse of the efforts of a girl to gain over a man. 

There are also some verses on (he subject, as follows: 

*'A girl who is much sought after should marry the man she likes, and 
whom she thinks would be obedient to her, and capable of giving her pleasure. 
But when from the desire of wealth a girl is married by her parents to a rich 
man without taking into consideration the character or looks of the 
bridegroom or when given to a man who has several wives, she never 
become.^ attached to the man. even though he be endowed with good qualities, 
obedient to her will, active, strong, and healthy, and anxious to please her 
in every way. A husband who is obedient but yet master of himself, though 
he be poor and not good looking, is better than one who is common to many 
women, even though he be handsome and attractive. The wives of rich men, 
where there are many wives, are not generally attached to their husbands, and 
are not confidential with them, and even though they possess all the external 
enjoyments of life, still have recourse of other men. A man who is of a low 
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mind, who has fallen from his social position, and who is much given to 
travelling, does not deserve to be manied; neither does one who has many 
wives and children, or one who is devoted to sport and gambling, and who 
comes to his wife only when he likes. Of all the lovers of a girl, he only is 
her true husband who possesses the qualities that are liked by her, and such 
a husband enjoys real superiority over her only because he is the husband 
of love." 


Translated hy Sir Richard Burfon 



BANABHATTA : HARSACARITA 

(7th century) 


Thi^ excerpt, which give^ a graphic and hean-rending account of King Prabhakaravardhana's 
la$t moments, is one of the most moving episodes in Banabhatla’s Har^acanta. Bana excels 
here in porlraying the tragic scniiment (karunaraxal in all its extensiveness. The atmosphere 
of anxiety and llK hurry of servants and atiendants and doctors in the palace slowly changes 
10 one of gloom descending gradually on the inmates in general and Marsa in particular. 

Sana's mature art is seen in his portrayal of the dilfcrcni nuances of thought and feeling 
and in his bringing in of personified nature of share in the fellowship of human suffering. 
Indeed the self-invited death of the helpless doctor before his patient’s end is the climax. 

On his head a thick silken cloth bound round his hair fold of never 
ceasing shocks of pain, and, swollen with intolerable anguish, a network of 
dark veins stood out upon his forehead's page, a dreadful spectacle, as if 
death's finger were drawing lines to show the number of days ere the end. 
As if in horror at the sight of death's approach, the pupils of his eyes had 
retreated a little inwards. A stream of hot breath, rippled by waves of grey 
rays which issued from a line of dry teeth, suggc.sted a river seen in a mirage. 
A tongue darkening, as if scorched by that burning breath, bespoke the 
convulsions of an appalling complication. On his breast lay gems. pearU 
necklaces, sandal, and moonstones, as if he were making himself meet for 
the sight of death's emissaries. Tossing his arms in the contortions of his 
agony, he seemed seeking to cool tiie feverish heat with a shower bath formed 
of rays from the nails of his vibrating hands. Even his images, as they fell 
on the neighbouring liquids. Jewelled floor, and cmicave mirrors, seemed to 
bespeak the extremity of the heat. A swoon, whose touch brought relief, he 
honoured like a wife in whom was all his trust. All about him, noted by the 
affrighted physicians, were symptoms of death, like the letters of Yama's 
summons. On the eve of the Great Journey, he was leaving to his kinsmen's 
hearts the inheritance of his pains, while wedded as he was to soul^weariness, 
his bodily charm was as if in jealousy deserting him. Against him disease 
had concentrated its powers; emaciation let fly all her darts. Helplessness had 
taken him in hand; pain had made him its province, wasting its domain, 
lassitude its lair, stung was he by dejection, appropriated by self-abandon- 


rrom Har^acarita of Bftno. KraMlaicU by EB. Cowell and F.W. ‘nxjmox. Royol Asiatic Sociely. 
London t IS97, 
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ment. enslaved by sickness, dandled by death, the target of the south^; quaffed 
by qualms, devoured by sleeplessness, swallowed by sallownesH, gulped 
down by spasms; a captive to calamity, a prey to paints, a city sacked by 
torments; fate laid hands upon him. destiny descried him, transience sniffed 
upon him, nothingness overbore him; mortality had taken his measure, 
afflication seized her advantage, distraction made him her dwelling; he was 
on the confines of doom, on the verge of the last gasp at the outset of the 
Great Undertaking, at the portal of the Long Sleep, on the tip of death's 
tongue; broken in utterance, unhinged in mind, tortured in body, waning in 
life, babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs; vanquished by yawning, swayed 
by suffering, in the bondage of wracking pains. 

Seated by his side and touching him on head and breast was Queen 
Yacovati, her eyes swollen with ceaseless weeping, her body grey with 
various medicinal powders, fanning him. though her hand grasped a chaurie, 
only with her sighs, and crying again and again **My lord, are you asleep?' 

At this spectacle the prince's mind, devastated by the first shock of grief, 
became apprehensive of destiny, and he deemed his father already a dweller 
in the realm of death. For a moment he was as it were divorced from 
consciousness. Discarded by firmness, tenanted by agitation, left empty of 
delight, ma.stered by despondency, he seemed to have a heart of fire within 
him. Stricken as it were by deadly poison, his swooning senses left him in 
darkness beyond to gloom of hell, a vacancy exceeding that of space, and 
he was at a loss how to act. He brought his heart into contact with fear, and 
his head with the earth. 

As soon as the king perceived his darling son while still at some 
distance, swayed even in that extremity by overpowering affection, he ran 
forward in spirit to meet him, and putting out his arms, half rose from the 
couch, calling to him 'Come to me, come to me.' When the prince hastily 
drew near with dutifully downcast looks, he raised his son's head by force, 
and taking him to his bosom, seemed in his fondness to plunge into the heart 
of the moon's disc, to dive in a great lake of nectar, to bathe in a mighty torrent 
of haricandana sap to be sprinkled by the waters of Himalaya's. Limb pressed 
to limb, cheek joined to cheek, closing eyes which flowed with incessant 
drops forming on their lashes, he held his son in a long embrace, forgetting 
all the torment of the fever. At length reluctantly released, the prince drew 
apart and bowed low; having greeted his mother, returned and sat down near 
the couch, where his father gazed upon with eyes that seemed to drink him 
in with their fixed unblinking look. Again and again he touched him with 
trembling palms, and speaking with some difficulty—for his throat was dry 
through sickness.— 'My body,* he said 'you are thin*. Whereat Bhandi 
explained that it was three days since the prince had taken food*. 


1. The region of the God of death. 
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At this the king, after a long sigh, found strength to say in tear-choked 
accents:— *I know, my boy, your filial love and exceeding tender heart. At 
times like this overmastering, all afflicting family affection distracts even a 
sober man's mind. For this reason you must not give yourself over to sorrow, 
Consumed as I am by the fever's fierce heat, 1 am still more so by your 
distress. Your leanness cuts me like a sharp knife. Upcm you my happiness 
my sovereignly, my succession, and my life ore set, and as mine, so those 
of alt my people. The sorrows of such as you are a sorrow to all people on 
earth; for no families of small worth are adorned by you like. You are the 
fruit of stainless deeds stored up in many another life. You bear marks 
declaring the sovereignly of four oceans, one and all, to be almost in your 
gra.sp. By your mere binh my end is attained, I am free from the wish to live. 
Only deference to the physicians makes me drink their medicines. Further¬ 
more, to such as you, who through the merits of a whole people are bom for 
the protection of all the earth, fathers are a mere expedient to bring you into 
being. In their people, not in their kin, are kings rich in relatives. Rise 
therefore, and once more attend to all the needs of life. Not till you have ealen 
will I myself take my diet.' 

At these words the flame of sorrow blazed up still more fiercely in the 
prince's heart, as if to consume it. One short moment he paused, and then 
being again charged by his father to take food, he descended from the White 
House with these thoughts in his mind:—'This great crash has come without 
warning, like a bolt from a cloudless sky. Even a common grief is a breathing 
death, a disease without antidote, a plunge into fire without being reduced 
to ashes, a living abode in hell, a shower of coals without light, a sawing 
in twain without cleavage, a lancet's stroke that leaves no scar. What then 
of deeper afflictions? What shall [ do now?' 

Escorted by one of the king's officers, he proceeded to his own 
apartments, where he partook of a few mouthfuls, mouthfuls which, as if of 
smoke, evoked tears, as if of fire awoke a burning in his heart, as if of poison 
brought on swoons, as if of mortal sin aroused disgust, as if of alkali inflicted 
pain. While rinsing his mouth, he ordered his chowrie-bearer to fetch tidings 
of his father's state. Having gone and returned, the man reported that the king 
still remained as before: whereat the prince in distress of mind rejected the 
betel, and when the sun inclined to setting, summoned all the physicians in 
private, and with a despairing heart inquired what steps under such 
circumstances should be taken. 'Your highness,' they answered, 'reassure 
yourself; in a very few days your father will be reported restored to his proper 
self and pristine condition.' 

Amtmg their number, however, was a young doctor of Punarvasu's race 
named Rasdyana, a youth of about eighteen years of age, holding an 
hereditary position in the royal household, in which he had been cherished 
like a son by the king. He had mastered the Ayurveda in all its eight divisions. 
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and. being naturally of an acute intellect, was perfectly familiar with the 
diagnosis of diseases. He now stood silent and tearful with downcast looks. 
Being appealed to by the prince. Triend Rasayana. tell me the truth, if you 
see anything at all unpromising,' he replied 'Tomorrow at dawn, your 
highness, I will state the facts of the case.* 

At that very instant the keeper of the palace lotus pools, comforting a 
ruddy-goose, chanted aloud an aparavaktrd couplet:— 

"Fortify, O bird, thy heart; freely abandon grief: pursue the path of 
discretion: 

"With the beauty of the rcd-lotus pools the sun hies himself to Sumeru's 
peak." 


Versed in the omens of words, the prince on overhearing this relaxed 
his hopes for his father's longer life. The physicians gone, he lost all fortitude, 
and at nightfall went up again to his father's presence, where in anguish of 
heart he spent a sleeplessnight prolonged by grief, listening without cessation 
to his father's cries such a**. 'The heat is terrible, bring pearl necklaces. 
Harini!— place jewelled mirrors on my body. Vatdehi! — anoint my brows, 
Lihivati! with bits of ice—give me camphor powder, DhavalSksi! — apply 
a moonstone to my eye, Kdntamali! set a blue lotus on my cheek. Kalnvati! 
— give me a rubbing with sandal. CarumaiaI make a brisk breeze with a cloth, 
PiStalikaf—assuage the heat with lotuses, Indumati— refresh me with wet 
clothes. Madiriivatl! bring lotus fibres. Malatll — wave a palm leaf. 
Avontika ! — bind tight my whirling head. Bandhumuti! — support my neck, 
Dharanika! place an ice-coolcd hand upon my bosom. Kurangavati! — 
shampoo my arms. VaUhikS ! — squeeze my feet, Padmavail!— clasp light 
my body, Anangasena!— what hour? Vilasavati! — sleep will noi come, tell 
stories, Kumudvati ! ? 

At dawn the prince descended, and, though a horse was held in readiness 
by a groom advancing to the palace door went on foot to his own quarters. 
There in hot haste he despatched express couriers and swift camel riders one 
after another to procure his brother's coming. After washing his (tear-soiled) 
face he rejected the toilet appurtenances brought by the servants. Hearing 
from distracted young princes standing before him an indistinct murmur 
'Rasayana, RasSyana,’ he asked ‘Well, friends, whatof Rasdyana ?' whereat 
they all at once became silent. Being further pressed, however, they with 
sorrowful reluctance explained. 'Your Highness, he has entered fire.' The 
prince became (ashy) pale, as if scorched by an inner fire, and his grief- 
blinded heart, tom up by the roc^s, refused to be steadied. *A noble man,' 
he thought, 'would rather not be than like an ordinary person utter dnwelcome 
and distressing words. His generous nature, maintained in trying circum¬ 
stances, has like unadulterated gold acquired a greater brilliance by entering 
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fire.’ Again he thoughi ‘Rather was this to be expected of his love. Was not 
my father his father, my mother his mother, we his brothers ? Even when other 
masters are token away, a life retained is a cause of shame in the world; how 
much more in the case of my auspiciouslymonied father, who wa.s to his 
(ivj^ndonts ambrosia itself, a veritable kinsman, unfailing in favours.* In 
hiiming himself he has acted as the lime demanded. Nay. what docs fire 
destroy of him who abides in glory steadfast to the world's end ? He has but 
fallen in the flames; *iis we who arc burnt. Blessed indeed is he, a chief among 
the fortunate; but hapless this royal house, deprived of such a noble youth. 
As for me. what exacting task, what relic of duly, what preoccupation 
prevents ihLs unfeeling life from even now going its way? What hindrance 
is there (hat my heart bursts not in a thousand puns ?* Thus sorrow-stricken, 
lie went not to the royal Kxlging, hut disregarding every duty, threw himself 
upon a couch and remained wrapped in his shawl from head to foot. 

Such being the prince's state and the king's condition remaining the 
same, the hands of the people .seemed riveted to their cheeks, streams of (ears 
modelled upon their eyes, their looks fastened on (he ends of the no.scs, sounds 
of wailing graven \i\ tlwir cars, lamentations a natural growth upon their 
longuc.s. sighs budding on their mouth.s. syllables of woe painted upon their 
lips, sorrows stored up in their hearts. Frighted, as it were, by the fires of 
scalding tear.s, sleep dwell not in the hollows of their eyes; .smiles vanished, 
as dissipated by the wind of sighs: speech, as if consumed to nothingness by 
hot pain, went not forward. Even in tales no jests were heard; none knew 
whither musical parties had gone. Dances were a.s much forgotten as if they 
Ik longed to the past of previous births; even a rumour of pleasure: the very 
name of food was unspoken. Croups in taverns were like flowers in llic sky; 
troubadours’ voicc.s .seemed conveyed to another world; recreation appcaicd 
to belong to a different cycle of existence. Again, it seemed, was Kama 
scorched by a fire, that of sorrow; even by day none left their couches. In 
.slow succession too there appeared in the world poiicn(.s many and greal 
together on every side, betokening the fall of a lofty .spirit and filling all 
creatures with apprehension of the kings dcalli. 

TranslateJ hy E. B. Cowell 

F. W. Thomas 


This passage taken from the last chapter of the Harsaranta brings before us the peace! ul 
licmiitagc of Divakarannira. the Buddhist monk in his forcsi retreat, welcoming Kmg Harsa 
who IS wandering in quest of hi.s lost sister Rajyasrt. in her mexorable distress. The eoniru.st 
of the peace that reigns in the heart of the monk wilh the agitation in the miiHls of even kings 
and queens is very striking and we see Bdrm's an of story-telling at its best here in his 
characterisation of all the three leading figures. In Bine's writing the line that divides the 
worlds of nature, man arnl the divine almosi disappears and adds force to his didactic mlcni. 
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Di v^aramitra thus sat as it were on a natural lion throne. His feet were 
licked by some deer who seemed to drink in ascetic calmness; he propitiated 
universal charity by means of a young dove which sat on his left hand like 
a lotus dropped from his ear and ate wild rice, while he da 2 zled the spectators 
by the rays which streamed from the nails of his other hand, as he poured 
water on a peacock, which stood near with its neck uplifted, like an emerald 
water-jar, or strewed grains of pani and rice for the ants. He was clad in a 
very soft red cloth, as if he were the Eastern quarter of the sky. bathed in 
the morning sunshine, teaching the other quarters to assume the red Buddhist 
attire, while they were flushed with the pure red glow of his body like a ruby 
freshly cut; with his gently bright eye bent down in humility, before which 
the lotuses in the lake clo.sed their buds, he seemed to rain ambrosia to revive 
the little insects which the crowd had unwillingly crushed. — he was the 
Supreme Buddhist Avalokilesvara, compacted of all the letter-atoms of alt 
the SQstras. — absorbed without faltering in penances. —revealing the real 
nature of all things to the student, like the light. —one whom Buddha himself 
might well approach with reverence. Duty herself might worship. Favour 
itself shew favour to. Honour itself honour. Reverence itself revere. — the 
very source of muttered prayer, the circumference of the wheel of religiou.s 
observance, the essence of asceticism, the body of purity, the treasury of 
virtue, the home of trust, the standard of good conduct, the entire capital of 
omniscience, the acme of kindness, the extreme limits of compassion, the 
very finality of happiness. —Oivakaramitra. who was still in the prime of life. 
His reverence was excited by his calm and reverent appearance, and he 
devoutly (sSdaram) saluted him while still at a distance, with head, mind, and 
voice. 

Divakaramitra, being by nature futt of kindness, was charmed with his 
visitor's dignified bearing, which, being such as he had never seen before, 
surpassed all men and seemed worthy of a supernatural world and shone forth 
in the fullness of his magnanimity, and also with his courtesy which at once 
revealed noble birth; and without hesitation he welcomed him with his eye 
and his heart. Heroic in mind though he was. he sprang up hurriedly from 
his seat and gathered together his robe which was somewhat disordered by 
his sudden movement as it hung from his left shoulder, and. being skilled in 
courteous compliments, he raised his right hand which was graced with all 
the lines and signs of a great man. and greeted the king in gentle voice and 
with hearty welcome and every good wish; and, shewing aU honour to him 
as to a guru, he invited him to share his own seat. 

Then he said to a disciple by his side. **Bring water for his feet in an 
ewer." But the king reflected. 'The kindness of the noble is a fast bond, 
though it is not made of iron; with good reason my old friend Grahavarman. 
devoted to all merit, often described his virtues to me." He then said aloud, 
'This favour which you shew me seems superfluous after the blessing which 
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(he very sight of you confers; after you have proved your kindness by 
welcoming me as your own with your testing eye, the labour of offering me 
a seat seems only to make me a stranger. The very ground in your presence 
is too high a station; and when my whole body has been sprinkled with 
ambrosia by the gracious address of a saint like yourself, water for the feet, 
which deals only with a part, is needless,— let your highness sit down,— 
I am seated well enough,*' so saying he sat down on the ground. 

The seer said to himself, ‘The courtesy of the great is the tme 
adornment, — gems and the like are mere stones," — so, when the king, 
however much pressed, would not consent, he resumed his old seat. Having 
paused awhile with his heart bound fast in the fetters of his eyes, which were 
fixed on the monarch's lotus-face, he thus addressed him, seeming to wash 
away the sin of the Kali age by (he bright gleams of his tee(h, and exhaling 
as it were, when he opened his lips, a bower of spicy plants, bright with a 
mass of blossoming flowers, which had sprung from his life*tong vegetable 
diet.— "From today this world of ours, displaying iu essential goodness, is 
not merely not to be blamed, it is positively to be praised. What marvel is 
not seen by mankind, when this form of thine appears unexpectedly to our 
view? Such heart-delights help us to infer what our good deeds in former lives 
must have been. Our penances have given us their fruit even in this life, when 
(hey let us look on a favourite of the gods whose sight is so hard to be attained. 
Our eyes are satiated with ambrosia. — our minds desire not even the 
happiness of nirvdr^: it can only have been by great previous merit that our 
eyes can rest on such a paragon. Happy was the day of thy birth! Fortunate 
was thy mother who bore thee who givest life to all living creatures. Blessed 
indeed are those merits, of which thou art the fulHlment. Pre-eminently 
meritorious are those atoms which make up the total of thy limb.s. Fortunate 
Is that good fortune which has visiied thee, — blessed is the human nature 
which is thine. For verily, though I have been longing for liberation, the sight 
of thee has made me once more believe in human birth, — without my own 
will I have seen Kama himself. The eyes of the wood-nymphs have today 
won their desire; these forest trees have attained the end of their being, since 
thou hast come within their range. Thou art all ambrosia— thy words must 
be only sweet. But ponder as I may, I cannot imagine what earthly being could 
have instructed thee in courtesy, when thou art stiil such a boy. The range 
of virtue.^; wa.s void till thou wa.st bom. Happy is the king in whose family 
thou hast arisen like a precious pearl. My mind is bewildered when 1 think 
how we can gratify such a worthy visitor come so unexpectedly. What are 
we indeed, who share a diet of roots and fruits and a drink of the mountain- 
stream with every forester? But (his wretched body of ours is only for 
another's service, — all we have is left for the welcome of our friends. Our 
few drops of learning are at our own disposal, but our friendship cannot 
hesitate how to make use of them. If it does not hinder some moment of 
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acHon. nnd if (he secret can be openly uttered, be pleased to make it known; 
my heart is all eager to hear. Under what burden of anxiety have you come 
into this inhospitable place, and how long will you go on wearying yourself 
with wandering about this empty wood? Why is your body thus worn, unfit 
to bear such hardships ?" 

The king respectfully replied. “Reverend sir, you have performed 
everything by your zealous words which ceaselessly rain forth ambrosia-jike 
honey to gladden my heart. — I am indeed fortunate that a venerable saint 
should thus consider an insignificant person like me worthy of respect. Be 
pleased to learn what is the cause of my being fatigued with wandering in 
the forest. For I have only one young sister left, who is the sole link that keeps 
up my life, now that I have lost all my loved kindred. Now she. while 
wandering fearful of outrage from her enemies in consequence of the loss 
of her husband, entered the thickets of ihi.s Vindhya forest, swarming with 
hordes of vile foresters and unnumbered troops of elephants, and terrible 
beyond measure with its lions and sarahhas ;uid having its paths infested by 
huge buffaloes, and impassable with sharp spear^grass. mid full of pits 
everywhere. Night after night wc have been ceaselessly exploring the wood 
in search of her. but we have not found her. Re pleased to tell me if any tidings 
of her have reached your cars from some forester.” 

The holy man made answer with some agitaiion. “No tidings of this 
nature have come to me: we are not worthy to bring to your highness such 
welcome narrations.” But while he was (bus speaking, a mendicant of tranquil 
age suddenly came up in bewilderment, and folding his hands before the 
ascetic spoke in a compassionate lone with his eyes full of tears, “O my lord, 
it is indeed a sad occurrence. A young woman overpowered by heavy 
misfonunc. though apparently highly prosperous in former days, in helpless 
despair is even now mourning the funeral pile. Consider that she is not yet 
dead, — come to her aid with suitable topics ofconsolation: even a poor worm 
in pain which found no rest has often ere now experienced the sage's 
compassion.” 

Fearful for his sister, melting within with grief from his fraternal 
affection, and having his heart greatly agitated, speaking with difficulty in 
broken accents, with his voice choked and his eyes full of tears, the king made 
inquiry “O Mendicant, how far off is (he woman whom you describe and can 
she be still alive? If you asked who she was or to whom she belonged or from 
whence she canic or why she entered this wood or why she mounted into (he 
fire, - I want to know in full what she answered to each question, and how 
she came into your sight and what manner of person she was.” 

The Mendicant replied, “Listen, noble Sir, I had offered my worship in 
the early morning to the sun and 1 was wandering on and on by tlte soft sand 
of this river-bank. In a bower of creepers near the mountain stream I heard 
a monotonous mournful bewildering sound of women's weeping like the 
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murmur of lute-strings in a very loud note, or the hum of bees distressed at 
a sudden frost cutting their lotus-beds. With a sudden feeling of pity I turned 
to the spot; and there 1 saw a woman surrounded by a troop of other women, 
whose eyes were closed with the sharp pain of the speaipoints of the 
6'ara-grass which had pierced their heels, and whose feet were swollen 
beyond the power of moving by the fatigue of a long journey, while their toes 
were bleeding with the wounds from the jagged stones; who had birch-bark 
tied on their ankles which were aching with the wounds from stakes, while 
their legs were fevered and lame with blisters, and their calves were while 
with dust, and their knee.s were tom by the matted fibres of the date-palms, 
and their thighs were wounded by the ^atavari shrubs; their silk shirts were 
tom by the vid^ri plants, their jackets rent by the sharp ends of the bambu 
branches; their soft hands were pierced by the thorny badarf’Crteptrs as they 
pulled them down in their wish to gather the fruit, their anus were wearied 
by the quantities of bulbs, roots and fruits which they had dug up with (he 
horns of the deer; they chewed the soft myrobalans to relieve the dryness of 
their mouths without their favourite betel, while they used red arsenic as an 
ointment for their eyes which were swollen and bleeding with the blows of 
(he kiiSa grass, and their curls were tom by the thorny creepers; some used 
boughs as umbrellas against the sun. others held pi an tain-leaves as fans, 
others earned water in the hollow of a lotus-leaf, others took the fibrous 
lotus-roots as their provisions, others carried pine oil in cocoa-nuts balanced 
on loops made of strips of China silk hanging from a yoke; while the rest 
of the crowd were bewildered eunuch humpbacks, dwarfs, deaf, barbarians, 
(and all the other mis-shapen guards of the gynaeceum). The center figure 
which lay prostrate in the wood, though in deep misery, was still clothed in 
the grace and dignity of high binh —her body dyed by the reflected boughs 
of the creepers near by, as if it were covered with the freshly bleeding wounds 
of her desolate grief, —her feet red, as with the customary lac, through the 
blood pouring from the wounds made by the hard spikes of darbha grass, 
her face pale though shaded by a lotus-leaf which one of the women held up 
by its stalk—seeming to be more empty than the desolate ether, — made as 
of earth in her insensiblencss, made as of air in her incessant sighing, made 
as of fire in her constant fever, made as of water in her streaming outflow 
of tears . — like the sky in her want of all support, like the lightning in her 
tremulousness, like sound in her ceaseless wailing, like the kalpa tree of 
paradise, dropping off her silken garments, jewels, flowers, gold and painted 
decorations. She lay on the ground like Gahga after her descent, while her 
limbs still showed their insolent power ready to humble imperial heads (as 
Gangs trampled on Siva*s head when she fell upon it) her feet were grey with 
the pollen of the wood-flowers, and she herself longing for another world like 
the paling moon of early morning, — her long bright eyes dimmed with the 
outflow of tears, and she herself fading like a lotus-bed of the Mand^kini.— 
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passing a weary time like a bed of night waterlilies withering beneath the 
fierce rays of the sun; pale and thin like the flame of a lamp at morning, 
deceived by its exhausted wick\ like a female elephant plunged in a lake and 
only rescued by the care of her companions,— lost in the forest and in 
thought, bent upon death and the root of a tree, fallen into calamity and on 
her nurse's bosom, parted from her husband and happiness, exhausted by 
wandering and emptied of her youth, bewildered in her dishevelled locks and 
pondering how to end her life, pale with the dust of the road and the pains 
of her limbs, burned with the fierce sunshine and the woes of widowhood, 
her mouth closed with silence as well as by her hand, and held fast by her 
companions as well as by grief. 1 saw her with her kindred and her graces 
gone, her ears and her soul left bare, her ornaments and her aims abandoned, 
her bracelets and her hopes broken, her companions and the needle-like 
grass-spears clinging round her feet, her eye and her beloved fixed within her 
bosom, her sighs and her hair long, her limbs and her merits exhausted, her 
aged attendants and her streaming tears falling down at her feet, her band of 
followers and her life reduced (o a scanty remnant—languid in opening her 
eyes, ready only to shed tears, continuous in anxieties, broken short in hopes, 
wasted in her body, thick in her sighs, filled with misery, emptied of courage, 
dominated by fatigue, deserted by her heart, immovable in her purpose but 
shaken from her self-command, — herself the home of calamities, the 
receptacle of cares, the abode of ever varying conditions, the fixed site of 
want of fixity, (he seat of fainting fit-s, the centre of calamities, the goal of 
misfortunes, the very dismay of dismays, the special object of pity, the ne 
plus ultra of helplessness. As I saw her, I reflected, * Strange! do calamities 
assail even such a form as this?* But even in that destitute condition she 
bowed her head respectfully as I came up. 1 thought to myself, as, in my great 
compassion I wished to speak to her. How shall I venture to address such 
a noble lady? If I call her 'my child' it will be too affectionate, 'mother’ will 
be too flattering, 'sister* will be giving myself too much honour 'your 
majesty' would be the address of her attendant, 'princess' will be too general, 
'lay sister* will be only my hope, 'mistress* will be to accept the position of 
her slave, 'lady' would be suitable for other women, 'long-lived one' would 
be cruelty in the circumstances, 'fortunate one* would be mockery in her 
present plight, 'moonfaced' would be an improper idea for a munL 'girl* 
would be disrespectful, 'venerable' would too much imply old age, 'holy* 
would not be borne out by the fonune which has befallen her, 'madam' would 
be too applicable to everybody. Moreover, 'who art thou?* would be rude, 
'why dost thou weep?' would remind her of the cause of her grief, 'weep not* 
is not to be said unless one can remove the cause of her tears, 'be consoled 
' has no foundation to rest on* 'welcome* is flat arxl stale; 'are you well?' 
is false. 


1. also means 'state' 
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* While I was thus reflecting, a woman of venerable aspect but 
overwhelmed with sorrow, came out from that crowd of women, and laying 
her partially grey head on the ground, scalded my feet with her tears which 
expressed the vehement motion of her bosom, and my heart with her mournful 
words. *Holy father, the nature of a religious mendicant is always 
compassionate for all beings; and the Buddhists are skilled in the self-devotion 
of relieving every sorrow, and the doctrine of Sdkyamuni is the family-home 
of pity, and Jaina saintship is ever ready to help everybody, and the religion 
of the munis is a means to attain the next world, and no higher kind of merit 
is known in this world than saving life. Young women are naturally the 
objects of compassion, —still more so when they are overwhelmed in 
misfortune; and the good are the 'happy land' of the mourners. This our 
mistress being helpless through the death of her father, the loss of her 
husband, the absence of her brother, and the disappearance of all her other 
relatives, in her excessive tenderness of heart and childless desolation, 
naturally wise but overwhelmed by the cruel insults of her base foes —her 
delicate nature tortured by her weary wandering in the forest and her heart 
bewildered by these continually fresh calamities inflicted by accursed 
fortune, unable to bear her dreadful misery any longer. — rejecting her older 
friends as they tried to hinder her. whom she had never gone contrary to 
before even in her dreams, — and despising the friends of her youth who tried 
to reason with her and whose love has never known a break even in play, 
—and spuming away her attendants who. helplessly weeping, tried to 
dissuade her and whose words she had never before scorned even in thought, 
~ she is now entering into the fire. O save her! Even a saint like thyself may 
employ in her case those words of thine skilled, in such counsels as can 
remove even unendurable sorrow.' As she spoke these mournful utterances, 

I raised her up and still more distressed myself gently addressed her, ‘ Madam, 
it is as you say. This noble lady's grief is however beyond the reach of any 
words; but your request will not be in vain, if we can save her but for a 
moment. My own teacher is near at hand, who is like another holy Buddha. 
When 1 tell him this occurrence, he will certainly come, boundlessly 
compassionate as he is. He will guide our pious sister into the path of wisdom 
by the good words of Sugata which pierce the mists of sorrow, and by his 
own wise counsels, illustrated with apt examples and weighty with various 
sacred texts.' When she heard this she fell again at my feet, urging me to make 
haste. So I have come in haste, annourtcing to my teacher this startling and 
mournful occurrence; which threatens death to so many helpless young 
women.' 

The king at once understood (he mendicant's agitated words, which 
were interrupted by his tears, even though his sister's name had not been 
mentioned; and with his mind oppressed by grief, and with all uncertainty 
dissipated by the reflectitm that her condition so exactly agreed with every 
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circumsiance told about her. and with his ears burning at the tidings, said to 
the chief mendicant. ' Holy sir, this is indeed my poor sister, —base, 
hard’hcarted. cruel and unfortunate as I am. I have left her to fall into this 
condition though pitiless undeserved misfortunes. - my tom heart only too 
surely tells me so.*' Then he turned to the inferior mendicant and said. "'Rise 
up, holy sir. show me where she is; make haste, we will go at once (o win 
the merit of saving these many lives, if by any means we can imagine her 
to be still alive." !tnd as he uttered the words he himself sprang up. * 
Followed by the holy man who was attended by all his disciples, and 
followed by all his tributary kings who had alighted from their horses, which 
they led after them, the king made the Buddhist disciple go in front to show 
the road, and went on foot after him, seeming to devour the way with his rapid 
stride. As he drew near, he heard from between the trees various utterances 
such as suited the cmergeiKy from that crowd of women all anxious to die, 
“0 holy Yuma, come quickly, — where art thou. O goddess of our family. 
— O divine Earth, dost thou not support thy wretched daughter ? — whither 
is Laksnn gojie. the matron of Puspubhuti's’ house? O lord of the Mukhara 
family* why dost thou not restore to consciousness this thy widowed wife, 
distracted with her variou.s griefs? O holy Sugata. thou art asleep to ihy 
distracted worshippers. O Royal Duty, ever fostering the house of PuspabliOti. 
why art thou become so indifferent ? I raise my hands in fruitless supplication 
to thee also. O Vindhya. thou friend in calamity! O Mother forest, dost thou 
not hear the cries of tltis distressed daughter? O Sun. save this devoted wife, 
helpless in her misery. O thou, saved with diffieulty ungrateful Honour, thou 
utter barbarian in conduct, dost thou not save the princess? What have her 
royal marks secured for her? O Queen Yasovali, devoted to thy d;iughter. thou 
hast been carried off by the robber fate! O king Pnitapasila, dost ihou not fly 
to rescue thy daughter from the flames? Thy paternal love is indeed weak. 
O King R«1jyavardhana. dost thou not hasten? Thy love for thy sister is indeed 
cold, the world of the dead is indeed deaf to pity! Away O fire, art thou cruel 
enough to kill a woman? Art thou not ashamed of thy blaze? O brother wind, 

I am thy supp{i;uit. — hasten to tell Kmg Har.s;t that the princess is burning, 
he is the consoler of all who are in trouble. O pitiless barbarian. Sorrow, thou 
hast thy desire! O demon Separation, thou mayest well be content: In this 
lonely wood, whom shall I call? To whom shall I speak? To whom fly for 
refuge? To which direction shall I turn? What shall I do in my forlomness? 
O Gandha^i^ this bundle of creepers is mine. O savage Mcx:anika, cease that 
quarrelling over the gathering of boughs. O Kalahamsi. why do you .still smite 
your head ? 

O Mangalika. why do you still weep so passionately? O Sundarl, your 
companions arc all far away. O Sabarika. how will you stay in this horrible 


) An ancesior of Sriharsa 

i. Rdjyasrl’s stain hu.>harkj was Grahavanrun of (he Mukhara family. 

y These are (he names of various aitendanu who arv preparing to enter the funeral pile wjih iheir misiress. 
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camp of corpses? O Sutanu, will you too go into the fire O Maldvacatendra 
as a lotus’fibrc. you are fainting. O mother, MStangikd, have you too accepted 
death! O dear Vatsika, how will you dwell in the hated city of the dead? O 
Nagarika, you have gained glory by this loyalty to your mistress! O VirdJikS, 
you arc made fantous by your resolution to die in your mistress' calamity! 
0 pitcher-bearer, you are happy in knowing how to face the fall from a 
precipice. O Kciakl. how will you ever find again such a mistress even in 
dream ? O Menaka, may the God Fire when he bums your body, give you 
a service under the prince.ss in every successive birth IO Vijaya, fan the fire ! 
O Sanumati, Indivaraikd bows her farewcU, longing to go (o heaven ! O 
Kamadasl. give me room to circumambulate the pile! O Vicarika, make the 
fire ! 0 Kiratika, strew a heap of flowers ! O Kurarikd, cover the pile with 
kuravaka bud.s! O chowri-bcarcr, clasp my neck lor the last time I O 
Narmada, you must forgive my excessive bursts of laughter provoked by our 
jests ! O Subhadra, may you journey to another world be fortunate! 0 
GrRmcyika, who lovest the virtues of the noble, may you rise to a happy birth ! 
0 Vasantika, make room ! 0 queen, thy umbrella-bearer bids thee rarewcll,— 
give me last look ! Your beloved Vijayasend abandons life ! Muktikii, the 
manager of your dramas, wails aloud near you ! Patralatu, your loved betel- 
bearer, O Princess, falls at your feet' O Kalingascnd, this is our last embrace, 
press me tightly to your bosom ! O Vasantasena, my life is departing ! O 
Mahjulika, how often do you wi|)e the eyes dimmed with a thousand tears 
of intolerable sorrow, and how long do you weep while you embrace me ? 
Created existence is always like this, O YasodhanA ! O MSdhavikd. why do 
you still hold me fast ? h this a situation for consolations ? The time is past. 
O KSlindi, for reverential salutations to your companies ! 0 distraced 
Mattapalika, it is a useless waste of time to fall humble at the feet of your 
beloved ones I O Cakoravati, loosen thy hold of my feet, passionate one ! 
O Kamalini, why these repeated reproache.s against fate ? The happiness of 
union with our friends is over only too soon ! Farewell, O revered 
chamberlain Tarangasena! O dear Saudomini, I have at least seen you ! O 
KumudikJ, bring the flowers with which to worship the fire! O Rohini, give 
me your hand to support me as I climb the pyre ! O mother nurse, be firm; 
verily such is the retribution of those who have sinned ! I give my last 
salutation to your honoured feet! O mother, this is my last bow of farewell 
as 1 depart to the next world 1-0 Lavalika, at the lime of death why is 
there this joyful shouting in my heart!' With what foreboding do my limbs 
bristle and thrill witli delight ? O Vdmanikd, my left eye throbs ! In vain, O 
friendly crow, do you keep alibiing on a milky tree in front of me bom to 
ill-fortune ! O Harinl, I hear to the north the neighing of horses! O Prabhivati, 
whose is this lofty umbrella which 1 see between the trees ? O Kurahglka, 


1. This suddeii change from sorrow to joy implies Sr1har$a's approach. 
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who is it that has uttered my lord's auspicious name ? 0 queen, thou art indeed 
happy in the joy of the coming of King Harsa!** 

As he heard these various voices, the king hurried up and saw RSjyasrl 
fainting as she prepared to enter the funeral pile, and full of agitation, he 
pressed her forehead with his hand as she lay with her eyes closed in her 
swoon. At that reviving touch of her dear brother's hand which seemed to 
diffuse a life^restoring power as if healing plants were fastened to his aim^ 
and to drop a mysterious influence as of amulets in his bracelets, and to rain 
ambrosia from the moonbeams of his nails, and to bind on her forehead a 
moongem crest which dropped a cool dew like that which falls when the moon 
rises, and to calm her fevered heart with his fingers cold like lotus-fibres and 
to bring back her wandering life, Rajyasri instantly opened her eyes. Clasping 
the neck of her brother thus unexpectedly restored to her as if seen in a dream, 
and pouring forth a flood of rears from her eyes which were like the channels 
of two rivers, with (he stored reservoir of grief overpowering all her soul and 
bursting out violently at his sudden appearance,— she cried out, "0 father, 
O mother, O friends." Meanwhile her brother, as he tried to comfort her, 
covered her mouth with his hands, and kept calling out in a loud voice through 
the agitation caused by his fraternal affection, "O my child, be firm,"— and 
the holy teacher exhorted her to obey the world of her elder brother, and the 
courtiers implored her. "Dost thou not see, O queen, the condition of the king? 
Cease now to weep !" Her attendants said to her, "O Mistress, have pity on 
thy bother," and her aged relations restrained her, "O daughter, cease for the 
present and weep again at some future time," and her young friends 
counselled her. "Dear friend, how long will you weep ? Be silent, you greatly 
pain the king." Though surrounded by all these various comforters, the 
princess wept violently for a long time a loud outburst of grief, her throat 
choked by the tears which broke forth to show the pressure of the griefs which 
she had so long pondered over, and her soul Hlled with the weight of her 
distress; but when the rirst vehemence of her emotion was spent she allowed 
her brother to lead her away from the fire and sat down at the foot of a tree 
near by. 

The holy teacher, having slowly recognised that it was Kar$a himself, 
felt a still deeper feeling of reverence, and after a short pause, made a secret 
sign to his disciple, and the latter having brought some water, he himself 
presented it to the king in some lotus leaves that he might wash his face. The 
king also, having respectfully accepted it, first washed his sister's eyes which 
were flushed from her continued weeping and seemed like a red lotus sprung 
from her long flow of tears, and then washed his own. When the king has 
washed his face all the spectators stood silent as if painted, and then he turned 
and spoke gently to his sister, "My child, salute this holy man. He wa^ your 
husband's second heart and is our guru/' At his words the princess made her 
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obeisance, while tears again filled her eyes at the sudden shock of the news 
that he had known her husband; and the holy man. who felt that his stoical 
calmness was threatened by the tears which gathered in his own eyes and 
could only be kept back by an effort, turned away his eyes for a while and 
heaved a long sigh. After standing stilt for a time, he tenderly spoke in a gentle 
voice, virtuous monarch, you have wept long enough, and your royal 
attendants have not even yet ceased their weeping, let the due rites of ablution 
be performed,—when all have bathed, it wiU be well for us to return home." 



BSNABHATTA : KADAMBARI 

* * 4 

(7th century a. d.) 


SL'KAVRTlANTA 

Ktory oHIkc parrot h f irst si^hl a very simple und straighi forward account of a tender, 
poignant episode in a bird’s life with htile relation to the mam story ol scmt-divinecluiMciers. 
Bui a careful reading will show that it is u pctsimificd existence in one of the births ol the 
hero's friend like the king wlm himself was the Itcro m a different birth. 

The bird is brought by a goddess m the garb of a low caste woman. How a bird in Ihc 
wild forest can linJ its way to the palace is described vividly by incidenis brimming with 
elements of surprise, suspense, joy and sorrow. 

There is u forest, by name Vindhya. lhai embraces the shores of the 
eastern and wcslcm ocean, and decks (he ceniral region as (hough it were the 
earth's zone. U is beauteous with (rces waicrcd with the ichor of wild 
elephants, and bearing on (heir crcsls masses of while blossom lhat rise to 
the sky and vie with (he stars; in it tlu: pepper-tress, biden by ospreys in their 
spring gladness, spread their boughs : /amdia branche.s tramped by young 
elephants fill il with fragrance; shoots in hue like (he wine-flushed cheeks 
of malabaris. as (hough roseate with lac from the feet of wandering wood- 
nymphs, overshadow il. Bowers there are, loo wet with drippings from p;uTOt 
pierced pomegranates; bowers in which (he ground is covered with tom fruit 
and leaves shaken down by restless monkeys from the kakkola trees, or 
sprinkled with pollen from cver-fallmg blossoms, or strewn with couches of 
clove branches by travellers, or hemmed in by fine coconuts, ketakis, kan'ras. 
and hakulus: bowers so fair lhat wiih (heir areca trees gin about with betel 
vines, they make a fitting home for a woodland Laksmi. Thickly growing etas 
make (he wood dark and fragrant, as with the ichor of wild elephants; 
hundreds of lions, who meet their death from barbaric leaders eager to seize 
the pearls of the elephants' frontal-bones still clinging to their mouth and 
claws, roam therein; it is fearful as (he haunt of death, tike the citadel of Yama. 
and filled with the buffaloes dear to him; like an army ready for battle, it has 
been resting on its arrow-tress, as the points of arrows, and the roar of the 
lion is clear as the lion-cry of onset; it has rhinoceros tusks dreadful as the 
dagger of Durgd, and like her is adorned with red sandal-wood; like the story 
of Kamisuta, it has its Vipula. Acala and Sasa in the wide mountains haunted 


Banabhatu’s Kddambari. trarulaied by C.M. Ridding. Jaico PuWishing House. Bombay: 1956. 
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by hares, that lie near it; as the twilight of the Iasi eve of an aeon has the 
frantic dance of blue-nccked Siva, so has it the dances of blue-necked 
peacocks, and bursts into crimson; as the time of churning the ocean had the 
glory of Siri and the tree which grants all desires, and was surrounded by 
sweet draughts of Varuna, so is it adorned by Siri irecs and Vanina trees. It 
is densely dark, as the rainy season with clouds, and decked with polls in 
countless hundreds; like the moon, it is always the haunt of the bears, and 
IS the home ot the deer I.ike the King's palace, it is adorned by the tails of 
cowrie deer, and protected by troops of fierce elephanis. Like Durgil, i( is 
strong by nature, and haunted by the lion. Like Sita. it has its Kusa. and is 
held by the wanderer of night. Like a maiden in love, it wears the scent of 
sandal and musk, and is adorned with a tituka of bright aloes; like a lady in 
her lover's absence, it is farmed with the wind of many a bough, and possessed 
of Madana; like a child's neck, it is bright with rows of tigcr's-claws. and 
adorned with a rhinoceros; like a hall of revelry with its honeyed draughts, 
it has hundreds of beehives visible, and is strewn with tlnwcrs. In parts it has 
a circle of earth tom up by the tusk-s of large boars, like the end of the world 
when (he circle of the earth wa.s lifted up by the tusks of MahSvaruha; here, 
like the city of Ravana. it is filled with lofty sdlas inhabited by rcstle.ss 
monkeys; here it is, like the scene of a recent wedding, bright with fresh kuSa 
gra.ss. fuel, flowers, acacia, and paldsu: here, it seems to bristle in terror at 
the lions' roar: here, it is vocal with cuckoos wild for joy; here it is. as if in 
excitentent. resonant with (he sound of palms in the strong wind here, it drops 
its pulm-leaves like a widow giving up her earrings: here, like a field of battle, 
it is filled with arrowy reeds; here, like Indra's body, it has a thousand neiras; 
here, like Visnu’s form, it has the darkness of rumafas; here, like the banner 
of Arjuna's chariot, it is blazoned with monkeys; here like the court of an 
earthly king, it is hard to access through the bamboo.s; here, like the city of 
King Virdia, it is guarded by a Kicaka; here, like the Laksmi of the sky; it 
has (he tremulous eyes of its deer pursued by the hunter; here, like an ascetic, 
it has bark, bushes, and ragged strips and grass. Though adorned with 
saptaparna yet possesses leaves innumerable; though honoured by ascetics, 
it is yet very savage; though in its season of bloosom. it is yet most pure. 

*ln that forest there is a hermitage, famed throughout the world — a 
very birthplace of Dharma. It is adorned with trees tended by Lopamudra as 
her own children, fed with water sprinkled by her own hands, and trenched 
round by herself. She was the wife of the great ascetic Agastya; he it was 
who at the prayer of Indra drank up the waters of ocean, and who. when the 
Vindhya mountains by a thousand wide peaks stretching to the sky in rivalry 
of Mcru. were striving to stop the course of the sun's chariot, and were 
despairing the prayers of all the gods, yet had his commands obeyed by them; 
who digested the demon Vitapi by his inward fire; who had the dust of his 
feet kissed by the tips of the gold ornaments of (he crests of gods and demons; 
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who adorned the brow of the southern Region; and who manifested his 
majesty by casting Nahusa down from heaven by the mere force of his 
murmur. 

'The hermitage is also hallowed by Lopamudra*s son Drdhadasyu, an 
ascetic bearing his staff of palaia wearing a sectarial mark made of purifying 
ashes, clothes in strips of kuia grass, girt with munja. holding a cup of green 
leaves in his roaming from hut to ask alms. From the large supply of fuel 
brought, he was sumamed by his father Fuel bearer." * 

*The palace is also darkened in many a spot by green parrots and by 
plantain groves, and is girt by the river Godavari which like a dutiful wife, 
followed the path of the ocean when drunk by Agastya.* 

'There, too, Rama, when he gave up his kingdom to keep his father's 
promise, dwelt happily for some lime at Pahcavaii with Slta, following the 
great ascetic Agaslya, living in a pleasant hut made by Laksmana, even Rama, 
the vexer of the triumphs of Rivana's glory.* 

'There, even now, the trees, (hough the hermitage has long been empty, 
show, as it were, in the times of white doves softly nestling in the boughs, 
the hermits' pure lines of sacrincial smoke clinging to them; and there a flow 
bursts forth on the shoots of creepen, as if it had passed to them from Sita's 
hand as she offered flowers of oblation; there the water of ocean drunk and 
sent forth by the ascetic seems to have been wholly distributed among the 
great lakes round the hermitage; (here the wood, with its fresh foliage, shines 
as if its roots had been watered with the blood of countless hosts of demons 
struck down by Rama's many keen shafts, and as if now its paldSas were 
stained with their crimson hue; there, even yet, the old deer nurtured by Sita, 
when they hear the deep roar of fresh clouds in the rainy season, think of the 
twang of Rama's bow penetrating all the hollows of the universe, and refuse 
their mouthful of fresh grass, while their eyes are dimmed by ceaseless tears, 
as they see a deserted world, and their own horns crumbling from age; (here, 
too, the golden deer, as if it had been incited by the rest of the forest deer, 
slain in the ceaseless chase, deceived Slta, and led the son of Raghu far astray; 
there, too, in their grief for the bitter loss of Sita, Rima and Lak$mana seized 
by Kabandha like an eclipse of sun and moon heralding the death of Ravana, 
filled the universe with mighty dread; there too, the arm of Yojanabahu, 
struck off by Rama's arrow caused fear in the saints as it lay on the ground, 
lest it should be the serpent form of Nahu^ brought back by Agastya's 
curse;there, even now, foresters behold Sita painted inside the hut by her 
husband to solace his bereavement, as if she were again rising from the 
ground in her longing to see her husband's home. 

'Not far from that hermitage of Agastya, of which the ancient history 
is yet clearly to be seen, is a lotus lake called Pampl It stands near that 
hennitage, as if it were a second ocean made by the Creator in rivaliy with 
Agastya, at the prompting of Vanina, wr^ful at the drinking of ocean; it 
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is like the sky fallen on earth to bind together the fragments of the eight 
quarters when severed in the day of doom. It is. indeed, a peerless home of 
waters, and its depth and extent none can tell. There, even now, the wanderer 
may see pairs of cakraxakas, with their wings turned to blue by the gleam 
of the blossoming lotuses, as if they were swallowed up by the impersonate 
curse of Rama. 

'On the left bank of that lake, and near a clump of palms broken by 
Rama's arrows, was a large old SSimall tree. It shows as though it were 
enclosed in a large trench, because its roots are always encircled by an old 
snake, like the trunk of the elephant of the quarters; it seems to be mantled 
with the slough of serpents, which hangs on its lofty trunk and waves in the 
wind; it strives to compass the measurement of the circle of space by its many 
boughs spreading through the Tirmament, and so to imitate Siva, whose 
thousand arms are outstretched in his wild dance at the day of doom, and who 
wears the moon on his crest. Through its weight of years, it clings for support 
even to the shoulder of the wind, it is girt with creepers that cover its whole 
uunk, and stand out like the thick veins of old age. Thoms have gathered on 
its surface like the moles of old age; not even the thick clouds by which its 
foliage is bedewed can behold its top. when, after drinking the waters of 
ocean, they return from all sides to the sky, and pause for a moment, weary 
with their load of water, like birds amongst its boughs. From its great height, 
it seems to be on tiptoe to look at the glory of the Nandana Wood; its topmost 
branches arc whitened by cotton, which men might mistake for foam dropped 
from the comers of their mouths by the sun's steeds as. beset with weariness 
of their path through (he sky, they come near it in (heir course overhead; it 
has a root that will last for an aeon, for, with the garland of drunken bees 
sticking to the ichor which clings to it where the cheeks of woodland 
elephants are rubbed against it, it seems to be motionless by iron chains; it 
seems alive with swarms of bees, ilashing in and out of its hollow trunk. It 
beholds the alighting of the wings of birds, Duryodhana receives proofs of 
^akuni's partizanship; like Krspa, it is encircled by a woodland chaplet; like 
a mass of fresh clouds its rising is seen in the .sky. It is a temple whence 
woodland goddesses can look out upon the whole world. It is the king of the 
Dandaka wood, the leader of the lordly trees, the friend of the Vindhya 
Mountains, and it seems to embrace with the arms of its boughs the whole 
Vindhya Forest. There on the edge of the boughs, in the centre of the crevices 
amongst the twigs, in the joints of the trunks, in the holes of the rotten bark, 
(locks of parrots have taken their abode. From its spaciousness, they have 
confidently built in it their thousand nests; from its steepness, they have come 
to it fearlessly from every quarter. Though its leaves are thin with age, this 
lord of the forest still looks green with foliage, as they rest upon it day and 
night. In it they spend the nights in their own nests, and daily, as they rise, 
they form lines in (he sky; they show in heaven like Yamuna with her wide 
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streams scattered by the tossing of Bala*s ploughshare in his passion; they 
suggest the lotus-bed of the heavenly Gangs flowing away, uprooted by the 
elephants of heaven; they show forth a sky streaked, as it were with the 
brightness of the steeds of the sun's chariot; then wear the semblance of a 
moving floor of enterald; they stretch out in the lake of heaven like long 
twines of Vallisneria; they fan the faces of the quarters wearied with the mass 
of the sun's keen rays, with their wings spread against the sky like plantain 
leaves; they form a grassy path stretching through the heaven, and as they 
roam they grace the firmament with a rainbow. After their meal they return 
to the young birds which stay in the nest and give them, from beak’s pink 
as tiger s claws reddened with the blood of slain deer, the juice of fruits and 
many a dainty morsel of rice-clusters, for by their deep love to their children 
all their other linkings are subdued; thus they spend the night in this same 
tree with their young under their wings. 

*Now my father, who by reason of his great age barely dragged on his 
life, dwelt with my mother in a certain old hollow, and to him I was, by the 
decree of fate bom as hi.s only son. My mother, overcome by (he pain of child¬ 
birth when I was bom, went to '*nother world, and, in spite of his grief of 
the death of his loved wife, my father, from love to his child, checked the 
keen on rush of his sorrow, and devoted himself in his loneliness wholly to 
my nurture Owing to his great age, the wide wings he raised had lost their 
power of flight, and hung loose from his shoulders, so that when he shook 
them he seemed to be trying (o shake off the painful old age that clung to 
his body, while his few remaining tail feathers, were broken tike a tatter of 
kuSa grass; and yet, though he was unable to wander far, he gathered up bits 
of fruit tom down by parrots and fallen at the foot of the tree, and picked 
up grains of rice from rice-stalks that had fallen from other nests, with a beak 
the point of which was broken and the edge worn away and rubbed by 
breaking rice-clusters, and pink as the stalk of the sephalika flower when still 
hard, and he daily made his own meal on what 1 left. 

'But one day I hoard a sound of the tumult of the chase. The moon, 
reddened by the glow of dawn, was descending to the shore of the Western 
Ocean, from the island of the heavenly Gahga, like an old ha^a with its 
wings reddened by the honey of the heavenly lotus-bed; the circle of space 
was widening, and was white as (he hair of a ranku deer; the throng of stars, 
like flowers strewn on the pavement of heaven, were being cast away by 
the sun's long rays, as if they were brooms of rubies, for they were red as 
a lion's mane dyed in elephant’s blood, or pink as sticks of burning lac; the 
cluster of the Seven Sages was, it were, descending the bank of the Manasa 
Lake, and rested on the northern quarter to worship the dawn; the Western 
Ocean was lifting a mass of pearls, scattered from open shells «on its shore, 
as though the stars, melted by the sun's rays, had fallen on it, whitening the 
surface of its alluvial lands. The wood was dropping dew; its peacocks were 
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awake: its lions were yawning; its wild elephants were wakened by herds of 
she-elephants and with its roughs raised like reverential hands, it sent up 
towards (he sun, as he rested on the peak of the Eastern Mounlain, mass of 
flowers, the filaments of which were heavy with the night dews. The lines 
of sp.crincial smoke from the hermitages, gray as the hair of donkey were 
gleaming like banners of holiness, and rested like doves on (he tree-tops 
whereon the wood nymphs dwelt. The morning breeze was blowing, and 
roamed softly, for it was weary at the end of night; it gladdened swaims of 
bees by the flowers' perfume; it rained showers of honey dew from the o|xjncd 
lotu.ses; it was eager to teach (he dancing creepers the rumination of woodland 
buffaloes; it removed the perspiration of the weary mountaineers: it shook 
the lotuses and bore with ti the dewdrops. The bees, who ought to be the 
drums on (he elephant's frontal-bones to recite suspiciou.s songs for the 
wakening of the day lotus-groves now sent up their hum from the hearts of 
the night-lotuses a.s their wings were clogged in Ihc closing petals; the deer 
of (he wood had the markings on (heir breast, gray with resting on the salt 
ground, and slowly opened (heir eyes the pupils of which were still squinting 
with the remain of sleep, and were caught by (he cool morning breeze as if 
their eyelashes were held together by heated lac: foresters weie hastening 
hither and thither; the din of the Kalahamsas on the Painpa Lake, sweet to 
(he car, was now beginning, (he plea.sant flapping of the wild elephants cars 
breaking forth caused the peacocks to dance: in lime the sun himself slowly 
arose, and wandered atnong the tree-tops round the Pam pa lake, and haunted 
(he mountain peaks, with rays of madder, like a mass of chowrie bending 
downwards from the sun's elephant as he plunged into the sky; (he fresh light 
sprung from the sun banished the sutrs, falling on the wood like i\\e monkey 
king who has again lost T^a: (he morning twilight became visible quickly, 
occupying (he eiglit part of the day, and the sun light became clear. 

The troops of parrots had all started to the places they desired; dial tree 
seemed empty by reason c»i the green stillness, though it hud all (he young 
paiTOIs resting quietly in their nests. My fadicr was still in his own nest and 
as my wings were hardly fledging and had no .strength, was close to him in 
the hollow, when I suddenly heard in that forest the sound of the tumult of 
the chase. It terrified every woodland creature: it was drawn out by a sound 
of birds' wings flying hastily up; it was mingled wi(h cries frotn the frightened 
young elephants; it was increased by the hum of drunken bees, disturbed on 
the shaken creepers; it was loud with the noise of wild boars roaming with 
raised snouts: it was swollen by the roar of lions wakened from their sleep 
in mountain caves; it seemed to shake the trees, and was great as (he noise 
of the torrents of the Gaiigd. when brought down by Bhagiratha; and the 
woodland nymphs listened to it in terror. 

When I heard this strange sound I began to tremble in my childishness; 
the cavity of my ear was almost broken; 1 shook from fear, and thinking that 
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my father, who was close by, could help me, 1 crept within his wings, 
loosened as they were by age. 

* Straightway 1 heard an outcry of **Hence comes the scent of the lotus 
beds the leaders of the elephants have trampled! Hence the perfume of rushes 
the boars have chewed! Hence the keen fragrance of gum-olibanum the young 
elephants have divided! Hence the rustling of dry leaves shaken down! Hence 
(he dust of antheaps that the horns of wild buffaloes have cleft like 
thunderbolts! Hence came a herd of deer. Hence a troop of wild elephants; 
Hence a band of wild boars: Hence a multitude of wild buffaloes; Hence the 
shriek of a circle of peacocks ! Hence (he murmur of patridges! Hence the 
cry of ospreys [ Hence the groan of elephants with their frontal bones tom 
by lion's claws! This is a boar's path sustained with fresh mud ! This a mass 
of foam from the rumination of deer, darkened by (he juice of mouthfuls of 
grass just eaten! This the hum of bees garrulous as they cling to the scent 
by the rubbing of elephants' foreheads with ichor flowing ! That the path of 
the rusa deer pink with withered leaves bedewed with blood that has been 
shed ! That is a mass of shoots on the trees crushed by the feel of elephants ! 
Those are the gambols o* rhinoceroses; that is the lion’s track jagged with 
a piece of the elephants pearls, pink with blood, and engraved with a 
monstrous device by their claws; that is the ear crimsoned with the blood of 
the newly bom offspring of the does; that is the path, like a widow's braid, 
darkened with the ichor of the lord of the herd wandering at his will! Follow 
this row of yaks straight before us ! Quickly occupy this pan of the wood 
where the dung of the deer is dried! Climb the tree>top! Look out in this 
direction ! Listen to this sound ! Take the bow ! Stand in your places ! Let 
slip (he hounds ! '* The wood trembled at the tumult of the hosts of men intent 
on the chase shouting to each other and concealed in the hollows of the trees. 

'Then that wood was soon shaken on all sides by the roar of lions struck 
by the Sahara's arrows, deepend by its echo rebounding from the hollows of 
the mountain and strong as the sound of a drum newly oiled; by (he roar from 
the throats of the elephants that led the hero like the growl of thunder, and 
mixed with the ceaseless lashing of their trunks, as they came on alone, 
separate from the frightened herd; by the piteous cry of the deer with their 
tremulous, terrified eyes, when the hounds suddenly tore their limbs: by the 
yell of she^lephanls lengthening in grief for the death of their lord and leader 
as (hey wandered every way with ears raised ever pausing to listen to the din, 
bereft of their slain leaders and followed by their young; by the bellowing 
of she rhinoceroses seeking with outsyetched necks their young, only bom 
a few days before, and now lost in the panic; by the outcry of birds flying 
from (he tree-tops, and wandering in confusion; by the tramp of herds of deer 
with all the haste of limbs made for speed, seeming to make the^arth quake 
as its was struck simultaneously by the hurrying feet; by the twang of bows 
drawn to the ears mingled, as they rained their arrows, with the cry ftotn the 
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throats of the loving she-ospreys; by the clash of swords with their blades 
whizzing against the wind and falling on the strong shoulders of buffaloes; 
and by the baying of the hounds which, as it was suddenly sent forth, 
penetrated all the recesses of the wood. 

*When soon afterwards the noise of the chase was stilled and the wood 
had become quiet, like the ocean when its water was stilled by the ceasing 
of the churning, or like a mass of clouds silent after the rainy season. I felt 
le.ss of fear and became curious, and so, moving a little from my father's 
embrace, I stood in the hollow, stretched out my neck, and with eyes that, 
from my childishness, were yet tremulous with fear, in eagerness to see what 
this thing was. I cast my glance in that direction. 

'Before me I saw the Sahara army come out from the wood like the 
stream of Narmada tossed-by Arjuna's thousand arms; like a wood of tamdias 
stirred by the wind; like all the nights of the dark fortnight rolled into one; 
tike a solid pillar of antimony shaken by an earthquake; like a grove of 
darkness disturbed by sunbeams; like the followers of death roaming; like 
the demon world that had burst open hell and risen up; like a crowd of evil 
deeds come together like a caravan of curses of the many hermits dwelling 
in the Dandaka forest; like all the hosts of DOsana and Khara struck by RSma 
as he rained his ceaseless shafts, and they turned into demons for their hatred 
to him, like the whole confraternity of the iron age come together; like a land 
of buffaloes prepared for a plunge into the water, like a mass of black clouds 
broken by a blow from a lion's paw as he stands on the mountain peak; like 
a throng of meteors risen for (he destruction of all form; it darkened the wood; 
it numbered many thousands; it inspired great dread: it was like a multitude 
of demons portending disasters. 

'And in the midst of that great host of Sabaras, I beheld the Sahara 
leader. Matanga by name. He was yet in early youth; from his great hardness 
he seemed made of iron; he was like Ekalavya in another birth; from his 
growing beard, he was like a young royal elephant with its temples encircled 
by its first line of ichor he filled the wood with beauty that streamed from 
his sombre as dark lotuses, like the waters of Yamuna; he had thick locks 
curled at the ends and hanging on his shoulders like a lion with its mane 
stained by elephant's ichor; his brow was broad, his nose was stem and 
aquiline; his left side shone reddened by the faint pink rays of a jewelled 
snake's hood that was made the ornament for one of his ears, like the glow 
of shoots that had clung to him from his resting on a leafy couch; he was 
perfumed with fragrant ichor, bearing the scent of saptacheada blossoms tom 
from the cheeks of an elephant freshly slain, like a stain of black aloes; he 
had (he heat warded off by a swarm of bees, like a peacock-feather parasol. 
Hying about blinded by the scent, as if they were a branch of tamdla: marked 
with lines of perspiration of his cheek rubbed by his hand, as if Vindhya 
Forest, being conquered by his strong arm, were timidly offering homage 
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under the guise of its slender waving twigs, and he seemed to tinge space 
by his eye somewhat pink as if it were bloodshot, and shedding a twilight 
ot the nigiit of doom for the deer; he had mighty arms reaching to his knees, 
as if the measure of an elephant's trunk had been taken in making them, and 
his shoulders were rough with scars from keen weapons often used to make 
an offcruig of blood to Kali, the space round his eyes was bright and broad 
as the Vindhya Mountain, and with the drops of dried deer's blood clinging 
un it, and the marking of drops of perspiration as if they were adorned by 
large pearls from an elephant's frontal-bone mixed with gunja fruit; his chest 
was scarred by constant and ceaseless fatigue; he was clad in a silk dress red 
with cochineal, and with his strong legs he mocked a pair of elephants' posts 
stained with elephants' ichor; He seemed from his ceaseless fierceness to 
have been marked on his dread brow by a frown that formed three banners 
as if Durga, propitiated by his great devoticHi, had marked him with trident 
to denote that he was her servant. He was accompanied by hounds of every 
colour, which were his familiar friends; they showed their wearing by tongues 
that, dry as they were, seemed by their natural pinkness to drip deer's blood, 
and which hung down far from tirediie.ss; as their mouths were open they 
raised the corners of their lips and showed their flashing leeih; clearly, like 
a lion's mane caught between the teeth; their throats were covered with strings 
of cowries, and they were necked by blows from (he large boars' tusks; 
though hut small, from their great strength (hey were like lion's cubs with 
(heir manes ungrown; (hey were skilled in initiating the docs in widow-hood; 
with them came their wives, very large, like lionesses coming to beg an 
amnesty for the lions. He was surrounded by troops of Sabaras of alt kings; 
some had seized elephants* tusks and (he long hair of yaks; some had vessels 
for honey made of leaves closely bound; some, like lions, had hands filled 
with many a pearl from the frontal-bones of elephants; some, like demons, 
had pieces of raw flesh: some, like goblins, were carrying the skins of lions; 
some, like Jam ascetics, held peacocks' feather; some, like children, wore 
crows' feathers; some represented Krsna's exploits by bearing (he elephants' 
tusks they had tom out; some, like the days of the rainy season, had garments 
dark as clouds. He has his $word«$heath, as a wood its rhinoceroses; like a 
fresh cloud, he held a bow bright as peacocks' tails; like the demon Vaka, 
he posses.sed a peerless army; like Garuda, he hod tom out the teeth of many 
large ndgas; he was hostile to peacocks, as Bhlsma to Sikhan^, like a 
heavenly genius, he was impetuous in pride; As VySsa followed Yojanagandha 
so did he follow the musk deer; like GhatoUcaca, he was dreadful in form; 
As the locks of Uma were decked with Siva's moon, so was he adorned with 
the eyes in the peacocks' tails; As the demon Hiranyakasipu by Mahavariha, 
so he had his breast tom by (he teeth of a great boar, like an ambkious man, 
he had a train of captives around him; like a demon, he loved ihe hunters; 
like the gamut of song, he was closed in by NisHdas; like the trident of Durga 
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he was wet with the blood of buffaloes; though quite young, he had seen many 
lives pass; though he had many hounds, he lived on roots and fruits: though 
of Krsna's hue. he was not good to look on; though he wandered at will, his 
mountain fort was his only refuge: though he always lived at the foot of a 
lord of earth he was unskilled in the service of a king. 

'He was as the child of the Vindhya Mountains, the partial avatdra of 
death; the bom brother of wickedness, the essence of the Iron Age; horrible 
as he was. he yet inspired awe by reason of his natural greatness, and his form 
could not be surpassed. His name 1 afterwards learnt. In my mind was this 
thought "Ah. (he life of these men is full of folly, and their career is blamed 
by the good. For their one religion is offering human flesh to Durga. their 
meat, mead, and so forth, is a meal loathed by the good; their exerci.se is the 
chase; their Sastra is the cry of the jackal; their teachers of good and evil are 
owls; their knowledge is skill in birds; their bosom friends are dogs; their 
kingdom is in deserted woods; their feast is a drinking bout; their friends arc 
the bows that work their cruel deeds; and arrows; with their heads smeared, 
like .snakes, with poison are (heir helpers; their song is wh«it draws on 
bewildered deer; their wive.s are the wives of others taken captive; their 
dwelling is with savage tigers; (heir worship of the gods i.s with the blood 
of beasts, their sacrifice with flesh, their livelihood by theft; the snake's hood 
is their ornament; the cosmetic elephants' ichor; and the very wood wherein 
they may dwell is utterly destroyed root and branch." 

'As 1 was thus thinking, the Sahara leader, desiring to rest after hi.s 
wandering through the forest, approached and. laying hi.s bow in (he shade 
beneath that very cotton tree, sat down on a seat of twigs gathered hastily 
by his suite. Another youthful Sahara, coming down hastily brought to him 
from the lake, when he had stirred in waters with his hand, some water 
aromatic with lotus pollen, and freshly-plucked bright lotus-fibres with (heir 
mud washed off; the water was like liquid lapis-lazuli or showed as if it were 
painted with a piece of sky fallen from the heat of the sun's rays in the day 
of doom, had dropped from the moon's orb. or were a mass of melted peart, 
or as if in its great purity it was frozen into ice. and could only be distinguished 
from it by touch. After drinking it. the Sahara in turn devoured the 
lotus-fibres, as R^u does the moon's digits; when he was rested he rose, and 
followed by all his host, who had satisfied their thirst; he went .slowly to his 
desired goal. But one old Sahara from that barbarous troop had got no deer's 
flesh, and, with a demoniac expression coming into his face in his desire for 
meat, he lingered a short time by that tree. As soon as thw Sahara leader had 
vanished, that old Sahara, with eyes pink as drops of blood and terrible with 
their overhanging tawny brows, dark in. as it were, our lives; he seemed to 
reckon up the number in the parrots’ nest like a falcon eager to taste bird's 
flesh and looked up the tree from its foot, wishing to climb it. The parrots 
seemed to have drawn their last breath at that very moment in their terror at 
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the sight of him. For what is hard for the pitiless ? So he climbed the tree 
easily and without effort, as if by ladders, though it was as high as many 
palms, and the tops of its boughs swept the clouds, and plucked the young 
parrots from among its boughs one by one, as if they were its fruit, for some 
were not yet strong for flight; some were only a few days old, and were pink 
with the dawn of their birth, so that they might almost be taken for 
coitonflowers; some, with their wings just sprouting, were like fresh 
lotus-leaves; some were like the Asclepias fruit; some, with their bdhks 
growing red, had the grace of lotus-buds with their heads rising pink from 
slowly unfolding leaves; while some, under the guise of the ceaseless motion 
of their heads, seemed to try to forbid him, though they could not stop him, 
for he slew them and cast them on the ground. 

'But my father seeing on a sudden this great, destructive, remediless, 
overwhelming calamity that had come on us, trembled doubly, and, with 
pupils quivering and wandering from fear of death, cast all round a glance 
that grief had made vacant and tears had dimmed; his palate was dry, and 
he could not help himself, but he covered me with his wing, though its Joints 
were relaxed by fear, and bethought himself of what help could avail at such 
a moment. Swayed wholly by love, bewildered how to save me, and puzzled 
what to do, he stood, holding me to his breast. Thai miscreant, however, 
wandering among the boughs, came to the enu-ance of the hollow and 
stretched out his left arm. dreadful as the body of an old black snake, with 
its hand redolent of the raw fat of many boars, and its forearm marked with 
weal from ceaseless drawing of the bowstrings, like the wand of death; and 
though my father gave many a blow with his beak, and moaned piteously, 
that murderous wretch dragged him down and slew him. Me, however, he 
somehow did not notice, though I was within the wings; from my being small 
and curled into a ball from fear and from my not having lived my fated life, 
but he wrung my father's neck and threw him dead upon the ground. 
Meanwhile 1 with my neck between my father's feet, clinging quietly to his 
breast fell with him and. from my having some fated life yet to live, I found 
that 1 had fallen on a large mass of dry leaves, heaped together by the wind, 
so that my limbs were not broken. While the Sahara was getting down from 
the tree-top 1 left my father, like a heartless wretch, though I should have died 
with him, but. from my extreme youth. I knew not the love th^ belongs to 
a later age, and was wholly swayed by the fear that dwells in us from birth. 

I could hardly be seen from the likeness of my colour to the fallen leaves; 

I lonered along with the help of my wings, which were just beginning to grow, 
thinking that I had escaped from the jaws of death, and came to the foot of 
a very large tamdia tree close-by. Its shoots were fitted to be the earrings of 
Sahara women, as if it mocked the beauty of Visnu's body by the^olour of 
BalarOma's dark-blue robe, or as if it were clad in pure strips of the water 
of Yamuna; Its twigs were watered by the ichor of wild elephants; it bore 
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the beauty of the tresses of the Vindhya Forest; the space between its boughs 
was dark even by day; the ground round its root was hollow and unpierced 
by the sun's rays: and I entered it as if it were the bosom of my noble father. 
Then the Sahara came down and gathered up the tiny parrots scattered on the 
ground; he bound them hastily in a basket of leaves with a coil of creepers, 
and going off with hasty steps by the path trodden by his leader, he made 
for that region. I meanwhile had begun to hope for life, but my heart was 
dried up with grief for my father's recent death; my body was in pain from 
my long fall, and I was possessed by a violent thirst, caused by fright, which 
tortured all my limbs. Then I thought. ‘The villain has now gone some way.” 
So I lifted my head a little and gazed around with eyes tremulous with fear, 
thinking even when a blade of grass moved that the wretch was coming back. 
I watched him go step by step, and then, leaving the root of the tamQta tree, 
1 made a great effort to creep near the water. My steps were feeble, because 
my wings were not yet grown, and again and again I fell on my face; I 
supported myself on one wing: I was weak with the weariness of creeping 
along the ground, and from my want of practice; after each step I always lifted 
my head and panted hard, and as I crept along I became gray with dust. ‘Truly 
even in the hardest trials.” I reflected “living creatures never become careless 
of life. Nothing in this world is dearer to all created beings than life, seeing 
that when my honoured father, of well’Chosen name, is dead, I still live with 
sen^s unimpaired ! Shame on me that I should be so pitiless, cruel, and 
ungrateful ! For my life goes on shamefully in that the grief of my father's 
death is so easily borne. I regard no kindness; truly my heart is wile ! I have 
even forgotten how, when my mother died, my father restrained his bitter 
grief, and from the day of my birth, old as he was, reckoned lightly in his 
deep love the great toil of bringing me up with every care. And yet in a 
moment I have forgotten how I was watched over by him ! Most vile is this 
breath of mine which does not straightway forth to follow my father on his 
path is my father, that was so good to me ! Surely there is none that thirst 
of life does not harden if the longing for water can make me take trouble in 
my present plight. Me thinks this idea of drinking water is purely hardness 
of heart, because I think lightly of the grief of my father's death. Even now 
the lake is still far off For the cry of the Kalahamsas. like the anklets of a 
water nymph is still far away; the cranes' notes are yet dim; the scent of the 
lotus-bed comes rarely through the space it creeps though, because the 
distance is great; noontide is hard to bear, for the sun is in the midst of heaven, 
and scatters with his rays a blazing heat, unceasing, like fiery dust and makes 
my thirst worse; the limbs are unable to go even a little way for they are weary 
with excessive thirst. I am not master of myself; my heart sinks; my eyes are 
daricened. O that pitiless fate would now bring the death which yet I desire 
not! Thus I thought. But a great ascetic named Jdbftli dwelt in a hermitage 
not far from the lake, and his son Harita, a youthful hermit, was coming down 
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to the lotus-lake to bathe. He like the son of Brahma, had a mind purified 
with all knowledge; he was coming, by the very path where 1 was, with many 
holy youths of his own age: like a second sun. his form was hard to see from 
its great brightness; he seemed to have dropped from the rising sun and to 
have limbs fashioned from lightning and a shape painted with molten gold; 
he showed the beauty of wood on fire, or of day with its early sunlight, by 
reason of the clear tawny splendour of his form flashing out; He had thick 
matted locks hanging on his shoulders, red heated iron, and pure with 
sprinkling from many a sacred pool; his top-knot was bound as if he were 
Agni in the false guise of a young Brahmana in his desire to bum the 
Khandava Wood; he carried a bright crystal rosary hanging from his right 
car. like the ;uiklets of the goddess of the hermitage, and resembling the circle 
of dharma commandments, made to turn aside all earthly joys; He adorned 
his brow with a tripundraka mark in ashes, as if with threefold truth, he laid 
his lefthand on a crystal pitcher with its neck held ever upwards as if to look 
at the path to heaven, like a crane gazing upwards to the sky; he was covered 
oy a black antelope skin hanging from his shoulders, like thick smoke that 
was coming out again after being swallowed in thirst for penance, with pale 
blue lustre: he wore on his left shoulder a sacrificial thread, which seemed 
from its tightness to be fa. hioned from very young lotus-fibres, and wavered 
in the wind as if counting (he framework of his fleshless ribs; he held in his 
right hand an d^Qdha staff, having on its top a leafy basket full of creeper* 
blossoms gathered for the worship of Siva; he was followed by a deer from 
(he hermitage, still bearing clay of (he bathing-place dug up by its horns, quite 
at home with the hermits, fed on mouthfuls of rice, and letting its eyes wander 
on all sides to (he kuia grass, flowers and creepers. Like a tree, he was 
covered with soft bark; like a mountain, he was surrounded bed of day-lotus, 
he drank the sun’s rays; like a tree by the rivefs side, his tangled locks were 
pure with ceaseless washing; like a young elephant, his teeth were white as 
pieces of moon-lotus petals; like Drauni. he had Krpa ever with him; like the 
Zodiac, he was adorned by having the hide of the dappled deer, like a summer 
day, he was free from darkness; like the rainy season, he had allayed the 
blinding dust of passion; like Varuna. he dwell on the waters; like Krsna. he 
had banished the fear of hell; like the beginning of twilight, he had eyes tawny 
as (he glow of dawn; like early mom, he was gilded with fresh sunlight; like 
the chariot of the sun. he was controlled in his course; like a good king, he 
brought to nought the secret guiles of the foe; like the ocean, his temples were 
cavernous with meditation; like Bhagiraiha. he had often beheld the descent 
of Ganga; like a bee, he had often tasted life in a water-engirt wood; though 
a woodsman, he yet entered a great home; though unrestrained, he longed 
for release; though intent on works of peace, he bore (he rod; though,asleep, 
he was yet awake; (hough with two well-placed eyes, he had his sinister eye 
abolished. Such was he who approached the lotus-lake to bathe. 
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*Now the mind of the good is ever wont to be compassionate and kind 
instinctively. Wherefore he, seeing my plight, was filled with pity, and said 
to another young ascetic standing near; ‘'This little half-fledged parrot has 
somehow fallen from the top of the tree, or perhaps from a hawk's mouth. 
For, owing to his long fall, he has hardly any life left; his eyes ore closed, 
and he falls on his face and pants violently, and opens his beak, nor can he 
hold up his neck. Come. then, take him before his breath deserts him. Carry 
him to the water.’* So saying, he had me taken to the edge of the lake; and 
coming there, he laid down his staff and pitcher near the water, and taking 
me himself, just when I had given up all efforts, he lifted up my head, and 
with his finger made me drink a few drops of water; and when I had been 
sprinkled with water and had gained fresh breath, he placed me in the cool 
wet shade of a fresh lotus-leaf growing on the bank and went through the 
wonted rites of bathing. After that, he purified himself by often holding his 
breath, and murmuring the cleansing af*hamar^am, and then he arose and. 
with upraised face, made an offering to llic sun with freshly-plucked red 
lotuses in a cup of lotus-leaves. Having taken a pure white robe, so that he 
was like the glow of evening sunlight accompanied by (he moon's radiance, 
he rubbed his hair with his hands till it shone, and followed by the bund of 
ascetic youths, with their hair yet wet from recent bathing, he took me and 
went slowly towards the penance grove.’ 

SUKANASOPADBSA 

In this eloquent ixkJrcss ot* the mmister fSukanusa to the young prince Candrapida on the eve 
of his completing ht.s nuJjcv. we .sec 4\ hi.s best in mur!»hallmg \]k ingredients of cfrcclivc 

speech. 

As the purpose of (he speech i.s to exhort the prince to pursue a glorious career, tlic 
propugandisi tone is nul out of place. The myriad tcmptutioasdisiraciing a youth, ihc fickleness 
of good fortune and wealth are cbboralcly deuiled and derided. The need tor cultivating 
virtues like Mcadlncss of mind and fiminess of purpose Hrc sc\ forth hrilliantly with ihc help 
of homely analogies and similes. The passage dlustruies the 'grand siylc' in Sanskrit prose. 


'’As the days thus passed on, the king, eager for the anointing of 
Candrapida as crown prince, appointed chamberlains to gather together all 
things needful and when it was at hand, Sukanisa, desirous of increasing the 
pnnee's modesty, great as it already was, sp>oke to him at length during one 
of his visits; 'E>ear CandrSpida, though you have learnt what is to be known, 
and read all the iSstras, no little remains for you to learn. For truly the 
darkness arising from youth is by nature very thick, nor can it be pierced by 
the sun. nor cleft by the radiance of jewels, nor dispelled by the brightness 
of lamps. The intoxication of LaksmI is terrible, and does not cease even in 
old age. There is, too, another blindness of power, evil, not to be cured by 
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any salve. The fever of pride runs very high, and no cooling appliances can 
allay it. The madness that rises from tasting the poison of the senses is violent, 
and not to be counteracted by roots or charms. The defilement of the stain 
of passion is never destroyed by bathing or puriftcation. The sleep of the 
multitude of royal pleasure is ever terrible, and the end of night brings no 
waking. 

‘Thus you must often be told at length. Lordship inherited even from 
birth, fresh youth, peerless beauty, superhuman, talent, all this is a long 
succession of ills. Each of these .separately is a home of insolence; how much 
more the assemblage of them ! For in early youth the mind often loses its 
purity, though it be cleansed with the pure waters of the Sdstras. The eyes 
of the young become inflamed, though their clearness is not quite lost. Nature, 
too, when the whirlwind of passion arises, carries a man far in youth at its 
own wilt, like a dry leaf borne by the wind, This mirage of pleasure, which 
captivates the .sen.ses as if they were deer, always ends in sorrow. When the 
mind has its consciousness dulled by early youth, the characteristics of the 
outer world fall on it like water, all the more .sweetly for being but just tasted. 
Extreme clinging to the things of sen.se destroys a man, misleading him like 
ignorance of his bearings. But men such as you are the fitting vessels for 
instruction. For on a mind free from stain the virtue of good counsel enters, 
like the moon's rays on a moon crystal. The words of guru, (hough pure, yet 
cause great pain when they enter into the ears of the bad, as water does; while 
mothers they produce a nobler beauty, like the ear-jewel on an elephant. They 
remove the thick diirkness of many sins, like the moon in the gloaming. The 
teaching of a guru is calming, and brings to an end the faults of youth by 
turning them to virtue, just as old age takes away the dark sStain of the rocks 
by turning (hem gray. This is the time to teach you. while you have not yet 
tasted the pleasures of sense. For teaching pours away like water in a heart 
shattered by the stroke of love's arrow. Family and sacred tradition are 
unavailing to the forward and undisciplined. Does a fire not bum when fed 
on sandalwood? Is not the submarine fire the fiercer in the water that is wont 
to quench fire ? But (he words of a guru are a bathing without water, able 
to cleanse all the stains of man; they are a maturity that changes not the locks 
to gray; (hey give weight without increase of bulk; though not wrought of 
gold, (hey are an ear-jewel of no common order; without light they shine; 
without startling they awaken. Hiey are specially needed for kings, for the 
admonishers of kings are few, for from fear, men follow like an echo the 
words of kings, and so. being unbridled in their pride, and having (he cavity 
of their ears wholly stopped, they do not hear good advice even when offered; 
and when they do hear, by closing their eyes like an elephant, they show their 
contempt, and pain the teachers who offer them good counsel. For the nature 
of kings, being darkened by the madness of pride's fever, is perturbed; their 
wealth causes arrogance and false self-esteem; their royal glory causes the 
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torpor brought about by the poison of kingly power. First, let one who strives 
after happiness look at Laksmi. For (his LaksmI who now rests like a bee 
on the lotus-grove of a circle of naked swords, has risen from the milk ocean, 
has taken her glow from the buds of the coral-tree, her crookedness from the 
moon's buds of the coral-tree, her crookedness from the moon's digit, her 
restlessness from the steed Ucchaihsravas, her witchery from the KiilakQta 
poison, her intoxication from nectar, and from the Kaustubha gets her 
hardness. All these she has taken as keepsakes to relieve her longing with 
memory of her companion's friendship. There is nothing so little understood 
here in the world as this base Laksmi. When won. she is hard to keep; when 
bound fast by the firm cords of heroism she vanishes; when held by a cage 
of .swords brandished by a thousand fierce champions, she yet escapes; when 
guarded by a thick band of elephants, dark with a store of ichor, she yet flees 
away. She keeps not friendships she regards not race; she recks not of beauty: 
she follows not the fortunes of a family: she looks not on character; she counts 
not cleverness: she hears not sacred learning; she courts not righteousness; 
.she honours not liberality: she values not discrimination: she guards not 
conduct; she understands not truth; she makes not auspicious marks her guide; 
like the outline of an aerial city, she vanishes even as we look on her. She 
is still dizzy with the feeling produced by the eddying of the whirlpool made 
by Mount Mandara. As if she were the tip of a lotus-stalk bound to (he varying 
motion of a lotus-bed. she gives no firm foothold anywhere. Even when held 
fast with great effort in palaces, she totters as if drunk with the ichor of their 
many wild elephants. She dewlls on sword's edge as if to leam cruelty. She 
clings to the form of N^rdyana as if to leant constant change of form. Full 
of fickleness, she leaves even the king, richly endowed with friends, judicial 
power, treasure and territory, as she leaves a lotus at the end of day though 
it has root, stalk, bud and wide-spreading petals. Like a creeper, she is ever 
a parasite. Like the Gangs though producing wealth, she is all astir with 
bubble like the sun's rays, she alights on one thing after another like the cavity 
of hell, she is full of dense darkness. Like the demon HidambS, her heart is 
only won by the courage of a Bhima: like the rainy season she sends foith 
but a momentary flash; like an evil demon, she with the weight of many men. 
crazes the feeble mind. As if jealous, she embraces not him whom learning 
has favoured; she touches not the virtuous man, as being impure; she despises 
a lofty nature as unpropitious; she regards not the gently-bom. as useless. She 
leaps over a courteous man as a snake; she avoids a hero as a thorn; she forgets 
a giver as a nightmare; she keeps far from a temperate man as a villain; she 
mocks at the wise as a fool; she manifests her ways in the world as if in a 
jugglery that unites contradictions. For, though creating constant fever, she 
produces a chill; though exalting men, she shows lowness of soul; though 
rising trom water, she augments ^irst, though bestowing lordship, she shows 
an unlordly nature; though loading men with power, she deprives them of 
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weight; though sister of nectar, she leaves a bitter taste; though of earthly, 
she loves the base; like a creature of dust, she soils even the pure. Moreover, 
let this wavering one shine as she may yet, like lamplight, only sends forth 
lamp-black. For she is the fostering rain of the poison-plant of desire, the 
hunter's luring song to the deer of the senses, the polluting smoke to the 
pictures of virtue, the luxuriou.s couch of infatuation's long sleep, the ancient 
watch-tower of the demons of pride and wealth. She is the cataract gathering 
over eyes lighted by the sdsCras, the manner of the reckless, the native stream 
of the alligators of wrath, the tavern of the mead of the senses, the music- 
hall of alluring dances, the lair of the serpents of .sin, the rod to drive out good 
practices. She is the untimely rain to the kalahamsas of the virtues, the hotbed 
of the pustule.s of scandal, the prologue of the drama of fraud, the roar of (he 
elephant of passion, ihc slaughter-house of goodness, the longue of Rahu for 
the moon of holiness. Nor see ( any who has not been violently embraced 
by her while she was yet unknown to him, and whom she has not deceived. 
Truly, even in a picture she moves; even in a book she practises magic; even 
cut in a gem she deceives; even when heard .she misleads; even when thought 
on she betrays. 

"When this wretched evil creature wins kings after great toil by the will 
of destiny, they become nclpless and the abode of every shameful deed. For 
at (he very moment of coronation their graciousness is washed away a.s if by 
the auspicious water-jars; their heart is darkened a.s by the smoke of the 
sacrificial fire; their remembrance of advancing age is concealed as by the 
donning of the turban; the sign of the next world is kept afar as by the 
umbrella’s circle; truth is removed as by the wind of the cowries; virtue is 
driven out as by (he wands of office; the voices of the good are drowned as 
by cries of 'All hail !* and glory is flouted a.s by the .streamers of the banners. 

"For some kings are deceived by successes which are uncertain as the 
tremulous beaks of birds when loose from weariness, and which, (hough 
pleasant for a moment as a firefly's flash, are condemned by the wise; they 
forget their origin in the pride of amassing a little wealth, and ore troubled 
by the onrush of passion as by a blood poisoning brought on by accumulated 
diseases; they are tortured by the senses, which though but five, in their 
eagerness to taste every pleasure, turn to a thousand; they are bewildered by 
the mind, which, in native fickleness follows its own impulses, and, being 
but one, gets the force of a hundred thousand in its changes. Thus their fall 
into utter helplessness. They are seized by demons, conquered by imps, 
possessed by enchantments, held by monsters, mocked by the wind, 
swallowed by ogres, pierced by the arrows of KSrna. they make a thousand 
contortions; scorched by covetousness, they writhe, struck down by fierce 
blows, they sink down. Like crabs, they sidle; like cripples, with stepr broken 
by sin, they are, led helpless by others; like stammerers from former sins of 
falsehood, they can scarce babble; like sapiacchada trees, they produce 
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headache in those new men; like dying men, they know not even their kin; 
the purblind men. they cannot see the brightest virtue: the men bitten in a 
fatal hour, they are not waked even by mighty charms; like elephants, being 
firmly bound to the pillar of self-conceit, they refuse leaching; bewildered 
by the poison of covetousness, they see everything as golden; like arrows 
sharpened by polishing, when in the hands of others, they cause destruction; 
with their rods they strike down great families, like high-growing fruit; like 
untimely blossoms, though fair outwardly, they cause destruction; they are 
terrible of nature, like the ashes of a funeral pyre; like men with cataract, they 
can see no distance; like men possessed, they have their houses ruled by court 
jesters; when but heard of. they terrify, like funeral drums; when but thought 
of like a resolve to commit mortal sin. they bring about great calamity; being 
daily illed with sin. they become wholly puffed up. In this state, having allied 
themselves to a hundred sins, they are like drops of water hanging from the 
lip of the grass on an anthill, and have fallen without perceiving it. 

*‘Bu( others are deceived by rogues intent on their own ends, greedy of 
the Hesh-pots of wealth, cranes of ihe palace loius-bcds! 'Gambling,' say 
these, 'is a relasaiion; adultery a sign of cleverness; hunting, exercise; 
drinking, delight. rccklcssne.ss, heroism; neglect of a wife, freedom from 
infatuation; contempt of a pan's words, a claim to others' submission; 
unrulines.s of servants, the ensuring of pleasant .service; devotion to dance, 
song, music, and bad company, is knowledge of the world: hearkening to 
shameful crimes is greatness of mind: tame endurance of contempt, is 
patience; .self-will is lordship: disregard of the gods is high spirit; the praise 
of bards is glory; rc.stlessness is enterprise: lack of discernment is 
impartiality.** Thus are king.s deceived with more than mortal praises by men 
ready to raise faults to the grade of virtues, practised in deception, laughing 
in their hearts, utterly villainous; ;tnd thus these monorchs, by reason of their 
senselessness, have their minds intoxicated by the pride of wealth, and have 
settled false conceit in them that these thing.s are really .so; though subject 
to mortal conditions, they look on themselves as having aligned on earth as 
divine beings with a superhuman (It for gods and win the contempt of all 
mankind. They welcome this deception on themselves by their followers. 
From the delusion as their own divinity established in their minds, they are 
overthrown by false ideas, and they think their own pair of aims have received 
another pair; they imagine the forehead has a third eye buried in the skin. 
They consider the .sight of themselves a favour; they esteem their glance a 
benefit; they regard their words as a present; they hold their command a 
glorious boon; they deem their touch a purification. Weighed down by the 
pride of their false greatness, they neither do homage to the god nor reverence 
Brahmanas. nor honour the honourable nor salute those to whom salutes are 
due, nor address those who should be addressed, nor rise to greet their guru. 
They laugh at the learned as losing in useless labour of the enjoyment of 
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pleasure; they look on the teaching to the old as the wandering talk of dotage; 
they abuse the advice of their councillors as an insult to their own wisdom; 
they are wroth with the giver of good counsel 

''At all events, the man they welcome, with whom they converse, who, 
they place by their side, advance take a companion of their pleasure and 
recipient of the gifts, choose as a friend, the man to whose voice they listen, 
on whom they rain favours, of whom they think highly, in whom they trust, 
is he who does nothing day and night but ceaselessly salute them, praise them 
as divine, and exalt their greatness. 

"What can we expect of those kings whose standard is a law of deceit, 
pitiless in the cruelty of its maximum whose j^urus are family priests, with 
natures made merciless by magic rites; whose teachers are councillors skilled 
to deceive others; whose hearts ore set on a power the hundreds of kings 
before them have gained and lost; whose skill in weapons is only to inflict 
death; whose fathers, lender as their hearts may be with natural affection, are 
only to be slaughtered. 

"Therefore, my prince, in this post of empire which is terrible in the 
hundreds of evil and perverse impulses which attend it, and in this season 
of youth which leads to utter infatuation, you must strive earnestly not to be 
spumed by your people, nor blamed by the good, nor cursed by your gurus, 
nor reproached by friends, nor reproved by the wise. Strive, too, that you be 
not opposed by knave,s, deceived by sharpers, preyed upon by villains, tom 
to pieces by wolfish courtiers, misled by rascals, deluded by women, cheated 
by fortune, led to wild dance by pride, maddened by desire, assailed by the 
things of sense, dragged headlong by passion, carried away by pleasure. 

"Granted that by nature you are steadfast, and that by your fathers care 
you are trained in goodness, and moreover, that wealth only intoxicates the 
light of nature, and the thoughtless, yet my very delight in your virtues makes 
me speak thus at length. 

"Let this saying be ever ringing in your ears : There is none so wise, 
so prudent, so magnanimous, so gracious, so steadfast, and so earnest, that 
the shameless wretch, fortune, cannot grind him to powder. Yet now may you 
enjoy the consecration of your youth to kinghond by your father under happy 
auspices. Bear the yoke handed down to you that your forefathers have borne. 
Bow the heads of your foes; raise the host of your friends; after your 
coronation wander round the world for conquest; and bring under your sway 
the earth with its seven continents subdued of yore by your father. 

'This is the time to crown yourself with glory. A glorious king has his 
commands fulfilled as swiftly as a great ascetic.*' 



DANDIN : DA^AKUMSRACARITA 
(7th century a. d*) 

APAHARAVARMAN S ADVENTURE 

DaiKjiii (7lh cenlury a. o.) is perhaps the firsi writer from the south to enrich Sanskrit prose 
an<l to attain pan'lndian recognition. Avoiding the highly siyli.sed prose of BSna. he found 
inspiration in the Brhaikotka to write cm social themes embodying tales of adventure and 
romance of the ten princes, who arc severally the heroes of the chapters in his work 
Daiakumdroionta. All of them face heavy odds in (heir quest for a kingdom and the hand 
of a princess, 

The iiory selected here is that of a prince who embodies in his life story the talc of 
a sage of eminence fallen from grace because of tricks played upon him by a wily courtesan 
who was out to win a wager in the royal court. We have glimpses here of Dandin’s sprightly 
humour and satire critical of the social scenario of his time. The second talc of Pramati is 
a typical .specimen of the world-famous Indian fairy tale. It abounds in incidertts of assemblies 
of gods, journeys of fairies from earth to heaven and miraculous happenings on earih. The 
rasa of such stories is characterised as adbhuta or wonckrment. Wc forget the borderline 
between reality and fancy, dream and fantasy, in such fairy talcs. 

**Your Majesty, on the day when you plunged into Devils 'Hole in order 
to serve a Brihmana, and all your friends set out in search of you, 1 too roamed 
the earth. Now I learned from a certain group of gosstpers that in the Anga 
country, on the bank of the Gangs outside, the capital Carnpa, there lived a 
great sage named Martci in whom potent austerities had begotten divine 
insight; and I travelled to that region, desirous of learning from him your 
whereabouts. In his hermitage I discovered under a baby mango a hermit pale 
with depression of spirit, from whom I received the attentions due a guest. 
Then after a moment*s rest, 1 said; 'Where is saintly Marlci ? 1 desire to team 
from him the route of a friend who had occasion to make a distant journey. 
The sage has an international reputation for miraculous powers of pencira- 
tion.*' 

''With a deep-drawn, burning sigh he told this tale; Such a sage there 
was in this hermitage. To him one day came in deep dejection a member of 
the frail sisterhood, named Kamamanjari. She had fairly won her name as 
a gem of the Ahga Capital, but her breasts were staired with teardrops and 
her dishevelled hair swept the ground as she paid him homage. At the same 


Translated by A. W. Ryder and published by University of Chicago. Chicago: 1927 
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moment a group of her relatives, headed by the mother, came miming 
compassionately behind her and fell to ihe ground in a long line before the 
hermit. That merciful creature consoled them with his liquid tones and asked 
the courtesan the source of her disiress; and she, with seeming shame, 
despondency, and dignity, replied : “Holy sir, your servant is a vessel of 
tribulation in this life, yet, in hope of a blessed resurrection, lakes refuge at 
your holy feet, known as a defense of the afflicted.*' 

"At this point the mother lifted her hands, touched the earth withliair 
dappled with grey, lifted her head, and spoke: “Holy Sir, this your maid- 
serv;int acquaints you with my own wrongdoing. And this wrongdoing of 
mine lay in the performance of my obvious duty. For obvious duly is as 
follows for the mother of a fille de joie: care of her daughter's person from 
the hour of birth; nourishment by a diet so regulated as to develop stateliness, 
vigour, complexion, intelligence, while harmonising the humours, gastric 
colefaction, and secretions: not pennitting her lo see too much even of her 
father after the fifth year; festive ritual on birthdays and holy days; instruclion 
in the arts of tliriution, both major and minor thorough training in dance, song, 
instrumental music, acting, painting, also judgement of foods, perfumes, 
dowers, not forgetting writing and graceful speech; a conversational 
acquaintance with grammar, with logical inference and conclusion; profound 
skill in money •making, sport, and belting on cockfiglus or chess; assiduous 
use of go-betweens in the passages in coquetry; display of numerous well* 
dressed attendants at religious or secular celebrations; careful selection of 
teachers lo insure $ucce.ss at unpremediuted vcKal and other exhibitions; 
advertising on a national scale by a staff of trained specialists; publicity for 
beauty-mark.s through astrologers and such eulogistic mention in gatherings 
of men-abuut-town of her beauty, character, accomplishments, charm, and 
sweetness by hangers-on. gay dogs, buffoons, female religionists, and others; 
raising her price considerably when she has become an object of dc.sirc to 
young gentlemen. Surrender loa lover of independent fortune, a philogynist 
or one intoxicated by seeing her charms, a gentleman eminent for rank, 
figures, youth, money vigour, purity, generosity, cleverness, gallantry, art, 
character, and sweetness of disposition; delivery, with gracious exaggeration 
of value received, to one less affluent, but higly virtuous and cultivated (the 
alternative is levying on his natural guardians, after informal union with such 
a gentleman); collection of bad debts by vamping judge and jury; mothering 
a lover's daughter; abstraction by ingenius tricks of money left in an admirer's 
possession after payment for periodical pleasures; steady quarrelling with a 
defaulter or miser; .stimulation of the spirit of generosity in an overthrifty 
adorer by the incentive of jealousy; repulse of the impecunious by biting 
speeches, by public taunts, by cutting his daughters, and by embarrassing 
habits, as well as by simple contempt, continued clinging to (he opeh*handed, 
the chivalrous, the blameless, the wealthy, with full consideration of the 
interrelated chances of money and misery. 
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''Besides, a courtesan should show readiness indeed. bu( no devotion 
10 a lover; and, even if fond of him, she should not disobey mother or 
^'randmother In spile of all, the girl disregards her God-given vocation and 
[v.vi spent a whole month of amusement--at her own expense ! — with a 
Hrahniin youth, a fellow from nowhere, whose face is his fortune. Her 
St 11 pp incss has offended several |)crfecfly solvent admirers and has pauper- 
i/x‘d her own family. And when 1 scolded her and told her: This is no kind 
of a scheme, This isn't pretty/ she was angry and took to the woods. And 
if she is obstinate, this whole family will stay right here and starve lo death. 
There is nothing else to do,* And the mother wept. 

‘Then the hcnnil spoke lo the gay girl: **My dear young woman, be 
assured that life in the forest is diftlcult. Its reward is either fmal salvation 
or a period in Paradise. Now of these the fonner is grounded in profotind 
insight and is. as rule hardly attainable:while the latter is easy for «inybody 
who fulfils the duties of this station. You had best resign your visionary 
ambition and abide by your mother's judgement/' 

' But she impaiientiy rejected this synipalliclic counsel, saying : "If 1 
find no refuge at your holy feel, may the god of fire provide a refuge for my 
misery.** 

"So the hennit, after some reficction, said to the councsaii*s mother 'Go 
home for a time. Wait a few days, until this delicate creature, wonted to 
pteasuni luxury, grows disgusted with the hardships of life in (he forest and, 
with the aid of repeated homilies from me. returns to normalcy.* And her 
relatives withdrew, assenting.** 

"Now the courtesan grudged no devotion to the holy hcimit. She wore 
a nai and simple constumc; was not overaltentivc to ornament; watered the 
seedling trees; took pains to gather bunches of Hewers for ceremonies of 
worship; made a pleasing variety of offerings; provided pcrl'umcs, garlands, 
incense, lamps, dance, song, and instrumental music in honour of Love's 
chastiser, Siva: drew the hermit into comers to discusss ihc relations of the 
three things worth living for (virtue, money, and love); and discoursed 
decorou.sly of the Supreme Being. In a surprisingly short time she had him 
in love." 

"One day. seeing that he was secretly smitten, she said with a little 
smile; "Why, the world is a fool even to consider money and love in 
comparison with virtue.'* 'Tell me. my soul,*' said Marici. "by what 
percentage you value above money and love/* Thus encouraged, but slow and 
shy, she began ; 

"A poor, ignorant thing like me! Con I teach a holy hermit the bigness 
or littleness of virtue, money, and love ? Still, your question is just one more 
kindness to a servant. So listen. Of course, without virtue there isn't any 
money or love. But virtue without those things gives us blissful felicity, and 
we can get it by simple introspection. It doesn't depend so much on external 
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instruments, the way money and love do. And if nourished by seeing the real 
Truth, it isn't hurt if you pursue—^just a little, you know—money and love< 
Or if it is, it is restored without much trouble and you win a special blessing 
by avoiding that sin in future. For example: Brahma pursued Tilottama, Siva 
violated a thousand wives of hermits.Vi$nu flirted with sixteen thousand girls, 
Prajapati offered love even to his own daughter. Indra was Ahalya's 
paramour, the moon-god fouled his teacher's bed. the sun-god debauched a 
mare, the wind-god seduced the wife of a monkey, Bihaspati ran &fter 
Utahya’s wife, Parasara deflowered a fisherman's daughter, his son intrigued 
with a brother’s wife, Atri had dealings with doe. And when immortals do 
all those things, such devil's tricks don’t injure their virtue, because they have 
the power of Truth. And when a soul is purified by virtue, dirt never sticks 
any more than in the sky. So I feel that money and love don’t touch even one 
per cent of virtue.'* 

"Having listened to this, the sage felt the tide of passion surge, and he 
said; "My pet, you are truly wise; with those who have vision of the Truth, 
virtue is not shackled by the indulgence of sense. But from birth I have never 
studied the doctrine of mone. * and love. I ought to leam their nature, attendant 
conditions, and reward." 

"Well," said she "the nature of money is to be earned, multiplied, and 
saved; its attendant conditions are agriculture, cattle-raising, trade, peace, 
war. and so forth; its reward is charity to the deserving. Love's nature lies 
in an exquisite contact with ineffable joy in a man and a woman whose minds 
concentrate on sense-experience. Its attendant conditions are all that is 
blissful and blazing in this contact. And its reward is a manifest and self- 
communicated gladness, intensely delightful, arising from reciprocal tan- 
gency, sweet in memory, occasioning self-approbation, supreme. For love's 
sake, men - even men who live in the most sacred places endure grievous 
martyrdoms, great sacrifices of money, terrible battles, sea voyages, and other 
fearful dangers." 

"Hereupon, were it constraining destiny, or the woman's smartness, or 
his own dullness, he forgot his vows and yielded to her fascination. She put 
the poor booby in a carriage and carried him far away along the splendid 
public street to her own home in the city. Arnl drums were beaten with the 
announcement: ‘Tomorow is Love's festival," 

'The next day, when the sage had been bathed and anointed had 
assumed a pretty garland, had practiced lovers' manners and so turned his 
back on his true profession that he grieved if a moment passed without her, 
she took him along the gaudy public street to a holiday crowd in a wooded 
garden, where the king sat among hundreds of young ladies. And when the 
king said with a smile; "My dear, be seated with His Holiness.** she made 
a fluttering curtsy, smiled, and sat down. 

'Thereupon a most beautiful woman rose, lifted her joined harnls, and 
curtsied to the king, saying "Your Majesty, she has won the bet. From (his 
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day I am her slave.'* Then the crowd raised a racket rooted in wonder and 
delight. The king too was delighted and dismissed the courtesan with gracious 
gifts of precious stones in settings and a great train of attendants, while the 
most eminent ladies of her profession and the most prominent citizens gave 
her a multitudinous ovation. 

"She. however, before going home, said to the sage: "My duty to you. 
holy sir. You have put your servant under no transient obligation. You may 
now resume your vocation." "My darling", he cried, pricked by love as by 
a knife-point, "what does it mean ? How can you be so cynical ? What has 
become of your superliUive fondness for me ?" 

"Holy sir" she replied with a smile, "you saw the girt who just 
confessed defeat before the royal retinue. She and I once had a tiff, and she 
said with a sneer: 'You boast as if you had seduced Marici.' So I wagered 
my freedom and went into the business. And I won. Thank you so much." 

'Thus cast 0 ^. the poor innocent repented and listlessly returned to the 
woods. And I, dear sir, am the wretched man whom she treated so. The whore 
who had the power to inspire passion, has herself, by withdrawing it. 
encouraged religion. Soon 1 shall be able to bring myself to attend your 
business. 1 till then, remain in Campa. the Anga capital." 

"Now the sun went to his setting, as if fearful of touching the darkness 
that drifted from the hermit's soul; the red flare of passion left the sage to 
gleam as evening twilight; the clusters of a day-blooming lilies shrank 
together as if his tale had made (hem indifferent to life. And I. having accepted 
the poor fellow's offer of aid, sat with him. telling twilight tales; shared his 
bed for the night and when the red rays of the waking sun— mocking (he 
blossoming twigs of the wishing-tree -shot like a forest fire from Sunrise 
Peak. I said a respectful farewell and started for the city." 

PRAMATrS ADVENTURE 

He bowed and told this tale. "Your Majesty, when widely wandering 
in search of you. I once came to a halt beneath a lordly, sky-scraping tree 
that grew on Vindhya's side. Since still the declining sun. like a spray of 
blossoms, adorned the brow of the West, I bathed in the waters of a pool; 
then paid homage to the twilight while daikness slowly levelled gulch and 
hill. To make a bed. I strewed the ground with flowering twigs; then lifted 
my hands and prayed: 'May the resident divinity of this tree be my refuge 
as I sleep unguarded in this wild wood, flerce with its hosts of murderous 
prowlers, with its deep caves puffed with floods of nocturnal darkness black 
as Siva's neck." And 1 lay down, pillowing my head on my left arm. 

"A moment later, my limbs were strangely thrilling to such felicity as 
earth can hardly show, my senses were steeped in ecstasy, my soul was filled 
with life and joy, my hair was rapturously erect, my right arm throbbing 
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auspiciously. I slowly opened wondering eyes lo behold above me an awning 
of dazzling silk, that seemed a beam of the spotless moon. Glancing toward 
the left. I observed gay couches along a mortared wall, where women most 
securely slept. Turning to the right. I perceived a single maiden, who lay on 
a bod white as a mass of nectar foam. TItc finely woven shift slipped from 
her bosom: to her person clung clustered light like the (usk of the primal boar: 
loose on her shoulder hung a silken robe that recalled the sea of milk; she 
seemed the earth-goddess, fainimg with fear. With the breath of .sigh^ that 
caused red rays of light to ripple gaily round her blossomfip, sighs that were 
laden with f ragrance from her flower-face, she seemed to fan the dying spark 
of love slain by the deadly fire of Siva’s eye; tlie lovely eyes were closed, 
the face asleep, as when imprisoned bees lie slumbering in the folded lily's 
cup. She seemed a jewelled vine from the wishing-irce in Paradise, plucked 
by the arrogant elephant of heaven, and tossed lo earth.” 

“And I reflected; *Whai has become of the wild forest? And how is it 
replaced by this massive palace that towers like the war-god's sharp-pronged 
lance and grazes the empyrean vault? What has become of the flowery bed 
strewn on the forest floor? And how is it replaced by this couch of 
swan's-down and silk, brilliant as moon-rays ma.ssed? Who arc these lovely 
sleepers, calm as a bes / of nymphs that have swooned on falling from swings 
whose cords are made of moon-beam^ And who i.s she of the lotus-hands, 
who lies like a gtHldess on a bed of silk spotless as the full moon of autumn ? 
No goddess can .she be. for she shrinks like a loias-cluster at the soft caress 
of moonlight; for her cheek, dolled with pearls of weariness, seems a mango 
fruit. White and ripe, dappled with drops of sap that dripped from broken 
stems for her breath comes panting. Rrcd by her new-won womanhood; the 
pigment pa[e.s on her hrea&t; her garments show the soil of use. She must be 
mortal woman. Yet — heaven be praised! — her youth is virgin: for her limbs 
are supple though rich in feminine grace: her complexion, though winsone 
exceedingly, is interwoven with pallor: her face has nothing florid, a stranger 
to the pressure of remorse; her lip is a jewel, clear as coral; her firmly 
modelled check is not too rounded nor too red, but like the petal of a Campaka 
bud; she sleeps in sweet security, free from fear of shafts of love; her breast 
is innocent of pas.sion's pitiless deformation; and I. who.se heart respects the 
bounds of righteousness — I love her. But if my love is fully shown in an 
embrace, she will surely wake with a scream. Yet, not embracing her. I shall 
never sleep again. Well, come what may, I will put fortune to the test.’ So 
I touched her gently, but myself feigned sleep, in a strange commingling of 
passion and timidity.” 

”A curious tremor shook her Though her left side thrilled with pleasure, 
the slow beginnings of a yawn left her limbs languid. The lifting lashes 
quivered over half-opened eyes still dimmed by weariness, the perfect charm 
of her girlish glance subdued by uncompleted sleep. Stirred by miracle- 
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working love, her shy scales of feeling shifted (bui description is vain) being 
compounded of fright and wonder and joy and passion and apprehension and 
gaiety and woman’s wish to charm. The voice that strove to wake her 
maidens, the heart that was yielding to assaulting iove« (he limbs on which 
her agitation issued as pearls of moisture—these with a mighty effort .she held 
(0 their service. Sweetly peeping, her eager eyes marched to slow 
reconnaissance of my person. She raised her head and shoulders, yet still lay 
timidly up on the bed.’’ 

“For all my depth of love, a drowsines.s overcame me; I know not how. 
My body suffered scn.sations of discomfort, and I awoke. Awake, I .saw before 
me the same wild fore.st. the same great tree, the .same couch of leaves. And 
night grew fight with dawn. And in my mind was fixed this mysteiy and 
purpose: 'Was it dieam? Hallucination? Illu.sioii sent by devils or by gods? 
Come what may. 1 will not leave this bed of earth until I know the truth. While 
life persists. 1 will lie down bc.sidc this goddess." 

“A woman appeared before me. Her slender figure drooped like a 
chaplet of lilies scorched by the rays of the sun; her robe was travel stained. 
Her lips, strangers to rouge and showing pule, (heir luster fading under 
burning sighs, seemed to be spouting dusky .smoke from the gloomy fire of 
separated love; her eyes were reddened, as if unceasing strains of weeping 
had drained them, leaving only blood behind. With her abundant hair plaited 
tn a single braid and fluttering only within the bonds of chaste decorum, with 
her black luxxl of a fabric finely woven but tattered, she seemed the animate 
banner of wifely fidelity. Though sadly wasted, she retained, through 
heavenly intervention, .some freshness of colour." 

*i fell at her feet. Two graceful arms that quivered with joy helped me 
to rise. She embraced me as son, stroked my head: and the milk of tender 
affection flowed from her breasts; tears less scalding choked her utterance 
as she lovingly stammered; 'My dear, my dear* Did Vasumati, queen of 
Magadha's monarch, tell you how Manibhadra's daughter, Turavali, deliv¬ 
ered to her hand the baby Anhapala and disappeared after narrating a strange 
talc learned from the god Kubera and relating to herself, her husband, her 
son, and her friends ? Well, I am Tdravali, the mother of you boys. Vexed 
with unreasoning pique, I flounced away from the protecting care of your 
father Kamapala, son of Dharmapala and younger brother of Sumantra, 
Penitent and lonely. I was visited in a vision by a gobltn-like creature who 
laid a curse on me. saying: ‘You are Jealous. That you may suffer a full year 
of lonelines.s, I will possess you. * \nd even as he spoke. I awoke, imp-ridden. 
That year is gone, tong as a thousand years, last night having learned of a 
fe.stive assembly summoned in Srivasti by Siva, god of gods, and seeing my 
kinsfolk convoked from every quarter, I started, curse-free, to seek my 
husband's side; at that moment you arrived and fell asleep with the prayer: 
May the re.sident divinity be refuge.* Still clogged by the cruel curse, 1 did 
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not at the moment fully recognise you, yet realized that I could not abandon 
a suppliant to the unending hazards of this wild wood; I therefore took you 
with me as you slept." 

"But when 1 drew near the hall where gods were gathered, i reflected 
that I could not attend the divine assembly in company of a mortal youth. 
Just then {chanced to perceive Navamalika, daughter of Srlvasti's sovereign 
who is deservedly named Dharmavardhana.Virtue's Extender. She lay, foi 
relief from summer heat, on a soft and spacious couch upon the palace 
balcony, and I thought; *Thank heaven. She .slumbers, and her maidens are 
deep in sleep. This princely Brdhmin may rest here a mere moment until I 
return, my duty done', and I laid you there to rest while I sought my 
destination. 

"When I had inspected the splendid festival, had felt the comfort of 
converse with my own people, and had shown veneration for the lord of the 
triple universe with a diffidence enhanced by consciousness of my own 
transgression. I paid homage to the blessed mother, the mountain's daughter, 
Siva's devoted goddess-bride, who favoured me with the smiling words: "No 
more fear, my dear. Now abide at your husband's side. The curse is overpast." 

"At once my self-possession was restored. I returned and seeing you, 
knew you for what you are. 'See', 1 .said, *this is the friend and veiy life of 
darling Arthapala: this is my son Pramati, to whom, in ignorance indeed, I 
have been heartlessly indifferent. For now his love is fixed upon her, and the 
maiden loves the youth. Yet both feign sleep and whether from shyness or 
alarm —do not communicate their feeling. And I must go, while still this 
maiden, breathed upon by love, preserves her secret unimparted to friend or 
waiting-maid. For the moment 1 remove the prince, that he may later create 
his opportunity, find fit means and gain his goal.' So I used my power to 
plunge you into slumber, and returned you to this leafy bed. Such is the truth. 
Now [ would seek your father's kindness. And as I bowed, she embraced me 
time and again, stroked my head, kissed me on both cheeks, and departed, 
faint with affection. Then I, a slave to love, turned my face to Sravasti." 

"On the journey I came to a large market town, where business men 
were raising a tremendous bombilation over a cockfight, so that I could not 
repress a snicker as I joined them. And a certain Brahmin who sat near me, 
a gay old gentleman, quietly asked an explanation of my merriment. 'How 
in the world,' said I, 'can men be such fatheads as to match Crane that cock 
in the western pen, against Cocoanut, the rooster in the eastern pen? Cocoanut 
ouilasses him.* 'Be still* said the wise old boy. 'Don't give these ninnies a 
tip,' and he handed me some betel gum (camphor flavour) from his little box, 
filling in the intermission with spicy anecdotes. Then the two birds went at 
each other full tilt, stab and counterstab, with wing-flapping aad defiant 
cock-a-doodling. And the poor cock from the western pen was beaten. The 
old gentleman, delighted at backing a winner, made a friend of me in spite 
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of the disparity in age; gave me a bath, food, and other comforts in his own 
house that day; and when 1 started next morning for ^ravasti, he set me on 
my road, turning back with the friendly farewell; "Don't forget me when your 
business is done." 

continued to Sravasli, where, weary with travel. I lay down to rest 
among vines in a park outside the city. Awakened by the cry of swans. I rose 
to see a maiden drawing near, whose feet were eloquent with tinkling anklets. 
She approached, alternating her attention between me and the figure of a man 
resembling me. drawn on a tablet which she held in her hand; she stood for 
a time in wonder, speculation, and joy." 

"'So. seeing my own likeness there on the tablet and assuming that the 
play of her glances was not accidental. I said: "Surely this pleasant spot, this 
dedicated garden, is common property. Why weary yourself with irksome 
standing? Will you not be seated?* And she sat down with the smiling reply: 
‘You are very thoughtful of me.' Our desultory conversation developed some 
personal detail, on which she relied to remark: * You are a guest in my country 
and seem somewhat fatigued by travel. If it is not wrong, you would confer 
a favour by resting today in my house.' 'My dear young lady.' said I, 'it is 
not wrong at all. quite the reverse, rather'; and I followed her home, where 
I was served with a bath. food, and entertainment fit for a king. When I was 
comfortably seated, she secretly inquired: in your devious joumeyings. dear 
sir. did you anywhere by any chance encounter anything in the nature of a 
miracle?" 

“Then this flashed through my mind: ‘There is genuine ground for hope. 
This girl may be a friend of (he princess, who may have been unriddled by 
the whole obtrusive throng of waiiing>womcn. Why. on this tablet appears 
the palace balcony with its orient awning shading her; the sweetly tumbled 
couch, shimmering like clustered clouds of autumn; and the likeness of 
myself, at rest against its edge, my eyes lapped in slumber. Oh. surely the 
princess too have been laid so low by love that she. frantic with feverish 
torment of unendurable feeling, persistently pe.stered by solicitous friends, 
gave them an adequate answer by this creation of careless artistry. This 
maiden questions me because her suspicion is roused by the correspondence 
of feature; 1 will resolve her suspicion by telling the plain truth." 

“With this purpose I said: ‘Dear maiden, give me the picture.' And she 
put it in my hand. I took it and added my darling, counterfeiting slumber, 
faint with the flickering passion of the love; then observed; 'When asleep in 
a vast, wild wood, t encountered a maid like that, resting beside a man like 
this. Was it a dream, do you chink?* She gleefully demanded details; and I 
told the whole story, while she described her friend's varying moods toward 
me. Then I said: "If your friend's heart inclines to show me kindness, wait 
a few days. I will return when I have devised some plan for dwelling in the 
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maidens' quarters without awakening suspicion.' I won her reluctant assent, 
returned to the market town, and sought out my gay old gentleman." 

"He gave me his bustling attention: provided a bath, food, and the like 
as before; then inquired privately: ‘Sir, why have you relumed so promptly ?' 
‘You have reason to ask. Listen, sir. I said. There is a city cal lea Sravasti. 
whose sovereign is King Dhannavardhana, an epigoiious son of Virtue. He 
has a (laughter NavumahkA. a refutation of Beauty, (he life of Love, the denial 
of daintiness to the jasmine buJ. When I chanced to behold her. she piereed 
my moral pan with a sluiwcr of sidelong glances that seemed a flight of the 
shafts of Love. Impotent to draw those darts. 1 return to you. a physician 
rivalled only by the divine authority on medical science. Will you generously 
play u part in my plan ? 1 wish to shift to woman's costume and to become 
your daughter. You w ill take me to court and will say Dharmuvardhuna as 
he sits on his judgement-seat: ‘Ihis is my child, my only daughter. At her 
very birth, hennother found final rest. 1 have reared her, a mother and a father 
loo. Now a certain Brahmin youih. muirimonially eligible, has gone to the 
Avanti capital. Ujjain, planning for her sake to cam his marriage-port ion of 
education. The girl has a fondness for him and should not he bestowed on 
any other. But she is a young wommi, and he is dilatory. 1 wish to fetch him, 
marry him fast, dclog:uc rcs|X>nsibiliiy to him, and retire to religious 
meditation. In view of the difficulty of protecting daughters who have left 
childhood's years, bchiiid. more particularly motherless daughters, I appear 
before Your Majesty, the refuge of the afflicted standing toward your subjects 
in hn oparcnti.s nfriu.uiiw. II Your Majesty, the iiunJel of antique royal virluc, 
can regard a.s worthy of your gracious favour an aged Rrahmiu of some 
seludarsliip, no resources, and postulant humility |)crmi( ihis maiden (whose 
character is irreproachable) to repose in the shadow of your arm until I letch 
her predetcmiitic bridegroom.‘ 

“To this he w ill certainly give joyful assent and will ask me to live with 
his daughter. Now on the twelfth day of the proximate month, when you are 
gone, (here will be fesiivc bathing pilgrimage of the court ladies. You will 
then be waiting, with a bridcgrixim's trousseau, in a temple of the war-god, 
lying in the midst of a clump of raian about three miles east of the bathing- 
pool. 1 will spend the intervening lime, with no questions asked, in the 
pleasant society of the princess; then in the course of this festival I will 
playfully enter the stream of Ganga: and while all the girls are giddy with 
gaiety, I will dive and swim under water, coming to the surface in your 
vicinity. I will next don the costume you have brought, discard my feminine 
apparel, and follow you. nominally as your son-in-law to be." 

"Now when the princess fails to find me after searching everywhere, 
she will weep and mope in her chamber, saying: "I will not taste fooctwithout 
that girl." When a great caterwauling results, when servants bawl and girl 
friends whimper and citizens mourn and king counsellois are at their wits' 
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end. you will seek an audience, exhibit me. and say: '*Your Majcsiy. I 
introduce my son-in-law, a deserving servant of your might. He is erudite in 
the four bodies of Scripture; grounded in the six ancillary disciplines: a sister 
of formal logic; an courant both as to theory and practice in the sixty-four 
social accomplishments; a specialist in literature relating ro elephants, 
chariots, and horses; a champion archer and club-fighter; versed in mythology 
and traditional lore; a creative artist in poetry, drama, and sophisticated 
fiction: a scholarly economist and mystical theologian: never envious of 
another's talent: a candid friend; capable: generous; blest with a retentive 
rnemoty: unassuming. 1 do not discover in him the most minute positive 
blemish, or deficiency in virtue. Hence he should not enter the family of a 
mere Brahmin like me. Ixn me bestow your daughter upon him. then — so 
please Your Gracious Majesty — proceed to that final self-examination that 
befits rny declining years." 

"When he hears this, a pallor will invade his countenance, an extreme 
dubiiancy will oppress his mind; and with his counsellors he will endeavour 
to pacify you by preachments on the impennanciicc of mortal things. You 
will turn a deaf ear. .strain your lungs in lamcntaiion. choke your throat with 
ceaseless weeping, bring logs of wood, kindle a fire at the palace 
cntr;uicc-galc. prepare to mount the pyre. Then king and counsellors will fall 
at your feet, the king will bribe you with unstinted gifts, and will give me 
his daughter. Presently, appeased by my competence, he will devolve on me 
the whole burden of royal adininisfration. This seems (he plan lo pursue, if 
il meets your approval." 

"ITien that wisest of wise old gentlemen (Pahcalasannan was his name) 
rehearsed the points in the plot, and entered on its execution, adding ingenious 
details of his own. Tlic fruition of my wishes followed according to schedule; 
and. like n bee, I tasted the flower of my virgin jasmine. Tliereafter, with the 
double purpose of succouring King Simhavarman and of keeping the 
rendezvous with my friends. I mobilized all my (roop.s and marched hitherto 
Canipa, where heaven grants me a blissful meeting with my prince." 



DHANAPSLA : TILAKAMANJARI 
(10th century a. d.) 


Dhanapiib, author of ihc prose romance Tiiukamunjan, seems lo have been a coun poet of 
the Dh2ra king Sty aka. Though he is indebted to the tradition of Bana. his prose enjoys a 
disti net ion of its ow n. Th Is is i11 ustrated by the follow ing passage wh ich depicts v i v idly a poets' 
colloquium in a royal court, when a piece of ambiguous verse leads to a discussion in which 
several Interpretations figure. 

KAVIGOSTUtVARNANAM 

Prince H ariv^h at ta entered the hall with a few dear friends and fora long 
while stood observing the intricate design of the building. His curiosity 
satisfied, he seated himself on a large Horal couch as if invited to do so by 
the humming bees attracted by the fragrance of his face. After he w«is seated, 
many princes were ushered in by the door keeper. Among them were artists, 
adepts in sciences of all kinds, poets, orators, critics of poetry and experts 
in legendary and hi.storical narrative.s. There were others who were interested 
in compositions like tales, historical biographies and dramas. Those 
proficient in explaining the various techniques of erotics were also there. All 
were handsome to look at and colourfully and tastefully dressed. They were 
soft-spoken and endowed with cheery nature.^. Some other royal personages 
of the same age as the prince, who could render befitting service on such 
occasions, also presented themselves. 

When all were seated properly, the poets* meet began and prince 
Harivohuna .started speaking, quoting aphorisms and narrating stories. Many 
beautiful and varied interpretations of poetry came to light during the 
deliberations. Riddles that were famous in the corridors of the learned were 
read. Different kinds of questions and answers that were sure to bewilder the 
less intelligent were pondered over. Songs suffused with emotion were 
discussed. Conundrums wherein syllables or words had to be guessed at by 
the hearers were explained. Dullheads and charlatans who contemplated for 
long without any tangible results were laughed at. Flawed utterances of the 
uneducated were held up lo ridicule, raising the curiosity of the students. 

At that time, a bard called Manjlra, a close confidant of the prince and 
a connoisseur of poetry, approached prince Harivghana and said; '"Prince, I 
wish to submit something that is related to the present situation. Please accord 
it your gracious attention for a moment. On the thirteenth day of the'waxing 
moon of the last caitra month, I went to the temple of Lord Manmaiha to 
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witness a special festival devotedly arranged by the lovers of this city. The 
temple was decorated with colourful festoons, and the courtesans and their 
paramours were throwing water on one another from golden horns. Eyes wide 
with wonder. I entered the temple, and saw at the foot of a mango tree a palm 
leaf that was white like the cheeks of a milkmaid separated from her lover. 
It was tied with the thin thread of a loius stalk. Its ends were sealed with the 
impression of a nipple using sandal paste, which had at (he moment become 
hard because it had dried up. Being curious. ! took it up and tied it to the 
end of my upper garments. After the festival was over. I returned to my 
residence and sitting in a deserted place, tried very curiously to find out whose 
letter it could be. I did not see any writing on (he oulside and so I opened 
the seal. Inside 1 saw only one stanza gracefully written in dense musk. On 
cither side it was decorated with designs of leaves etched in saffron. The 
letters had the fragrance of aloe and were lined with the fine dust of camphor 
(hat was like (he powder of freshly crushed pearls, and gave out a fragrant 
.smell. The letters were continuous, but did not touch one another. But I could 
not grasp the meaning of the stanza. I contemplated upon its meaning again 
and again, but could not distil its essence. So, I requested the prince to read 
the letter and to disclose who might have written it and to whom, and also 
what the purport of the stanza was. So saying, Mahjira recited the following 
stanza in a clear and loud voice: 

You want to many me against rules 
Even though I have not been given 
away by my elders; 

You shall stay in the jungle of 
trees having sword-like-leaves. 

With the blazing fire near you. 

The audience listened with rapt attention when this stanza was recited. 
Even as they thought about its meaning, the prince of Kosala who 
comprehended (he inner meaning of the stanza, said : 

'*Dear friend, the palm leaf you have obtained is nothing but a love letter. 
It has been sent by a king's daughter in the full Hush of youth to her lover 
on account of her mind being attracted by his virtues, abandoning the shyness 
which is natural to young girls." 

I think her lover, to whom she had expressed her love through gestures, 
had told her in secrecy through a messenger, "O beautiful girl, even though 
I have followed you incessantly, your elders have not been favourable toward 
me. My heart is burning with the wretched fires of love and wishes to make 
you its mistress even by unlawful means, because K cannot think of any other 
way. So I am not guilty in this (act of speaking to you)." The present letter 
is her reply. What she wants to say is this; "1 have not been given over to 
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you by my ciders who hate you without reason, even though you used 
peaceful means to convince them. Now, if you want to man 7 me avoiding 
the prescribed conventions, it is not improper ul all. But don't be in a hurry. 
Your desire will be fulfilled. Within u few days, you will stand at the very 
spot where wo last met without any of the materials needed for a marriage 
hut the fire hiding yourself in (he verdant woods with the aid of my 
messenger. We shall marry when I come there with just two or three dear 
friends and the fire will be a witness to the marriage." 

In this stanza, thea* is an apparent meaning which, in the form of a curse, 
purports to say **0 sinner, you desire to gel me by foul means even ihouglt 
I have not been given to you in marriage by my elders on account of some 
shortcoming you possess. So, you shall .soon land in hell and stand amidst 
trees with leaves as sharp as swords, while fire rages around you". But this 
meaning is totally unacceptable. Women who are not in love do not send such 
well composed letters to those whom they have seen once by chance. This 
has been written in such a way that the intended message can be grasped only 
with effort so that (he messenger might not understand it if she were to break 
the .seal and read the letter out of the curiosity peculiar to the tickle female 
mind. Furiher she might not reveal the secret message to others. Such writing 
is intended to deceive the mes.sengcr and also to demonstrate to the lover, 
adept in sophisticated poetry, the writer's skill in composing intricate poems. 

When (he prince of Kosala ended his exposition, all the princes that hud 
accompanied Prince Harivahana and Manjira were happy to know the real 
meaning of that letter. They praised the insights of the prince in a hundred 
ways and continued with their discussion. 


Translated hy H.V. Nagaraja Rao 



ABHINAVAGUKl'A: DHVANYALOKALOCANA 

(10th*l 1th century) 


riic tollowing pQSSAgc \s frolic Ahhindvu^uplsi’NCoinmciitury uii Anandavurdlianj'sccIcbriUcd 
work Olnanyaittka Ahhinuvjgupta. r grcai Ihiikkci of Kashnur. and usually considered 'the 
/null iiuihordy on Indian thc.Kfc. li<erar> crriicKm and acstliclics. as well as on Kashmir 
.SaivismMus given us in a nulshell the enure argument of all ihe four chapters of OhritnyiVoin 
vriihin Ihe span of ihc Itrsi chapter ilsclf. so lhat iIk reader is fully ac^uainied with the core 
concept nl dlivo/v in ult us dimensions. f)c also csiabi (sites Anandavardhunu's ti/nwn thcitry 
again.sl the attacks of writers like ilhattjiiayaka. 


The posiiion of ihe dilfcrcni functions muy be summed up as follows: 
The runc(it)n of denotation is that which signifies the direct meaning of words 
on Ihe hitsis of established usage of convcniion. The fiinciion of purport is 
lhat power of signitlcation which connolcs scniencc-mcaning. ncccssitalcd 
by the impossibility of inc;uiing without resorting lo it. The function of 
indication is the power of signifying a meaning governed by conditions such 
as incoherence of primary sense cic. And the function of suggestion 
(Jhvanana) is that power of signifying meaning which presupposes first of 
all the knowledge of all the meanings conveyed by the above three functions 
ai the first ijisiancc. and which leads to un inner flush due to the awareness 
of all these meanings; and which further expands, freely sustained by the 
insight or imaginative power on the part of the person. That funcUon indeed 
transcends all Ihc three functions mentioned earlier and shines out as ihe most 
prominent one in poetry and gets the designation of’poetic souV (kdvyafma}. 
All this hidden signitlcancc t.s contained in the author's statement that the 
prohibition is the suggested meaning (in the literary example) though, as a 
matter of fact, the prohibition is only a means for the ultimate end such as 
undisturbed dalliance contemplated by the speaker. 

Even this summing up of the position is only by way of a concession, 
admitting for argument's sake the indirect role of lak^and at an earlier stage 
of understanding the poem. As a matter of fact, there is no indication 
(laksana) at all here; since its two conditions, namely, incoherence of primary 
sense and transference of another sense, are both absent. In instances of 
suggestion based on the power of sense (but not on that of word), there is 
no scope indeed for any kind of indication. It is clear lhat whenever there 
is variation in the associate causal factors, there is also variation in the 
function of signification. To give an example; one and the same word comes 
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to acquire a new function like the inferential when the speaker's intention 
is understood after remembering the invariable concomitance etc., between 
the two (i.e. word and intent). If the same word derives assistance from sense 
perception, the resulting function will be attribiUive of name and generality 
and called vikalpakatva or conceptualism. Thus the Mimimsa philosophers, 
who hold the theory of ahhihitdnvaya (first denotation—next construing) for 
explaining sentence-import cannot deny any part of this argument. 

The other school of Mimamsa philosophers propound 
anvitdhhidhanavdda (first construing—next denotation). A follower of that 
school believes in the principle ''whatever the word is intended to convey is 
all contained in the purview of its meaning". And so he holds that the very 
function of denotation is unimpeded and continuous even like the movement 
of on arrow (when shot by an able archer). He can be confuted thus: If the 
function should be continuous over a long time, where is the proof to regard 
it os a single function? It cannot be single, since the meaning conveyed arc 
many. If the philosopher would regard the functions themselves to be many, 
then they have to be of different types only, since their objects and associates 
are all .so different. When the effect is of the same type, it is a well-known 
dictum of the logicians that there can be nothing like an intermittent function 
in respect of word, action and cognition. On the other hand, if the effect be 
of a different type, (hen our own reasoning gets confitmed. 

The opponent might explain his stand in another way 'the so-called 
fourth-stage-meaning is itself denoted instantaneously by the sentence as a 
whole. It is this kind of prolongation in function which is meant by us*. 

Then our counter-question would be: ‘since that ultimate meaning is not 
sanctioned by any conventional usage, how can it even be directly 
understood?* To this he might retort: ‘Convention is only in respect of the 
means (viz. the word-meanings) but not in respect of the end (whole sentence 
meaning)'. 

'O, what a skill in debate the ritualist is exhibiting' The position that 
the ultimate-stage meaning which is first understood, towards which the 
understanding of individual word-meanings at a later stage act as cause—is 
so ridiculous as stating that the ritualist Mimamsaka is the effect of his 
grandson. 

Again the objector might argue as follows: 'We say that word meanings 
act as causes only to underscore the fact that the final meaning is understood 
only by a person whose mind is equipped with the semantic convention of 
the words.' But this is no answer to the question at issue because the final 
meaning is not caused in any way by the knowledge of semantic convention 
of words. Nor can one hold that any convention is possible in respect of words 
at a stage earlier than their coming together in a sentence. For, words are never 
used in isolation, but only in crnibination (as we see in a sentence). Even 
if it be urged that convention in respect of individual words is by the reasoning 
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process of agreement and difference, the position remains that such a 
convention becomes applicable only to word meaning, and without affecting 
the fact that the understajiding of the sentence-meaning is posterior to that 
of word-meanings. 

The objector may insist: 'It is pcaeived by one and all that the 
understanding of sentence-meaning or purport is instantaneous. If facts are 
luch. what can we do V 

'Well, if that be so, we too are not averse to accepting it. That is why 
it is said further on (in karikd 1.12) that its revelation is in a Hush.* 

'But there is a difference also. Tliough a sort of sequence is plausible 
between word meaning and sentence-meaning in poetry, the sequence is not 
felt like the sequence between the cognition of a familiar object, and 
recollection of the relation of invariable concomitance between the object as 
probans and the probandum. Nor is it like the sequence between the object 
perceived and the convention remembered. It is not felt because of repeated 
understanding which is extra-ordinary to poetry. Tlic relation of cause and 
effect (nimitra and natmifika) has to be accepted perforce. Otherwise there 
would be contradictions in the theory of the Mimamsa school, such as the 
following: 

1. The sequential difference between the printary meaning on (he one 
hand and the metaphorical or secondary meanings of (he same word on (he 
other would get reversed. 

2. The dictum that there is sequentially a greater degree of weakness 

in respect of the six semantic factors like directly stated expa'ssion (snui)y 
and indirectly indicative expression etc., gets disrupted. For. the .said 

dictum is supported only by the hypolhesis that there is a variety among causiil 
factors. Once the variety of causal factors is accepted, where is the point in 
frowning against us? 

There are other philosophers (grammarians) who subscribe to the theory 
that the sentence and its meaning arc both undivided wholes (sphofa). Even 
they cannot but follow the reasoning detailed above, when they have come 
down to the level of nescience or worldly usage. If on the other hand they 
should slick to the transcendental stage, we need only add here that it is not 
unknown to our author who has written a regular text-book on metaphysics 
called Taitvahka and who has proved therein that ‘All is Brahman’ or a 
non-duality of the Godhead. We might close the topic with this. 


Translated by K. Krishnamoonhy 
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SRYA^ORA : JSTAKAMSLA 
(2nd century) 


ihc Rudcihisr uuilvvs of Suiiskf it. ihc name of Asvaghosa Iciids the rcM as a great poci. 
liiii after him we have few writers who allain pociic eminence in any genre. Hie writers were 
.ill avowedly icligious and devotional ni Jidactk*. 

However, as .in c%i'cpiion we have Aryasdra. whose y<Trnirmv7/J or Ant lie logy of 
Htnthis;illv:i stories of sacritke is a icIignHis masier|ncce. Scholars like A.K. Warder take him 
10 he a y< >tingc r coni ai\\* irary of M *ii i eel a who wrote an c pi st Ic to K an is k a t he 1 hi rd (i n Ti het an 
rudiiion) in ilic 2iul ccntuiy a. u . 

Ill Sanskrit litcraiy liadition. AiyuNura is haikd as the father ol the ntmpri genre. TIte 
MiHlhisallva sioris*s depict how good and evil arc hcith active in life and yet htiw a would-be 
s.iuii would prefer to choose the htird puili ol Nuflcnng and self .sacrifice, thus overcoming 
^iie onsl.iiighi ol evil at least in ruturc lives 

Thicc such rubles huve been selected here. tlK* fiisl being the story of the tigress and 
liic UiHlhii^ntva. 1he lultei is h> ovcrwhclriH'il with compassion that he decides to offer his 
»wn Mesh and hliKMl to niitipalc the hunger ol the wild tigress. Tlic tragic story ends with the 
pi.Msc of the Omth I saliva by iliscrpics. t/r\m, el ai 

The second story is that of BixlliLsutiva bom as a great ape and facing Ihc evil of 
•ngriiiiiudc lor no fault of Ins own The ape saves man from certain ilcaih and goes to sleep 
iiuici llic man’s gumdunship. But the man is ready to see it dead so that he might devour 
tis flesh. Hut the ajx' wakes up in lime and gives him sound advice on the evil of (rcuchcry 
uiid Ihc Mipierne value of kindness and aflection. 

I’lio third I able relates to die Bixlhisatlva kxirn in a forest as the Ruru-deer, a species 
Mib u golden spoiled coal. Risking his own life, the Rum-deer rescues a sinking man in a 
ihnviv'd river, destre.s from him no favour hul silence on his idcniily. When the (jucen of the 
loud starts a search fur the RuruHlccr this person does not ihink twice about revealing the 
wlicrcubouts of his rescuer, because he is so allured by the money promised by the queen's 
nicn. This provides the deer an occasion for a discourse on righteousness. 

THE STORY OF THE TIGRESS 

Even in former births the Lord showed His innate, disinterested, and 
immense love lowards all creatures, and identified himself with all beings. 
For this reason we ought to have the utmost faith in Buddha, the Lord. This 
will be instanced by ihe following great perfonnance of the Lord in a previous 
birth, which has been celebrated by my guru, a venerator of the Three Jewels, 


From The JStahamSh hy J.S. Speyer, published by Oxford Univenity Pms, Loudon: IS95 
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an authority because of his thorough study of virtues, and beloved of his own 
f*unt by virtue of his religious practices. 

In the time that the Bodhisattva, who afterwards became our Lord, 
benefited the world by manifold outpourings of his compassion: gifts, kind 
words, succour, and similar blameless deeds of a wisdom-cultivating mind, 
quite in accordance with the excessive engagements to which he had bound 
himself, he took his birth in a most eminent and mighty family of Brihmanas, 
distinguished by the purity of their conduct owing to their attachment to their 
(religious) duties. Being purified by the jaiakarma and the other sacraments 
in due order, he grew up and in a short time, owing to the innate quickness 
of his understanding, the excellent aid in his studies, his eagerness for learning 
and his zeal, he obtained the mastership in the eighteen branches of science 
and in all the arts (kalQs) which were not incompatible with the castom of 
his family. 

5. 

To the Brahmanas he was (an authority) like the Holy Writ; to the 
Ksatriyas as venerable as a king; to (he masses he appeared like the 
embodied Thousand-eyed One; to those who longed for knowledge 
he was a heinful father. 

In consequence of his prosperous destiny (the result of merits 
formerly earned), a large store of wealth. dUtinction, and fame fell 
to his share. But the Bodhisattva look no delight in such things. His 
thoughts had been purified by his constant study of the Law, and he 
had become familiar with world renunciation. 

6 . 

Hts former behaviour had wholly cleared his mind, he saw the many 
kinds of sin which beset (worldly) pleasures. So he shook off the 
householder's state, as if it were an illness, and retired to some 
plateau, which he adorned by his presence. 

7. 

There, both by his detachment from the world and by his wisdom- 
brightened tranquillity, he confounded, as it were, the people in the 
world, who by attachment to bad occupations arc disinclined for the 
calmness of the wise. 

8 . 

His calmness full of friendliness spread about, it seems and 
penetrated into the hearts of the ferocious animals so as to make them 
ced.se injuring one another and live like ascetics. 

9. 

By dim of the pureness of his conduct, his seIf<ontrol, his 
contentment, and his compassion, he was no less a friend even to the 
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people in ihe world, who were unknown lo him, than all creatures 
were friends to him. 

10 . 

As he wanted Uttle, he did not know the art of hypocrisy, and he had 
abandoned the desire for gain, glory, and pleasures. So he caused 
even the deities to be propitious and worshipful towards him. 

11 . 

On the other hand, those whose affection he had gained (in his former 
state) by his virtues, hearing of his ascetic life, left their families and 
their relations and went up to him as to the embodied Salvation, in 
order to become his disciples. 

12 . 

He taught his disciples, as best he could, good conduct (Utah chastity, 
purification of the organs of .sense, constant attentiveness, detach¬ 
ment from the world, and the concentration of the mind to the 
meditation on friendliness^^rairrr) and the rest. 

Most of his numerous disciples attained perfection in consequence 
of his teaching, by which this holy road (to salvation) was established 
and people were put on the excellent path of world-renunciation. 
Now, the doors of evils being shut, as it were, but the ways of 
happiness widely opened like high roads, it once happened that (he 
Great-minded One (mahatma) was rambling along the shrubby 
caverns of the mountain well adapted to the practices of meditation 
(yoga), in order to enjoy at his case this existing order of things. 
Agita, his disciple at that time, accompanied him. 

13-15. 

Now, below in a caveni of the mountain, he beheld a young tigress 
that could scarcely move from the place, her strength being exhausted 
by the labour of whelping. Her sunken eyes and her emaciated belly 
betokened her hunger, and she was regarding her own offspring as 
food, who thirsting for the milk of her udders, had come near her, 
trusting their mother and fearless; but she brawled at them, as if they 
were strange to her, with prolonged harsh roarings. 

16-17. 

On seeing her. the Bodhisattva, though composed in mind, was 
shaken with compassion by the suffering of his fellow-creature, as 
the lord of the mountains (Mem) is by an earthquake. It is a wonder, 
how the compassionate, be their constancy ever so evident in the 
greatest suffering of their own, are touched by the grief, however 
small, of another! 
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And his powerful pity made him utter, agitation made him repeat to 
his pupil, the following words manifesting his eKCclIeni nature: 'My 
dear, my dear/' he exclaimed. 

18 . 

'Behold the worthlessness of santsdra ! I'his animal seeks to feed on 
her very own young onc.s. Hunger causes her to transgress love's law. 

ly. 

Alas! Fte upon the ferocity of sclf'lovc, that makes a mollicr wish 
to make her meal with the bodies of her own offspring! 

20 . 

‘Who ought lo foster the foe. whose name is self-love, by whom one 
may be contpcilcd to actions like this? 

*(io. then, ijuickly and look about for some means of appeasing her 
lumgiT. that she may not injure her young ones and herself. I too shall 
endeavour to avert her from that nish act.* The disciple promised lo 
do so. and went oU ai scatx h of food. Yet the Bodhisaitva had but 
used a pretext to turn him olf. He considered thu.s: 

21 

'Why should 1 search after meal from (he btxiy of another, whilst the 
whole of my own hotly is available? Not only is the getting of the 
meat in itself a matter of chance, but I should also lose the opportunity 
of doing my duty. 

'Further. 

22-24. 

'This bixJy being brute, frail, pithless, ungrateful, always impure, and 
a source of .surfcimg. he is not wise who should not rejoice at its being 
spent for the benefit of another. There arc but two things that make 
one disregard the grief of another: attachment to one\s own pleasure 
and the absence of the power of helping. But I cannot have pleasure, 
whilst another grieves, and I have the power to help; why should I 
be indifferent? And if. while being able to succour, I were to show 
indifference even lo an evildoer immersed in grief, my mind, I 
suppose, would feel the remorse for an evil deed, burning like shmbs 
caught by a great fire. 

25. 

‘Therefore. I will kill my miserable body by casting it down into the 
precipice, and with my corpse I shall preserve the tigress from killing 
her young ones and the young ones from dying by the teeth of their 
mother. 

'Even more, by so doing 
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26-29. 

'I set an example to those who long for the good of the world; I 
encourage the feeble; I rejoice those who understand the meaning of 
charity; I stimulate the virtuous; I cause disappointment to the great 
hosts of Mara, but gladness to those who love the Buddha-virtues; 
I confound the people who arc absorbed in selfishness and subdued 
by egotism and lusts; I give a token of faith to the adherents of the 
most excellent of vehicles, but ( fill with astonishment those who 
sneer at deeds of charity; I clear the high-way to Heaven in a manner 
pleasing to the charitable among men; atid ftnally that wish I yearned 
for, *'When may I have the opportunity of benefiting others with the 
offering of my own limbs?*'—I shall accomplish it now, and so 
acquire erelong Complete Wisdom. 

30-31. 

* Verily, os surely as this determination does not proceed from 
ambition, nor from thirst of glory, nor is a means of gaining Heaven 
or royal dignity, as surely as I do not care even for supreme and 
everlasting bliss for myself, but for securing the benefit of others: as 
surely may I gain by it the power of taking away and imparling for 
ever at the same time the world’s sorrow and ihc world’s happiness, 
Just as the sun takes away darkness and imparts light! 

32, 

‘Whether I .shall be remembered, when virtue is seen to be practiced, 
or made conspicuous, when the talc of my exploit is told; in every 
way may 1 constantly benefit the world and promote its happiness!* 

33. 

After so making up his mind, delighted at the thought that he was 
to de.stroy even his life for securing the benefit of others, to the 
amazement even of the calm minds of (he deities—he gave up his 
body. 

The sound of the Bodhisattva’s body falling down stirred the 
curiosity and the anger of the tigress. She desisted from her 
disposition of making a slaughter of her whelps, and cost her eyes 
all around. As soon as she perceived the lifeless body of the 
Bodhisattva. she rushed hastily upon it and commenced to devour it. 
But his disciple, coming back without meat, as he had got none, not 
seeing his teacher, looked about for his. Then he beheld that young 
tigress feeding on the lifeless body of the Bodhisattva. And the 
admiration of the extraordinary greatness of his performance driving 
back his emotions of sonx)w and pain, he probably gave a fair 
utterance to his veneration for his teacher's attachment to virtues by 
this mimologue: 
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34-37. 

*0h, how merciful the Great-minded One was to people afflicted by 
distress! How indifferent He was to His own welfare! How He has 
brought to perfection the virtuous conduct of the pious, and dashed 
to pieces the splendid glory of their advenaries ! How He has 
displayed, clinging to virtues. His heroic, fearless, and immense love! 
How His body, which was already precious for its virtue, has now 
forcibly been turned into a vessel of the highest veneration! And 
although by His innate kindness He was as patient as Earth, how 
intolerant He was of the suffering of others! And how my own 
roughness of mind is evidenced by the contrast of this splendid act 
of heroism of His! Verily, the creatures are not to be commiserated 
now. having got Him as their Protector, and Manmatha. forsooth, is 
now sighing away, being disturbed and in dread of defeat. 

'In every wa>. veneration be to that illustrious Great Being 
(mahdsativa) of exuberant compassion, of boundless goodness, the 
refuge of all creatures, yea, that Bodhisaltva for the sake of the 
creatures.' And he told the matter over to his fellow-disciples. 

38. 

Then his disciples and also the gandharvas, the yaksas, the snakes, 
and the chiefs of the devas, expressing by their countenance their 
admiration for his deed, covered the ground that held the treasure of 
his bones, with a profusion of wreaths, clothes, jewel omaments, and 
sandal powder 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT APE 

The virtuous grieve not so much for their own pain as for the loss of 
happiness incurred by their injurers. This will be taught now. 

There is a blessed region on one side of the Himavat. Its soil, pervaded 
with different metallic ores, might be called its body perfumed with lovely 
and various ointments; and its magnificent woods and forests constituted its 
upper garment, as it were, consisting in a mantle of dark silk. The slope and 
declivities of that landscape were adorned by their picturesque scenery, which 
harmonized the inequality of colours and shapes and combinations, so that 
they seemed to have been arranged purposely and with care. In this 
recreation-ground of the Vidyadharas, moistened by the waters of many 
mountain-streams passing through it, abounding with the dull and shrill noise 
of humming bees and caressed by lovely wukIs fanning its various trees with 
their beautiful flowers, fruits, and stems, the Bodhisattva was once, it is said, 
an ape of great size who lived alone. But even in that state he had not lost 
his consciousness of the dharma, be was grateful, noble-natured, and 
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endowed with great patience; and compassicm, as if retained by attachment, 
would never leave him. 

1 . 

The earth with its forests, its great mountains and its oceans perished 
many hundred times at the end of the yuga, either by water or fire 
or wind, but the great compassion of the Bodhisattva never perishes. 
Subsisting, then, like an ascetic, exclusively on the simple fare of 
leaves and fruits of the forest-trees, and showing pity in various 
circumstances and ways to such creatures as he met within the sphere 
of his power, the High-minded One lived in the said forest-region. 
Now, one time a certain man wandering about in all directions in 
search of a stray cow, lost his way, and being utterly unable to find 
out the regions of the sky. roamed at random, and reached that place. 
There, being exhausted by hunger, thirst, heat, and toil, and suffering 
from the fire of sorrow which blazed within his heart, he sal down 
at the foot of a tree, as if pressed down by the exceeding weight of 
his sadness. Looking around, he saw a number of very lawny 
fruits, which being ripe had fallen off. After enjoying them, 
a.s the hunger which tortured him much made them seem very sweet 
CO him. he felt a very strong desire to find out their origin; and looking 
sharply around on all sides, he discovered the tree from whence they 
came. This tree had its roots on the border of the sloping bank of a 
watcrt'all, and hung down its branches, loaded with very ripe fruits 
which gave them a tawny hue at their ends. Craving for those fruits, 
the man mounted to that slope, and climbing up the tinduka-irce, 
reached a branch with fruit overhanging the precipice. And his 
eagerness to get the fruit induced him to go along it to its very end. 

2 . 

Then on a sudden, that branch, hanging down, unable to bear its too 
heavy burden broke off with a noise and fell down, as if hewn with 
a hatchet. 

And with that branch he fell headlong in a large precipice surrounded 
on all sides by steep rock-walls, like a pit; but as he was protected 
by the leaves and plunged into deep water, he came off without 
breaking any of hts bones. After getting out of the water, he went 
about on all sides, looking out for some way by which he might 
escape, but saw none. As be found no outlet and realised that he must 
starve there very soon, he despaired of his life, and tortured by the 
heart-piercing dart of heavy sorrow burst into tears, that moistened 
his sad face. Overwhelmed by discouragement and painful thoughts, 
he lamented somewhat in this marmer. 
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3. 

*Down I fell into thus precipice in the midst of this forest remote from 
human approach. Who. however carefully seeking, may discover me, 
except Death? 

4. 

*Who will rescue me out of this place, into which I was precipitated, 
like a wild beast caught in a pil*faJI? No relations, no friends ha^ 
I near, only swarms of mosquitoes drinking my blood! 

5. 

'Alas, the night within this pit conceals from me the aspect of the 
universe. 1 shall no more sec the manifold loveliness of gardens, 
groves, arbours, and streams. No more the sky resplendent with its 
jewel ornament of widc*.scattcred stars. Thick darkness, like a night 
iji the dark half of the month, surrounds me.' 

Thus lamenting, that man passed there some days, feeding on the 
water and the tinduka-ftutis which had come down togctlier with 
himself. 

Now. that great ape wandering through that part of the forest with 
the purpose of taking his fotxJ. came to that place, beckoned as it were 
by the wind agitated branches of that tinduka-\ree. Climbing on it and 
looking over the waterfall, he perceived that matt lying there and in 
want of relief, and saw also his eyes and cheeks sunken, and his limbs 
emaciated, pale, and suffering from hunger. The wretched situation 
of the man roused the compassion of the great monkey, who setting 
aside the care for his meal, fixed his eyes intently on the man and 
in a human voice uttered this : 

6 . 

'Thou art in this precipice inaccessible to men. Well, tell me (hen. 
please, who thou an and by what cuu.se thou hast come (here." 
Then the man, casting up his eyes to the great ape. bowing his head 
and folding his hands as a supplicant, spoke: 

7-8. 

am a man, illustrious being. Having lost my way and roaming in 
the forest, 1 came into this distress, while seeking to get fruits from 
this tree. Befallen by this heavy calamity, while away from my 
friends and kindred, I beseech thee, protector of troops of monkeys, 
be also my protector.' 

These words succeeded in stirring the boundless pity of the Great 
Being. 

9. 

A person in distress, without friends or family to help him, imploring 
help with anxious looks and folded hands, would rouse compassion 
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in ihe heart even of his enemies: to the compassionate he is a great 
attraction. 

Then the Bodhisattva. pitying him. comforted him with kind words, 
such as ho could hardly expect in that time. 

to. 

*Be not afflicted, thinking thou hast lost thy strength by the fall into 
this precipice or that thou hast no relations to help thee. What those 
would do for thee. I will do it all. Do not fear.* 

And after these comforting words the Great Being provided the man 
with Undukas and other fruits. Then with the object of rescuing him. 
he went away to some other place, and exercised himself in climbing 
having on his back a stone of a man's weight. Having learnt the 
measure of his strength and convinced himself that he was able to 
bring up the man out of the waterfall, he dc.scended to the bottom 
of it. and moved by compassion, said these words to the man: 

11. 

'Come, climb upon my back and cling fast to me. while 1 shall bring 
out both thee and the usefulness of my body'. 

12 . 

'For the pious pronounce this to be the usefulness of the body, 
otherwise a worthless thing, that it may be employed by the wise as 
an instrument for benefiting our neighbour.* 

The other agreed, and after reverentially bowing to the ape. mounted 
on his back. 

13. 

So with that man on his back, stooping under the pain of the 
exceeding heaviness of his burden yet, owing to the intensity of his 
goodness, with unshaken firmness of mind, he succeeded in rescuing 
him, though with great difficulty. 

14. 

And having delivered him, he enjoyed (he highest gladness, but was 
so exhausted, that he walked with an unstable and tottering step, and 
chose some ctoud*black slab of stone to lie upon, that he might take 
his rest. 

Pure-heaned as he was and being his benefactor, the Bodhisattva did 
not suspect danger from the part of that man, and trustingly said to 
him: 

15-16. 

'This part of the forest being easily accessible, is exposed to the free 
course of ferocious animals. Therefore, that nobody may kill me and 
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his own future happiness by a sudden anack, while I am taking my 
rest from fatigue* thou must carefully look out in all directions and 
keep guard over me and thyself. My body is utterly tired, and I want 
to sleep a little while.' 

The man promised to do so. Assuming the frank language of honesty, 
he said: 'Sleep, sir. as long as you like, and may your awaking be 
glad! I stay here, keeping guard over you.' But when the Great Being, 
in consequence of his fatigue had fallen asleep, he conceived wicked 
thoughts within his mind. 

17 . 

'Roots to be obtained with hard effort or forest fruits offered by 
chance are my livelihood here. How can my emaciated body sustain 
life by them? How much less, recover its strength? 

18. 

'And how shall 1 succeed in traversing this wilderness hard to pass, 
if I am infirm? Yet, in the body of this ape I should have food amply 
sufficient to get out of this troublesome wilderness. 

19. 

'Although he tizs done good to me. I may feed on him, I may, for 
he has been created such a being. 1 may, for here the rules given for 
times of distress are applicable, to be sure. For this reason I have to 
get my provisions from his body.' 

20 . 

'But I am only able to kill him while he is sleeping the profound and 
quiet sleep of trustfulness. For if he were to be attacked in open fight, 
even a lion would not be assured of victory. 

'Therefore, there is no time to lose now.' Having thus made up his 
mind, that scoundrel, troubled in his thoughts by sinful lust which 
had destroyed within him his gratitude, his consciousness of the 
moral precepts, and even his tender innate feeling of compassion, not 
minding his great weakness of body, and listening only to his extreme 
desire to perform that vile action, took a stone, and made it fall 
straight down on the head of the great ape. 

21 - 22 . 

But, being sent by a hand trembling with weakness and hastily, 
because of his great cupidity, that stone, flung with the desire of 
sending the monkey to the ctmiplete sleep (of death), desu'oyed his 
sleep. It did not strike him with its whole weight so that it did not 
dash his head to pieces; it only bruised it with one of its edges, and 
fell down on the earth with a thundering noise. 
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23-24, 

The Bodhisactva. whose head had been injured by the stone, Jumped 
up hastily; and looking around him (hat he might discover his injurer, 
saw nobody else but that very man who stood before him in the 
attitude of shame, confounded, timid, perplexed, and dejected, 
betraying his confusion by the ash-pale colour of his face, which had 
lost its brightness; sudden fright had dried up his throat, drops of 
sweat covered his body, and he did not venture to lift up his eyes. 
As soon as the great ape realised that the man himself was the 
evildoer, without minding the pain of his wound any longer, he fell 
himself utterly moved. He did not become angry, nor was he subdued 
by (he sinful feeling of wrath. He was rather affected with 
compassion for him who. disregarding his own happiness, had 
committed that exceedingly vile deed. Looking at him with eyes wet 
with (ears, he lamented over the man, saying: 

25-26. 

'Friend, how hast thou, a man, been capable of doing an action like 
this? How couldst thou conceive it? How undertake it? Thou, who 
wast bound to oppose with heroic valour any foe whosoever eager 
to hurt me would have assailed me!' 

27. 

'If I felt something like pride, thinking I performed a deed hard to 
be done, thou hast cast away from me that idea of haughtiness, having 
done something stilt more difficult to do.' 

28. 

'After being brought back from the other world, from the mouth of 
Death, as it were, thou, scarcely saved from one precipice, hast fallen 
into another, in truth!' 

29. 

'Fie upon ignorance, that vile and most cruel thing! for it is ignorance 
that throws the miserable creatures into distress, (deceiving them) 
with (false) hope of prosperity. 

30-31. 

'Thou hast ruined thyself, kindled the fire of sorrow in me, obscured 
the splendour of thy reputation, obstructed thy loimer love of virtues, 
and destroyed thy trustworthiness, having become a mark for (the 
arrows oD reproach. What great profit, then, didst thou expect by 
acting in that manner?* 

32. 

'The pain of this wound does not grieve me so much as this thought 
which makes my mind suffer, that it is on account of me that thou 
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hast plunged into evil, but that I have not the power of wiping off 
that sin/ 

33-34. 

'Well then, go with me, keeping by my side, but mind to be always 
in my sight, for ihou art much to be distrusted. I will conduct thee 
out of this forest, the abode of manifold dangers, again into the path 
which leads to the dwellings of men. lest roaming alone in this forest, 
emaciated and ignorant of the way. thou shouldst be assailed by 
somebody who. hurting thee, would make fruitless my labour spent 
in thy behalf/ 

So commiserating that man. the High-minded One conducted him to 
the border of the inhabited region, and having put him on his way. 
said again: 

35. 

'Thou hast reached the habitations of men. friend; now thou mayst 
leave this forest-region with its fearful thickets and wildernesses. I 
bid thee a happy journey and wish that thou mayst endeavour to avoid 
evil actions. For the harvest of their evil results is an extremely 
painful time.' 

So the great ape pitying the man. instructed him as if he were his 
disciple; after which he went back to his abode in the forest. But the 
man who had attempted that exceedingly vile and sinful deed, 
tortured by the blazing fire of remorse, was on a sudden struck with 
a dreadful attack of leprosy. His Figure became changed, his skin was 
spotted with vesicles which, becoming ulcers and bursting, wetted 
his body with their matter, and made it putrid in a high degree. To 
whatever country he came, he was an object of horror to men; so 
hideous was his distorted form; neither by his appearance did he 
resemble a human being nor by his changed voice, indicative of his 
pain. And people, thinking him to be the embodied Devil, drove him 
away, threatening him with uplifted clods and clubs and harsh words 
of menace. One time, roaming about in some forest, he was seen by 
a certain king who was hunting there. On perceiving his most horrible 
appearance —for he looked like a preta, the dirty remains of his 
garments having at last dropped off. so that he had hardly enough 
to cover his shame— that king, affected with curiosity mingled with 
fear, asked him thus: 

36-37. 

'Thy body is disfigured by leprosy, thy skin spotted with ulcers; thou 
art pale, emaciated, miserable; thy hair is dirty with^dust. Who art 
thou? Art thou a preta, or a goblin, or the embodied Devil, or a 
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putana ? Or if one out of the number of sicknesses, which ait thou 
who displayest the assemblage of many diseases?’ 

Upon which the other, bowing to the prince, answered in a faltering 
tone: ’I am a man, great king, not a spirit.' And being asked again 
by the king, how he had come into that state, he confessed to him 
his wicked deed, and added these words: 

38. 

'This .suffering here is only the blossom of the tree sown by that 
treacherous deed against my friend. 0. surely, its fruit will be still 
more miserable tlian this! 

39. 

'Therefore, you ought to consider a treacherous deed against a friend 
as your foe. With kindhcartedncss you must look upon friends, who 
are kindheaned towards you! 

40. 

'Those who adopt a hostile behaviour against their friends, come into 
such a wretched state already in this world. From hence you may infer 
what will be in the other world the fate of those who. sullied in their 
mind by covetousness and other vices, attempted the life of their 
friends. 

41. 

'He, on the other hand, whose mind is pervaded with kindness and 
afTection for his friends, obtains a good reputation, is trusted by his 
friends and enjoys their benefits. He will possess gladness of mind 
and the virtue of humility, his enemies will consider him a man hard 
to offend, and finally he will gain residence in Heaven. 

42. 

'Thus knowing the power and the consequences of good and evil 
behaviour with respect to friends, O king, hold fast to the road 
followed by the virtuous. He who goes along on this will attain 
happiness.* 

In this manner, then, the virtuous grieve not so much for their own 
pain as for the loss of happiness incurred by their injurers. (So is to 
be said, when discoursing on the great-mindedness of the Tathagata, 
and when treating of listening with attention to the preaching of the 
Law; likewise when dealing with the subjects of forbearance and 
faithfulness towards friends; also when demonstrating the sinriilness 
of evil deeds.) 

THE STORY OF THE RURU-DEER 

To the virtuous no suffering exists but th^ of others it is this they cannot 
bear, not their own suffering, as will be taught by the following: 
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One time the Bodhisattva, it is said, lived in the forest as a ruru-tJecT. 
He had his residence in a remote part of a large wilderness, far from the paths 
of men and overgrown with a rich, manifold vegetation. There were a great 
number of sals, hakulas, piyalas, hintalas, tamalas, nakfamdtas, of vidula and 
nikula reeds and of shrubs; thickets of simsapas, taniSas, Samis, palaSa, Sakas 
of kuSa-gtdiSS, bamboo and reeds encumbered it; kadambas, sargas, argunas, 
dhavas, khadiras, and kutagas abounded in it; and the outstretched branches 
of many trees were covered as if by a veil with the tendrils of manifold plants. 
It was the abode of a great many forest-animals: deer of (he ruru, pri^ata and 
Srimara varieties, yaks, elephants, gavaya^oxen, buffaloes, antelopes of the 
harina and the nyahku kind, boars, panthers, hyenas, tigers, wolves, lions, 
bears and others. Among them that rur^^-deer was conspicuous by its hue 
brilliatit like pure gold and the very soft hair of his body, which was moreover 
adorned and resplendent with spots of different lovely colours, shining like 
mbies, sapphires. emerald.s, and beryls. With his large blue eyes of 
incomparable mildness and brightness, with his horns and hoofs endowed 
with a soft splendour, as if (hey were made of precious stones, that ruru-deer 
of surpassing beauty had the appearance of a moving treasury of jewels. Then, 
knowing his body to be a much desirable object and being aware of the pitiless 
nature of man, he liked to frequent such forest-tracks as were free from human 
intercourse, and in consequence of his keen intellect, was careful lo avoid 
such places as were unsafe by the artifices of huntsmen, their traps, nets, 
snares, holes, limc-lwigs. and the seeds and other food they strew down. 
Moreover, he warned also the animals who followed after him to avoid them. 
He exercised his rule over them like a teacher, like a father. 

1. 

Where on earth will not people, longing for their happiness, honour 
the combination of paramount beauty and paramount intelligence, 
hallowed by accomplished good actions? 

Now once upon a time it happened that the Highmtnded One. residing 
in that wild part of the forest, heard cries for help uttered by some 
man who was being carried away by the current of a rapid stream 
flowing near and lately swollen by the rains. 

2 . 

'The rapid and swollen stream carries me away, and there is nobody 
to help, no vessel to take me. come to me. pitiful people; come 
quickly to rescue a wretch.' 

3. 

*My arms, exhausted from fatigue, are not able to keep my body on 
the water, and nowhere can I find a ford. Help me then and soon, 
there is no time to lose.* 

These piteous cries of distress struck the Bodhisattva, and as if he 
were wounded by them in his heart, he rushed out of the thicket, 
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exclaiming those comfoning words he had been wont to use in 
hundreds of previous existences and by which he had banished fear, 
grief, sadness, and fatigue. So even now he succeeded in bringing 
forth the words *do not fear! do not fear!* in plain human voice 
repeatedly and loudly. And coming out of the forest he saw from afar 
that man, like a precious present brought to him by the stream. 

4. 

Then, resolved upon rescuing him and without minding the risk of 
his own life, he entered the river that was running with tremendous 
rapidity, like a brave warrior disturbing a hostile army. 

5. 

He placed himself across hi.s way. then told him to cling fast to him. 
And the man. who was in the paroxy.sm of fear and had almost lost 
the power of his limbs, his strength being exhausted, climbed on his 
bock. 

6 . 

Nevertheless, though he was mounted by the man and forced out of 
his way by the violence of the current, the paramount excellence of 
his nature enabled him to keep hLs great vigour intact, and he reached 
the riverbank according to the wish of that man, 

7. 

Having brought the man to the riverside and dispelled his weariness 
and pain, obtaining by this a very great rejoicing him.self. he warmed 
his cold limbs with the warmth of his own body, then dismissed him. 
'Go/ he said, showing him the way. 

This marvellous propensity for affording succour, such as is 
unparalleled in affectionate relations and friends, touched the man to 
the quick, and the beautiful shape of the rmr^-deer roused his 
admiration and respect. Bowing his head to him, he addressed him 
with kind words like these: 

8 - 10 . 

'No friend from childhood nor kinsman is capable of perfonning such 
a deed as thou hast done for me. This life of mine, therefore, i.s thine. 
If it were to be spent for some matter of thy interest, however small, 

I would esteem myself highly favoured. Why, procure me that favour 
by ordering me to do something for thee, tn whatever respect Thy 
Honour thinks me ftt for employment.* 

In reply to thi.s the Bodhisattva said approvingly: 

11 . 

'Gratitude is not at all to be wondered at in a gentleman. For this 
quality proceeds from ht$ very nature. But seeing the corruptness of 
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the world, even gratitude is nowadays reckoned among the virtues.* 
*For this reason, 1 cell thee this. Let thy grateful disposition not induce 
thee to relate to anybody, that thou wast rescued by such an 
extraordinary animal. My beautiful figure makes me too desirable a 
prey. Lo, as a rule, the hearts of men, owing to their great 
covetousness, possess little mercy or self-restraint.' 

12 . 

'Therefore, take care to guard both ihy own good properties and me. 
A treacherous behaviour towards a friend never tends to bliss.' 
'Do not either trouble thy mind by anger because I speak so to thee. 
I am but a deer, unskilled in the deceitful politeness of men. 
Moreover*. 

13. 

'It i.s the fault of such people as are clever in fallacy and possess the 
talent of assuming a show of feigned honesty that even those whose 
honesty is sincere are looked at with suspicion.' 

'So then, thou wilt please me by doing as I said.* And the man 
promised to do so. and after bowing to the Great Being and 
circumambulating him, set out for his home. 

Now at that time (here lived in that country a queen of some king 
who saw true dreams. Whatever extraordinary dream she dreamt was 
realised. One time, being asleep she had this dream about day-break. 
She saw a ruru-detr of resplendent brilliancy, shining like a heap of 
jewels of every kind, standing on a ihrone and surrounded by the king 
and his assembly, preaching the Law in a human voice of an articulate 
and distinct sound. Affected with astonishment .she awoke with the 
beating of drums which were to arouse her husband from sleep. And 
she took the first opportunity to go and sec the king, who kindly 
received her not only with the honour she deserved but also with 
solicitous affection. 

14. 

Then she, who.se bright eyes enlarged with astonishment and whose 
lovely cheeks were trembling from gladness, presented her lord with 
the account of that marvellous dream as with a gift of homage. 
When she had told her wonderful dream to the king, she added this 
earnest request. 

15. 

'Therefore, my lord, pray endeavour to obtain that deer. Adorned 
with this jewel-deer, your zenSna would be as resplendent as the sky 
with the Deer-asterism.'* 


Vi2. Mrgasiras, corresponding with the head of Orion. 
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The king, who trusted by experience the visions of her dreams, 
readily complied with her desire, partly that he might do something 
agreeable to her, partly becasue he himself was ccvivetous of 
obtaining that jewel-deer. Accordingly he ordered all his huntsmen 
to search for that deer, and had this proclamation made public in his 
capita] day after day: 

16. 

‘There exists a deer gold-skinned and spotted with various colours 
shining like hundreds of jewels. It is celebrated in the holy texts and 
some have got the sight of it. Whosoever will show that deer, to him 
the king gives a very rich village and full ten lovely women.' 
Now the man (who had been rescued by the Bodhisattva) heard that 
proclamation again and again. 

17. 

As he was poor, the reflection on the sufferings of poverty afflicted 
his heart, but on the other hand he kept in mind the great benefit ho 
had received from the rurii-deer. Distracted by cupidity and 
gratitude, he was moved in both directions as in a swing by different 
considerations like these: 

'What, then have I to do now? Shall I have regard to Virtue or 
Wealth? Shall I keep (he promise to my benefactor rather than the 
duty of sustaining my family? Which must I esteem most highly, the 
other world or this? Which must I follow, the conduct of the pious 
or rather that of the world? Shall i strive after riches or rather after 
such good as is cherished by the virtuous? Whether to mind the 
present time or (he time hereafter?' At last his mind disturbed by 
covetousness came to this conclusion. Tf I have once obtained great 
wealth,' so he thought, * I shall be able by means of these riches to 
gain, while enjoying the pleasures of this world, also happiness in 
the other world, being intent on honouring my kinsmen and friends, 
guests and mendicants.* Having so resolved, putting out of his mind 
the benefit of the rMru-deer, he went up to the king and said'T, Your 
Majesty, know that excellent deer and his dwelling-place. Pray, tell 
me to whom 1 shall show him.' On hearing this, the king much 
rejoiced answered him, ' Well, friend, show him to myself/ and 
putting on his huntingdress left his capital accompanied by a large 
body of his army. Conducted by the man. he went to the aforesaid 
riverside. Then he encircled the forest adjoining it with the whole of 
his forces, but himself bearing his bow, wearing his finger-guard and 
surrounded by a select number of resolute and faithful men entered 
the thicket, being shown the way by that man. As they went onward, 
the man discovering the ruru-decr who quietly and unsuspectingly 
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was staying in his forest, showed him to the king exclaiming: 'Here, 
here is that precious deer. Your Majesty. May Your Majesty deign 
to look at him and be careful.* 

18 . 

So saying he raised his arm. eager as he was to point at the deer, and 
lo his hand fell down off his arm, as if it had been cut off with a sword. 

19 . 

Indeed, when directed at such objects hallowed by their extraordinary 
performances, one's actions come immediately to ripeness, provided 
that they are of consequence and there is but little to counterbalance 
them. 

Then the king, curious to get the sight of the ruru-deer, let his eyes 
pass along the way shown by the man. 

20 . 

And in the midst of that wood, dark as clouds newly formed, he 
perceived a body shining with the lustre of a treasury of jewels, and 
saw that deer, dear by his illustrious properties. So does the Hre of 
lightning appear out of the womb of the cloud. 

21 . 

Charmed by the beauty of his figure, the king, eagerly desirous of 
catching him. immediately curved his bow, made the arrow bite its 
string and went up to him that he might hit him. 

But the Bodhisattva on hearing the noise of people on every side, had 
thereby concluded that be must have been surrounded to be sure. 
Afterwards perceiving the king coming up ready to shoot off his 
arrow at him. he understood there was no opportunity for running 
away. Then he uttered distinct articulate language, addressing the 
king in a human voice. 

22 - 23 . 

*Stop a moment, mighty prince, do not hit me, hero among men! Pray, 
first satisfy my curiosity, and tell me this. Who may have discovered 
my abode to thee, far as it is from the paths of men. saying that I, 
such a deer, dwell in this thicket?* 

The king, touched by this wonderful address in a human voice and 
taking still more interest in him. showed him that man with the point 
of his arrow. 'This man,' he said, *has disclosed thy extremely 
marvellous person to us.* But the Bodhisattva knowing again that 
man, spoke disapprovingly: Tie upon him! 

24 - 25 . 

'It is a true saying, in truth "better is it to take a log out of Che water 
than to save an ungrateful person from it*' In this manner he returns 
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that exertion made in his behalf! How is it that he did not see that 
he destroyed his own happiness, too, at the same time?* 

Now the king, being curious to know what he might thus reproach, 
vividly said to the ruru-deet: 

26 - 27 . 

*On hearing thee censure somebody without catching the meaning 
of thy obscure words or knowing with respect of whom thou spokest 
them, my mind is somewhat alarmed. Therefore, tell me. wonderful 
deer, who is he on whose account thou speakest so? Is it a man or 
a spirit, a bird or perhaps a forest animal?' 

The Bodhisattva spoke: 

28. 

*No desire of blaming prompted me, O king to this utterance, but 
becoming aware of this blame-deserving action, I spoke sharp words 
in order to prevent him from attempting to do such a thing again.' 

29 . 

*For who would like to use harsh language to those who have 
committed a sin, strewing, so to speak, salt upon the wound of their 
fault? But even to his beloved son a physician is obliged to apply such 
medical treatment as is made necessary by his illness.' 

30 . 

‘He whom 1, moved by pity, rescued, when he was carried off by the 
current, is the man who made this danger arise for me, O best of men. 
Indeed, intercourse with wicked people does not tend to bliss.* 
Then the king, casting on that man a stem look expressive of harsh 
reproach, asked him: *Oh, in truth, wast thou rescued before from 
such a distress by this deer?’ And the man, who was pale and 
perspired with fear, sorrow, and dejection, answered in a low tone 
of shame: *Yes, I was.' Upon which the king revealingly exclaimed: 
'Fie upon thee!' and placing the arrow on the bowstring he continued: 
'Do not think it a trifle! 

31 . 

'He whose heart was not even softened by an exertion like that 
employed in thy behalf, is a vile representative of his fellow-creatures 
and brings them into dishonour. Why should this lowest of men live 
any longer?* 

With these words he grasped his bow in the middle and bent it in order 
to kill him. But the BodNsattva, overpowered by his great 
compassion, placed himself between, saying to the king: 'Stop, Your 
Majesty, stop, do not strike one already stricken ! 
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32. 

*At the veiy moment that he listened to the culpable enticement of 
Cupidity, his enemy, at that moment surely, be was mined both in 
this world, because of the loss of his good name, and in the next too, 
his righteousness being destroyed ! 

33. 

'Yea, in this way, when their soundness of mind has faded aw^y in 
consequence of unbearable sufferings, men fall into calamities, being 
allured by the prospect of rich profit, like foolish moths attracted by 
the shining of a light.* 

34. 

*Thou must, therefore, rather pity him and restrain thy wrath. And 
if he wanted to obtain something by so acting, let not his rash deed 
lack that reward. For lo, I am standing here with bent head awaiting 
thy orders. * 

This merciful and sincere desire to reward even the man who had ill- 
treated him excited the highest surprise of the king. His heart became 
converted, and looking up with veneration to the ruru-deer, he 
exclaimed: 'Well said, well said, holy being. 

35. 

'Verily, showing such mercy to him whose cruel offence against thee 
is evident, thou ait a human being by thy properties, we do bear but 
the shape of men. 

36. 

'Further, since thou deemest this knave worth commiseration, and 
since he has been the cause of my seeing a virtuous person, 1 give 
him the wealth he coveted and to thee the permission to go freely 
in (his kingdom wherever it pleases thee.* 

The ruru-deer said: *1 accept this royal boon, illustrious king, which 
is not given in vain. Therefore, deign to give me thy orders, that our 
meeting here may afford thee profit and that I may be of some use 
to thee.* Then the king made the ruru-deer mount his royal chariot, 
worshipping him like his teacher, and led him with great pomp to his 
capital. And having given him the reception due to a guest and invited 
him to place himself on the royal throne, he with his wives and the 
whole retinue of his ofTicers exhorted him to preach the Law, and 
raising his eyes to him with a kind expression of gladness mixed with 
reverence, entreated him in this manner: 

37. 

"There is a great divenity of opinions among men concerning the 
Law, but thou possesses! the certainty about the Law. Deign, 
therefore, to preach it to us.' 
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Upon which the Bodhisattva raised his voice and preached the Law 
to the king and his royal assembly in words distinctly spoken in a 
soft tone and elegantly composed. 

38 . 

*Of the Law with the manifold performances depending on it and 
with its subdivisions: abstaining from injuring others, from theft, this, 
I believe, is the brief summary “ Mercy to the creatures.*' 

"Look here, illustrious prince. 

39 . 

"If mercy to all creatures should make men hold them like themselves 
or their own family, whose heart would ever cherish the baleful desire 
for wickedness?* 


40 . 

"But the lack of mercy is to men the cause of the greatest disturbance, 
as it corrupts the action of their minds and words and bodies no less 
with respect to their family than to strangers." 

41 . 


"For this reason he who strives for Righteousness ought Co keep to 
mercy, which will yield rich profit. Mercy, indeed, engenders virtues, 
as a fructifying rain makes the crops grow." 

42 . 


"Mercy, possessing a man's mind, destroys in it the passion for 
injuring one's neighbour; and his mind being pure, neither his speech 
nor his body will be perverted. So the love of one's neighbour's good 
always increases and becomes the source of many other virtues: 
charity, forbearance, and so on, which are followed by gladness of 
mind and are conducive to reputation.' 

43 . 

"The merciful one does not arouse apprehension in the mind of others 
because of his tranquillity. Owing to his mercy, everybody will hold 
him a person to be trusted, as if he were their kinsman. No agitation 
of passion will seize him whose heart has be^ made firm by mercy, 
nor does the rire of anger blaze within his mind which enjoys the 
coolness of water, thanks to mercy." 


44 . 

'Why use many words? For this reason the wise Hrmly believe that 
in Mercy the whole of Righteousness is contained. What virtue, 
indeed, cherished by the pious does there exist which is not the 
consequence of Mercy? Having this in mind, be intent on ever 
fortifying thy mercy to all people, holding them like thy son, like 
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thyself; and winning by thy pious conduct the hearts of thy people, 
mayst thou glorify thy royalty!’ 

Then the king praised these words of the ruru-dcer, and with his 
townsmen and landsmen became intent on acting up to the Law of 
Righteousness. And he granted security to all quadrupeds and birds. 
In this manner, then, for the virtuous no suffering exists but that of 
others. It is this they cannot bear, not their own suffering. 



SOMAPRABHA SDRI: YA^ASTILAKA-CAMPU 

(10th century a. d.) 


The extract that follows is from Yaxostitaka written by Somaprabha Stn, a Jaina scholar of 
the Digunibara sect, in a. o. 959. This is an extensive work in eight chapters and relates the 
Icgcrwj of Ya^odhara, the lord of Avanti. The story goes that Yasodhara fell a victim to the 
machinations of his wife. His death and repeated rc-binhs. his conversion to the )aina faith 
and his salvation are dcNcribcd in proper sequence in the book. 

There is nothing new in the plot, but Somaprabha's handling of it proves his ability as 
a story teller. Unfortunalcfy this has been overshadowed by elaborate pedantic discussions. 
In spite of all these defects YasasalakacampQ rates high as romantic prose literature, 
interspersed with lengthy rhythmic verses. 

As difficult it is to restore concentration to a deflected mind, as it is to raise up a 
collapsed mansion. To debase one's thoughts from lofty heights is easy; but difficult to elevate 
them again even with effort, even as it is easy to pull down the mountain crests but well high 
impossible to put them back. 

There is a well-known saying of the wise that obstacles abound on the virtuous path. 

Scriptural discipline can hardly 

restrain one*s mind from sensual pleasures 

even as the fibre of a lotus stalk cannot rein in 

an elephant in rut. Like an armour that 

affords no protection to a coward. 

whose mind is not steady, austerities 

that only distress the body are of no help. 

Like mercury bubbling when heated on fire, a 
person distracted can never remain 
steady even for an instant for meditation. 

A group of aspirants during their 

practice of austerities, will find it difficult 

to bring their mind away from sensual thoughts 

like bringing a herd of wild elephants 

away from the forest. The chief preceptor will (Ind 

himself unable to restrain the senses of the 

disciples whose undisciplined minds are not fully cultivated 

as a trainer would a herd of wild elephants, 

yet untrained. 
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Preceptors will command respect only 
as long as their intellect is disciplined 
and mature; 

And the venom of woman's sight 
does not find entry into their mind. 

As long as one's heart is not attracted 
by the allurements of youthful damsels 
only so long will one be able to discern 
the truth in the scriptures or the means 
of attaining liberation. 

To one who is associated with women 
In vain arc the words of a teacher 
How can such words be effective 
when they fall on the ears deafened 
by the waves in the flood of women's 
words of sweet dalliance. 

It is no wonder that by association 
even the good traits turn bad; 

The ambrosia present in women's lips 
docs indeed disturb one's senses. 

It is amazing indeed that 

he who has been rendered weak 

by the wiles of women's amorous glance, 

starts seeing paramours 

even among his elders, friends and kin. 

Hence, the wise, 
mature in mind 
proclaim two means 
for salvation; 

One, refraining from looking at women 

and the other, conditioning of the body by austerities. 

Reflecting thus, deciding that the cremation ground is unsuitable for 
stay because of its many obstacles and after taking a few steps he saw the 
forest surrounding the cremation ground, the sky brightly lit by the leaping 
flames of a raging ftre. 

Said he to himself; 

Ah, look at the forest of the ancestors, the abode of all that is 
inauspicious and distressing ! Why? 
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It’s massed with heaps of broken bones 
as if they are the frightening bits of tusks 
plucked out of the wild elephant-Death ! 

It's strewn with numerous skulls 
resembling the froth of vomit 
brought out by the crocodile-Death ! 

It's festooned all over with matted hair 
like the nets spread for his sport 
by the Hunter-Death 

It's coated with layers of ash 
symbolising the plucked feathers 
of an ill-omened albino crow-Death. 

Blessed are you with a body suited 
to attain the glory of liberation. 

This body of mine, cursed by 
the female gender, is not. 

Foreswear, therefore, your hankering for me 
and seek union with the Lady of Emancipation. 

Thus, she who had overcome the fear of death because of her knowledge 
of the Supreme truth looked at his face, afflicted his mind at birth. 

Moreover, 

Only in tasks performed by the body 
does the distinction of male or female arise, 
but in tasks performed by the mind 
a woman is superior and the man but ordinary. 

King Miridatta on being advised of the arrival of the ascetic pair by the 
doorkeeper, became extremely elated in his mind, like the swelling tides of 
the ocean at the rise of the star Certius. He shed the impurities in his eyes 
at their sight even as the firmament sheds its darkness at the rise of the Sun. 
All his senses were suffused with a feeling of compassion, as happens to a 
great man sanctified by the teachings of fina. He dispelled the darkness from 
his mind, as a seeker after liberation, by dint of his meditation, would banish 
ignorance. 

With a graceful gesture of his eyebrow that moved like the bar of a 
balance which meted out favour or punishment to his vassals depending on 
his mood of pleasure or displeasure he cleared the crowd from within the court 
hall. With his tender eyel^hes. dense with drops of moisture caused by the 
copious flow of tears of joy, his mind filled with intense wonder, he said to 
himself! 

How is it that my mind, burdened with the aftermath of terrible deeds 
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of cruelty, becomes calm again and again, as if it has panaken of the nectar 
draught ? How is it that my mind revels with joy as if I am meeting near and 
dear ones after a long separation? How is it that my heart-beats slow down 
as if [ am meeting someone of long intimacy? Could these be the twins of 
my sister, of whom I have heard from Revataka. a well-known old family 
friend, who even when my sister was young, had surprisingly taken to 
austerities? How is that these senses, even meeting dear ones not seen earlier, 
get aroused like the blazing redness of the horizon caused by the rising sun 
at dawn? 

And the way he looked after the people, how shall 1 describe it? 

At the season of sowing seeds, he compels labour to work, he collects 

his dues, even as the seeds sprout. 

When it is lime to harvest, again he fleeces them; 

And distress caused by troops is indeed reckless. 

The king, closing his ears, spoke calmly; 

you wicked hypocrite ! How dare you speak to me. ill of that great 
man endowed with all the great qualities of love ?* 

The cheat replied. 

Oh Sir, in matters beyond the reach of eyes, despatch of spies and 
enquiries constitute the two eyes of a king. Like a blind man. you are without 
eyes. Influenced by prejudice or by a desire to hear what is pleasing to the 
mind, one's mind often gets confounded. As has been cited in books: 

When the king does not have a pair of eyes 
in the form of spies or counsel 
his kingdom is like milk of a blind man. 
his minister being a cat that roams. 

Sir. to one who enjoys soup of the meal, of what avail is abstention from 
flesh? To one who eats of the human skull, how will the sight of hair inhibit 
his taste; why will a man skilled to rob people in a city even think of retiring 
to a forest ? One who is sexually aroused at the sight of his own mother 
unclad, will he remain unaffected when he sees another's mother disrobed ? 

One who eats beings alive 

what pity will he have towards the dead? 

One who sacrifices his own child 
will he show mercy to another's ? 

O King, it is indeed hard to give up one's innate nature. Even when well 
nourished, a baby serpent will not desist from acts of violence; even under 
vows of austerity a cat cannot renounce its cruelty; even when observing a 
fast unto death will an old trickster cease to think of ways of cheating others? 
Even when caught in the jaws of death, a hunter never abandons thoughts 
of deceit. 
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What is one's nature 
it's difficult for one to shed. 

Even when taught a hundred times 
A monkey can never lose its waywardness. 

O king ! Lineage, education, character, ability to protect one from 
danger— these endear a servant to his master. 

His father is bom in the lineage of a trader 
His mother, a daughter of lowly caste 
His wife, an adultress with five lovers 
How can he be said to be of good descent ? 

Even with such a despicable background, he has the arrogance to think: 
am the king". He stays on an equal footing with princes bom of noble 
lineage but who have lost their character; he has the honour of being greeted 
by you getting up from your seat. He gets greetings from his kin, obeisance 
from your vassals and reverence from the great men of the realm. To which 
person with wisdom will it not cause distress, such arrogant conduct, which 
is like the deep hurt of an arrow piercing one's heart? 

Because of support to the wicked 
and neglect of the good 
the Goddess of prosperity is in danger 
like a timid doe trapped between 
a wild elephant and a hill. 

Oh sir. we hear of the dangers caused to kings by such support to the 
wicked and neglect of the good. For instance, in the kingdom of Kaliiiga. a 
king named Anahga, because of his army commander Divakiiti who harassed 
his vassals, was stoned to death with limps of mud by the enraged populace. 
In Kerala, King Karala was killed by a priest coming from a lowly caste; in 
Vaiigala, King Mahgala was killed by a minister bom of mixed caste; in 
Kratha Kou^ika King K2ma got killed by his heir bom of a prostitute; in the 
kingdom of Vahga, King Sphulihga met his death because he slighted his 
minister who was well qualified. In Magadha, King Makaradhwaja died 
because of his neglect of his noble priest. In Kouhga King Kurariga was killed 
beause of his scorn for his army commander who was competent; in Cedi, 
King Nadisa though worthy of praise from his people, had to die as he 
withheld succession to his first son and heir. Oh, Lord, though your valour 
is great, yet 
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The valour of the valiant becomes effective 
only when it is properly employed. 

The rays of the sun makes a gem scintillate 
but have no effect on a piece of stone. 

O king, one's glory, though worthy of respect from all really sparkles 
only when it is embellished with learning; like a well-bred lady, remaining 
in her own place, it evokes respect from one and all. This one (the minister) 
is, however, like an artificial gem though he looks like a real one from outside. 

Sir, by gratification, riches, even if one has no claim, become like an 
unwed maid, the entitlement of even those who appear unexpectedly; not so, 
learning even with great efforts, if the teacher is not served with devotion, 
it becomes unattainable. 

By the bounty of the kng, indeed, 
riches can find their way to houses 
But not so do they to men— 

A noble birth or erudition. 

Even if lacking in learning, if your minister has no pretensions to office, 
it is because of the influence of wealth not because of his innate worth, like 
the lightning that flashes in the sky because of the clouds. 

Though devoid of any trace of learning 
he is an object of worship because of wealth, 
even as a mirage in the desert is 
sought after by a thirsty deer. 

If he has a smattering of knowledge in limited fields even though 
lacking in profound knowledge it is just like the smear caused by a drop of 
oil in water; and that too not because of activating his intelligence but becau.se 
of his contact with those who commit the sin of hawking learning, those 
whose antelope of an intellect has been lassoed by the rope of avarice for Che 
sake of small monetary gain, those whose self respect has been slashed by 
the axe of difficulty in filling their stomachs, those whose pride has been 
destroyed. 

O, king just as the fragrance in the mouth of slave women arises from 
the remains of the chewed betel leaves spat out by their masters and not 
because of the force of their auspiciousness, just as the ability of the wind 
to spread perfume comes from its contact with the flower gardens and not 
from itself, jut as the power of a piece of wood to blaze and bum to ashes 
comes from the Are which bums it and not from its nature. 
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Also, 

Even an ignoramus on being called wise 
poses as a wise man 

A mere piece of glass, under the skill of an artisan 
Assumes the appearance of a gem. 

Again, to relate the evil nature of the servant class; if one resorts to 
ungrammatical syntax through ignorance thereby insulting the goddess of 
Learning, there is some justification. But if one deliberately insults the 
goddess by deceiving others, can he be called by any name other than a vile 
rson? 

Because. 

Though bereft of wisdom, position gives one fame; 

Though a lily and a lotus both are lacking in lustre 
A lotus is fit for worship 
but not the lily. 

This man's behaviour has been repeatedly made public by his contact 
with, and separation from, the motley crowd of ruffians. 

His fame has been spread all over (he world by those who worship 
various creeds—those with tridents, snakes, skulls and charms. 

He who even during prosperous times when there is plenty, is like the 
king made to behave like (he deity of Death causing trouble to people, like 
a comet causes distress to even innocent persons, like a hillock insecure (open 

to capture and possession) even when he has an adequate armed force;. 

even the good natured are driven to despair; knowing that inadequate reserves 
in the treasury wiU make the king. like a bird with a broken wing, easily 
vulnerable to capture, .still overspends; knowing that the prince even under 
duress, as one afflicted, does not cause distress to the citizens, strengthens 
the hands of the enemy ... can such a one either in protecting life or in buying 
favour or in distress be of any help ? 

Because. 

he who even during the time of well being 
strives only to bring about a chain of calamities 
Such a minister—how can he at times of distress 
even work for the welfare of his master? 

It is because of this that you should hear, even what's unpleasant for 
the ears. 


Even you he'll deceive and other kings of repute 
And such refuge elsewhere like an opportunist 
he is a veritable monster. 
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expert in taking bribes 
or else. 

Servants who have pledged loyalty 
to the kings' world-wide repute 
And are like a wife from noble family— 

How can they go over lo other kings? 

Sir, indeed, if even people with steady mind, under the evil influence 
of wicked persons, indulge in revelry, in their restless sleep or intoxication, 
they are bound to reveal their thoughts however secretly they conceal them 
in their hearts, out of association with villains. If one repeatedly spends one's 
might in this manner, how can such a one be of help during distress, to the 
well constituted army in warding off evils natural or caused by indiscipline ? 

Why! 

They who strive for the welfare of the sick or the king 

Neglecting their own interest, fie on such physicians or ministers! 

If there be no d'^wase or increase in distress 

in a cowherd or a doctor 

No cow belonging to the doctor or minister 

will indeed fare well and yield excessive milk. 

Thus, 

Protracting the distress of the king 
or furthering discord among servants 
The minister who works towards this end 
By crafty deeds is indeed happy. 

Sir, his valour is well-known; well publicised 

since 

He is a hero of repute 

to the trader and the doctor, 

or among the weal and the handicapped. 

But amidst heroes famous in battles 
or those who punish the uruuly 
He stands meekly like an ape. 

Sir, 

The object of these monsters in the guise of ministers in dressing 
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themselves, like mendicants and behaving themselves is only to feign 
simplicity and earn your admiration, you who are of simple natiue. That is 
the secret of their intentions. 

Similarly, the long robe the ministers drape themselves with is similar 
to the cloth with which a hunter conceals himself while deceiving the 
innocent. Their flowing hair is like the net that a fishennan spreads to catch 
die stupid fish. Their stomach is capacious like the pond that caters to the 
flock of cranes that feign meditation to hoodwink others. Their measured 
slow style of walking is tike that of a stalking hunter to leam of other’s 
difficulties so that their weaknesses can be exploited. 

Their frequent bathing in water is like one repeatedly diving into the 
.sea (in quest oO the precious stones therein. Their worship of the Sun-god 
is only a guise white waiting for an opportunity to rob the celestial beings 
of their possessions when they are indulging in sports and revelry ! Even their 
offering to the Fire-God is grudging and made out of jealousy! Oh poor fire ! 
How disappointed you must be. my own is minister (like you) consuming 
everything ! They perform their religious rites with such conspicuous 
extravagance the limit of which caruiot be crossed even by the creator 
Himself, as if nurturing a falcon that is intent on slaying small irmocent birds. 
Their chanting is more like a prayer that good people who have been cheated 
by them should believe that they have not been. Their meditation is like that 
of a clever crane waiting to catch fish; their study of the scriptures is only 
to fool the wise; their reverence of the preceptor's feel is like a coiled chain 
that really prevents their manes from reaching Heaven; Their sweet talks are 
designed to destroy the lives of servants as in the land of ghouls. Their 
pleasant disposition is like a bridge over a dry lake Co really cause distress 
CO Che eye. 

By wearing simple dress, by treading sofc and slow 
By looking with dear, downcast eyes. 

By assuming the pose of saintliness 
But internally concealing their duplicity 
These ministers deceive the public 
As cranes deceive the Hsh. 

Translated by K. Krishnamoorthy 

C. K. Swaminathan 



BHOJA : CAMPCRAMAYANA 
(lith century) 


The passages that follow are from a major CampS work, the RamSyojyicampu. ascrib^ to 
Bhoja and Laksmanabhatu. Sboja of Dhdra in Malva is the author of the work, the date of 
the work may be taken to be the first half of the I lih century a. d. Bhoja composed the carfipQ 
up to the end of the 5un<larak/ifnla of the RJmJyana and the Yud(ihakiln4o was composed 
later of by Laksmana, son of GangSdhara and Gangimbiki. 

ARANYAKANDA 

Sri Rdma wus admiring the goddess of Vernal Beauty as she entered 
the hermitage of Agastya along with the latter's disciples. Then he saw Sage 
Agastya himself, revered by the people of all the worlds surrounded by holy 
sages, Brahma and the gods. It was he who had cursed Nahusa to become 
a serpent for his sin of !!uci( relationship with Saci, wife of Indra. Majestic 
in appearance as the Vindhya mountain, the destroyer of the pride of fierce 
demons Vai9pi and Ilvala, the beloved husband of Lopamudra, Agastya 
resembled submarine fire in the feat of his drinking up the entire ocean and 
he was free from the lure of desires. 

KISKINDHAKANDA 

When the repentant Sugriva came to RsyamOka and sat down grief- 
stricken, Rama, the Supreme archer of the three worlds, took pity on him. 
To distinguish between Vali and Sugriva he put a garland around the latter's 
neck and asked him to invite Vali for combat once again. 

Then Sugriva came to Kiskindha and roared like a thundercloud. On 
hearing this Vali set out for the battle, fatefully ignoring the words of his wife 
Tara who tried to advise him not to go. Vali was hit by a fatal arrow from 
Rama and fell down dead on the ground. 

On learning about the plight of her husband, Tara came out of 
Kiskindha. From her eyes tean flowed incessantly. She took the body of the 
fallen Vali on her lap and addressed Rama. 

SUNDARAKANDA 

When Hanuman took a leap from the Mahendra mountain to cross the 
ocean to Lanka it appeared as though the mountain, unable to bear the weight, 
started shedding tears. The clouds moved hither and thither and it appeared 
as though the mass of hair of the mountain had been let loose. 'When the 
elephants started running about in confusion it gave the impression that a part 
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of (he mountain had got separated. The dust particles raised by (he hooves 
of antelopes running helter-skelter enveloped the mountain making one 
wonder whether blood was oozing out of the moun(ain; the lions which 
inhabited the caves started roaring, the sound resembling the mountain's 
groan. When the serpents came out of the mountains with their hissing noises, 
it appeared as though the mountain was sighing; the flowers in the trees 
started secreting their juice making one think that the mountain was sweating. 
The whole trees on the white stone slabs which gave the impression that the 
mountain was exhaling in pain, such was the mountain s indescribable agony. 

Translated by S. Ranganath 



ANANTABHATTA: CAMPUBHARATA 

* • 4 

(11th century) 


Love poetry assumes a very unique fornT in the harnls of learned poets like Migha. The imagery 
and conceits in which poets reveal can appeal only to men of learned taste who have mastered 
the various figures of speech found in the Atankarax^tra 

CarjxpQ writers like Ananiabhalta show their skill by sveaving new imagery and offering 
fresh varieties ol hyperbole and metaphor m iheir treatment of set descriptive themes like a 
city. In ihis world of pure fancy and poetic conceit, startlingly new explanations arc offered 
for phenomena like a spots on the moon, the milky way. and shining nights lit by gems of 
myriad hues. story of the MahShhdratu is the source of Anantabhatta's descriptive poem. 
CarppQhhSraUi from which the following excerpt has been taken. 

DESCRIPTION OF HASTINAVATI 

2 , 

Tlicre was a city known by name Hastina. 
which laughed at the grandeur of the city of gods 
and was impregnable to its enemies; 
it was the capital of the Kuru kings, 
who were verily the pearls 
bom in the Lunar dynasty. 

And in whose large arms 

shone Laksmi. the goddess of valour. 

3 . 

There were lofty sky-scraping palaces there 

and the moon, passing 

through the windows 

of their balconies 

got tainted with the smoke of 

the lamps glowing there; 

ignorant folks call that stain 

in the moon's disc 

a deer, confirming their ignorance. 

4 . 

That, during summer, the days are long, 

is proof of the sun's 

weariness 
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and of his rest in the caves of the 
cities* towers 

whose interiors are cooled by the use 
of moon-stones. 

5 . 

In that city there are beautiful women 
with faces that closely resemble the moon; 
the moon-stones used to decorate the 
mansions 

are liquified when the moon-faced 
women look at them, 
and the stream caused by that gets 
the great name Mandakini. 

6 . 

Even the nights become days in that city 
due to the luminous gems fixed in the mansions; 
the youth decide in their minds that it is night 
when they hear the sound of bells 
that are struck by the time-keepers 
to announce the hours to the people. 

7 , 

Women see their own faces in mirrors 
and begin to think that it is the moon; 
however, thy later banish that thought 
perceiving that the moon can't have his 
full form on new moon days. 

8 . 

When the young women of the city 
sang with the vJnas 
resting on their laps, 
bees, attracted by the fragrance, 
swarmed around them. 

Not even a clever man could tell 
the humming of the bees 
from the sound of the strings 
or the voice singing. 

9 . 

Comely women sometimes turn down 
their lovers, 

foregetting their own mind's tenderness, in the 
presence of their friends; 
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later, they subdue 
their feeling of annoyance, 
seeing the reflection of iheir lovers 
in the walls studded with gems 
which act like mirrors. 

10 . 

The creator wanted to show a miracle 
and made the women of this city 
without any waist whatever 
when buttocks, and the like, move, 
the upper parts like the breasts also 
move in unison with them. 

11 . 

In the moat of that city 
around the fort wall 
stand lotuses 
as if they have a wish 
to defeat, with their lustre, 
the faces of women 
residing in the city. 


Translated hy H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Shaima 



FABLES AND TALES 




VISNU^ARMA: THE PANCATANTRA 

(c. 5th century) 


The Pa/kaianrra is the eariiesc repo$iior> of folk tales and bird and beast tables and moral 
stories—all geared to providing lessons in pradical siaiecraft. It has been used for generations 
as a handbook of instructions for princes. 

Three stories have been included here illuslraiing the three differeni avenues ir> which 
each talc encased within a larger talc, works in ways that are imaginative, allegorical and 
symbolic. 

The first tale .successfully combines the miraculous and the lowly, tinged with a touch 
of comic satire. A weaver invenls a flying machine with the help of his friend (a carpenter) 
to win the love of a princess: posing as Lord Visnu. he is finally saved from being found out 
by the grace of the Lord Himself who wants to preserve his own reputalionf 

The second tale personifies the dregs of society who bask in princely favour, as the ram. 
Tl)e wily minister who handles them ingeniously, Is represented by the old monkey. The 
popular belief in ghosts and spirits is effectively exploited to make the story spicy. We see 
the calculated cunning of the mokey contrasted with the arrogance of the ram. 

How excess of selMnterest. spue and greed drive one to harbour even an enemy only 
to invite one's own rain is vividly illustrated in the third story. Here we see a frog inviting 
a snake to kill some rival frogs unlil at last it ends up with the death of all frogs, without any 
distinction of friend or foe. World History is full of mcidenis which exemplify the moral 
embedded in Gangadaiu's tale. 

1. THE WEAVER AND PRINCESS CHARMING 

In the eastern region know as GaQ^. there was a flourishing city called 
While Lotuses, where lived (wo friends, a weaver and a chariot-maker. Being 
master craftsmen in their respective trades, they had amassed so much wealth 
that they kept no count of their spending. They dressed in the most expensive 
clothes, fine and richly coloured; adorned themselves with flower garlands 
of various sorts; chewed scented betel leaves and nuts; and were redolent of 
the fine perhimes of spaiklinf camphor, musk and aloes that were wafted 
arour^ them. Daily they worked at (heir trade for three watches and devoted 
the last watch to their personal care, after which they met eveiy day in the 
public squares, or in temples and other such places that people resorted to; 

'Jht Weaver toA Princcu Qumuag*. *Tl)e Frog*Kuig Wbo Over*reKbad Himieir. utA **n« Ape'i 
Revenge* from VigiM Sme'i TV uinslMed by Chandn tUJvu icpreduced couneiy the 

publithen (^guin Books India (?) tJd.) afd (be (ranslacor. 
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the theatre, assemblies, friends* houses where birthday feasts and banquets 
were held, halls where festivals and other events were being celebrated. They 
returned home at dusk. And so their days glided by. 

Once, during a great festival, all the citizenry turned out in their finest, 
dressed in whatever garments and jewels they could afford and sauntered 
through the city meeting in temples and other public places that people 
normally resorted to. The friends, the weaver and the chariot*maker were jlso 
out. dressed in beautiful clothes and Jewellery. As they walked around, 
watching the finely attired and beautifully adorned citizens milling around, 
they happened to pass by a great mansion, dazzling white. In the upper 
balcony sat the princess surrounded by her companions. Her twin breasts, 
firm and budding in the springtime of youth, marked with beauty the space 
over her heart; her waist was slender sloping charmingly down to compact 
hips; her hair, glossy and dark blue like rain clouds, flowed in gentle waves; 
golden circlets in her ears swayed lightly as if they were made to be swings 
for Love himself to dally in pleasure; her face was radiant with the delicate 
loveliness of a lotus freshly opened. Like blessed sleep holding in her grasp 
the eyes of the whole world, she appeared as a vision before the two friends 
who gazed on her. 

As he stood w;th his eyes riveted on that maiden of incomparable 
loveliness, the poor weaver was pierced right through his heart and mind by 
all the five arrows of the mind-bom god. Summoning up all his firmness of 
mind, he somehow managed not to let his appearance and bearing betray his 
emotions and relumed home, where, he saw only the princess in whichever 
direction he looked. Breathing out long, hot sighs, the lovesick weaver threw 
himself on the coverlet spread over the coach and lay there, thinking only 
of the princess and picturing her before his eyes as he had seen her earlier 
and he murmured his longing in verse: 

*Where beauty is, there virtues dwell. 

so poets say, neither true nor well; 

sealed in my heart 

so close, and yet so far, 

formed in every limb of loveliness exquisite, 

my beloved consumes my body. 

^Or to see it differently: 

*One heart drooping shot through with yearning, 
the other by my beloved abducted, 
yet another sustains my life: 

Say. how many hearts have I then ! 

*On the other hand 

If to the whole world, virtues are the cause 
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of only happiness, then why in (he world 
does the happy blend of virtues 
in this doe-eyed girl, bum me thus? 

Whoever makes a place his home 
will surely guard too well; 

You live in my heart, my artless charmer ! 
yet you bum it cruelly, unrelenting. 

The coral berry of her lower lip; 
those twin globes, her breasts, 
rising high in the pride of youth; 
her navel’s hollow, and diminutive waist; 
her hair by Nature's own hand curled : 
all these my mind contemplates; 
and bitter pain through my frame surges, 
all at once : that comes as no surprise: 
but, that (he curves of her cheeks 
gleaming with lustre of pearls 
should bum me over and over again— 
is there any justice in that ? 

Wearied after passion's ardent play 

will I be fortunate ever to rest 

and sleep for the briefest moment 

the sleep that follows love's celebration- 

my chest on her breasts moist with sandal paste and glowing like 

the globed temples of a tusker 

maddened by spring fever, 

while caged within her arms she holds me fast ? 

If it is Destiny's Will 

that I be slain, are there no other means 

to compass that end 

but this doe-eyed girl ? 

If my cys grow weary gazing out, 
teach these eyes too, O my heart. 

that same magic whereby you see my beloved face to face 
though far away she strays. 

Even her sweet company sought after, 
is certain to rouse intense anguish for you 
— for you are all alone, my heart— 

Those lost in themselves— they never fmd happiness; 
blest are they who desire the happiness of others. 
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The moon’s pearly lustre, she has stolen; 
but the moon is a dull, cold, clod; 

Her eyes' glowing loveliness is that of the mooR'Iotus, 
and that is not unpardonable, I guess;; 
that sportive gait an exuberant elephant displays— 
the poor beast does not know, it is his no more: 

From me, the slender beauty has carried away, 
my heart, knowing—the more to marvel in that! 

She appears everywhere; on the earth, 
in the sky; in tlie far comers of space, 
ril call her to mind with my life's last breath; 
the lissom maid pervades my universe. 

AH states of mind are transitory, Buddha claimed, 

O what an untrue statement (hat ! 

Thinking perpetually upon love, 
the moments of my life are an eternity. 

Bitterly lamenting his fate in this manner, the weaver with his thoughts 
and feelings in a mad whirl, passed the night with great difficulty. The next 
day. at the customar) l^our. the chariot •maker, elegantly dressed, came to the 
weaver's house. What docs he sec but his friend sprawled on his unmade bed. 
breathing out long, burning sighs, his cheeks pale and tears trickling down. 
Seeing him in that state, the chariot-makcrexclaimed, *Oh! My friend! What 
is the matter with you ? You are in such a state.' But the weaver, though his 
friend pressed him repeatedly to disclose what had gone wrong, would not 
speak out of embarrassment. Then the chariot-maker, in a fit of desperation, 
.spoke this verse: 

'He is no friend whose anger you fear: 
nor is he as friend on whose words you hang 
for fear you know not where you stand; 
he is a friend whom you can trust, 
as you can trust your mother. 

What are others but mere acquaintances.’ 

Then the chariot-maker after feeling his friend's heart and other vital 
spots with a skilled hand, said, 'Nfy friend; this is no ordinary fever that has 
brought you to this stage; it is love's fever, 1 think.’ 

His friend's comment provided the weaver the opportunity to speak. He 
sat up and recited this verse : 

'The man who discloses his grief 
to a faithful wife, a loyal servant 
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a sincere friend, or sensitive master, 
is bound to find relief.' 

Having said this, the weaver recounted his whole, sad tale, in detail, 
from the moment he had set eyes on the princess. 

The chariot>maker felt into deep thought; and then he asked his friend. 
*Are you not afraid of transgressing the Law? You aie an arti.san belonging 
to the class of traders and merchants — those who carry on business: the king 
belongs to the class of waniors, those who are rulers and administrators of 
the kingdom.' 

The weaver replied immediately: The Law allows a warrior a third wife, 
as you will know. Who knows if the princess is not the daughter of a lady 
of my class, belonging to the business community. All I know is that I am 
head over heels in love with her. How well the poet has expressed it : 

'I have no doubt that by the Law. a warriors bride 
she can rightly be. for my noble heart yearns deeply for her, 
when in doubt, the heart's truest prompting i.s 
to the virtuous, unassailable authority.' 

Realizing that nothing could change his friend s mind the chariot*maker. 
who was in quandary, remarked. *My dear friend, what is to be done ?' To 
which the weaver replied. *How should I know? Because you are my friend, 
I have told you everything.' And fell silent. 

At last the chariot-maker said, 'Get up, my dear friend; have a bath; and 
give up this hopeless despondence. I shall think of some way of helping you. 
so that you will enjoy the delights of love with the princess.' 

With his hopes revived by his friend's promise, the weaver now rose 
and went about the normal routine of his life. The following day, the chariot- 
maker returned, bearing a mechanical contraption fashioned like a bird; like 
the golden eagle that was the Lord Vi$nu's mount. It was made of wood and 
gaily painted in different colours and had cleverly devised pegs to operate 
it in an unusually novel manner. He set it down and explained its working 
to the weaver. 

'Look, my friend, here is this mechanical bird that I have constructed 
for you. See how it works; if you push these wooden pegs in, it will rise and 
fly wherever you wish to go. Then if you retract the pegs, the flying machine 
will begin to descend wherever you wish to dismount. Now, this very night 
when all the world is asleep you are going to use it. After you have attended 
to your bath and other preparations to get ready, I shall make use of my skill 
and knowledge to dress and adorn you in the guise of Lord Visnu Himself. 
You will then mount this bird to fly to the palace and bring it down on the 
terrace adjoining the princess' own private apartment. Once there you may 
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make whatever arrangements you wish with the princess. I have already 
ascertained that she steeps on the terrace, alone.* 

Having instructed his friend, the chariot-maker left. The weaver passed 
the remaining hours of the day in a hundred fond imaginings. In the evening, 
he bathed, burnt incense whose smoke perfumed his whole body, dusted 
himself all over with fine sandalwood powder; rubbed his limbs with 
delicately scented creams; made his breath sweet and fragrant by chewing 
betel leaves and scented nuts; sprinkled flower fragrances on himself; ^d 
put on richly-dyed and perfumed silken garments with his friends's help. A 
diadem and other fine jewels and garlands of fragrant flowers completed the 
weaver's costume as Visnu. 

Meanwhile, the princess lay on her bed, alone with her thoughts, gazing 
up at the moon that drenched the terrace with its cool, ambrosial rays. 
Thoughts of love flitted lightheartedly through her mind. Suddenly, she saw 
the form of Lord Visnu mounted on the divine eagle in the sky; the bird 
alighted on the terrace and the godlike fonn stepped out. The princess gazed 
on that form for an instant and then jumped up from her bed in a flurry; she 
fell at (he feet of the divine personage, worshipped him and spoke in low, 
reverent tones. For what purpose am I graciously favoured by this divine 
vision, Supreme Lord ? What service is required of me ? Command me. 
Lord.' 

Replying to the princess, the weaver spoke in sonorous, measured tones 
and with infinite tenderness, 'Gracious Lady ! It is you who have brought 
me here.' 

'Lord, what am I but a poor mortal maiden ?' she replied. 

'Oh, no, no.' replied the god. *No mere mortal, my lady, but my true 
divine consort, banished to earth by a dire curse. I have protected you until 
this day from all contact with a mortal man. Tonight, I shall wed you by the 
gSndharva mode of marriage.' 

Reflecting that this was a happy event far beyond her wildest dreams, 
the princes assented. 'Yes, Lord,* she whispered; and they became man and 
wife; the marriage was consummated. 

The days flew by in paradi.sai bliss as the couple enjoyed all the raptures 
and delights of love; and their love grew fuller and richer day by day and 
everyday before the night had run its full course, (he weaver would rise, 
mount the bird, saying, 'my love, 1 have to return to the Realms of Light, 
to Vaikuntha.' Bidding her a fond farewell, he would return home before 
daybreak and quickly slip into his house without being seen. 

Then it happened that one day, the palace-guards in charge of the 
apartments of the princess noticed that she was seeing a man. Fearing for the 
safety of (heir lives if they ignored this fact they went in great Mpidaiion 
to the king. 'Great lord; assure us first of (he safely of our persons and lives, 
for we have something of the utmost importance to convey to His Majesty.' 
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When ihe King promised, ‘Yes, you have my sworn word.* ihey began; ‘Your 
Majesty, even though we have done our utmost to protect our gracious 
Princess charming and to ensure that no man enters her apartments, we have 
noticed that the princess appears to be in love and to be meeting a lover. This 
is a matter beyound our control and competence. His Majesty has to decide 
what to do.' 

The king was astounded; his mind wa.s in a welter of anxious thoughts; 
and he reflected thus; 

*A daughter is bom’— start of a world of worries; 

'Find the Httest bridegroom— the biggest problem nf all: 

once wed. wilt she be happy, or will she weep: 

'Father of a girl !'— just another name for grief. 

' Moreover: 

No sooner bom than her mother's heart she steals 

growing up she brings pain to loving hearts: 

given in marriage, she cun still bring dishonour: 

Daughters! unavoidable disasters! 

‘Similarly: 

Having brought into the world his enration. 

like a daughter, the poet too agonizes. 

Will it be read and judged by the worthy? 

Will it give them pleasure? And be free of faults?' 

Revolving such distressing thoughts in his mind, the king went to the 
queen and addressed her. 'My lady, pray listen carefully to what the 
attendants of the Royal Household have to report. Think who this man might 
be who has committed a treacherous act and incurred the wrath of (he God 
of Death himself.' 

When the queen had heard what the attendants attached to the 
apartments of the princess said they had noted, she was extremely agitated; 
hastening to her daughter's private apartments, she looked carefully at the 
princess. Her daughter's lips were bruised by having been kissed with great 
ardour; there were naihscratches present on her body. The queen burst out 
in anger. ‘You wicked girl! You spoiler of family honour ! What's this that 
you have done? You have permitted the violation of your maidenly honour? 
Who is this man who has dared to come near you? Who has seen Death face 
to face, to do such a thing? Speak and tell me the whole truth.' 

And the princess overwhelmed by shame bent her head and lowering 
her eyes, keeping them fixed on the floor, slowly retailed the recent events 
in her life: the coming of Lord Vi^nu mounted on the celestial bird; his 
courting of her, and her marriage. 

The queen's face, as she heard it all. blossomed with joy. With her face 
wreathed in smiles and her whole body thrilling with delight, she walked 
quickly to the king and addressed him, ‘My lord, your prosperity waxes; 
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indeed, you are blessed. The blessed Lord Visnu Himself visits our darling 
daughter, nights. He has made her his bride by the gandharva mode oi 
marriage. Tonight, you and I shall see him with our own eyes; in the stillness 
of midnight we shall .stand concealed in the window niche. But he does not 
exchange words with ordinary mortals.' 

Hearing this the kings's heart was close to bursting with joy. He pa.ssed 
the day with great difficulty, a day that seemed to stretch out like a hundred 
years. When night fell, he and the queen ensconced themselves secretly in 
the window niche with their eyes fixed on the sky. And as they waited, they 
saw a form descending from the sky: mounted on the divine Cafuda, and 
appearing in the guise of Lord Visnu; bearing all the emblems attributed to 
the Lord; holding in His four hands lotus, the conch, the discuss and the mace. 
Everyiliing was as Lord Visnu is depicted and described. 

Happijiess Bowed through the king's whole frame: he felt as if he had 
been immersed in a pool of divjnc ambrosia. Turning to the queen, he said. 
*My queen, who in (his whole wide world is more blessed than you or 1, for 
(he Supreme Lord Vi.snu himself waits in love on our beloved child. All the 
hopes and desires that wc chcri'^hed deep in our hearts for her, are now 
completely fulfilled. Funher. nrough the greatness of our son-in-law', I can 
jK>w bring (he enure earth under my royal .sway.' 

Ai this juncture, the emissaries of Rmperor Valorous. Overlord of the 
South, whoniled over nine titnes ninety lakhs of villages arrived at the capital 
of Hrinces.s Charming's father to collect the annual tribute due to their ma.stcr. 
'l\\c king however, puffed up with pride at having obtained Lord Visnu 
Himself as his son-in-law, did not receive the emissaries with the respect they 
merited and the customary honours due to them. Vexed by the treatment they 
received, the emissaries complained indignantly. 'O king, the stipulated date 
for rendering tribute due to our emperor is long past. Does this mean that your 
Majesty is withholding the tribute due to the emperor? It appears that your 
Majesty has of late somehow come into possession of an unexpected source 
of power that is not of this world,' they added with irony and continued. **Sir. 
(his will surely make your Majesty incur the wrath of emperor Valorous, 
which, let us inform you. is like the blazing storm winds compounded with 
the poison of the dreaded serpent in the ocean depths and resembles nothing 
other than the Destroyer Time, itself.* 

When the king, father of Princess Charming, heard this, all he said was. 
*Go to hell.' and had them shown out contemptuously. The emissaries 
returned to their own land and reported all that had happened to their master, 
exaggerating the facts a hundred thousandfold, so as to kindle his wrath. 
Emperor Valorous at once had his forces assembled and lost no time in setting 
into motion his campaign against the rebellious vassal. He set oat at the head 
of his fourfold army, surrounded by feudatory princes and his retainers. As 
he started, he exclaimed in great rage : 
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*The king may enter the ocean depths; 
or climb Mount Mem. by Indra protected: 
but. I swear. I will not fail to slay him. 
vile wretch that he is; this is my sworn oath.' 

By long, unintermpted marches, the emperor quickly reached the 
eastern kingdom of Gauda; and he began laying waste his enemy's lands. The 
Ij^sjplc of the outlying regions of Gauda. who survived the carnage, fled to 
the capital; mshing to the palace gates they clamoured for help, cursing their 
king. But all this outcry did not in the least bother him. 

In the following days, when Emperor Valorous with his poweiful army 
drew near the gales of the capital itself, the city of White Lotuses, and started 
laying siege to it. the council of mini.stcr$ with the royal priest and leading 
dignitaries of the city came to the king and petitioned him. pleading, 'Lord, 
a powerful enemy is at the gate.s. laying siege to our capital. How can Your 
Majesty sit unconcerned as if nothing ha.s happened ?* 

The king, perfectly at ease, answered. 'Honourable sirs, relax, remain 
calm; there is no need to be agitated. 1 have already thought up a plan to slay 
this enemy: and gentlemen, what I have in mind to destroy his power, you 
will all know .soon enough—at dawn tomorrow.' He then Lssued orders to 
have the city's gateways and rampurt.s well-manned and heavily guarded. 
Then he sent for his daughter. Receiving her with all royal honours, he s|X)kc 
tenderly to Princess Charming: 'My beloved child banking on your husband's 
prowess, we have let matters come to a point whea' hostilities between 
ourselves and our foe are already afoot. I think you had better speak to the 
Supreme Lord Visnu. when he comes to you tonight, that in the morning our 
enemy ought to be destroyed.' 

When her husband came that night. Princess Charming told him what 
her father had said The weaver listened to her words and then smiling 
indulgently, reassured her. 'Gracious Lady, this battle of mortals! What i.s it 
but a mere trifle, of little consequence! In the dim. distant past it has been 
child's play forme to slay the powerful Titans, great potentates, such as Gold 
Robe, my uncle, known as the Slayer, the twins, Honey and Honey-Comb, 
and others, thousands of them who possessed magical powers and could make 
themselves invincible, change shapes and so on. So go lo the king and tell 
His Majesty. ‘Be of Good cheer: at dawn, Visnu will let fly his discuss on 
Your Honour's enemy and destroy him with all his forces.' Bursting with 
great pride. Princess Charming repaired to her father and told him what her 
husband had promised. The king, mightily pleased, summoned the guard at 
his chamber-door and ordered him to instruct the town-crier to make a 
proclamation in the city by drumbeat, to this effect; ‘In the battle tomorrow 
at dawn, when Valorous, the emperor, is slain, our citizens may keep as their 
own. whatever they are able to find and seize by themselves in the enemy's 
grain, gold, elephants, horses, weapons and other treasures. 
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When the citizens heard this proclamation made by drumbeat, they were 
transported with joy and they talked among themselves. 'O, how powerful 
IS our lord, the king. Look how he stands Hmi. calm and collected, even when 
I he mighty anny of the enemy stands outside our city ga^es. There is not a 
shred ol doubt that our king will annihilate the enemy forces in the morning.' 

And here in the palace, our weaver, all thoughts of love-making fled, 
sat deeply de.spondcnt pondering over the critical situation he was in; and 
taking counsel with himself, he meditated. *0, Lord, what .should I do*now? 
I could simply got into iny Hying machine and fly away somewhere; in that 
case. 1 lose this pciu*! among women, my bride, forever. And on top of it. 
Valorous, victorious in buttle, will kill my poor father-in-law. enter (he royal 
apartments :uid carry off my wife. ITiat must not be. Therefore, 1 have to 
accept the challenge and do battle. Death is certain and with it the extinction 
of all my hopes and desires. In any case, it is death to lose my bride and live 
wiilioiit her. Wliy go on like this? Father way. it is certain death. Think no 
further, bettor choose the bc.si way; do what is noble and worthy. Moreover, 
it is quite possible that the enemy, seeing me in the guise of Lord Visnu and 
mounted on the divine (Umufa. may think it is the god himself in person, 
and flee in terror who knrvAnd is it not aptly said; 

'In danger a. dire straits, or in misery, 
the great and noble should ever courage display 
raised high by daring, undaunted, they 
sumiount hardship with hardihood. 

When the weaver hud come to the decision that he would stand and light, 
the divine bird, son of Vinaia. went at once to Lord Visnu, abiding in the 
Realms of Light, known a.s Vaikuntha and spoke. 'Great Lord, there is a great 
city on earth, known by the name of White Lotuses. There a weaver, assuming 
the guise of Your Divine Self, loves the daughter of the king. The sovereign 
of the southern lands, who is far more powerful than the King who rules in 
the City of White Lotuses, has arrived at the capital to extirpate this king. 
The weaver on his part, stands firmly resolved to aid his father-in-law. Now. 
I am putting this forward: if the weaver is killed in thi.s battle, then it will 
be bandied around in the world of mortals, that Lord Visnu was killed in battle 
by the overlord of the Soiilhcm lands. Lord, if such rumours persist in the 
world of mortals, what will follow is that the performance of sacrifices and 
other religious rites tind ceremonies will disappear off the face of the earth. 
Heretics will he encouraged to de.stroy temples and shrines. The devotees of 
the Lord and the mendicants who bear the triple staff will forsake their 
religious orders and observances. In view of these possible developments, it 
IS for the Lord to pronounce His decision.' 

Then Lord Visnu having reflected deeply on the matter turned to 
Gonuhi and addressed him in solemn tones, 'O. King of Birds, you have 
spoken well: now. hear me. This weaver nas a spark of divinity in him. 
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Further, it is ordained that he will be the slayer of the powerful monarch 
Valorous. The only way to accomplish that purpose is this bailie: and you 
and I have lo aid the weaver. Therefore, a parr of me shall enter his mortal 
frame you should infuse pan of your divine power mlo his wooden 
bird'rnounl and my discus should iinpatl part of iis power into his 
fakC'discus.' Ganula answered readily. *So he il/ 

In the meantime, on eanh, the weaver inspired by (.ord Visnu insliiicicd 
Princess Channing. 'Gracious l^ady now ihat I am all prepared and a*ady to 
do buitlc sec that all arrangements for the auspicious ccremoities pei fonned 
on the eve of battle, are made.' 

The weaver was dressed in full baille^array. The mark of victory made 
with red sandal-pasle was placed on his forehead: prayers were offered, the 
gods honoured, and (he hero's sanclitlcd offering for victory made up of 
yellow orpimem. black mustard seeds, flowers and other auspicious articles 
was accepted by (he weaver. 

Dawn appeared ibc thousand*raycd god. ihe sun. gracious friend lo 
loiuscs rose, shining like a bright jewel set on ihc bridal forehead of the 
eastern sky. Marital trumpets rent (he air; battle drums sounded roll after 
thunderous roll rousing all hearts, setting (hem thirsting for victory: and the 
king of Gauda rode out of the city through (he great gateway to take his 
appointed place on the battlefield, where the two opiHising armies wore 
already drawn up in battle formation. Tlw foot soldiers went mlo action first. 

At that moment, the weaver mounted his bird-vehicle and from the 
terrace of the palace that (lowed bright as moonlight, lie scattered largesse, 
a.s was customary, on the crowds gathered in the Mjuarc l>clow: gold and silver 
coins, precious jewels and other articles of value. Watched by the ciii/cns 
with unbounded curiosity, the weaver riding his bird (hen Hew straight up 
into the vault of the sky. cheered by the people who paid homage to him. 
He circled the city and then sped towards the battlefield, Poised over his army, 
the weaver put Lord Visnu's magnificent conch to his lips and blew hard. 

One blast of that conch was enough to strike terror into the enemy's 
army, elephants and horses and the great princes who rode them, warriors 
in chariots, foot .soldiers, all reeled in fear and confusion, repeatedly voiding, 
urine and excrement. Some, unable to endure the torment, tied the field 
shrieking as if they were demented; others fell in a dead faint, or rolled on 
the ground: yet others stood transfixed in terror, their eyes riveted on the s:ky. 

All the Immortals arrived on the scene, consumed by curio.viiy, lo view 
this strange battle. The Lord of the Immortals, amazed, then spoke lo Brahma, 
the Creator, ‘Lord, is this some mighty war with Tiian.s and powerful enemies 
of the gods, that the Supreme Lord Visnu Himself i$ present here to do battle, 
mounted on Ganida, the foe of serpents ?' 

Thus addressed, the Creator reflected : 

Never will Visnu let fly on mortals 
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His discus red with the blood it has drunk 
striking the foes of the Immortal Gods. 

The lion will never use his mighty paw 
that fells great tuskers, to swat flies. 

'Then what strange occurrence is this ?* And the Creator himself was 
lost in wonder, which is why I said previously; 

*Even the Creator docs nol see through 
a well’devised piece of fraud. 

For the weaver in Visnu's guise, 
did indeed embrace the princess.' 

As the gathered Immortals watched with mounting curiosity, the weaver 
Hung his discus, which cut emperor Valorous in two and immediately 
returned to the weaver's hand. Aghast at this, all the kings and princes who 
were allies of the emperor leaped off their mounl.s and chariots and fell 
prostrate before the Visnu-form; their heads and knees, their arms and hands 
were bent low in ubcisancc as they implored the victor: 'Lord, a leaderless 
army is lost. Bearing this in mind, spare our lives, command us. Tell us what 
is expected of us. now.' 

To that whole vast princely host pleading in such words, the Visnu-form 
spoke rca.s.suringly : 'Let Your Lordships have no fear from this moment. 
Whatever this King. Strong Armour of Gauda, commands you to do, do that 
obeying him at alt times unhesitatingly.' 

'We .shall. Lord,' answered all the princes gathered there, willingly 
accepting the command of (he Visnu-form. 

Tliereupon, the weaver bestowed on King Strong Armour all (he 
enemy's possessions: men. elephants, horses, chariots and various other 
treasure.^. Having done that he lived happily ever after with the princess, 
enjoying all imaginable pleasures. 

‘And (his is why I say. *Once a man has made his decision." and 

so on and .so forth.' observed Wily. 

Whereupon Wary observed, 'Why, in that case, if your Honour is such 
a man. one who has made his decision, go ahead; work towards accomplish¬ 
ing our cherished goaJ; and good luck.' 

Wily then took his leave and sought an audience with Tawny. Having 
bowed low. he seated himself in his appointed place. The lion then addressed 
him, *Your Honour, how is it that we have not seen you around for a long 
lime now ?" 

"My lord, .some urgent business that touches our lord and master closely, 
has come up today,' replied Wily. ‘Though it is an unpleasant piece of 
information. I have come here to acquaint His Majesty of it because it 
concerns his well-being. To be the bearer of bad tidings is never the wish 
of royal retainers; rather, it is the fear that through neglect timely action might 
not be undertaken to deal with the situation, that makes them speak. For it 
is aptly said: 
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'Men holding high office in the stale 

speak when questioned, if they arc well-wishers; 

out of loyalty to the master. 

that springs from excess of affection. 

Further: 

It is easy to Find men. O King. 

who always speak what is only pleasant to hear. 

But one willing to speak, or listen to what is wholesome, 
though unpleasant—Ah! That man is hard to tlnd!' 

Because Wily seemed to speak with such earnestness. Tawny enquired 
of him most courteously, 'What is it that Your Honour wishes to speak to 
me about?' 

Wily answered with alacrity. 'Ah! My lord, it is about Lively. Having 
succeeded in gaining your complete trust, he now has designs upon your life, 
which on occasion he has conveyed to me in secret because of the great trust 
he reposes in me. He has spoken thus. 'Listen, 1 have scrutinized the strengths 
and weaknesses of your master and gauged the state of his Throe Powers as 
will. ( plan therefore to kill him; 1 can seize his sovereignty for myself with 
the utmost ease.' This is the day Lively has picked to cany* out his plan. As 
you are our hereditary lord and master, I have hastened to acquaint Your 
Highness with this.' 

Twany remained speechless at this, stunned by the terrible blow that had 
hit him like a bolt of lightning. Having correctly grasped Tawny's slate of 
mind from his appearance, Wily continued. ‘Alas! This is indeed the worst 
evil that can spoil a chief minister's career. How true is the saying: 

When minister or monarch climbs to dizzying heights 
Goddess Fortune stands on both feet holding them up~ 
a load unendurable for a woman— 

Alas ! She lets go of one or the other 
For, indeed: 

A broken thorn, a shaky tooth, a wicked mini.ster— 

O. what a blessed relief to pull them out by their roots. 

And again: 

When monarchs place a single minister 
sole authority in matters state, 
he waxes proud, infatuated with power; 
pride breeds scorn for service under another; 
scorn provides a foothold deep in his heart 
for the craving to win indep^dence; 
and for that independence sake, 
he practises against his master's life. 
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\i is, my lord, Lively manages Ihe business of the slate as he pleases, 
wrihoiit let or hindrance. Therefore, it is in the fitness of things that: 

A minister however faithful a heart 

who in the course of his duties, rides roughshod 

over obligations to consult with his lord, 

is not to be looked upon with favour 

by a king concerned for his own future well-being. 

'But such IS the nature of rulers, that: 

Those who do good out of affection sincere 
yet somehow earn unpopularity: 
others who do harm by practising guile 
gain nothing less than full-throated acclaim. 

The wavering moods of princes failing to find 
a stable resting-place, elude our grasp; 
the nature of service, the duties thereof 
inscrutable in the extreme, are ever 
beyond reach of even scer or sorcerer.' 

Tawny having listened to Wily's comments, replied 'After all, Lively 
is my servant. How can he possibly entertain any hostility towards me?* 
Wily retorted with some asperity, *He may be a servant, or he may not; 
that proves nothing one way or the other, indeed it aptly said : 

There can be no royal functionary 
who doe.s not aspire to royally; 
so long as he has no power of his own. 
he is content to pay court to another.' 

To which the lion replied, 'Good friend, even so, I cannot find it in my 
heart to turn against Lively,/ For: 

Who in the world does not love his body 
however tainted by defects it might be; 
once dear, a person remains always dear, 
no matter what ofienses he's guilty of. 

'And, 

Disagreeable his actions might be, 
harsh and cruel his speech as well 
at all times, a person dear to one. 
will ever cause the heart to fill with joy.* 
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Wily retoned, *Ab! isn't that precisely the trouble with elevation to 
greatness, though? He whom the master made his mainstay, on whom he put 
his whole trust to the exclusion of all his other subjects, he is the very person 
who now aims to me master himself. Is il not true then: 

A man may be of mean or of noble binh. 

one the royal eye looks on him with loo much favour. 

he finds himself beguiled by the charms 

of Her Ladyship, royal Sovereignty, 

Therefore, my lord, this Lively who is the current favourite should be 
out of favour on account of hi.s treachery; he should be rejected. For indeed, 
it is excellently spoken: 

A kinsman of honour most worthy, 
a son or brother or friend dearly loved, 
who (urns his face away from rectitude through folly 
deserves rejection by those who seek success. 

Widely-known in the world is this saying—women sing it too: 
'What use are rings of gold if they m^e your ears sore!' 

And in case my lord think.s. ''Lively... he is of enormous bulk... he 
might be of great service to me"—that too, I submit, is a false asumption. 

What use is a fractious tusker 
that will not serve the king? 

A man may be fat, a man may be lean; 
he is best who gets things d<me right. 

'Perhaps His Majesty's heart is moved by compassion for Lively: that 
is not politic either. For it is well-known: 

A man who leaves the righteous path 
to pursue an unrighteous course, 

Will in time fall on evil times 
and reap the bitter fruit of remorse. 

Let a man but fail to accept advice 
most excellent offered by friends, 
he will in no time fall from his place 
and come under the sway of his foes. 

'It is a fact that: 
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Although maxims of practical wisdom Justly state 
what may be done and what may not. the low and vulgar 
in their loose thinking pay no heed, as if they lacked for ears 
but pursue the wrong course without let or hindrance. 

* Moreover: 

Where one will speak and one will listen 
to counsel bcncHcial in the end 
though h:irsh and hateful at the lime, 

(here prosperity delights to dwell. 

*ln addition: 

bar minisiers appointed to high ofticc, 
to mislead princes whose spies serve as their eyes 
is neither right nor wi.se. 

Bear therefore with what's unpleasant, or pleasant, O King: 
advice both pleasing and salutary is hard to find. 

Never should a newcomer be favoured 
at ihc cost of slighting the family retainer; 
no weapon is more effective than this 
in sowing dissension in the realm.' 

To thi.s. the lion replied. 'No. no. my good friend, pray do not say such 
things; for it is well-known that : 

Once acclaimed in the open Assembly 
ns, 'Behold, here is a man of merit', 
he must not be cried down as lacking ail merit 
for fear of onc'.s convictions appearing shaky. 

'And what's more, considering I granted him sanctuary at the time 
Lively came to me as a suppliant, how then can he now prove so ungrateful ? 

Wily at once retorted; 

'Does a scoundrel require provocation 
to fly into a great rage ? 

Or a saint need kindness to make him calm? 

Isn't it just the same with lime and sugarcane? 
ft is the inherent nature of each 
to produce its own flavour distinctive. 

Lost are a hundred kindnesses 
shown to the base; 
lost are a hundred wise maxims 
spoken to fools; 
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lost are a hundred words of advice 
on the incorrigible; 
lost are a hundred sage observations 
on the dulUwitted. 

Lost are gifts heaped on the undeserving; 
lost is benefaction on the mean-spirited 
lost arc good deeds on the ungrateful; 
lost is courtesy on those unused to it. 

‘Add to this, my lord: 

A cry in the wilderness; 

rubbing perfume on a corpse; 

planting lotuses on dry ground; 

incessant rain o’er salt-marshes. 

adorning the faces of the blind— 

like these is speaking good sense lo fools. 

To persist in milking a bull, thinking; 

‘0! What a great udder, it must be a cow*. 

To embrace a eunuch, exclaiming; 

‘Ah ! A young maiden of elegant charm*. 

‘And this too is true: 

Try your very best to honour a rogue 
he will still remain true to his nature. 

You may have a dog sweated, 
or rubbed with musk if you choose, 
his tail still remains curled. 

‘And 1 say more: 

Even small favours shown to men richly blessed with a wealth of 
merits, look great; 

The moon’s rays are enhanced, indeed 

when they shine over the peaks of Snow Mountain. 

‘Whereas; 

The favours of the meritorious 
bestowed on those devoid of merit 
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perish like moonbeams failing on the peaks 

of (he Mountain of Black Resin in the darkness of night. 

‘And what's more: 

To pick up a bit of glass cut to catch light 
and sparkle, mistaking it for a sapphire: 

O ! How vain and useless ! 

So is (he delight in serving the witless 
that is bom of blind affection for them. 

Therefore, our good counsel should never be brushed aside by our lord 
and master. As the oft*quoted saying goes: 

What tiger, monkey snake advised. 

I did not follow: And therefore 
have I now been brought to (his pass 
by the tricks of this scurvy fellow.' 


2. THE PRCXJ-KING WHO OVER-REACHED HIMSELF 

Once, in a well somewhere, lived Gangudatta. King of the Frogs, who 
being pe.stered day in and day out by various kinsmen decided he would leave 
(he well. By buckets attached to the water-wheel in the well, GangOdatla 
managed to get out. Then he fell to thinking: ‘Now, how shall 1 avenge myself 
on these kinsmen? As we know, there is a saying: 

Paying back a person in the same coin, 
him who helped during hard times 
and him who jeered as well, each one 
as he deserves, a man is bom again!' 

As he sat reflecting in this manner, Gangadatta noticed a black serpent 
entering his hollow, the serpent was known in the neighbourhood as Sir 
Handsome. 

Watching the serpent, an idea came to the fmg-king: ‘What if I lead this 
deadly black serpent into my well and have him extirpate all those kinsmen 
of mine who made my life miserable ? For we have heard the saying: 

The wise root out one fiery foe 
by means of another more fiery, 
as a sharp thorn by one sharper, 
so that pain turns to ease.* 
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GahgSdana thought this over and then going up to the entrance of the 
snake-pit, stood there and called out, \Come out, Sir Handsome, come here.* 

The serpent on being called like this by name, became wary, 'Who is 
this?' he asked himself.'Whoever it is who is calling out to me does not seem 
to be of my race. For this is no serpent-voice. Moreover, I have no connections 
with any other kind in this world of mortal beings. So. I shall Just stay right 
here until I find out who this person is. For: 

Until you possess full information 
of someorte's cortdua, lineage, .strength, 
make no alliance with him, 
is Brhaspati's sage counsel' 

'For who knows if this is not some snake-charmer or someone skilled 
in preparing medicines who is summoning me. to bind and put me in a cage. 
Or it may be someone perhaps who has revenge on his mind: who may be 
summoning me to enlist my aid in the interests of a friend or faction.' 

Sir Handsome, the serpent, cautiously called out, *Ho. there ! Who arc 
you ?’ 

'1 am Gangadatla, King of Frogs,* answered the frog-king, 'and 1 have 
come here seeking your friendship.' 

Hearing this .statement, Sir Handsome snorted. 

'Friend.ship ? Incredible ! Does llie grass make friends with the 
fire ? You know the wise saying: 

You do not come too close to a foe 
if you are made to be his prey; 
no; not even in a dream; so, 
why talk in this absurd way ?* 

'Sir, listen, please; what you say is perfectly true.' answered Gangidatta, 
But, 1 tell you truly; 1 swear. I have come to you for help because 1 am 
smarting under great humiliation. How wisely it is said: 

When you are about to lose all that you own, 
and your very life hangs in the beam, 
you grovel even at the feet of an enemy 
to save your life and property.* 

'Ail right then, tell me, who has humiliated you ?' asked the serpent. 

*My kinsmen,* replied, the frog-king. 

Sir Handsome next asked; 'Well, where is your home? A pool, a pond, 
a lake or a well?* 
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'My home is in a well/ replied Gahgddatta. 

i cannot enter a well, you know/ remarked the serpent; and even if I 
could, there would be no space inside where I could lie comfortably and kill 
your kinsmen. So go away. As the proverb puts it: 

Persons mindful of their well-being 
Had better eat a mouthful at a time; 
eat what is easily digestible; 
eat food that is good and nourishing/ 

Just conic with me. sir/ insisted Gangadatta/ and I shall show you the 
easiest way to get into the well. Further. I shall show you a most comfortable 
hollow in the well at the water's level for you to stay. Settled there, it would 
be mere child's play for you to finish off my kiasmen/ 

The serpent thought this over: he said to himself. 'It is true 1 am getting 
old; now and then with great effort. I am able to catch a mouse; at times not 
even that. We should learn from the wise saying: 

When life i.s drawing to a close 
and a wife and friends are lacking, 
the wise man reaches out for ways 
to ensure for himself a good living. 

Having considered the matter carefully. Sir Handsome said to Gangadatta. 
'Well. Gangadatta. if it is as you say it is, then lead the way; let us go to your 
well/ 

Gangadatta was delighted. 'Come, come. Sir Handsome; 1 shall take you 
into the well by a very pleasant way and show you the hollow which will 

be your residence. But.’ he added a cautionary' note, 'but you must not 

harm my family or my close friends. You should eat only those frogs that 
I point out to you.* 

'Come. come, dear fellow; have no fear.' said Sir Handsome reassur¬ 
ingly, 'now that we are such good friends. I shall do whatever you say/ 

So saying, Sir Handsome slithered out of his hole and closely embraced 
the frog-king; and they set off together. 

Reaching the well's edge, the serpent closely followed the frog, entering 
the well by way of round of circles on the water-wheel. After setting the black 
serpent in the hollow at the water's level, Gaiigadatta indicated to him who 
his kinsmen were who were harassing him, all of whom Sir Handsome 
gradually gobbled up. When no more of the frog-kings' hostile kinsmen were 
left to eat. Sir Handome quietly picked a few of the royalty and ate them on 
the sly. 
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After that, the setpent told the king most courteously, *E)ear friend, I 
have exterminated all your enemies: now give me something to eat, for it was 
you who brought me here.’ 

To thisGaiigadatla replied loftily. *My dear fellow, you have done what 
a friend should do. Now you had better go back the way you came, climbing 
up the well by the buckets strung on the water-wheel/ 

But the serpent was not one to be put off in this manner; 'Hey, 
Gahgadatta, you have not given much thought to what you said just now, have 
you ? My hollow which was iny fortress must certainty be occupied by others 
now. No. I shall stay right here and expect you to provide me with frogs, one 
after the other even if they happen to belong to your own family. And if you 
don*l. why. I shall cat them all up.' 

Hearing these ominous threats, Gahgadatta was deeply troubled as he 
reflected, 'Alas. ala.s; what is this that. I have done bringing this fellow here ? 
and if I refuse him. he is going to swallow every single frog here. Oh! How 
admirably these lines express it : 

Whoever makes friends with a foe 
far more |X)werful than himself 
is feeding himself poison; 
of that I am by no means uncertain. 

'I daresay I have to give this fellow a frog a day even if it has to be 
one of my friends: as we well know; 

Prudent men please with some trivial gift 
an enemy who has ihc power to seize all. 
just as the ocean pacifies 
the fiery mare lying in its depths. 

‘Moreover : 

When loss of the whole threatens 
the prudent man parts with a half, 
to carry on with the other half; 
for total loss is hard to take. 

‘Beside.s: 

men with practical sense will not expend 
too much for too little profit; 

Prudence consists in this; protect 
a great deal at little expense.* 

Having decided that this was the best possible course, Gangddatta 
alloted one frog a day to the black serpent, who ate that and another besides 
behind the frog-king's back. What wisdom is contained in these lines: 
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As a man in soiled clothes sits here, 

there and any where, 

so also he who strays from Virtue's path 

cares not to preserve mere tatters of good conduct. 

Now one day, while eating some frogs. Sir Handsome happened to 
gobble up Prince Sunadalta, Gahgddatta*s son. Seeing this the frog-king set 
up a howl, wailing bitterly in shrill, high-pitched tones. Then his wife, 
taunting, reproached him thus : 

‘Why, why shriek so .shrill ? 

You, whose cry no one hears ! 

You, the banc of your whole race ! 

Gone are all your kinsfolk; 

Who can give you sanctuary now ? 

‘Therefore, think of a way for our escape, this very day; or think of a 
scheme to kill this black serpent/ 

And the days went by : one by one, all the frogs in the well were eaten 
up; all except Gaiigadatta. 

Then Sir Handsome turned to him and said, ‘Friend, Gangadatta, all the 
frogs here are gone, nni.shed. and I am hungry; so Find me someting to cal' 

‘Listen friend,' replied Gahgadatla. ‘don't you worry about a thing while 
I am still here. If you permit me to leave, I shall go to many other wells and 
lure all the frogs dwelling in them to this well*. 

Sir Handsome thought it was a splendid idea: 'Since I cannot dine off 
you because you are like a brother to me, go; if you succeed in bringing off 
this scheme of yours, then you will be like a father to me,' he said. 

With his plan clearly thought out, GangSdatta made good his escape by 
slipping out of the well, while Sir Handsome sat within waiting, eagerly 
expecting his return. 

After a long time. Sir Handsome addressed a lizard who also resided 
in the well in a hollow near his own. ‘Fair lady*, he said, ‘do me a small 
favour. Since Gahgddatta is a very old acquaintance of yours, pray go and 
look for him in some pool or other and give him this message from me. Say 
to him: “Friend, come back quickly along if need be; even if no other frogs 
accompany you. I cannot live here alone without you. And if I do you the 
least harm, may all the merit I have gained in my life be wholly yours, 1 
swear.'* 

The lizard scurried off at Sir Handsome's bidding. Looking high and 
low for him, she finally found Gangadatta, ‘Gracious Lord,* she said to him, 
‘Your friend, Sir Handsome is waiting impatiently for your return. So please 
hurry and come back. Furthermore, he has sworn that if he does you any harm, 
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all the merit he has earned in life will be wholly yours. Come home without 
the slightest fear.* 

Gahgddatta listened to what the lizard had to say; then he recited this 
verse: 

*What crime will a man famished not commit? 

'Ruthless indeed are those down-and-out. 

Go. fair lady; tell Sir Handsome, the snake; 

Gaiigadaita will never again be at the well.' 

And with these words he sent her back. 

3. THE APE S REVENGE 

[n a certain city there once ruled a king named Moon. He had acquired 
a troop of mokeys as pets for his son’s amusement. Fed daily with fine foods 
und various kinds of delicacies, the monkeys were in great shape, sleek and 
frisky. A herd of rams was also kept in the palace for the amusement of the 
prince. One of the rams, a real gourmand, was in the habit of entering the 
kitchens day and night and eating up everthing in sight; and the cooks would 
hit him with a stick or anything else they could lay their hands on to drive 
him away. 

The Chief of Monkeys who had been observing this for a while began 
to give it serious thought. 'Well, this is not good; this perpetual bickering of 
the cooks and (he ram is bound to lead to the destruction of us monkeys. For. 
this ram is obsessed with eating and cooks are irritable fellows. Supposing 
at some time or the other the cooks, not finding anything handy, reach out 
for a burning piece of wood to drive the ram away and hurl it at him. the 
broad, woolly back of this ram might quite easily catch fire. And then if this 
creature on fire rushes headlong into the stables nearby, the stables will also 
catch fire because they are stocked wiili bundles of hay. The horses are certain 
to suffer bums. Now, as we know, the sage who has written the standard 
treatise on veterinary science prescribes monkey-fat as the specific to treat 
bums suffered by horses. That means certain death for us.* 

Having thought this matter over carefully, the moi^ey-chief summoned 
his troop and explained the situation to them, 'Listen friends: 

This quarrel of cooks with the ram, 
lately risen and waxing strong, 
promises to become a serious threat 
to us monkeys; no doubt about that. 

So. if senseless fights should arise 
in a house each and every day, 
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people who wish to stay alive, 
should decide to move far away. 

‘Moreover: 

Bad blood ends all great houses, 
bad words end all friendships; 
bad government is the end of a country; 
and bad deeds of manly glory. 

‘Therefore, let us leave the palace and resort to the woods before we 
are all destroyed/ 

But the monkeys intoxicated with their life of ease, listening to his 
words, ridiculed him saying, 'Hey. Grandpa, you are old and your intellect 
is losing its edge. We are definitely not foregoing the ambrosial delicacies 
the prince feeds us with his own hands, to live in the woods, eating wild fruit, 
sharp and bitter, acrid and rotting/ 

Hearing their foolish words the monkey-chief gave them a dirty look 
and exclaimed; ‘O. you pack of worthless fools! Little do you know this 
comfortable existence is go«:>g to end. This is happiness for the moment, all 
sweetness at present that in the end will turn to poison. As I simply cannot 
bear to witness the destruction of my whole clan I shall leave right this 
moment and set out for the woods. Mark the wisdom in these lines.' 

Blessed are they, dear boy, who do not sec 

family decay, and country in ruin. 

a friend in trouble, and a wife stolen* 

Having warned them, the chief abandoned his troop of monkeys and set 
out for the woods. 

After his departure from the palace it happened that one day the greedy 
ram entered the kitchen as usual to eat. The cook was enraged, and not finding 
anything else at hand, picked up a half-burnt but still blazing piece of wood 
and struck the ram with it 

Bleating piteously the ram with his wooly coat on fixe rushed out and 
into the stables close by. As he lay rolling on the ground, the bundles of hay 
slacked there caught fire and burnt into flames. Blinded by the blaze, some 
of the horses tethered in the stables died, while others with bodies badly 
burned and whining in agony, broke their halters and stampeded, making the 
attendants run around in consternation. The King became deeply dejeted 
seeing the state of affairs and had the veterinary physicians jtnd surgeons 
summoned; he addressed (hem vehemently, ‘For god’s sake prescribe 
something to ease the pain of my horses that have suffered deadly bums/ 
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The veterinarians recollected the text they had studied and delivered 
their expert advice; ‘Lord, the celebrated author. Salihotra. has clearly stated 
the specific treatment for such an emergency; he says: 

The pain of horses from bums 
will soon be gone 
tike darkness at dawn, 
with salve of monkey*fat. 

'So, my lord, let this treatment be administered immediately, before the 
horses perish from infection.' 

Following their recommendations, the king ordered an immediate 
slaughter of monkeys. Why describe the events at great length? Suffice it to 
record that every one of the troop of monkeys was slaughtered. The chief did 
not see the outrage perpetrated on his troop with his own eyes. But as the 
news of the vent spread by word of mouth, it came to his ears and he could 
not bear (he pain it brought. As the saying goes: 

Vilest of the vile is that man 
who bears patiently through greed or fear, 
the outrage perpetrated on his clan 
by outsiders; so we hear. 

As this elderly monkey-chief wandered about tormented by thirst, he 
come to a lake radiant with lotus-clusters. He looked carefully at the lake and 
noticed footprints leading into the lake, but not out. which started him 
thinking; 'How odd; there must be some monstrous aquatic reptile living in 
these waters. I think 1 had better stay at a safe distance; I can easily drink 
water through the hollow stem of a lotus.' 

As he was thus engaged, quenching his thirst, there emerged from the 
middle of the lake, an ogre wearing a fabulous necklace of rubies who 
declared; 'Hear. O Ape. I eat whoever enters these waters. There is no one 
shrewder than you, 1 must say. sir, who drinks water in this manner. For this 
reason, I am pleased with you. You may now ask for what your heart desires.' 

'O, sir,* replied the moneky-chief, 'tell me, how many persons can you 

cat?* 

*0, V guffawed the ogre, 'Why, 1 can eat any number; hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands and lakhs of beings if they enter the waters. But, 
once I come out. even a jackal can overpower me.' 

The monkey observed. 'Sir, I asked because I entertain a bitter enmity 
towards a certain king; an enmity which has gone into my very bones. Now. 
if you will only loan me your necklace I shall rouse the cupidity of this king 
by my artful words and persuade him to enter your lake with his whole 
retinue.' 
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The ogre ihCHjghc that this was an excellent idea and handed over his 
ruby necklace to the monkey •chief who began roaming over treetops and 
palace roofs with the ruby necklace beautifully adorning his throat. 'Die 
people noticing him asked, 'Hey there, monkey-chief, where have you been 
all this rime ? And where did you get such a splendid ruby necklace that dims 
even the sunlight with its dazzling lustre?* 

To these questions, the monkey*chicf replied, 'Deep in the woods in a 
certain spot lies a welhhiddcn lake formed by the God of Wealth. A^tyone 
who dives into the middle of that lake at day break comes out with a necklace 
like this radiantly adorning his throat, a sign of the favour of the God of 
Wealth.' The news of the necklace spread like wildfire and came to the ear 
of King Moon who sent for the monkey*chief and questioned him; *Well, sir, 
Chief of the Troop, is this true what I hear?' 

*My lord,' answered the chief, 'you see the proof right here before your 
eyes; the ruby necklace encircles my throat. If you fancy one like this for 
yourself, all you have to do is to send someone with me and I shall show 
him the place where he can find it.' 

'In that case, I shall myself accompany you with all my retinue, so that 
many such ruby necklaces might be obtained,' observed the king. 

'A splendid idea, indeed, my lord,* remarked the monkey-chief. 

King Moon then set out of his capital surrounded by his retinue, driven 
by greed to possess ruby necklaces. He travelled in a palanquin with the 
monkey*chief seated on his lap to whom he showed great honour as they went 
along. As the proverb expressed it well: 

Greed alone befuddles the minds 
of even the learned and the rich; 
it drives them to do horrendous deeds 
and roam in strange, impassable regions. 

Consider this besides: 

One with a hundred longs for a thousand; 
one with a thousand yearns for lakhs; 
and lords of lakhs for rulership of a kingdom; 
monarchs aim to gain Paradise itself 

The hair ages along with aging years; 
with aging years the teeth age and decay; 
eyes and ears age with aging years; 
one thing alone, greed never ages. 

In the early morning when the long and company reached the lake, the 
monkey said to the king. 'Lord, fulfilment comes to those who dive into the 
lake at the moment the sun is Just over the horizon, so, instruct your retinue 
to plunge all together at that instant into the waters; you and I will enter the 
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lake together afterwards and go to the spot that I have already been at and 
I will show you the profusion of ruby necklaces lying around/ 

No sooner had the attendants of the king entered the waters of the lake 
than the ogre ate them all up. Seeing that his people were delaying 
inordinately the king turned to the monkey and asked, 'Well. Chief. Lord of 
the Troop!’ Why do my attendants linger T 

The monkey quickly climbed up a tree and told the king, 'Well, 
wicked'hearted Lord of Men’ All your people have been ealen up by ogre 
who lives in the lake. I swore vengeance against you for having encompassed 
(he extirpation of my whole clan; that vengeance has now been accomplished. 
You may go. Regarding you as my lord and master I refrained from leading 
you into the lake. Know this, my lord: 

A deed begets a counter deed: 
injury is met with injury; 

I see nothing wrong with it 
if someeme repays evil with evil. 

'You wrought havoc with my people: I have done the .same with yours.* 
When King Moon heard this he quickly returned the way he had come, 
totally devastated; while the ogre, replete, rose out of the lake and exclaimed 
joyfully: 

'An enemy slain, a friend gained, 
the necklace of rubies not lost, 
you have done well, monkey-friend 
drinking water through hollow lotus •stalk.* 

'Therefore, I said to you, my friend, "He who acts out of greed..." and 
the rest of it,* concluded Goldflnder. Again he spoke to his friends 'Permit 
me to leave so that I can go home.* 

Whereupon Wheelbearer pleaded. 'How can you go. my friend, leaving 
me in this miserable plight ? You know what is said: 

Prompted by sheer hard^heartedness 
a man who forsakes a friend in distress 
is an ingrate, nothing less; 
for this sin he is certain to go to Hell/ 

And Goldfmder replied, 'Yes. my friend, what you say is true; but it 
is valid only in cases where a man who has the ability to aid his fnend 
abandons him and that too in a situation where help can be provided. But this 
is a situation beyond all human remedy. As for me. I can never gain the power 
lo set you free, remember that; mm than that, even as I watch you twisting 
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in the agony created by the whirling wheel, even as I see your face distorted 
with pain, I feel afraid that the same calamity might perchance befall me. And 
the more urgent then is my desire to leave and go far away from this place. 
The following lines from a tale illustrates my point aptly; 

To judge from the look on your face, 
dear monkey, it is quite plain to me, 
you are caught in Twilight’s cruel grip; 
he lives long who flees far.’ 



HARISENA: BRHAT KATH^KO^A 

(10th century) 

THE STORY OF VISNUDATTA 

The story given below has been selected from Harisena's (10th century a. d.). Brhai Kathdkoxa 
which contains ISO stories. Great strides were made by the Jains in the an of siory-telling. 
They brought in the element of satire in their zeal to score over the Vedic religion. They freely 
invented saucy and humorous stories pricking the bubbles of superstitious Brahminism. 

The story of Visnudatta is a typical example of the above ireixl. The man is both blind 
and indigent lacking the means and capacity to feed his wife and children. Unable to bear the 
reprimands of his wife, he rushes out of the house, gels hit on the head by a tree and falls 
down unconscious. As fate woukJ have it, he picks up a treasure and becomes prosperous. 

The story Is about how other blirnl men tried to imitate him and died in their attempts 
at becoming rich. 

In the great island called Jambudvlpa, there is a country by name 
Bh^atavarsa. In it, there is a province called Avanti wherein there once 
flourished the city of Ujjayini. It shone with the temples of Jina. beautiful 
mansions and markets. 

In that city, there was a slum full of poor indigent, humble beggars who 
were mostly blind. One of these was Visnudatta. He had a wife by name 
Somila who shouted like a donkey all the time beating her head and chest. 

Visnudatta earned a meagre living entertaining people at the market 
place with his melodious singing. However, it was very difficult for him to 
maintain his family. 

One day. Visnudatta had an unbearable headache and, being unable to 
go to the market place fell asleep at home. When he had remained like that 
for a long time in the hut, his wife came and kicked him and said: *0 you 
shameless fellow, you filler of your own belly! Why did you not bring any 
food for me and for my child ? E)on't wail over your indisposition. Go and 
bring some food for us. Wise people never worry about their own pain when 
it comes to bringing nourishment for their children.* 

Hearing the words of his obstinate wife, which were just like the speech 
of the demoness PQtani, Visnudatta said to his beloved: beautiful wife, 
son, daughter, gems, gold, money and grain are dear to a penon only if his 
body is weU. My dear, I am unable to move even an inch now due to the 
excruciating pain in my head. I am sorry*'. Hearing Visnudattd*s words, 
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SomilS spoke again, "*Even if you are suffering from pain, you should go now 
in search of food'*. Visnudata, concluding in his mind that he would die, left 
the city, holding his son by the hand on account of his wife's reproach. On 
his way back to his dwelling, Visnudatia left his son, being very dejected on 
not obtaining any alms, and started running blind whereupon he was struck 
by a tree over the forehead and knocked on to the ground. 

The ground became red from the blood that oozed from his for^ead. 
But when he regained consciousness, he could see and lo, he clearly discerned 
a pot full of jewels before him. 

When he saw the pot full of gems, Visnudatta doubted whether it was 
real or just a dream. He came to know it was real, but he could not rise due 
to exhaustion; he began to think about what he should do. By that time, his 
wife herself came there looking for him. No sooner had she kicked him to 
awaken him than he told her. "I obtained both sight and this treasure". She 
helped him to get up. consoled him and, giving him an order — "Bring this 
to the house", she went home. 

Lifting that treasure-pot with difficulty and contemplating his good 
luck, the Brahmin, now endowed with sight, went back to his house. Seeing 
her husband bringing the pot full of gold. Somila welcomed him with a happy 
face. She took the pot from him with her own hands and deposited it in a 
comer of their hut very happily. She gave her husband a seat, washed his feet 
wiih water, provided him with a fine meal and then asked him how he got 
the treasure. 

Visnudatta told her the whole story as to how he had been hit by a 
branch, following which he regained his sight and got the treasure. Hearing 
his words. Somila became very happy and stood in the middle of an ocean 
of bliss, a.s it were, and stayed with him talking winsomely. 

Once, all the blind beggars of the town were invited for a feast by Somila 
and Visnudatta and were fed sweets and tasty food to their heart's content. 
The couple (Visnudatta and Somila) were at that time wearing fine clothes 
and ornaments and they shone with the brilliance of flowers and lips red from 
chewing betel leaves; they were surrounded by horses, cows and buffaloes. 

The blind women of that colony were wonder-struck to know about the 
wealth of Visnudatta and SomilS. They began to think deeply about the merits 
of the couple and became interested in listening to their story. Filling all the 
space between the earth and heaven with their noise, the blind women came 
to SomilS, overpowered as they were by avarice. Sitting on the seats offered 
and receiving the courtesies offered, all of them started to talk together with 
much excitement. 

"Dear friend, how did your husband get such good treasure? How did 
he regw h\s sight too". 

Hearing their words, Somilft, smiled and started to narrate the whole 
stoiy. She said, "My husband was rebuked by me with harsh words. Hearing 
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(hem, he started from the house even though he was unable to walk. As he 
was walking fast, his forehead hit the branch of a tree and he was wounded. 
As the blood seeped out of his wound, he regained his sight and also got the 
treasure.’* 

Having heard Somila’s words, the women grew eager with anticipation 
and left for their homes. There each woman told her husband the story of 
Vi$nudatta. Those wretched blind men heard what their wives told them and 
started from their homes with great speed running hither and thither impelled 
by their greed for wealth and the desire for sight. Some fell into well, some 
in ponds, some others in lakes and still others in reservoirs. Rending their 
bodies by hitting trees and rocks, those poor fellows died crying and weeping 
piteously. 

Visnudatta got wealth and sight. But others got only a series of sorrows 
and finally death. And so, it may be concluded that 4he fruits of deeds will 
not be identical for those possessing merit and those steeped in sin. 

Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 



SOMADEVA: KATHASARITSSGARA 

(Itth century) 


The tour stories selected here arc representative the wonderful world of ihe fictilious tale 
In Sanskrit as presented by Soniadeva of Kashmir (I Ith century a. d.) The main characters 
arc drawn not only from the elite, several of whom arc of royal lineage, but also from the 
mcrcanlite class. Their adventures are punctuated by encounters with all types of low class 
characters as well as supernatural personages. We .see how the stories hold up a mirror to Ihe 
desire of people ai large. The protagonists periom great exploits and come out successful 
against a hundred odds when destiny favours them. 

As in drama and poetry, the fictitious tales also do not have a tragic end. Though 
religious beliefs and pnKlices arc present in the background, the atmosphere is charged with 
an air of secularism and materialism, which is rare in other literary forms. In (he .story of 
Varanjci we find several threads running into each olhcr-^political. cultural, and romantic. 
The characters of Saka:uL, the minister of Nanda. is drawn in a quasi-historical way. Hi.s story 
illustrates how one might suffer because of the whims of a king. The whole story builds up 
a setting wherein the Arts and Literature could be cultivated in Ihe prehistoric capital city of 
Pdtaliputra under the patronage of the empire-building kingx. 

A sense of humour undcrsc<KC& the story of a lobbcr who is clever enough to dupe even 
the god of Death by his manoeuvres wiih Yania's secretary. 

The story of Yasovarman sinkes a didactic note. It vividly portrays the miserable life 
of a merchant even in the midst of greal wealth. In contra.st. we have the life of arwlhcr 
merchant whose property is meagre, yet who enjoys all the pleasures of Ihe world. This holds 
out (he moral (hat the latter's is (he best situation. 

THE LUCKY ECLIPSE 
YASOVARMAN AND THE TWO FORTUNES 

There was in old time in this country a city named Kautukapura. In it 
there lived a king called Bahusuvamaka , rightly named. And he had a young 
Ksatriya servant named Yasovarman. To that man the king never gave 
anything, though he was generous by nature. Whenever, in his distress, he 
asked the king, the king said to him, pointing to the sun: *1 wish to give to 
you, but this god will not permit me to give to you, tel) me what I am to do?'* 
While he remained distressed, watching for an opportunity, the time for an 
eclipse of the sun arrived. Then Yasovarman who had constantly served the 
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king went and said to him. when he was engaged in giving many valuable 
presents: ^*Give me something, my sovereign, while this sun, who will not 
permit you to give, is in the grasp of his enemy." When the king, who had 
given many presents, heard that, he laughed, and gave garments, gold and 
other things to him. 

THE CHOICE OF BOONS : In coufsc of time that wealth was consumed, and 
he, being afflicted, as the king gave him nothing, and having lost his wife, 
went to the shrine of the goddess that dwells in the Vindhya hills. He said: 
**What is the use of this profitless body that is dead even while alive ? 1 will 
abandon it before the shrine of the goddess, or gain the desired boon." 
Resolved on this course, he lay down on a bed of darbha grass in front of 
the goddess, with his mind intent on her, and fasting he performed a severe 
penance. And the goddess said to him in a dream: 

"I am p]ea.sed witli thee, my son: tell me. shall I give thee the good 
fortune of wealth or the good fortune of enjoyment ?” When Yasovarman 
heard this, he answered the goddess : do not precisely know the difference 
between these two good fortunes." Then the goddess .said to him : "Return 
to thy own country, and there go and examine into the good fortunes of the 
two merchants, Anhavarman and Bhogavarman, and find out which of the 
two pleases ihee. and then come here and ask a like fortune for thyself." When 
Yasovarman heard this he woke up. and next morning he broke his fast and 
went to his own country of Kautukapura. 

There he first went to the house of Anhavarman, who had acquired 
much wealth, in the form of gold, jewels and other precious things, by his 
business transactions. Seeing that prosperity of his. he approached him with 
due politeness, and was welcomed by him and invited to dinner. Then he sat 
by the side of that Aithavarman and ate food appropriate to a guest, with half 
a pals of ghee and a little rice, and a small quantity of meat-curry. 
Yasovarman said to the merchant out of curiosity: "Great merchant, why do 
you eat so little?" Therupon the merchant gave him this answer: 'Today out 
of regard for you I have eaten a little rice, with meat-curry and half a pala 
of ghee; I have also eaten some barley-meal. But as a general rule 1 eat only 
a karsa of ghee and some barley-meal I have a weak digestion, and cannot 
digest more in my stomach." 

When Yasovarman heard that, he turned the matter over in his mind, 
and formed an unfavourable opinion of that prosperity of Arthavarman's as 
being without fruit. Then at nightfall, that merchant Arthavarman again 
brought rice and milk for Yasovarman to eat. And Yasovarman again ate of 
it to his fill, and then Arthavarman drank one paid of milk. And in that same 
place Yasovarman and Arthavarman both made (heir beds and gradually fell 
asleep. 

THE DEMONS OP INDIGESTION And at midnight Yasovarman suddenly saw 
in his sleep some men of terrible appearance, with clubs in their hands. 
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that, he revealed himself to him, and said; “I am Citragupca himself and I am 
pleased with you. so tell me what 1 am to do for you.” 

Then Simhavikrama v/as exceedingly pleased, and said to him: *Holy 
one. lake such orders that I shall not die.* Then Citragupta said: ”Death is 
one from whom it is impossible to guard people; but still I will devise a plan 
to save you; listen to it. Ever since Death was consumed by Siva, being angry 
on account of Sveta, and was created again in this world because he was 
required, wherever Sveta lives, he abstains from injuring other people, as well 
as Sveta himself, for he is restrained by the command of the god. And at 
present the hermit Sveta is on the other side of the eastern ocean, in a grove 
of ascetics beyond the R;ver Tarahgini. That grove cannot be invaded by 
Death, so I will take you and place you there. But you must not return to this 
side of the Tarahgini. However if you do return out of carelessness, and 
Death seizes you. I will device some way of escape for you, when you have 
come to the other world.*' 

When Citragupta had said this, he took (he delighted Simhavikrama and 
placed him in that grove of asceticism belonging to Sveta, and then 
disappeared. And after some lime death went to the hither bank of (he River 
Tarangini, to carry off Simhavikrama. While there, he created by his delusive 
power a heavenly nymph, and sent her to him, xs he saw no other means of 
getting hold of him. The fair of\t went and approached Simhavikrama, and 
artfully enslaved him, fascinating him with her wealth of beauty. After some 
days had passed, she entered (he Tarangini. which was disturbed with waves, 
giving out that she wished to see her relatioas. And while Simhavikrama, 
who followed her. was looking at her from the bank, she slipped in the middle 
of the river. And there she uttered a piercing cry, as if she were being carried 
away by the stream exclaiming: **My husband, can you see me carried away 
by the stream without saving me? Are you a jackal in courage, and not a lion 
as your name denotes ?” When Sirnhavikrama heard that he rushed into the 
river, and the nymph pretended to be swept away by the current, and when 
he followed her to save, she soon led him to the other bank. When he reached 
it. Death threw his noose over his neck and captured him; for destruction 
is ever impending over those whose minds are captivated by objects of sense . 

Then the careless Simhavikrama was led off by Death to the hall of 
Yama, and there Citragupta. whose favour he had long ago won, saw him, 
and said to him in private. ** If you are asked here whether you will stay in 
hell first or in heaven, ask to he allowed to take your period in heaven first. 
And while you live in heaven, acquire merit, in order to ensure the 
permanence of your stay there. And then perform severe asceticism, in order 
to expiate your sin.” When Citragupta said (his to Sirnhavikrama. who was 
standing there abashed, with face fixed on (he ground, he readily consented 
to do it. 

And a moment afterwards Yama said to Citragupta: ”Has this robber 
any amount of merit to his credit or not?” Then Ciuagupta said: ”lndeed he 
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is hospitable, and he bestowed his own wife on a suitor, in order to please 
his favourite deity; so he has to go to heaven for a day of the gods.'* When 
Yama heard this, he said to Simhavikrama: ‘Tell me, which will you take 
first, your happiness or your misery?’* Then Sirnhavikrama enu-cated that he 
might have his happiness first. So Yama ordered his chariot to be brought, 
and Simhavikrama mounted it and went off to heaven, remembering the 
words of Citragupla. 

There he rigidly observed a vow of bathing in the Gangs of heaven, and 
of muttering prayers, and remained indifferent to the enjoyments of the place, 
and so he obtained the privilege of dwelling Ihtre for another year of die 
gods. Thus in course of time he obtained a right to perpetual residence in 
heaven, by virtue of his severe asceticism; and by propitiating Siva his sin 
was burnt up. and he obtained knowledge. Then the messengers of hell were 
not able lo look him in the face, and Citragupta blotted out the record of his 
sin on his birch-bark register, and Yama was silent. 

THE STORY OF VARARUCI 

While thus dwelling there with Vyddi and Indradatta. 1 gradually 
attained perfection in all sciences, and emerged from the condition of 
childhood. Once upon a time when we went out to witness the festival of Indra 
we saw a maiden looking like some weapon of Kama, not of the nature of 
an arrow. Then Indradatta. on my asking him who that lady might be, replied: 
**She is the daughter of UpavarsS. and her name is Upoko^a”; and she found 
out by means of her handmaids who I was, and drawing my soul after her 
with a glance made lender by love, she with difficulty managed to return to 
her own house. She had a face like a full moon, and eyes like a blue lotus; 
she had arms graceful like ihe stalk of a lotus, and a lovely full blossom; she 
has a neck marked with three lines like a shell, and magnificent coral lips 
in short, she was a second Laksmi. so to speak, the storehouse of the beauty 
of King Kama. Then my heart was cleft by the stroke of love's arrow, and 
I could not sleep that night through my desire to kiss her bimba lip. Having 
at last with difficulty gone off to sleep. I saw. at the close of night, a celestial 
woman in white garments; she said to me: '*Upakosa was thy wife in a former 
birth; as she appreciated merit, she desires no one but thee; therefore, my son, 
thou oughlest not to feel anxious about this matter. I am Sarasvali that dweU 
continually in thy frame, 1 cannot bear to behold grief." When she had said 
this she disappeared. Then 1 woke up and, somewhat encouraged. I went 
slowly and stood under a young mango-tree near the house of my beloved; 
then her confidante came and told me of the ardent attachment of Upakosd 
to me, the result of sudden passion; then 1, with my pain doubled, said to 
her : "How can I obtam UpakosS unless her natural protectors willingly 
bestow her upon me ? For d^th is better than dishonour; so if by any means 
your friend's heart became known to her parents, perhaps the end might be 
prosperous." 
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“TTierefore bring this about, my good woman; save the life of me and 
of thy friend." When she heard this, she went and told all to her friend’s 
mother, she immediately told it to her husband Upavarsa, he to Varsa his 
brother, and Var^ approved of the match. Then my marriage having been 
determined upon. Vyadi, by the order of my tutor, went and brought my 
mother from Kausambl; so Upako^ was bestowed upon me by her father with 
all due ceremonies, and I lived happily in Pataliputra with my mother and 
my wife. 

Now in course of time Varsa got a great number of pupils and among 
them there was one rather stupid pupil of the name of Panini; he, being 
wearied out with service. wa.s sent away by the preceptor's wife, and being 
disgusted at it, and longing for learning, he went to the Himalaya to perform 
austerities: then he obtained from the god who wears the moon as a crest, 
propitiated by his severe austerities, a new grammar, the source of all 
learning. Thereupon he came and challenged n\c to a disputation, and seven 
days passed away in the course of our disputation; on the eighth day he had 
been fairly conquered by me. but immediately afterwards a terrible menacing 
sound was uttered by Siva in the rirmamenl; owing to that our Aindra 
grammar was exploded in the world, and all of us. being conquered by Panini. 
became accounted fools. Accordingly full of despondency I deposited in the 
hand of the merchant Hiranyadatta my wealth for the maintenance of my 
house, and after informing Upako^ of it, I went fasting to Mound Himalaya 
to propitiate Siva with austerities. 

UPAKOSA AND HER FOUR LOVERS: Upako^. on her part anxious for my 
success, remained in her own house, bathing every day in the Gahgd. strictly 
observing her vow. One day, when spring had come, she being still beautiful, 
though thin and slightly pale, and channing to the eyes of men. like the streak 
of the new moon, was seen by the king's domestic chaplain while going to 
bathe in the Ganga, and also by the head magistrate, and by the prince's 
minister; and immediately they all of them became a target for the arrows 
of love. It happened too. somehow, that she took a long time bathing that day, 
and as she was returning in the evening the prince's minister laid violent hands 
on her, but she with great presence of mind said to him; "Dear sir, I desire 
this as much as you, but I am of respectable family, and my husband is away 
from home. How can I act thus ? Someone might perhaps see us, and then 
misfortune would befall you as well as me. Therefore you must come without 
fail to my house in the first watch of the night of the spring festival when 
the citizens are all excited." When she had said this and pledged herself, he 
let her go. but as chance would have it, she had not gone many steps farther 
before she was stopped by the king's domestic priest. She made a similar 
assignation with him also for the second of the same night; and so he too was 
though with difficulty, induced to let her go; but after she had gone a little 
farther, up comes a third person, the head magistrate, and detains the 
trembling lady. Then she made a similar assignation with him too for the third 
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watch of the same night, and having by great good fortune got him to release 
her, she went home all trembling, and of her won accord told handmaids the 
arrangements she had made, reflecting; **Death is better for a woman of good 
family, when her husband is away, than to meet the eyes of people who lust 
after beauty.*' Full of these thoughts, and regretting me, the virtuous lady 
spent that night in fasting, lamenting her own beauty. Early the next morning 
she sent a maid-servant to the merchant Hiranyagupta to ask for some money 
in order that she might honour the BrShmanos; then that merchant also came 
and said to her in private. "'Show me love, and then I will give you what your 
husband deposited." When she heard that, she reflected that she had no 
witness to prove the deposit of her husband's wealth, and perceived that the 
merchant was a villain, and so. tortured with sorrow and grief, she made a 
fourth and last assignation with him for the last watch of the same night; so 
he went away. In the meanwhile she had prepared by her handmaids in a large 
vat lamp-black mixed with oil and scented with musk and other perfumes, 
and she made ready four pieces of rag anointed with il. and she caused to 
be made a large trunk with a fastening outside. So on that day of the spring 
festival the prince's minister came in the first watch of the night in gorgeous 
array. When he had entered without being ob.served. UpakosS said to him: 
"I will not receive you until you have bathed, so go in and bathe.' The 
simpleton agreed to that, and was taken by the handmaids into a secret dork 
inner apartment. There they took off his undergarments and his jewels and 
gave him by yvay of an undergarment a single piece of rag. and they smeared 
the rascal from head to foot with a thick coating of that lamp-black and oil, 
pretending it was an unguent, without his detecting it. While they continued 
rubbing it into every limb the second watch of the night came and the priest 
arrived. The handmaids thereupon said to the minister: "Here is the king's 
priest come, a great friend of Vararuci; so creep into this box," and (hey 
bundled him into the trunk just as he was, all naked, with the utmost 
precipitation; and then they fastened it outside with a bolt. The priest too was 
brought inside into the dark room on the pretence of a bath, and was in the 
same way stripped of his garments and ornaments, and made a fool of by the 
handmaids by being rubbed with lamp-black and oil, with nothing but the 
piece of rag on him. until in the third watch the chief magistrate arrived. The 
handmaids immediately terrified the priest with the news of his arrival, and 
pushed him into the trunk like his predecessor. After they had bolted him in, 
they brought in the magistrate on the pretext of giving him a bath, and so 
he, like his fellows, with a piece of rag for his only garment, was bamboozled 
by being continually anointed with lamp-black, until in the last watch of the 
night the merchant arrived. The handmaids made use of his arrival to alarm 
the magistrate, and bundled him also into the trunk and fastened il on the 
outside. So those three being shut up inside the box, as if they were bent on 
accustoming themselves to live in the hell of blirKl darkness, did not dare to 
speak on account of fear, though they touched one another. Then Upakosd 
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brought a lamp into the room, and making the merchant enter it, said to him; 
‘‘Give me that money which my husband deposited with you/’ When he heard 
that, the rascal said, observing that the room was empty; told you that I 
would give you the money your husband deposited with me/* Upakosa, 
calling the attention of the people in the trunk, said: ’*Hear, O ye gods, this 
speech of Hiranyagupta/' When she had said this she blew out the light, and 
the merchant, like the others, on the pretext of a bath, was anointed by the 
handmaids for a long lime with lamp-black. Then they told him to go for the 
darkness was over, and at the close of the night they took him by the neck 
and pushed him out of the door sorely against his will. Then he made the best 
of his way home, with only the piece of rag to cover his nakedness, and 
smeared with the black dye. with the dogs biting him at every step, thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, and at last reached his own house; and when he got there 
he did not dare to look his slaves in the face while they were washing ofl' 
that black dye. The path of vice is indeed a painful one. In the early morning 
Upako^S accompanied by her handmaids, went, without informing her 
parents, to the palace of King Nanda, and there she herself stated to the king 
that the merchant Hiranyagupta was endeavouring to deprive her of money 
deposited with him by her husband. The king, in order to inquire into the 
matter, immediately had the merchant summoned, who said; have nothing 
in my keeping belonging to this lady.*' Upako^S then said; have witnesses, 
my lord; before he went, my husband put the household goods into a box, 
and this merchant with his own lips admitted the deposit in their presence. 
Let the box be brought here and ask (he gods yourself." Having heard this, 
the king in astonishment ordered the box to be brought. 

Thereupon in a moment that trunk was carried in by many men. Then 
Upakosa said; "Relate truly, O gods, what that merchant said, and then go 
to your own houses; if you do not, I will bum you or open the box in court." 
Hearing that, the men in the box. beside themselves with fear, said; "It is true, 
the merchant admitted the deposit in our presence." Then the merchant, being 
utterly confounded, confessed all his guilt; but the king, being unable to 
restrain his curiosity, after asking permission of UpakosS, opened the chest 
there in court by breaking the fastening, and those three men were dragged 
out. looking like three lumps of solid darkness, and were with difficulty 
recognised by the king and his ministers. The whole assembly then burst out 
laughing, and the king in his curiosity asked Upakosa what was the meaning 
of all this; so the virtuous lady told the whole story. All present in court 
expressed their approbation of UpakosS's conduct, observing: ’The virtuous 
behaviour of women of good family who are protected by their own excellent 
disposition only, is incredible." 

Then all those coveters of their neighbour’s wife were deprived of all 
their living, and banished from the country. Who prospers byimmorality? 
Upako$t was dismissed by the king, who showed his great regard for her by 
a present of much wealth, aiKl said to her: "Henceforth thou art my sister": 
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and so she returned home. Var^ and Upavarsa, when they heard it, 
congratulated that chaste lady, and there was a smile of admiration on the 
face of every single person in that city. 

In the meanwhile, by performing a very severe penance on the snowy 
mountain, I propitiated the god. the husband of Farvati, the great giver of all 
good things; he revealed to me that same treatise of Panini; and in accordance 
with his wish I completed it; then I returned home without feeling the fatigue 
of the Journey, full of the nectar of the favour of that god who wears on his 
crest a digit of the moon; then I worshipped the feet of my mother and of 
my spiritual teachers, and heard from them the wonderful achievement of 
UpakosS; thereupon Joy and astonishment swelled to the upmosi height in 
my breast, together with natural affection and great respect for my wife. 

THE NEW grammar: Now Varu expressed a desire to hear from my lips 
the new grammar, and thereupon the god KSrtikeya himself revealed it to 
him. And it came to pass that Vygdi and Indradalta asked their preceptor 
Var$d what fee they should give him. He replied: ''Give me ten millions of 
gold pieces." So they consenting to the preceptor's demand, said to me: 
"Come with us. friend, to ask the King Nanda to give us the sum required 
for our teacher's fee; we cannot obtain so much gold from any other quarter; 
for he possesses nine hundred and ninety millions, and so long ago he 
declared your wife Upakosa his sister in the faith, therefore you arc his 
brother*in-law; we shall obtain something for the sake of your virtues." 
Having formed this resolution, we three fellow-students went to the camp of 
King Nanda in Ayodhya. and the very moment we arrived the king died; 
accordingly an outburst of lamentation arose in the kingdom, and we were 
reduced to despair. Immediately Irxlradatta. who was an adept in magic, said; 
"I will enter the body of this dead king; let Varaiuci prefer the petition to 
me. and I will give him the gold, and let Vyadi guard my body until I return." 
Saying this Indradatta entered into the body of King Nanda. and when the 
King came to life again there was great rejoicing in the kingdom. While Vyddi 
remained in an empty temple to guard the body of Indradatta, I went to the 
kings' palace. I entered, and, after making the usual salutation, I asked the 
supposed Nanda for ten million gold pieces and my instructor's fee. Then he 
ordered a man named Sakatlila, the minister of the real Nanda. to give me 
ten millions of gold pieces. That minister, when he saw that the dead king 
had come to life, and that the petitioner immediately got what he asked, 
guessed the real state of the case. What is there that the wise cannot 
understand? That minister said: "It shall be given, your Highness," and 
reflected with himself: "Nanda's son is but a child and our realm is menaced 
by many enemies, so I will do my best for the present to keep his body on 
Ae throne even in its present slate." Having resolved on this, he immediately 
took steps to have all dead bodies burned, employing spies to discover them, 
and among them was found the body of Indradatta, which was burned after 
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Vyadi had been hustled out of the temple. In the meanwhile the king was 
pressing for the payment of the money, but Sakatala. who was still in doubt, 
said to him; "All the servants have got their heads turned by the public 
rejoicing, let the BrShmana wait a moment until I can give it.” Then Vyddi 
came and complained aloud in the presence of the supposed Nanda; ”Help; 
a Brdhmana engaged in magic, whose life had not yet come to an end in a 
natural way. has been burnt by force on the pretext that his bo^y was 
untenanied. and this in the very moment of your good fortune.” On hearing 
this the supposed Nanda was in an indescribable slate of distraction from 
grief; but as soon as Indradatta was imprisoned in the body of Nanda, beyond 
the possibility of escape, by the burning of his body, the discreet Sakatdia 
went out and gave me (hat ten millions. 

Then the supposed Nanda, full of grief, said in secret to VySdi: ^Though 
a Brahmuna by birth, I have become a $Qdra. What is the use of my royal 
fortune to me though it be firmly established ?” When he heard that, VyUdi 
comforted him. and gave him seasonable advice: "You have been discovered 
by Sakaiala. so you must henceforth be on your guard against him for he is 
a great minister, arKi in a short time he will, when it suits his purpose, destroy 
you, and will make Candragupta, the son of the previous Nanda. King. 
Therefore immediately appoint Vararuci your minister, in order that your rule 
may be firmly established by the help of his intellect, which is of god-like 
acuteness.” When he had said this, Vyadi departed to give that fee to his 
preceptor, and immediately Yogananda sent for me and his minister. Then 
1 said to the king: 'Though your estate as a BrShmana has been taken from 
you, 1 do not consider your throne secure as long as Sakataia remains in o^tce, 
therefore destroy him by some stratagem.” When I had given him this advice, 
Yogananda threw ^akatala into a dark dungeon, and his hundred sons with 
him. proclaiming as his crime that he had burnt a Brahmana alive. One 
porringer or barley-meal and one of water was placed inside the dungeon 
every day for Sakatala and his sons, and thereupon he said to them: "My sons, 
even one man alone would with difficulty subsist on this barley-meal, much 
less can a number of people do so. TlieFefore let that one of us who is able 
to take vengeance on Yogananda consume every day the barley-meal and the 
water.” His sons answered him: "You alone are able to punish him, therefore 
do you consume them.” For vengeance is dearer to the resolute than life itself. 
So Sakatala alone subsisted on that meal and water every day. Alas! those 
whose souls are set on victory are enjel. Sakatala, in the dark dungeon, 
beholding the death agonies of his starving sons, thought to himself: "A man 
who desires his own welfare should not act in an arbitrary manner towards 
the powerful without fathoming (heir character and acquiring their confi¬ 
dence.” Accordingly his hundred sons perished before his eyes .'and he alone 
remained alive surrounded by their skeletons. Then Yogananda took firm foot 
in his kingdom. And Vyadi approached him after giving the present to his 
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teacher, and after coming near to him said: ''May thy rule, my friend, last 
long! [ take my leave of thee. I go to perform austerities somewhere.'' Hearing 
that, Yogananda, with his voice choked with tears, said to him: Stop thou 
and enjoy pleasure in my kingdom; do not go and desert me.'* VySdi 
answered: "King! Life comes to an end in a moment. What wise man, 1 pray, 
drowns himself in these hoUow and fleeting enjoyments? Prosperity, a desen 
mirage, does not turn the head of the wise man.” Saying this he went away 
that moment, resolved to mortify his flesh with austerities. Then, that 
Yogananda went to his metropolis, Pataliputra, for the purpose of enjoyment 
accompanied by me and surrounded with his whole army. So I, having 
attained prosperity, lived for a long time in that state, waited upon by 
Upakosd, and bearing the burden of the office of prime minister to that king, 
accompanied by my mother and my preceptors. There the Gangs, propitiated 
by my austerities, gave me every day much wealth, and Sarasvali, present 
in bodily form, told me continually what measures to adopt. 

THE STORY OF DEVASMITA 

Upon this earth a famous city stands 
Called TdmraliptS; once a merchant dwelt 
Within that town, possessed of endless wealth, 

Named Dhanadatta. Now he had no son. 

Therefore with all due reverence he called 
The priests together; and he spoke and said:— 

"I have no son: perform, most holy Sires! 

Such rites as may procure for me a son, 

Without delay.” The Br^hmanas answering 
Said: 'This indeed is easy : there t$ naught 
Impossible to Br^manas by the means 
Of sacred rites ordained by Holy Writ. 

This be a proof to you. in times gone by 

There lived a king, and though his wives surpassed 

By five a hundred, yet he had no son. 

At last a son— the fruit of sacrifice— 

Was bom to him: to whom they gave the name 
Of Santu: and the prince's wives were filled 
With Joy as if the newly risen moon 
First broke upon their eyes. It happened once 
The child was crawling on the ground, — an ant 
Bit him upon the thigh; and at the smart 
He sobbed and cried. Immediately there rose 
The sound of woe, and lam^itation filled 
The royal palace, while the king himself 
Forgot his royal state, and cried aloud, 
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'My son ! my son V Ere long the child's lament 
Was pacified — the ant removed. The king, 
Reflecting thus upon the cause which led 
To all his sorrow, thought; *My heart is filled 
With pain because I have, alas! but one. 

One only son. Is there, he asked, in grief. 

'Most holy Brahmanas,— is there any means 

By which innumerable sons may be 

My lot?’ They answered him, ‘There is, O king. 

But one expedient. Slay this thy son. 

And offer up his flesh a sacrifice. 

Thy wives shall smell the savour of his flesh 
Burnt by the fire: so shall they bear thee sons.’ 

The King, obedient to the Brlhmanas* word, 
Strengthened with all due pomp and ritual. 

Offered the sacrifice: and thus ere long 
Each wife bore him a son. So too will we 
By sacrifice and offering procure 
A son for you. **WTicn Dhanadatta heard 
The Brahmanas, then the sacrificial fee 
He gave, and they performed the sacrifice; 

So through that sacrifice the merchant gained 
A son. named Guhasena. Time went on. 
l>ic boy grew up and Dhanadatta sought 
A wife for his. So then the father went 
To some far distant country with his son. 

On the pretence of traffic: but in truth 
To get his son a bride. And there he begged 
One Dharmagupta—held in high repute 
Among his fellaw<itizens—to give 
His daughter Devasmita as a bride 
To Guhasena. But the father loved 
His child, nor cared that she should be allied 
With one whose home was in a distant land. 

But Devasmita saw the merchant's son, 

And at the sight of him. so richly graced 
With virtues, lo! her heart fled from her grasp. 

Nor thought she more of sire or home, but sent 
A trusty friend to tell him of her love. 

And then, leaving her native land, she fled 

By night with her beloved. So they came 

To Tlmralipta; and the youthful pair 

Were joined in wedlock, while (heir hearts were knit 
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Together in the bonds of mutual love. 

Then Guhasena's father passed away. 

From earth to heaven: and kinsmen urged on him 
A journey to Kataha, for the sake 
Of merchandise. But Devasmita, filled 
with doubt, — fearing her husband's constancy 
Might fail, attracted by another's charms, 

Refused to listen to him when he spoke 

Of his departure. Guhasena's mind 

Was filled with doubt, on one side urged by friends 

To go while on the other side his wife 

Was hostile to his journey. Thus what course 

He should pursue—his heart intent on right-— 

He knew not. Therefore to the god he went 
With rigid fast, and now, hoping to find 
His way made plain before him, through the aid 
Of the Divinity, and with him went 
His wife. Then in a dream the god appeared 
With two red lotuses: and Siva said— 

Placing a lotus in the hand of each:— 

*Take each of you this lotus in your hand; 

If in your separation one shall be 
Unfaithful, then the lotus flower shall fade 
The other holds." The pair awaking saw 
The lotus blossom in each other's hand. 

And as they gazed it seemed as though each held 
The other's heart. Hien Guhasena went 
Forth on his journey, bearing in his hand 
The crimson lotus: while, with eyes fast fixed 
Upon her flower. Devasmitfl stayed 
At home. No long time passed—in Kataha— 

Arrived her husband—making merchandise 
Of jewels. Now it happened that there dwelt 
Four merchants in that country: when they saw 
The unfading lotus ever in his hand, 

Wonder possessed them. So by stratagem 
They brought him home, and put before him wine 
In measure plentiful And be, deprived 
Of mastery o'er his sense, through drunkenness, 

Told them the while. Then chose four merchants planned. 
Like rascals as they were, to lead astray 
The merchant's wife through curiosity, 
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For well they knew that Guhsena's trade 
Would keep him long in Kataha engaged 
On merchandise. Therefore they left in haste 
And secrecy—to carry out their plan. 

And entered TSmralipti. There they sought 
Someone to help them, and at last they found 
A female devotee, dwelling within 
The sanctuary of Buddha: ''Honoured dame!'' 
They said, addressing her with reverence, 

''Wealth shall be Ihine in plenty, if in this 
Our object thou wilt grant to us thy help." 
"Doubtless," she said, "some woman in this town 
Ls your desire; tell me and you shall gain 
Your wish. I want no money: for enough 
I have, through Siddhikari's care— 

My pupil of distinguished cleverness, 

By whose beneficence I have obtained 
Riches untold." "We pray thee, tell us now,” 
Exclaimed the merchants, "how these riches came 
To thee through Siddhikari." "Listen then" 
Replied the devotee. *Tf you, my sons, 
desire to hear it. I will tell the tale:— 

Sometime ago a certain merchant came 
Here from (he north, and while within this town 
He dwell, my pupil, meaning treachery. 

Begged, in disguise, (he post of serving maid 
In his abode: and after having gained 
The merchant's confidence, she stole away 
At early dawn, and carried off with her 
The merchant's hoard of gold 
Out from the city, flying rapidly 
Through fear, a certain Domba followed her 
Bearing his drum, on plunder bent. At length 
In headlong flight, a Nyagrodha tree 
She reached, and seeing that her foe was close 
Behind her. putting on a look of woe 
The crafty Siddhikari said, 'Alas ! 

A grievous strife of jealousy has come 
Between my spouse and me, therefore my home 
Have I forsaken, and I fain would end 
My life; therefore I pray thee make a noose 
That I may hang myself.' The Domba thought, 
'Nay! why should I be guilty of her death? 
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Nought is she but a woman! let her hang 
Herself,* And therefore tying up the knot. 

He fixed it fiimly for her to the tree. 

Then said she, feigning ignorance. *This noose— 
Where do you place it? I entieat of you 
To show me.’ Then the Domba put the drum 
Upon the ground, and mounting on it, tied 
Round his own neck the noose; *This is the way! 

He said ‘we do the job!* Then, with a kick. 

The crafty Siddhikari smashed the drum 
To atoms: and the thievish Domba hung 
Till he was dead. Just then in view there came 
The merchant, seeking for his stolen gold. 

Standing beneath the tree, not far ahead, 

He saw his servant maid, she saw him too— 

Into the tree she climbed, unseen by him, 

And hid among the leaves. The merchant soon 
Arrived, attended by his serving men. 

He found the Domba hanging by rope. 

An interview with DevasmitS, wife 
To Guhasena.' Said the devotee. 

*it shall be done for you.*’ and gave these men 

A lodging in her house. Then she as.sailed 

With bribes and sweetmeats all the slaves who dwelt 

In Guhasenci’s house: and afterwards 

Went there with Siddhikari. When she came 

To Devasmita's dwelling and would go 

Within, a bitch chained up before the door 

Kept her from entering. Devasmita then 

Sent out a maid to bring the stranger in, 

Utinking within herself, 'Who can this be?* 

The vile ascetic, entering the house. 

Treated the merchant's wife with feigned respect. 
And blessed her, saying: "Long have I desired 
Exceedingly to see you: in a dream 
Today you passed before me: therefore now 
I came with eagerness; affliction fills 
My mind when ! behold you from your spouse 
Thus tom asunder. What avails your youth. 

Or what your beauty, since you live deprived 
Of your beloved?* Thus, with flattering words. 

The ascetic tried to gain (be confldence 
Of virtuous Devasmiia. No long time 
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She stayed* but socm, bidding farewell, returned 
To her own house. Ere long she came again* 

This time bringing a piece of meat well strewed 
With pepper dust: before the door she threw 
The peppered meat: the bitch with greediness 
Gobbled the morsel up* pepper and all, 

The bitch's eyes began to flow with tears 
Profusely, through the pepper, and her nose 
To ran. Then went the crafty devotee 
Within, to Devasmill; and she wept* 

Although received with hospitality. 

Then said the merchant's wife: "Why do you weep?" 
Feigning reluctance* the ascetic said: 

"My friend! You see this bitch weeping outside:— 
Know then ! this creature in a former state 
Was my companion; seeing me again 
She knew hie* and she wept; my tears gush forth 
In sympathy.* When Devasmita saw 
The bitch outside seeming to weep, she thought. 
"What may this wonder be?** ‘The bitch and T*— 
Continuing her tale* the ascetic said— 

"Were in a former birth a Brahmana's wives. 

Our husband often was from home, engaged 
On embassies by order of the king. 

Meanwhile I spent my time with other men* 

Living a life of pleasure, nor did I 
E>e fraud my senses of enjoyment due 
To them. For this is said to be* my child* 

The highest duty—to indulge <me's sense* 

And give the rein to pleasure. Therefore 1 
Have come to earth again* as you behold 
Me new, remembering my form self. 

But she though not of this* setting her mind 
To keep her fame unsullied: therefore bom 
Into this world again, she holds a place 
Contmptibie and mean: her former birth 
Still in her memory.*’ The merchants's wife— 

Prudent and thoughtful, said within herself— 

'This doctrine is both new and strange; no doubt 
The woman has some treacherous snare for me,** 
'*Most reverend Dame!" she said, *Hoo much, alas! 

I fear, have I neglected hitherto 
This duty. So, 1 pray you, gain for me 
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An interview with some deli^tful man.*' 

The ascetic answered, 'There are living here 
Some merchants, young and charming, who have come 
From afar; them will I bring you." Filled with joy 
She homeward turned: while E>evasniitd said— 

Her natural prudence coming to her aid; 

"These scoundrelly young merchants, whosoe'er 
They be, I know not, must have seen the flow'r 
Unfading carried in my husband's hand. 

It may be that they asked him. over wine, 

And learnt its history. Now they intend 
To lead me from my duty; and for this 
They use the vile ascetic. Therefore bring" 

(She bid her maids) "as quickly as you may. 

Some wine mixed with Datura; and procure 
An iron brand, bearing the sign impressed 
Of a dog's foot upon it." These commands 
The servants carried out; one of the maids. 

By Devasmita's orden, dressed herself 
To personate her mistress. Then the men, 

All eagerness, each wished to be the first 
To visit DevasmiU; but the dame 
Chose one of them; in Siddhikari s dress 
Disguising him, she left him at the house, 

The maid, clothed in her mistress's attire, 

Addresed the merchant's son with courtesy. 

Politely offering him the wine to drink 
Drugged with Datura. Then the liquor stole 
His senses from him, like his shamelessness, 

Depriving him of reason; and the maid 
Stripped him of all his clothes, and ornaments. 

Leaving him naked. When the night had come, 

They cast him out into a filthy ditch. 

Marking his forehead with the iron brand. 

The night passed by, and consciousness returned 
In the last watch to him, and waking up 
He thought himself in hell, the place assigned 
To him for his onences. Then he rose 
From out the ditch, and went in nakedness 
Home to the devotee, the mark impressed 
Upon his forehead. Fearing ridicule, 

He said that he had been beset by thieves 
Upon the way, and all day long at home 
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He sat, a cloth bound round his head to hide 
The brand, saying that sleeplessness and wine 
Had made his headache. In the self same way 
They served the second merchant. He returned 
Home naked; and he said, **While on the road 
From Devasmita*s house, I was attacked 
By robbers, and they stripped me of my clothes. 

And ornaments,** He sat with bandaged head 
To hide the brand, and made the same excuse. 

Thus all the four suffered the same disgrace. 

And all concealed their shame; nor did they tell 
Their ills to the ascetic when they left 
Her dwelling; for they trusted that a plight 
Like theirs would be her lot. Next day she went. 
Followed by her disciple, to the house 
Of DevasmitS; and her mind was filled 
Full of delight, because she had achieved 
Her end so happily. With reverence 
The merchant's wife received the devotee. 

And feigning gratitude, with courteous speech 
Offered her wine mixed with the harmful dnig. 

The ascetic drank; and her disciple; both 
Were overcome. Then helpless as they were 
By Devasmita\s orders they were cast. 

With ears and noses sUt, into a pool 
Of Filthy mud. Then Devasmita thought, 

**Perchance these merchants may revenge themselves 
And slay my husband." So she told the tale 
To Guhasena's mother. **Well, my child,** 

Answered her husband's mother, **have you done 
Your duty! Still misfortune may befall 
My son through this." *T will deliver him,’* 

Said Devasmita, "as in times gone by 
By wisdom Saktimati saved her spouse.’* 

"My daughter, how was this! tell me, 1 pray.'* 

Then answered Devasmita, **In our land 
Within this city stands an ancient fane, 

The dwelling of a Yak$a; and his name 

Is Munibhadra. There the people come 

And offer up their prayers, and make (heir desire. 

If it so happens that a man is caught 
At night with someone else's wife, the pair 
Are placed within the temple's inmost shrine. 
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Next morning ihey are brought before the king. 
Sentence is passed on them, and punishment 
Decreed. Now in that town the city guards 
Once found a merchant with another's wife; 

And placed within the temple; while the door 
Was Hrmly shut and barred. The merchant’s wife. 
Whose name was Saktimati, came to leam 
Her husband’s (rouble; and she boldly went 
By night with her companions to the shrine, 
Bearing her offerings for the god. The priest, 
Whose duty was to eat the offering. 

Behold her come; desirous of the fee, 

He let her in, telling the magistrate 
What he had done. Then $aktjmatl saw 
Her husband looking like a fool, within 
The inner room, in company with him 
The woman, so she took her own disguise 
And putting it upon the woman, bade 
Her flee with haste, But Saktimatl stayed 
Within the shrine. Day broke; the officers 
Came to investigate the merchant’s crime. 

And Id! within the temple's inner room 

They found the merchant and— his wife. The king 

Hearing the tale, punished the city guard 

But set the merchant free. So he escaped 

As if held in the very Jaws of death. 

Out of the Yaksa's temple. So will I, 

As Saktimatl did, in bygone times. 

By wisdom and discretion save my spouse.** 

Thus Devasmita spoke; and putting on 
A merchant's dress, she started with her maids 
Under pretence of merchandise to join 
Her husband at Kataha. When she came 
To that fair country, she behold him sit. 

Like comfort come to earth in human form. 

Amid the merchants. He beholding her 
Afar, clothed in a merchant's dress, then thought:— 
"Who can this merchant be, so like my wife 
In form and feamre?" earnestly he gazed 
Upon her face. Then Devasmita went 
And begged the king to send throughout his realm 
And summon all his subjects; for she had 
A boon site fain would ask of him. The king 
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Convoking, full of curiosity, 

His citizens, addressed that lady clothed 
In man's altire, and said, '^What do you ask?" 

Then answered Devasmitd, “In your town 
Four slaves of mine are living, who have run 
Away. I pray you, noble king, restore 
My slaves." ‘The citizens," replied the king, 

“Are all before you, therefore recognise 

And take your slaves." Then Devasmiia seized 

The four young merchants, whom she had disgraced 

And treated so disdainfully; their head 

Still bound about with wrappers. Then enraged. 

The merchants of the city said, “Why. these 

Are sons of honourable men; then how 

Can they be slaves to you?" She answered them; 

“If you believe me not, here is the proof:— 

Take from their heads the bandage; you will see 
A dog’s foot on their forehead; with this brand 
I marked them." Then the wrappers were removed 
And on their foreheads all beheld the marie— 

The dog's foot brand. Then were the merchants filled 
With shame; the king himself in wonder said: 

“Pray, what means this?" Devasmiti told 
The story. Laughter filled the crowd: the king 
Turned to the merchant’s wife: “There are your slaves," 
He said; “Your claim indeed none may dispute." 

Then all the merchants in the city gave 
Vast sums of money to the prudent wife 
Of Guhasena, to redeem the four 
Young men from slavery; and to the king 
They paid a fine. Thus DevasmitS gained 
Money, and honour too, from all good m^. 

Then to her native city she returned, 

Even to Tamralipta, never more, 

To be disjoined from her beloved lord. 
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AbhijnSnam 

Acyuta 

Adbhuta 

Adharma 

Akdia 


AnibS 

Ambikd 

Ananta 

Apaddharma 


A^adha 

Asana 

ASanis 

ASoka 

Airama 

Asura 

ASvamedha 

Atma 

AvatSr 

Ayuta 

Bahusuvarnaka 

Bhava 

BhaySnaka 

Bhuvi 

Blbhaisa 


A sign of (oken of recognition 

Imperishable; name of Krsiia - the Almighty Being 

Rasa of wonderment 

Unrighteousness, injustice (dharma and adharma are 
two of the twenty-four qualities mentioned in NySya) 
The subtle and ethereal fluid pervading the whole 
universe - One of the main dravyas or ^substances' 
recognised by the Vaisesikas. It is the substratum of the 
quality 'sound*. 

An affectionate address to a mother (respectful mode of 
address) 

Mother, also used as a term of respect or endearment 
Pirvatl. 

Endless, infinite (here it is the name of Visnu and also 
Visnu 5 couch - the serpent Se$d - the Lord of Serpents) 
A practice or course of procedure not usually proper for 
a caste, but allowable, in times of extreme distress and 
calamity. 

Name of a Hindu month (corresponding to June-July) 

Throwing, discharging 

Weapon of fire—tip of a missile 

Name of a tree having red flowers; without sorrow 

A hermitage; abode of ascetics where they practise 

penance (a stage or period of the life of a Brahmana) 

Demon; opponent of Gods - who animates dead bodies 

and disturbs sacrifices 

The horse sacrifice - a celebrated ceremony 

Hie soul; supreme spirit; intellect 

Incarnation of Visnu upon earth in ten different forms. 

Disjointed, detached 

Possessor of too much gold; Proper noun 
Siva • One of Trinity* 

Fearful, horrible, frightful or terrible 

Earth; world (personified as the mistress of Mahgvi$nu) 

Sentiment of disgust (one of the nine rasas) 
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Bilva 

Bi/Ttha 

Brahma 

Caitra 

Caitrarafa 

Calika 

Camas 

CampS 


Candrodaya 

Candikd 

% « 

Cdranas 

Carcarika 


Casasa 

Cstaka 

Citra 

Commandaia 

Cora 

CQddmani 

Danava 

Danavlra 

Darhha 

Dardura 

Da^agriva 

Dhana 

Dhatri 

Digambara 

Divya 

DrSad 

Dvi 

Gahas 

Gandharvas 

Cahgd 


: A species of tree, sacred to Siva 
: An image, reflection 
: One of ‘trinity* 

: Name of a lunar month in which the full moon stands 
in the constellation (corresponding to March>April) 

: Name of the garden of Kubera 
: Agitated, stirred 

: A ladle used at sacrifices for drinking the Soma juice 
: A kind of elaborate and highly artificial composition in 
which the same subject is continued through alliterations 
in prose-verse 
: Moon-rise 

: Name of Durgi - Parvati 
: Celestial beings (singers) 

: A kind of song - while dancing striking the hands to beat 
time (in music), the recitation of merriment stanzas 
(festival sport) 

: The blue jay 

: A bird, said to subsist on rain drops 
: The last of the three main divisions of kdvya (poetry) 

: Ewer 
: A thief 

: A crest jewel (a jewel worn on the top of (he head) 

: E>emon ^ held to be implacable enemies of the Gods or 
Devas (described as children of Diti and Kasyapa) 

: A very liberal man. the sentiment of heroism arising out 
of liberality, the sentiment of chivalrous liberality 
: A kind of sacred grass used at sacriHcial ceremony (KuSa 
grass) 

: Name of a southern mountain 
: Ravana. the ten necked 

: (treasure), property, wealth, any valued possession 
: A nurse with mercy, tenderness, compassion 
: A Jaina sect 
: Divine, celestial 
: Srone 
: Two 

: A troop of demi-gods considered as Siva's attendants and 
under the special superintendence of Gane^a 
: Celestial musicians, class of demi-gods 
: A famous and important river of India, which is 
personified as the daughter of mount Him&laya and a 
wife of Siva. 
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Garuda 

% 

Garuda-dhvaja 

GStha 

Gunas 

Haricandana 

Indragopa 

Janani 

Jatakarma 


Jati 

Jl\a 
Kdkutstha 
KSla 
Kala 
Kala-danda 
Kali age 

Kdpdlika 


Karma 

Karnikara 

Karsa 

KSrttikeya 

Karuna 


Keiava 

Khalu 

Kinnara 


Kirata 

Krathakaiiika 

K^atriya 

Kundala 


: Vi$nu's mount, name of the king of birds 
: An epithet of Visnu 

: A religious verse, but not belonging to any one of the 
Vedas 

: There are three gunas - satva, rajas, tamos 
: A kind of yellow sandal 
: A kind of insect of red and white colour 
: Mother, one who gives birth to a child 
: Sacraments performed after birth in a Brahmirt family, 
(consisting of touching a newly bom child's tongue 
thrice with ghee after appropriate prayers) 

The form of existence fixed by birth, race, lineage—a 
caste 

Soul, the vital breath 

Rama, a descendant of Kakutstha 

Time, in general but also the colour black 

Any practical art or skill 

Death 

The last of the four ages - Krsa, Treta, Dvapara are the 
other three. Kali is said to be (he "Iron age" 

A follower of a certain Saiva sect (the left hand order) 
who carry skulls of men in the form of garlands and also 
eat and drirdc from them 

Fate, the certain consequence of acts done in a former 
life 

Name of a tree and its flowers 
Measure of fluids 

Son bom froni Siva's semen. His step mothers were 
Kittikis. the pleiades 

Tender, pitiable, pathetic mournful (one of the nine 
sentiments - pathetic sentiment) compassion, grief, 
sorrow 

Name of Visnu 

♦ • 

Means, indeed, certainly 

Mythical kings with a human figure and head oT a horse 
(or with a horse body and the head of a man) they are 
musicians. 

Name for Siva in disguise of a Kirata — KirStas are a 
degraded, savage mountain tribe who live by hunting 
A clan 

Military clans (second of the four varr^as — BrShmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, SOdra) 

Ear-ring 
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KuHsa The ihunderboli of Indra and also (he point of a weapon 
Kunda A kind of Jasmine 
Kuta The bone of the forehead and its prominence 
Kutaja A kind of grass 
Mahat Great, distinguished 
Mahatman A highsouied, supreme spirit — noble 

Mahayogi An epithet of Visnu as well as Siva 

Ma/iLsasura A demon or rdk^asa who was killed by Durga or 

Camundi 

Maloti Kind of jasmine with white fragrant flowers 
Manasa Lake on mount Kailasa created by Brahma 
Mandaktni The river Ganga, the river of heaven 
Mava An illusion 

Mr^aSira A star, corresponding with the head of Orion 
Mudgaras A hammer like weapon 
Mudra The seal ring 

Muktaka A detached stanza, the meaning of which is complete in 

itself 

Musala A peshe. a mace (used for processing rice) 

Nandana A garden of flowers and fruits 

Ndraca An iron arrow 

Ndst'ka An atheist, one who denies the existence of supreme 
creator of the universe 
Nicida Name of a tree, a kind of a reed 
Nin’una Death, attaining heavenly abode (Jaina philosophy) 
Niska Coins 

Nydya Righteousness, justice 
Pala Particular measure of fluids 

Pamara Poor, he Ip less 

PaheaSika A collection of fifty verses 
Paramdtma The supreme spirit 

Pat\am A section of the book (the 8th and 4th day of each half- 
month and the days of the full and new moon) 

Pdn’ati Personified as the daughter of the king of mountains 
(Parvata) - and so called as Parvati 
Paia A cord; noose, used as a weapon to catch 
PiSQcas A class of demons of a particularly low order 
Prahha Radiance, lustre 

Prabodha The eleventh day of the bright half of Kantika. on which 

Visnu awakes from his four months' sleep 
Prakarana A section treating or explaining a subject, a species of 

drama with invented or fictitious plot 
Prakrti Nature 
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Pragnika 

Preta 

Priyala 

Ptindarika 

Purandara 

Purusa 

Purusdrtha 

* 

Puspaka 

Palana 

Rdhu 

Rdkgasas 

Raksasi 

Rama 

Rasa 

Rasa 

Rasahhasa 

Ratnakoga 

Raudra 

Rohinl 

% 

Rgt 

Ptu 

Sal 

Samhhavam 

« 

Samsdra 

Sandhya 


Sa/ikarsarui 

Sankhya 

Sanpvini 

Sara 

Sarabhas 

Sdras 


An examiner, judge 

E)ecea$ed. dead (the departed spirit before obsequial rites 
are performed) 

Name of a tree 

A kind of Soma-sacriHce lasting eleven days 

Name of Indra; name of Visnu 

The supreme being - God male being 

Anyone of the four principal objects of human life i.e. 

dharma, art ha, kdma and mok^a 

A vehicle of Kubera 

A ghost; terrible looking, they live in ccmetries and feed 
on human flesh 

The seizer - who is supposed to seize hold the sun and 

the moon to cause eclipses 

Demons 

Demoness 

Loksml, the goddess of wealth 

A kind of dance by Krsna and the cowherds and Gopls 
of VmdSvan (a circular dance) 

Sentiment or essence 

An improper manifestation of a sentiment or rasa 
Collection of gem*like witty sayings 
Rudra-like, violent, wrathful, savage, one of the nine 
rasas. 

A star, daughter of Daksa and favourite consort of the 
moon. 

Singer of sacred hymns; a sanctified sage; an ascetic 
A season, a period of the year 
Name of a tree 
Birth, springing up possibility 
Circle of mundane existence; passing through succes¬ 
sion of stages in secular life, an illusion. 

Dusk (the period which precedes a yuga, the time 
intervening between expiration of one yuga and the 
commencement of another) 

Another name for Balar^a 

One of the six systems of Hindu philosophy attributed 
to the sage Kapila 
A herb, enlivening the dead 
A kind of grass, an arrow 

Young elephants - a fabulous animal said to have eight 

legs and to be stronger than lion 

The Indian crane or swan belonging to a lake 
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Sa^fhika 

Satva 

Saumith 

SavitrQram 

SesanSga 

Siddhas 

Sloka 

Soka 

Sri 

SrivatsQ 

Sritgara 

Sruti 

Subhd^ita 

Sula 

Suparna 

Suras 

SUta 

Sutra 

Svastika 

Tantra 

Tapas 

Tathdgata 

Tinduka 

TridaSa 

Trimurli 

Trrmbindu 
Tripura • dahana 


Ulukhalam 

Upala 

Vadha 

VaiSravarta 

VaiSravaranuja 

Vaijayanti 


Sixty 

Vitality, inborn disposition* an elementary substance 

Laksmana, the son of Sumitra 

Drawing or bringing together 

The Lord of serpents and also Visnu's couch 

People endowed with supernatural faculty 

A hymn or a poem 

Sorrow, grief, anguish 

Lak$ml, wife of Vi$nu - the goddess of wealth 
Favourite of Sri, i.e. a Visnu Srivatsa is a mark or curl 
of hair on his breast 

The sentiment of love (erotic), the flrst of the rasas in 
poetical composition 

Sacred knowledge of text and also a division of the 

octavo, a quarter tone 

Wise saying; spoken well or eloquently 

Pike, pointed weapon, the trident of Siva 

Any large bird of prey. 

Dent oods: children of Aditf and KaSyapa: opponents 
of asuras 
A charioteer 

Short rules that string together the principles of dharma 

A mark made to denote good luck, a mystical cross 

which scholars regard as a solar symbol 

Charm, a spell, also the right way of doing anything 

Penance, religious au.sterity - meditation connected with 

the practice of self denial and bodily mortification 

Buddha 

Name of a tree and its fruits 
God 

The united form of Brahma, Visnu, Siva - the Hindu 
triad. 

Name of a sage 

Tripura means three cities, the three cities gold, silver 
and iron built in the air for demons by Maya. These cities 
were burnt down along with the demons by Siva. 
Dahana means burning. 

A wooden mortar used for cleaning rice (from the husk) 

A precious stone or a jewel 

Killing 

Kubera 

Rdvaoa, Kubera's brother, (Anuja means brother) 

The necklace of Visnu 
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VairSgya 

Vajapeya 

Vajra 

Varn3Srama 

VSsava 

Vasus 

Vedanta 

Vedantin 

Veni 

* 

Vidyddharas 

Vlra 

ViSe^Q 

VitdpQ 

Vraja 

Vf^nis 

Yadu 

YSga 

Yak^as 

Yoga 


Yog! 

Yojana 

Yuddhavira 

YSthika 


Asceticism, absence of wordly desires or passions 
One of the seven forms of the 5oma-sacrifice (offered 
by kings or Brahmanas aspiring to the highest position) 
Weapon of Indra, the lord of heaven 
Classification of people according to their professions 
Belonging to Vasus, a descendent of Vasus, Indra is the 
chief of Vasus. 

Class of deities. They are eight in number 

That which comes at the end of the Veda, so called 

because it teaches the ultimate aim and scope of Veda 

A follower of VediUita philosophy 

A braid of hair 

A class of semi-divine beings 

Heroic, brave (one of the nine sentiments or rasa) 

Distinction, also a category which limits or qualifies the 

sense of another 

To warm ourselves, to penetrate 

A station of cowherds, where Krsna lived with Yd.soda 

and Nanda, his foster parents 

Another name for Krsna 

Ancestor of Yadavas, a king 

A sacrifice, a ceremony in which oblations are offered 
A class of semi-divine beings 

(1) deep and abstract meditation, a contemplation of the 
Supreme Spirit 

(2) System of philosophy established by Patanjali. The 
chief aim of yoga philosophy is the merger of human 
soul with the supreme spirit and thus secure absolution 
A follower of the Yoga system of philosophy, a 
contemplative saint 

Distance traversed in one harnessing, measure of dis¬ 
tance 

A warrior, hero, champion 
A kind of jasmine 








PRAKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


A.N. UPADHYE 

Broadly speaking, Indo-Aryan speech has flowed in two streams: Samskna 
and Prakild (which will be spelt hereafter as Sanskrit and Prakrit) and, at 
various stages, these two streams have constantly influenced each other. 
Prakrit, which means 'natural* or 'common*, primarily indicates the 
uncultivated popular dialects which existed side by side with Sanskrit, the 
'accurately made*, 'polished*, and 'refined* speech. 

The Prakrits, then, are the dialects of the unlettered masses, which they 
used for secular communication in their day-to-day life, while Sanskrit is the 
language of the intellectual aristocrat, the priest, pundit, or prince, who used 
it for religious and teamed purposes. Yet the language of every day 
conversation even of these people must have been nearer to the popular 
Prakrits than to literary Sanskrit. The former was a natural acquisition; while 
the latter, the principal literary form of speech, required training in 
grammatical and phonetic niceties. 

Side by side with the Vedic language, which was an artistic speech 
employed by the priest in religious songs, there existed popular dialects which 
probably owed their origin to tribal groups, and developed through use of (he 
Aryan speech by indigenous people. Vedic literature gives some glimpses of 
popular speeches, the primary Prakrits; but no literature in them has come 
down to us. 

Classical Sanskrit, as standardized by PSnini and his commentators, 
respectfully shelved all that was obsolete in the Vedic speech and studiously 
eschewed all that belonged to the popular tongue; the use of such a rigorously 
standardized language was a task for a selective group. Whenever a preacher 
or a prince wanted to address the wider public, not from the monopolized 
temple or sacrificial enclosure but from the popular pulpit, the tendency to 
employ a popular dialect of the day was but natural. Ulus, in the sixth century 
B.C., Mahavira and Buddha preferred to preach in the local Prakrit of eastern 
India; and the great emperor Asoka (third century, b.c.) and, a century later. 
King Khlravela addressed their subjects in lYakrit. 

Practically all over India, Prakrits were freely used for inscriptions 
almost up to the Gupta age, and the earlier inscriptions, up to about the first 
century A.D., were all in Prakrit. Dialectal distinctions are fairly clear, though 
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ihc problems of localization are not so easily solved. The A^kan inscriptions 
do show, to a certain extent, dialectal differences according to regions; and 
they are not altogether without some correspondence with the known literary 
dialects. 

It is held by some scholars that the early secular literature comprising 
drama, epics, lyrical poetry, and so cm, wax originally in Prakrit; and that some 
lime in the second century A.D., through the initiative of the Saka Satraps of 
western India, Sanskrit gradually entered the field of secular composition. 
The epic idiom shows contamination with Prakritism which the bards must 
have contracted from the Prakrits they used in day-to-day conversation, in 
fine, from their vernaculars. The so-called literature of the Buddhists 
is a good specimen of queer admixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. In drama, 
different characters spoke different languages in the same play: the earliest 
known plays of Asvaghosa (c. 100 a. d) bear evidence to the antiquity of this 
practice. Tliere can hardly be any doubt that when these dialects were first 
employed in drama they were contemporary local vernaculars; but later on 
they became stereotyped, and their usage was a matter of convent tonal fixing. 
Kings and courtiers spoke Sanskrit; ladie.s of rank spoke Sauraseni; and the 
lower characters spoke Magadhi. 

Tlie Prakrit grammarians give a sketchy description of various Prakrit 
dialects: Maharlstrh Sauraseni. M^gadhi. Paisilci, and Apabhramsa. Pali and 
Ardha-Magadhi arc also Prakrits and are used in Ihc Buddhist and Jaina 
canons. From the point of view of the evolution of language, the inscriptional 
Prakrits, Pali and PaisSci, form an earlier group; Sauraseni and Magadhi come 
next, one a central and the other an eastern dialect. Ardha-Magadhi is dose 
to Pali with regard to its vocabulary, syntax, and style, but is phonologically 
later in age. Maharastrl has proved to be an elastic medium for learned epics 
and lyrical poetry on populai subjects. Some of these were raised to literary 
status from regional footing; but they gradually became stereotyped, with 
scam deference to their local colour from the grammarians. By that time the 
popular dialects had already advanced, and the gap between the literary 
Prakrits and contemporary popular speech went on increasing. Popular 
elements, stray forms form a popular vernacular, even percolated now and 
then into some of the earlier Prakrit works. 

By about the fifth century a.d., Sanskrit and Prakrit were equally 
stereotyped as literary forms of expression. Their cleavage from the current 
vernaculars was felt more and more; and once again an effort was made to 
raise the then popular speech to a literary stage, an effort represented by 
Apabhrarnsa which as literary language, is to be distinguished from Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Like Sanskrit and Prakrit, Apabhramsa no longer remained local. 
The standard literary Apabhrarnsa looks very much like a forerunner of old 
Rajasthani and old Gujarati, but it appears to have been used on a wider scale 
even outside the expected area. It is heavily indebted to literary Prakrits for 
its vocabulary, while its other elements, such as nominal and verbal 
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terminations, pronouns, adverbs, and particles, are drawn from the popular 
speech-stratum, in a few cases, possibly, with some foreign influence. The 
metrical dressing was peculiarly popular and novel, and to a certain extent 
this influenced its phonetic shaping. In its turn. Apabhramsa also reached 
a fixed form like Sanskrit and the Prakrits; and side by side came into being 
what we call today the 'modem* Indian languages. The Prakrits, and 
Apabhramsa represent the Middle Indo*Aryan stage. MahSra.strI and 
ApabhramSa appear to have been developed first by the common people for 
their songs and couplets; and it was through these channels that they obtained 
recognition from the learned a.s welt and were admitted into literature. 
SOdraka admitted Maharastri verses in the Mrcehakatika: Kalidasa (c. 400 
A D.) employed Apabhramsa songs in his Vikramorx'aSJya: and Vidyapaii 
(c. 1400 A. D.) used Maithili verses in his Sanskrii-Prakrit dramas. As literary 
languages to be written after a close study of grammar and literature. San.skrit. 
the Prakrits, and Apabhram.sa were cultivated simultaneously for a consid- 
erable length of time, even after the Modem Indo-Aryan stage was actually 
reached in the popular language of day-to-day conversation. 

A full view of the literary heritage of ancient and medieval India must 
include a broad survey of the literature in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit 
(Apabhramsa). Here is an effort to present a survey of the salient landmarks 
of Prakrit liieratute. 

PRAKRIT INSCRIPTIONS AND DRAMAS 

The imperial Mauryan State was diplomatically, militarily, and 
culturally quite on par with, if not superior to> the contemporary Hellenic 
States. Its Prakrit inscriptions have linguistic and historical importance; but 
some of them deserve to be classed as literature on account of their form and 
style as well as for the noble instructions of abiding value which they carry. 
The Asokan inscriptions, more than thirty in number, arc the earliest dated 
documents among Indian literary records. They were incised on rocks, 
boulders, pillars, and on the walls of caves. The fourteen rock edicts, in seven 
recensions, form a remaricable unit as a piece of literature. Their style is 
simple, concise^ and forceful; and the appeal, full of personal feeling, is so 
direct that one feels that the mighty monarch himself is earnestly speaking 
to his subjects. The edicts not only give a fine picture of the State, but also 
reveal the personality of the rule; in touching colours. In pathos and sincerity, 
expressed by an emperor, they can hardly be surpassed. He is fully aware of 
his responsibility to his vast empire; and he is constantly striving for the 
physical and moral welfare of his subjects, and also for the safety of the entire 
living world. His leanings towards Buddhism are explicit; but the principles 
preached by him are cosmopolitan, humanitarian, and universal. The 
thirteenth rock edict is a document remarkable in the annals of human history. 
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Asoka had won a decisive victory in the Kalihga waii but the misery of the 
people brought such remorse to the mighty monarch that he expressed his 
anguish frankly and vividly. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (first or second century b.c.) 
of the Cedi dynasty gives a record of the first thirteen years of Kharavela's 
reign. The inscription surpasses Asoka's records in fluency of expression; and 
apart from Uie personal details of (his mighty king who consolidated and 
increased the prestige of Kalinga, the record gives a good glimpse of the early 
life and (raining of Indian princes at (hat time. Among the manifold 
inscriptions of western India, (he Nasik cave inscription of Vflsi$thlputra 
Pulumayi of the second century a d. expresses the spirit of a royal panegyrist 
steeped in cpico-Puranic mythology and religion, and anticipates the later 
embellished style so common in kdvyas and campus. 

In the early drama, as we have seen, some characters are made to speak 
in Sanskrit and others in Prakrit. The playwrights have used Prakrits 
according to the conventions of dramatic theory; but the composition in most 
cases has very little of popular life in it. The Prakrit passages in drama after 
Kalidasa, if not before him, were on the whole, specimens of artificial and 
prosaic composition. These look like San-skrit sentences mechanically 
convened Into Prakrit. The convention of using such passages had so great 
a grip on the orthodox mind for centuries together (hat only very recently did 
Prakrit lose its hold on Indian drama. The author of the llanumanndfaka (after 
A.D. 1200) plainly says (hat it is not Prakrit but Sanskrit alone that is worthy 
of an audience of devotees of Vi^u. The number of plays with Prakrit 
passages is quite large, and some of the characters speaking Prakrit dialects 
are of panicular interest. 

The Prakrit lyric song is quite popular with Sodraka, Kalidasa, 
Vi^hadatta, and others; and some of their gdthds are genuine pieces of 
poetry delineating gentle sentiments. As used by Sudraka and others, Prakrit 
served wonderfully as the medium of homely conversation. Innocent, 
intriguing light Jokes and toothless humour are seen in the speeches in 
Saurasen! made by vidu^aka, the jester, who figures in various plays. His 
description of Vasantasena's palace in ihtMrcchakafika is more pedantic than 
natural, ^udraka's Sakara is a unique character, quite unsurpassed. His songs 
and speeches in MagadhI are well-known for their fun and humcMjr. Raksasa 
and his wife in the Vemsarrihara give us a description of a battle-field in 
Mlgadhi. But the stylistic basis of dramatic Prakrits is essentially Sanskritic, 
and the de^i elements are not freely admitted. 

In the opinion of some scholars, Indian drama comprising popular dance 
with conversations and songs, was originally in Prakrit, and it was only later 
that Sanskrit came to be introduced. Thus these plays admit Sanskrit and 
Prakrit simultaneously. However, there is one type of drama, the saffaka, 
which is composed entirely in Prakrit, and which in many respects resembles 
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the ndfitid. The terms satfaka, or sddikCy is quite old; but the extant specimens 
of saftaka are comparatively late and few in number. The KarpOramanjari 
by R^ja^ldiara (about a.d. 900) is a love intrigue, ending happily in the 
maniage of Gandapila and Karpuramaiijari. KarpQramanjarl is the cousin of 
the elderly queen and is brought to the palace miraculously by the magician, 
Bhairavlnanda. This play was enacted at the behest of the author’s wife 
Avantisundari, a cultured lady of the Cahamdna family. 

The KarpQramanjarf has been a constant source of inspiration down the 
centuries, and a model for all subsequent saifakas. Though accepted as one 
of the best comedies in Indian literature, it is more remarkable for its style 
and language than for it.s plot and characters, which are of the time-honoured 
mould. Raja^khara was a consummate master of literary expression and 
metrical forms. His verses rise to the occasion; they have a rhythmic ring and 
a liquid flow. His descriptions of nature are inlaid with vivid colour and grace; 
and his use of proverbs and vernacular expressions, and allusions to customs 
are of special interest. He enjoyed the patronage of Mahendrapals of Kanauj 
and his successor. 

Rudradasa (seventeenth century), who was patronized by the Zamorin 
of Calicut, wrote the Candralekhd, a saftaka, which celebrates the marriage 
of MSnaveda and Candralekhl. His style is forceful, but is often burdened 
with unwieldy compounds. Ghanasyama, a court poet at the time of King 
TulajajI of Tanjore (middle of the eighteenth century), wrote the 
Anandasundan, another saftaka. The Rambkdmanjarl by Nayacandra 
( fifteenth century) is also a saffaka in which Prakrit is used along with 
Sanskrit. It deals with the story of King Jaitrasirnha of Varanasi and Rambha. 
the daughter of Madanavarman of Gujarat. 

THE I AINA CANON. PRO-CANON AND POST-CANONICAL WORKS 

The Jaina canonical works constitute an important section of Prakrit 
literature. Jainism admits, in this era, twenty^four Tirthahkaras who are 
responsible from period to period for the promulgation of religion ox dharma. 
The twenty-second Tlithahkara was Neminatha, the cousin of Krsna; the 
twenty^third was Parsvandtha whose historicity is now accepted: and the last 
was Mahavira, whom Buddhist texts mention as Nigantha Nataputta. He was 
a senior contemporary of Buddha. He was related to the royal families of 
Magadha. The preachings of Mahavira and his disciples have come down to 
us in the Jaina Agama, the canon, in Ardha-Magadhi, which has suffered 
many a vicissitude in the course of its transmission. The exigencies of time, 
especially a famine, required its fust system^ization. This was done by the 
Pdtaliputra Council some time in the fourth centuiy B.C.. and was followed 
by subsequent attempts from time to time, attributed to such eminent teachers 
as Skandila, NagBrjuna, and Devarddhi. There are also a few texts of 
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individual authorship. The canon, as available today, was systematized, re¬ 
arranged. redated, and committed to writing by the Valabhl Council under 
Devarddhi in the middle of the fifth century a.d. The earlier lists of canonical 
texts, possibly as classified at the time of earlier compilations, are preserved 
10 us in the canon itself. The most recognized classification, possibly done 
by the Vaiabhi Council itself, is that the Agama contains die following 
sections : « 

(1) Eleven Angas (pans). (2) Twelve UpShgas. (3) Ten Prakirnas, 
(4) Six Chcda-SOiras. (5) Two Chulika-SQtras (individual texts), (6) Four 
Mula-Sutras. 

The tweitth anga^ the dr^tivada. which included the founeen purvas, 
is lost. The contents of the canon are quite varied and cover almost every 
brunch of human knowledge as it was conceived in those days. Texts like 
Acdrdhga and Daia-vaikdlika give a detailed account of monarchism as 
practised in eastern India in the days of Mahavira; Jivdhigama and Prasna- 
vyQkarana set forth the ideals and regulations of a householder's life; 
JnSirdharmakathu. Vipaka-SfttrUy and NiraySvali give many holy legends, 
moral in all their aspects and didactic in purpose; Surya-prajnapati discusses 
Jaina cosmology; SutrakrtUnga and UttarOdhyayana contain brilliant moral 
exhortations, philosophical discourses, and amusing legends, while some of 
their sections are fine specimens of ancient ascetic poetry; the Nandl-SUtra 
gives the details of Jaina epistemology; and texts like the Bhagavat are 
encyclopaedic in content. Some of the sumes arc laid in the age of Arista 
Nemi, while in some places we find PSrsva and Mahavira holding 
discussions. In fact, in most of the lesson.s the preachings are attributed to 
Mahavfra and his disciples. 

Devarddhi arranged and redacted the already existing text.s of the canon 
to make them a consistent whole. He did so. probably, by standardizing 
descriptions, passages, and the use of synonyms in a certain text, and by 
merely referring to them in others by terms like vanno,jSva, or by numerals. 
The cross references show the working of a single hand. Although the matter 
of the present updngas is as old as that of the angas, the division of the 
updfkgas to correspond to the angas is an innovatitm made perhaps after the 
Pitaliputra Council. It is not known to earlier lists preserved in the original 
concents of works like the PraSna-vyakaratut. Up to the final redaction, 
reshuffling and transposition of parts took place, and can be detected even 
now. Some of the niryuktis (commentaries) clearly show that they have in 
view a slightly different arrangement of matter in some places. W. Schubring 
has shown how, for a consistent interpretation, some lines in the SQtrakrtdi\ga 
would need to be rearranged. Further, we have a large number of {^akln>as, 
but only some of them are admitted to the canon. 

Though the Ardha-Mdgadhl canon was redacted in the fifth century A.D., 
the major and substantial portion of it is as old as the Pdtaliputra Council in 
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the fourth century b c. This is proved by traditional accounts, and also by the 
absence of any reference in the canon to Greek astronomy, and. further, by 
the nature of the metre and language in its older portions. The first parts of 
the AeSrahga and the Sutrakrtahga are considered to belong to the oldest 
stratum of the canon. With them may be ranked some of the lessons in the 
Cheda-Satras and a few sermons in the Uttarddhyayana and the Bhagamti. 

The canon described above is authoritative only for the Svetambaras. 
Also, it is not admitted as genuine by those Digambaras who have their pro- 
canon. According to the Svetambara tradition, knowledge of the fourteen 
putyas continued to decrease, and by the time of Devarddhi the twelfth anga, 
which included the purvas, had disappeared. Now and then, gathds from the 
purvas are quoted even by the later commentaries, possibly from traditional 
memory. 

The Digambaras have a similar tradition about the gradual loss of Aiiga 
knowledge. This loss of scriptural knowledge needs to be explained. There 
is sufficient evidence to indicate that lltc sacred texts were studied in monastic 
seminaries and handed down from teacher to pupil, often in isolation or 
together in distant pads of the country. Due to lapse of memory, lack of 
continuity in study, the ob.scurity of technical details, and the passing away 
of outstanding custodians of scriptural knowledge, some branches of study 
must have fallen into oblivion in some seminary or other. It is quite likely 
that any specialized branch of study elaborately preserved in one seminary 
gradually came to be disowned by the others on account of certain differences 
in dogma which had perhaps grown up in the meantime. This is how, in all 
probability, the Digambaras came to disown the ahgas. The texts of the 
Drstivdda, it has been shown by Dr H. L, Jain, are the basis of the Prakrit 
sulras of the Saikarmaprdbhrta and the KasayO’prahhrta which have lately 
been brought to light, together with huge Prakrit-Sanskrit commentaries. The 
limited studies that have been carried out indicate that the Digambaras and 
the Svetambaras once had a common literature. Even today, common matter, 
expressed in almost identical terms, can be detected in the early literature of 
both. A full estimate of early Jaina literature and the ideology embodied in 
it is possible only by comparatively studying the older works preserved by 
both sections of the Jains. 

The canon comprises works of difTerent origin and age, and naturally, 
therefore, it is difficult to estimate its literary character. The redaction brought 
together distinctly disparate parts of works, some in prose, some in verse, and 
some in prose and verse. The prose of the Acarapga contains metrical pieces 
interwoven in it, and consequently presents manifold difficulties in interpre¬ 
tation. The old prose worics are diffused in style with endless, mechanical 
repetitions, but some works contain pithy remarks pregnant with meaning. 
The didactic sections present vigorous exposition in a fluent style, while the 
standardized descriptions, obviously aiming at literary effea, are heavy in 
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construction with irregular compound expressicms. The rules for monastic life 
are full of details, and the dogmatic lessons show a good deal of systematic 
exposition. There are narratives which contain parables and similes of 
symbolic significance; and there are exemplary stories of ascetic heroes, and 
also debates on dogmatic topics. When studied along with Pali texts, the 
canon yields valuable information about contemporary life and thought, 
including biographical details about Parsva. MahSvira. and their contempo¬ 
raries. 

MahSvlra is said to have preached in Ardha-Magadhi, which is therefore 
the name of the canonical language. The older portions preserve the archaic 
forms of language and style. These gradually disappear in the later works and 
there is seen the influence of linguistic tendencies well-known in Mahardstri 
which, in the early centuries of the Christian era, was evolving as a literary 
language. Such a process of modernization was inevitable in the course of 
oral transmission, especially as the SveUmbara monks were already using 
Prakrit not only as a language for scriptures, but also us a vehicle of literary 
expression. In the verses common to both sects, the Digambara texts soften 
the intervocalic coasonants; while those of the ^vetlmbaras lose them, 
leaving behind the vo'vel. 

Prior to the Pdtaliputra Council at the time of Candragupta Maury a. a 
body of Jaina monks, on the advent of a famine, migrated to the South under 
Bhadrabahu. After the famine, a Council of monks was called at PSlaliputra 
to compile the canon, lest the scriptuial knowledge fall into oblivion. The 
canon so compiled was, however, not acceptable to those who had migrated 
South. Possibly, the conditions of famine had created a gulf between the 
practices of the monks who remained in Magadha and of those who had gone 
South. Differences in dogmas and practices might also have been there even 
earlier; but scholars look upon this as the possible seed of the division of the 
Jaina Church into Svetambara and Digambara. 

litis explains, to a certain extent, why the Digambaras disown the 
Ardha-Magadhi canon of PStaliputra. To satisfy the religious needs of the 
community, they began jotting down from memory notes which have come 
to us in the form of many Prakrit texts that deserve to be called the pro-canon 
of the Jains. The earliest of these are the $atkarma~prSbhr(a and the KasSya^ 
prdbhrta which are the remnants of the Drstivdda. The Vlrasena-Jinasena 
commentaries (a.d. 816) incorporate earlier commentaries in Prakrit; and they 
indicate what an amount of traditional detail was associated with the original 
sfUras. They deal with the highly technical and elaborate doctrine of karma 
which is a unique feature, a speciality in Jainism among the Indian religions. 
Among the works of the pro-canon, the MQlScSra of ValtakeQi and the 
ArOdhana of Siv&rya have close kinship with the canon, giving elaborate 
details about the monastic life, its rules and regulations. The Prakrit bhaktis 
are a sort of devotional composition for daily recitation. 
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A large number of works are attributed to Kundakund§carya, but only 
a few of them have come down to us. His PancOstikSya and Pravacanasdra 
are systematic expositions of Jaina ontology and epistemology. His Samayasara 
is full of spiritual fervour. Yativrsabha*s Tiloyapannatti covers a wide range 
of topics and has served the purpose of a source-book. The compilation or 
composition of all these works» based on traditional material, might be 
assigned to the early centuries of the Christian era. 

A good deal of Prakrit literature has grown round the canon itself by 
way of explanation, detailed exposition, illustration through tales, and topical 
systematization. On some canonical texts there are niryuktis. A niryukti is a 
kind of metrical commentary which explains the topics by instituting various 
inquiries. The niryuktis are attributed to Bhadrabahu and are undoubtedly 
anterior to Oevarddhi's Council. Some of them, in turn, on account of their 
systematic exposition, accuracy of detail, and solidity of argument, became 
the object of the learned labours of great scholars. For instance. Jinabhadra 
Ksamdsramana (a.d. 609) wrote a highly elaborate hhasya (commentary) in 
Prakrit on the AvaSyaka-niryukti round which has grown a little world of 
literature. On some works both hhasya and cQrni commentaries are found. 
A bhdsya is an elaborate exposition of the text in Prakrit, at times 
incoiporating and .supplementing the niryukti verses; while curni is a prose 
gloss written in a bewildering admixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit. Jinadasa 
Mahaltara wrote his Nandhcurni in a.d. 676. 

LYRICAL ANTHOLOGIES, DIDACTIC WORKS. AND HYMNS 

The popular gdthd (song) had already found its way not only into the 
Pali canon but also into that unconventional drama, the Mrcchakatika of 
Sudraka. With its melodious ring and sentimental setting, it is successfully 
handled by Kalidasa, especially in the mouth of his heroines. A large body 
of popular lyric songs in Prakrit, especially in Maharastii. appears to have 
grown up a couple of centuries or so earlier than Kalidasa. A collect ion of 
some 700 gathas, the Gaha-sattasal, attributed to Hala, has survived. The text 
is preserved in different recensions, and commentators even attribute some 
of the stanzas to different poets, a few of whom are known from literary 
records. ThtSaUasal is undoubtedly an anthology; the editor, who is a literary 
artist of some eminence has collected these verses, together with a few of 
his own composition, from a large mass of popular songs, and presented them 
in a literary style with special attention to the choice of sening, themes, and 
sentiment. Hala*s collection is not only important for its artistic grace and 
poetic flourish; it also testifies to the fact that there was already a large mass 
of secular Prakrit literature, in the composition of which women, too, look 
an active part. 

The themes of the Sattasal are drawn primarily from rural life, but the 
presentation is more or less satisfying to refined taste. The seasonal settings. 
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the countryside, the village folk, the flora and fauna—all contribute 
remarkably to the realistic sketches which the poets draw with a few strokes 
of the pen in one or two stanzas. The chief sentiment is erotic, at times too 
openly expressed, but the foibles of love and the peculiar Indian ceremonies 
and conventions involved, are depicted in a vivid and touching manner. Some 
of the scenes are full of pathos and flavour. For example, a lovely maiden 
is pouring water for a thirsty traveller; he lets the water trickle through his 
fingers. She, in turn, lessens the stream of water from the pot in her hands, 
and thus they both extend the moments of feasting their eyes on each other. 
Within a verse or two an effective sketch is projected such as is possible only 
for a mature poet. 

The Sanskrit rhetoricians have paid their respects, more, perhaps, than 
were due, to Hala's genius by extensively quoting his verses by way of 
illustration. There is very little of religious setting in the poems, though Is vara 
and Parvati, Vtsnu and Laksmi, and others are casually mentioned. The name 
Hala stands for Satavahana who figures as one of the Andhra-bhrtya kings 
whose partiality for Prakrits t.s wclU known. In ail probability the compilation 
is to be assigned to the second or third century a.d. It is quite natural that 
a work of this type should contain old material and, at the same time, easily 
admit later interpolations. It has been imitated in Sanskrit and Hindi, but the 
Prakrit original stands unrivalled. 

Another Prakrit anthology, close in spirit to Haia*s work, but planned 
topically, is the Vajjaiaggd of Jayavallabha. its date is uncertain. There are 
different recensions, the number of f^dfhas averaging about 700. The major 
portion of it was composed perhaps by Jayavallabha who, of course, included 
verses from Hala and others. The subjects under which the verses are grouped 
embrace the three human ends, dharma (righleousnes-s), ariha (wealth), and 
kdma (love); almost half the verses are devoted to the last. The range of topics 
dealt with is quite wide and includes poetry, friendship, fate, poverty, service, 
hunting, elephants, the swan, the bee, etc. A good man is likened to a mirror, 
while a wicked man, like soda, only adds a little polish to his virtues. The 
author reproves the camel for yearning for the desert which cannot be had 
when fate is adverse. The erotic sentiment ohen has a touch of righteousness 
and heroism about it. The author is a Jain, but there is nothing of sectarianism 
in his collection. His gdthas in MahOrastri contain many Apabhramsa 
elements; and the spirit of some of the stanzas is similar to that of the 
quotations in Hemacandra's Prakrit grammar. 

Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that writers on poetics and jhetoric 
quoted many Prakrit verses the sources of which have not been traced. This 
would presuppose the existence of a good many earlier con\positions or 
compilations like the VajjQlagft^. Lately, another anthology. Chappannaya- 
gdhdo, has come to light. It is also a compilation of gdthds from various gifted 
poets, and is allied to the works of Hala and Jayavallabha. 
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Similar to the anthologies in form, but with more religious leaning and 
bearing individual authorship, are some of the Jaina didactic poems in Prakrit. 
The spirit of religious instruction and moral exhortation is a patent trait of 
Jaina authors. The mryukiis, besides their explanatory and ex positional 
remarks, contain a great deal of didactic instruction and illustration, as well 
as the gnomic poetry so common in anthologies. Wealth and love are 
mentioned with indifference, if not disparagement; and the religious tone 
rules supreme. 

The Uvaesamala or Upadeiamala is a didactic poem containing 
instruction on the duties of memks and laymen; it is in S40 stanzas and is by 
Dhurmaddsa. It is no doubt an old work of considerable popularity as 
indicated by the fact that commentaries were written upon it as early as the 
ninth century, and also by its intluence on later authors. In addition to moral 
instruction, it contains Jaina dogmatic details and references to illustrative 
stories of great men of yore. Another work of this kind is the UpadeSapada. 
Equally religious and didactic in outlook but more conventional in tho 
treatment of topics, it is mnemonic and mechanical in presentation but 
unintelligible without an exhaustive commentary. It can be grasped only by 
the wcll*rcad. Containing more than 1,000 gdthas, it was written by 
Haribhadra. an outstanding author of the eighth century. It is a learned source- 
book rather than a literary composition meting out moral instruction. 

The Upadciamdid by Hemacandra. author of the Maladharigacvha, 
contains more than 500 gdthas and gives instruction on some twenty religious 
topics such as compassion to living beings etc. The author is not only a 
preacher but a poet commanding on ornate style with poetic embellishments. 
He was a contemporary of Jayasimha Siddhartja of Gujarat (1094-1143) 
whom he persuaded to extend greater patronage to Jainism in that area. 

The Vivekamahjari by Asada was written in 1191. Containing 140 
stanzas, it is a discourse on religious awakening, but the major part of it is 
moulded in a mechanical manner, quoting examples of holy persons. 
According to the commentator, Bdlacandra, who belonged to two generations 
later than Jayasimha Siddhardja, Asada was of royal descent, being the son 
of King Katukaraja of Bhinmal in Rajasthan. Between the thirteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, many other authors followed earlier models and 
produced religio-didactic works in Prakrit. One is struck, however, more by 
the earnestness with which they have reflected on their themes and preached 
them to posterity than by the literary qualities of their works. 

There are a number of hymns in Prakrit, addressed as prayers to the 
Divinity as an ideal. Laudatory in spirit, these hymns may be assigned to the 
class of religious poetry. Some of them were composed by eminent authors 
like Bhadrabahu, MSnalunga, Dhanapala (a.d. 972). and Abhayadeva. The 
R^imandala-slofra is a chronicle of monks, and the Dvadaiatiga^pramdr^a is 
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a short description of the Ardha-Magadhi canon. Somasundara (fifteenth 
century) wrote a few prayers almost as exercises in different Prakrit dialects. 

NARRATIVE LITERATURE IN JAINA MAHARASTRI AND APABHRAMSA 

There is an extensive and varied narrative literature in Prakrit, especially 
in Jaina MahaiSstii and Apabhramsa; only a few of the most important works 
are being reviewed here. Broadly speaking, this literature includes the lives 
of the irisasthialdkd-purusas, the sixty*three great men who are the 
celebrities of Jainism, and also lives of ascetic heroes and other holy men 
of eminence; it includes legendary tales with didactic motifs, illusU-ative 
fables, semi-historical narrations, and popular romances. Traces of all these 
elements are found in the Jaina canon, while the commentators provide buiky 
narratives in Prakrit and Sanskrit from earlier sources and also from some 
of their own composition. 

The Brhafkathd. the most important work, was composed by GunSdhya 
in Paisaci, but it is lost beyond recovery. We possess, however, three Sanskrit 
epitomes of it belonging to the Middle Ages. They indicate that the original 
work was of great dignity magnitude, worthy to be ranked with the 
Mahahharata and the Ramdyana. Tht Brhatkathd supplied themes and motifs 
to many authors, and it has been referred to respectfully by Dandin, 
Subandhu, Bana, and others. Gunddhya's personality is shrouded in myths, 
and this, possibly, attests to his antiquity. Periiaps he is earlier than Bhasa, 
and may be assigned to the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Vimala SQri composed his Puranic epic the Paumacariya in a.d. 4, 
according to his own statement, but some scholars assign it to the fourth or 
fifth century. It gives the Jaina version of the Rama legend. It shows 
acquaintance with \^\m)kx'sRdmdyana, but contains particular details which 
have nothing to do with the Jaina outlook and which, consequently, are of 
great value in studying the basic RSma legend that has been worked out by 
various authors in different ways. Here, RSvana is not a monster, nor Maniti 
a monkey; they are both Vidyadharas, a class of semi-divine persons. Vimala 
SQri's religious sermons have a lofty didactic tone, and he also tells many an 
episode of romantic and legendary interest. His gdthas and elegant metres 
testify to his poetic ability, and his style is almost uniformly fluent and 
forceful. The dialect he uses is also interesting because of the age of the work 
and of the Apabhramsa traces seen in it. 

Padalipta, of the early centuries of the Christian era, wrote in Prakrit 
a now-tost religious novel called Taraftgavai, The legends surrounding 
Pi&dalipta and the praise bestowed on his work bear evidence to its eminence. 
The subject-matter was a love stocy, concluding with a religious sermon. We 
possess only a later epitome of it written in Prakrit, called Tarafigalatd. which 
testifies to its engrossing literary qualities. 
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The Vasudeva-hintp of SahghadSsa and Dharmadasa (before 600) is a 
voluminous prose tale which elaborately records the wanderings of Vasudeva 
of the Harivam^a. and includes a good deal of extraneous matter in the form 
of sub^stories, legends, and fables. This work was definitely written earlier 
than 600. Bhadrabahu's work being lost, it is not possible to detect its 
indebtedness to his Vasudevacaria of the fourth century b. c.; but there are 
indications that it closely corresponds in form to the Brhaikathd by 
Gunadhya. 

In A. D. 868. SilBcSrya wrote his Mahdpurusa^ahta which deals with 
the lives of the ialdkd-purusas. The Kolakocarya-kathanaka, written in about 
the tenth century, narrates the story of how the saint. Kdlaka. went to the Saka 
Satraps, called sShis. and with their help overthrew Gardabhilla. a king of 
Ujjayim. who had kidnapped his sister Sarasvatl. In narrating this historical 
incident, the author shows considerable poetic skill and observation. 

Ohanesvara's Surasundaricaria (1038) is a lengthy romance. In sixteen 
cantos it narrates the love story of a VidySdhara chief as he passes through 
hope and despair. The technique of telling a story within a story is handled 
successfully and the narration of events is quite smooth; the descriptions arc 
worthy of a trained poet. The PancamhkahQ by Mahesvara SOri (earlier than 
the middle of the eleventh century) celebrates Srutapancamt and. through 
illustrative stories, explains the importance of Us observances.'The life of 
Vijaya-candra-kevalin in 1.063 gJr/rdr composed in a. d. 1070 was written 
in simple, narrative style. It illustrates the merits resulting from eightfold 
worship. At the clo.se of the eleventh century. Vardhamana, the pupil of 
Abhayadeva, wrote two works, the Manoramd earita in 1083. a romance 
with religious leanings, and the Adindtha’Carita in 1103, a regular Furanic 
epic dealing with the life of the first Tirthaiikara. 

The Supasandhacaria (1143) is a bulky work which gives the life of 
the seventh Tiithaftkara from his earlier births up to his liberation. It is full 
of religious preachings, all conveyed with suitable stories, as is so common 
in Jaina works. The author has poetic skill and a remarkable command over 
language. 

Just eleven years after the death of King KurnSrapala, Somaprabha 
wrote the Kumdrapdla-pratibodha (c. 1195). It is a lengthy text giving many 
stories to illustrate the principles of Jainism. Some of the sections are written 
in Sanskrit and Apabhramsa as well. After a description of Gujarat and its 
capital, the CSlukya kings are mentioned in quick succession. We are then 
told how Kumarapdla met Hemacandra. This is followed by a conversation 
between the two. After hearing various stories. KurnSrapala not only accepted 
the vows of Jainism but gave orders for their observance throughout his 
kingdom. These narrative works are extremely interesting as types of 
composititm; and being of definite date and locality, they throw very useful 
light on the contemporary society. 
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Coming to (he narrative works in Apabhrarn^, we enter an altogether 
new world. The language shows remarkable traits; the metres are different; 
and the presentation has a melodious air about it. Apabhramsa forms were 
gradually admitted into Prakrit compositions from about (he early centuries 
of the Christian era; and it is not surprising that Kalidasa introduced 
Apabhramsa songs in his Vikramorvallya. Every language has its favourite 
metres: Sanskrit has the Sloka: Prakrit has the gd/Ad, and Apabhramsa the 
dohd. couplet. Like the large body of gathds prior to Hala'.s collection, there 
must have grown up in later centuries a floating mass of dohds, many of which 
are quoted by Hemacundra in his grammar. The Apabhrarnsa metres with 
their rhymes and ghattd. have such a fascinating ring about them that many 
authors went out of their way to use these metres in Prakrit and Sanskrit also. 

One of the early Apabhramsa poets is Caturmukha, but none of his 
works has come down to as. He has been praised for his choice of words; 
and perhaps he war responsible for popularizing the paddhadiyci metre. Of 
SvayambhQ(eighth century) we know a good deal through his son Tribhuvana 
SvayambhQ who brought to completion his father's Paumacariu and 
HarivarttSa Purana which are huge epics covering the subject-matter of the 
Rama legend and the Bharata episode. As a rule, Apabhramsa poets give us 
a good picture of their own selves in addition to some biographical details. 
Thus SvayambhO tells us that he wa.s very slender in body and had incgular 
teeth. His son's remarks about him may be translated thus: The mad elephant 
of Apabhramsa wanders about at will only so long as the restraining hook 
of SvayambhQ's grammar does not fall on him. Victorious be the lion 
SvayambhQ with his sharp teeth of good words, terrible to look at on account 
of his nails in the form of metres and figures of speech, and with a full mane 
in the form of grammar. Tribhuvana was a capable son of a worthy father; 
they remind us of B^a and his son. 

The most important Apabhramsa poet, and one about whom we know 
a great deal is Puspadanta who lived in the middle of the tenth century. He 
was the son of Kesava and Mughadevi, who, before (hey accepted Jainism, 
were devotees of 3iva. Life had been crtiel to Ke^va, and it was almost 
unbearable to Puspadanta, a man of outstanding talent and touchy self- 
respect. He wandered forlorn and came to M^yakheta where Kr^arSja III 
of the RastrakQta dynasty was ruling; and there, once more, under the 
patronage of the minister, Bharata, his poetic genius fruitfully flowered. His 
three works Mahdpuranu, Jasaharacariu. and Nayakumaracariu have been 
well edited. All that was best in Sanskrit and I^akrit poetry has been well 
expressed by him in Apabhramsa. His language is brisk and fluid; his metres 
are varied and descriptions elegant. With the flow of sentiments well 
regulated, the poetic embellishments are remarkable. 

Another poet who describes himself is Kanakdmara. He lived sometime 
in the eleventh century, but his place and date are still to be finally settled. 
His Karakandacariu, written in ten cantos in a comparatively lucid style. 
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gives ihe life of Karakanda. one of the pratyeka^buddfias. His reference to 
(he Tera caves is of great interest. 

Dhanapala of the Dhakkada family (c. tenth century) wrote 
Bhavissayattakahd in which the hero is depicted as suffering great miseries 
but finally achieving his aim through his outstanding virtues. The 
Nemindhacariu (c. 1159) of Haribhadra contains beautiful descriptions; and 
it is composed in raddd metre. The KirtUaia by Vidyapali (fifteenth century), 
(hough a late work, is of manifold interest. It is a specimen of the post- 
Apabhramsa language of eastern India; the subject-matter is historical. It is 
in both prose and verse, and prc.sented in conversational style. 

A large body of Apabhramsa literature is .still in manuscript form, and 
every year we come across new finds. Dhavala's/fd^nv^mra (c. ninth century) 
is a lengthy text, and it gives a good deal of information about earlier authors. 
Harisenn*s Oharma-parik^d (988) is earlier than Amitagaifs Sanskrit work, 
and it records a still earlier work written by JayarSma in gdthds- The Kathd- 
kosa by Sriciuulra (around the end of the eleventh century) gives the stories 
referred to in the gdthds of Arddhand by Srivarya. Many Apabhram.sa works 
which are still in manuscript form indicate that this literary Apabhramsa was 
being cultivated almost up to the close of the Moghul period. The linguistic 
material preserved in the.se works is of superlative importance in reconstruct¬ 
ing the early history of Modem Indo-Aryan languages, especially Gujarati, 
Hindi, ajid Rajasthani. 

CLASSICAL KAVYA AND CAMPO 

Since Prakrit literature grew side by .side with Sanskrit literature, the 
ornate and stylistic kdvyas and prose romance.s had a corresponding field in 
Prakrit. The Setuhandha or Dahamuhavaha by Pravarasena of the Vakaiaka 
dynasty deals with the incident in the Ramdyana in which the monkeys build 
a setu (bridge) across the ocean. The author is well equipped in metrics and 
poetics, and his poem possesses all the traits of a mahdkdvya. He displays 
much skill in poetic descriplion and metrical accomplishment. Despite its 
pompous style, the work as a whole has a poetic flavour flowing through its 
fine expression, charming imagery, attractive thought, and melodious 
alliteration. It is but natural that Bana and Dandin referred to this outstanding 
work with compliments. 

Gaudavaho by Vakpatiraja, a poet at the court of King Yasovarman 
(c. 733). celebrates the slaying of the Gauda king, and is thus built on a 
historical incident. The story element in the poem is. however, scanty and 
its structure rather loose. The major portion of the extant work is filled with 
highly ornate descriptions, full of imagination and learned allusions; the 
descriptions of the countryside are remarkably realistic. Vakpati invests every 
topic he touches with fresh life and beauty. Kalidasa and Vakpati are two 
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remarkable facets of Indian poetic genius: if one is unsurpassed in his upamd 
(simile), the other is unrivalled in his uipreksa (hypothetical metaphor). 

Haribhadra (eighth century), was an eminent logician and a famous 
author. He called himself YdkinUmahaitara sunu, and the word viraha occurs 
at the close of his work^s. To explain these appellations, a good many legends 
are associated with his personality. His SarrutrSicca^kahd is a Prakrit carnpU 
which delineates the inimical behaviour of two souls through nine births. He 
was a close student of human life arnj of people's behaviour under varying 
conditions. He was a master of artistic style in describing towns, lakes, 
Jungles, and temples, and often interwoven in these descriptions are dogmatic 
teachings and didactic episodes with a religious flavour. At times his style 
is simple and conversational. Another Prakrit work of his is the Dhurtakhydnu, 
a satire unique in Indian literature. Five rogues, four men and a woman narrate 
their personal experiences. The fanta.stic and absurd personal story of each 
one is confirmed by the others who bring forward parallel stories from the 
epics and the Puranas\ thus the Purinic legends are satirized. This 
composition has a good literary form; its conception and consuoiction are 
exemplary; and as a literary product it is far ahead of its time. 

The Kuvalayii.iiatS (779) by Uddyotana, a pupil of Haribhadra, 
resembles SamarStcca-kaha in its aim. but it uses Paisdcl and Apabhramsa 
in addition to the normal Jaina Mahardstri in which the whole work is 
composed. When the author passes from the high'llown Prakrit to conver* 
sational prose in Apabhram^, one feels ihat he is imitating popular speech. 
A rcligio*didactic tone is apparent throughout the work, and the background 
of laina ideology is not concealed. On the whole, however, it is a literaiy piece 
actuated by the same spirit which permeates the works of Dandin and Bana. 
The author was a learned litterateur, and his glowing references to earlier 
authors and works and to the Yavana king, Toramana, have documentary 
value for they supply much fresh material for the literary and political history 
of that period. 

The Lilayatl by KutUhala, earlier than Bhoja, is a stylistic, romantic 
kavya composed without divisiems, like Gaudavaho. However, it contains 
more racy narration than the latter, and is less pedantic. It deals with the love 
story of King Satavshana and LildvaU, a princess from SiinhaUdvipa, but the 
threads of the story are rather complicated. It was the author's own beloved 
who requested him to compose the poem, and he undertook to discharge this 
responsibility with modesty. Some of the scenes are attractively sketched, and 
the sentiments are presented with freshness and an attractive flavour. In all 
probability Hemacandra had knowledge of this poem. He used it for his 
grammar. 

It was in ornamental laina Mahflrastri prose and verse (with a few 
passages in Apabhrarn^a) that Gunacandra composed his Mahdvtra-carita 
(1082) which gives a traditicxial account of Mahavira's life, half the work 
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being devoted lo his earlier births. The language ^ows remarkable regularity 
of grammar, and is quite chaste, almost like classical Sanskrit by the model 
of which Gunacandra's expressions and ideas were much influenced. It is a 
studied performance, a scholar's achievement, full of long compounds and 
poetic devices. But it is a charming kavya, a dish for the learned. 

Some of the poems described above indicate how the popular Prakrit 
could be dressed by learned artists, an experiment already started by Sudraka 
and successfully continued by Pravarasenu, Vakpati. Uddyoiana, Raja^khara, 
and others. Hemacandra (1089-1172) was a dominant literary figure of 
medieval India. He not only made Jainism great in Gujarat by winning the 
kings into its fold, but also bestowed on Gujarat a greatnc.ss in literature. It 
was he who opened almost a new era in literature through his manifold 
contributions to diUerent branches of learning, and these were vigorously 
cultivated almost up to modem times. Tradition says that he brought the 
goddess of learning from Kashmir to Gujarat. Later history fully bears out 
the trutli of this remark, both factually and figuratively. Though, by his 
grammar and lexicon, he laid a sound foundation for Prakrit philology, he 
has not given us any independent kdvya in Prakrit. His Kumarapdla-cariia 
deals with the life of Kumarupala: ii.s purpose, however, is neither historical 
nor poetical, but purely grammatical. As a concluding portion of his 
D\y(Ssrayakavya, it illustrates, as does Bhaffikdvya, the rules of Prakrit 
grammar. Though his hands were thus tied, now and then the work reveals 
a poetic flash and a capable handling of language. 

It is interesting to note that this .stylistic Prakrit was cultivated in the 
extreme South as late as the eighteenth century; this was done, of course, 
through the study of the grammars of Vararuci and others. KrsnallUsuka 
(thirteenth century) wrote the Siricitndhakavvam. which is in twelve cantos 
and deals with the life of Kr.sna. to illustrate the rules of the Prakrit grammars 
of Vararuci and Trivikrama. “fhe Soricaritta by Srikantha (fifteenth or 
seventeenth century) is a yamaka kdxya, the eight matrds (beats) in two 
metrical feet having identical sound but different sense. By about the middle 
of the eighteenth century Rama P^ivada wrote two tiny poems. Kamsavaho 
and U^niruddha, charming in conception and scholarly in execution; the 
first deals with the slaying of Kamsa by Krsna, and the second with the love 
and marriage of UsS and Aniruddha. They belong actually to the closing 
period of Prakrit literature; but due to their poetic merits and stylistic flourish, 
they deserve to be ranked with medieval poems. 

DOCTRINAL TREATISES 

Jainism possesses a highly elaborate and technical karma doctrine, and 
for the elucidation of this doctrine a good many works have been written in 
Prakrit. This subject-matter, it is said, was originally included in the lost 
PQr\as, the remnants of which form the basis of the sUtras of the DhavalQ, 
Jayadhavald, and Mahddkavald commenimts. There are other wori:s, more 
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or Jess compiling ihe traditional matter, such as Kamma-payadi by 
Sivasaiman, Pancasaftgraha by Candrarsi, and Commafasara by Nemicandra. 
Huge and learned commentaries in Sanskrit have been written on these works. 
The dry details of the doctrine have been worked on with the utmost scruple 
and scrutiny. The Sdvayapannatii by Haribhadra, written in some four 
hundred gathas, is a succirKt compendium of the Jaina code of morals with 
its metaphysical background. * 

Many legends are current about Siddhasena Divakara (c. sixth or 
seventh century) in whom wc have a first-rate and an outstanding logician. 
His hymns in Sanskrit testify to his poetic genius. His Sanmatitarka in Prakrit 
is a brilliant treatise elucidating the Jaina epistemology and the doctrines of 
nayas (standpoints) and anekanta\dda. The DharmasaAgrahani by Haribhadra 
is an exhaustive treatise on different aspects of Jaina dogmatics; while 
Katiifieydnuppekkhd by Kumara deal.s mainly with the twelvefold reflection, 
but incidentally forms a good exposition of the fundamental Jaina dogmas. 
Devasena deals with various dogmatical topics of Jainism in his 
BhdvaxaAgraha, ArUdhandsdra. and Tatvasdra: and his Dar^KanasSra (933). 
which records the traditional account of the different saAf*has, is of some 
historical importance. Tlicre arc also certain Apabhrumsa texts deaJing with 
mysticism worked out against the background of Jaina and Buddhistic 
dogmatics. Among these may be mentioned the Paramappapaydsu and 
Yo^asdra by Joindu {c. .sixth century) and the Dokuko^as of Kanha and 
Saraha. 


GRAMMARS 

Though certain quotations indicate the existence of Prakrit grammars 
written in Prakrit, all that are available today are written in Sanskrit and 
modelled on Sanskrit grammars. Naturally, they inherit the merits and 
demerits of their models as a systematic analysis of language. They are of 
no use in understanding inscriptional Prakrits; and even for the Ardha- 
MSgadhi of the canon (hey afford very little aid. Most of them are but partial, 
even perfunctory, attempts. 

The grammar written by Varamci, which is .subjected to various 
commentaries by Bhamaha (r. 700) and others, and the one written by Canda, 
though u.sed by subsequent authors, stand somewhat apart; while the 
remaining grammars fall into twoclcar-cut groups. The works of Hemacandra. 
Trivikrama, Simharlja, Laksmidhara, and others form one group: those of 
Punjsottama, Rdmatarkavaglsa. M^kondeya, and others belong to (he other. 
The two groups show differences in the number of dialects and in the details 
of their descriptions. It is only Hemacandra and Mirkarideya who show close 
touch with earlier literary works; and in his treatment of Apabhramsa. 
Hemacandra ha.s worthily discharged his responsibility as a grammarian. 
Thus most of these grammars fall short of our needs and standards; but. 
however imperfect, the treatises of Vararvei. Canda. Hemacandra. and 
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Mirkandeya are of great value not only in the understanding of Prakrit 
language and literature, but also in the study of the entire range of Middle 
Indo-Aryan. 


LEXICONS 

Turning next to lexicography. Paiyadacckhnama-nidlQy written by 
Dhanap^la in 972-73, presents a list of Prakrit synonymous words. It was 
written for his younger sister Sundari. Defi-ndmu’mafa by Hemacandra has 
the specialized aim of giving deii words, that is, those words which cannot 
be directly or indirectly traced to Sanskrit, together with quotations to 
illustrate their usage. He refers by name to more than a dozen of his 
predecessors in the Held, but their works have not come down to us. This 
nama^mdld is of unique value to a linguist interested in Middle Indian and 
Modem Indian vocabulary. 

WORKS ON POETICS AND METRICS 

A work of poetics attributed to Hari is perhaps lost; but we have 
Alaf\kdradQppof)a by an unknown author. Prakrit hd.s its special metre in the 
gathd, but most of the classical writers have used the longer syllabic metres 
current in Sanskrit. The Apabhramsa woiks, however, disclose altogether 
new paths in metrics. Nunditam^^. in hts Gdthalaksana, fully discusses the 
varietic.s of gathd. In SvayamhhQchandas, Svayambhu discusses various 
metres and also gives many quotations mentioning the names of their authors, 
who number more than fifty. The Vrttajaii-samuccaya is also an exhaustive 
treatise. Further, the Kavidarpana and the Chandahkosa by Ratnasekhara, 
and the Prakrta Paihgata give abundant details regarding Prakrit metres. 
Some Sanskrit texts, like the Vrtlaratnakara, include Prakrit metres as well, 
but the Chandonusdsuna by Hemacandra is of special value for Prakrit 
metres. Professor H.D. Velankar has provided quite a systematic exposition 
of Apabhramsa metres. 

ASTRONOMICAL AND MEDICAL TEXTS 

The Jamhuddiva-pannatti^sai^gaho by Paumanamdi deals with cosmo¬ 
logical and astronomical subjects. The Jani-pahuda, an old medico-t^trie 
text, has not come down to us. but its contents appear to have been included 
in the Jagat’Sundari^yoga^mdta, with which two authors Harisena and 
Yasahkirti (r. twelfth century) arc associated. HaramekhalQ(c. 830) by 
Mahuka is a medical treatise which covers a wide range of topics, a talisman 
for all living beings. The Riftha-samuccaya by Durgadeva (eleventh century) 
deals with omens and the like. 
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CONCLUSION 

Judging from its abiding values, especially (he thoughts it contains and 
the way in which they are expressed against a background of human 
experience and natural and social environments. Prakrit literature is many- 
sided and remarkable. It records the noble thoughts of one of the greatest 
kings of the world; and it embodies the ideology of a religion which is realistic 
in philosophy, ascetic in morals, and humanitarian in outlook. It presents a 
valuable, though complicated, picture of linguistic and metrical evolution in 
the last two thousand years or more. 

The society depicted in Prakrit literature is more popular than 
aristocratic. Eminent monks and outstanding poets have earnestly contributed 
to its treasures. Some of these authors are quite frank about personal details, 
and the chronological data afforded by them have special significance in 
reconstructing the history of Indian literature. Indian linguistics would 
certainly be poorer in (he absence of Prakrit literature, for on its lap have 
grown the modem Indian languages. Prakrit literature goes a long way in 
helping to add important and significant details to our picture of Indian culture 
and civilization. 



THE PEACOCK EGG: A PARABLE OF MAHSVlRA 

(Nayadhammakahao 1,3) 


The NSySdhammakahdo is ihe sixth text in the canon of (he Sveiimbara Jains. It consists of 
two books containing parables and sermons respectively. The parable of the Peacock Egg tells 
how monks ought to respect the rules that govern them. Ii is formulaic in style, as is much 
of the SveOmbara canon, and contains strings of stock phrases that may be found elsewhere. 
MahSvira, the founder of iainism here answers a question by his disciple Goyama Subhainma. 
who in his turn reports to us. 


THE PEACOCK EGG 


50. 

{97a] Thus indeed, iarnbo. in those days, at that time there was a city 
named Campd. Outside (his city of Camp3, to the north-east of it. 
there was a park called SubhOmibhaga Cbeautiful place') rich in 
flowers and fruits of every season, delightful like the Nandana-wood 
(in Indra's heaven), provided with a pleasantly fragrant and cool 
shade. Now at a place to the north of this Subhumibhaga park there 
was a maluya thicket—description. At that place a jungle peahen laid 
(wo plump peacock eggs (hat were produced at the right time. Pale 
like a dumpling, not yet showing cracks, unspoilt, in size larger than 
a fist, and when she had laid them she sat (there) protecting, keeping 
and covering them with her own feathers which she spread over them 
ipakkha-vdenam). 

Now in the city of Campa there lived two sons of caravan leaders. 
Jinadatta-putta and Sigaradatta-putia. Bom on the same day, they 
grew up and played in (he sand box together, married at the same 
time, were attached to and trailed after each other, [97 b] living in 
compliance with each other's wishes, fulfilling each other’s heart’s 
desires and performing all duties that came up in each other's houses. 

51. 

[98a] Then, one day, these caravan leaders' sons met, encountered 
each other and sat together, and entered upon the following 
conversation: **Dear friend (devdnu^ppiya), whatever pleasant or 
unpleasant (thing), leaving home to become a monk or travelling 
abroad, may fall to our share, that we must experience together." 
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With these words they promised each other cooperation and 
continued to go about their own business. 

52. 

[98a] In the city of Camps there lived at that time a courtesan 
Dcvadatti by name, rich, proud, famous, owning spacious and vast 
palaces, dwellings, chariots and draught animals, possessing n]uch 
wealth, gold and silver, lending out money on interest and making 
investments, and offering food and drink liberally, skillful in the 
sixty*four arts, provided with the sixty-four good qualities of a 
courtesan, flirting in twenty-nine ways, excelling in the twenty-one 
sexual qualities, able to serve a man in thirty-two ways, having 
awakened from sleep the nine senses of her body (i.e. a woman in 
her prime of youth), conversant with the eighteen vernaculars, 
elegantly dressed in her boudoir (?) of proper gait, mode of laughing, 
speech, behaviour, sporting, conversation, with perfectly fitting 
manners, holding high the banner (of conceit), taking a thousand as 
a fee. (a woman) whom a sunshade and various chowries had been 
granted (by the king) and who moved about in a litter. She exercised 
and held sovereign power, pre-eminence, mastery, ownership, 
strength and military command over many thousands of courtesan.^ 
and was enjoying various pleasures under the great din of repeated 
dancing, singing, instrumental music, sinngs, beating of time, 
clapping (he hands, tuya-music^ and the sounds of big (i.e., deep) and 
clear drums. 

Then, one day. these sons of caravan leaders came together after 
having had breakfast and lunch together at the proper time, they had 
purified themselves, were perfectly clean and were sitting at their 
ease: they began the following conversation: ''Dear friend, it would 
be very good to have much food, drink, sweets and seasonings 
prepared tomorrow, when the night lets daybreak appear and the 
morning, pale then, fully opens the soft (? komala) blue and pink 
lotus flowers, when the sun shining intensely red like the Jonesia 
a^oka or the open Butea frondosa flower, like a parrot's beak or the 
(red) half of the GuhJS berry, the Fentapets phoenicea, the feet and 
eyes of a pigeon, the Koil*s red eyes, like a mass of Chinese roses 
or vermilion—when the sun has arisen waking up the clusters of pink 
lotuses, when the thousand-rayed day-maker glows in his radiance. 
(It would be very good) to take this abundance of food (etc.), incense, 
flowers, perfume, clothes, wreaths and ornaments and to enjoy for 
awhile iviharittae) the pleasure grove beauty of the SubhQmibhaga 
park in the company of the courtesan DevadatlS.'* With these words 
they agreed on this point with each other and thereupon spent the next 
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day, when the night (...up to) [98 b) radiance, for their servants, and 
told them thus: "Go. good people, cook abundantly food (etc.), 
incense (...). set out for the NondS pond in the Subhumibhaga park 
and near that pond erect a pavilion on posts, (then) sprinkle it. cleanse 
it, smear it with cowdung. provide it with an anangement of fresh 
and fragrant cut flowers in group.s of five colours, make it highly 
delightful with the fragrantly rising smell of burning aloe, choice 
kundurukka, turukka and incense, scent it well with fine perfumes 
and turn it into a fragrant bottle, so to speak, and stay waiting for each 
of us'\ (The servants,..) did .so. 

Thereupon the sons of caravan leaders gave further (doevani) 
orders and told their servants: "As quickly as possible, as soon as it 
is yoked bring a carriage which you have had dexterous people (?) 
yoke with excellent young bullocks matching each other in hoofs and 
tails, and the end of who.se sharp horns have been cut level with each 
other, who are steered by nose ropes having thread-strings with silver 
bells and that arc exquisitely intertwined with gold; they should carry 
garlands made of blue lotuses. The carriage should be overspread 
with a network of various Jewels and silver and gold bells, and 
endowed with auspicious marks.*' They (i.c., the servants) for their 
pan brought (a carriage) exactly os they were told. 

After that the sons of caravan leaders bathed, performed a food 
sacrifice and expiatory rites for good luck, adorned themselves with 
few but very valuable ornaments, entered (he carriage, went to 
Devadatta's house, got out of the carriage again and entered 
DevadattS's house. 

The courtesan Devadatta saw the caravan leaders' sons approach, 
became glad and joyfol, rose from her seat, went seven or eight steps 
to meet them and spoke as follows: "The gentlemen should say what 
they have come hither for" Thereupon the caravan leaders' sons 
spoke thus: "Dear lady, we should like to enjoy the Subhumibhaga 
park for a while in your company." Devadatta then complied with 
this request of the caravan leaders' sons, bathed (etc. as above) and 
Joined them in beautiful dress, (99 aj Then the caravan leaders' sons 
ascended the carriage with the courtesan DevadattS, drove right 
across the centre of the city of Campa to the SubhQmibhaga park and 
the Nanda lotus p<md, got out of the carriage, went into the pond, 
plunged into the water, splashed one another, and after bathing in the 
company of DevadattH went out again and. betaking themselves to 
the pavilion on posts, entered it. After putting on all their ornaments, 
taking rest and recovering on a comfortable seat they tasted, enjoyed, 
shared and ate the many foods (etc. as supra) and thus stayed in the 
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company of £)evadatlS. After the meal they enjoyed for a while with 
Dcvadatta the many human pleasures of the senses. 

53. 

[lOOa] When they had breakfast and lunch the caravan leaders* sons 
left the pavilion on posts again holding hands with the courtesan 
Devadatta and stayed in the SubhQmibhSga park enjoying the 
pleasure grove beauty in the many bowers of Qlis. bananas, creepers, 
bowers to abide in {? acchna-f^haro), scenic bowers, bowers for 
dressing up (? pasahana-ghara) labyrinths, bowers of boughs, SHl 
tree bowers, net*like (?) bowers and flowering bowers. 

54. 

Fhen the caravan leaders' sons proceeded to the mSluyQ thicket. The 
jungle peahen saw them coming, left the mSluyS thicket scared and 
trembling, squawking loudly and repeatedly screaming kekd and 
standing on a branch of a tree remained looking at the caravan 
leaders' sons and the maiuyd thicket with steady gaze. The caravan 
leaders' sons addressed each other saying: "Dear friend, as soon as 
this jungle pe;(hcn saw us coming, she left (...) gaze. There must be 
a reason for this." With these words they entered the maluya thicket. 
There they saw two plump (etc. as above in sutra) peacock eggs, 
addressed each other and said: "Dear friend, it would be very good 
for us to have these two jungle peacock eggs placed among the eggs 
of our own pure-bred fowl. The latter, then . [100 b] shall watch over 
and protect these eggs with their own feathers which they spread over 
them and we shall have two young peacocks to play with." With these 
words they agreed in this point with each other, each sent for his own 
servants and told them lhu.s: "Go. good people, take these eggs and 
place them among the eggs (...)’* They did so. 

The caravan leaders' sons, after enjoying for a while the pleasure 
grove beauty of the SubhQmibhSgd park in the company of the 
courtesan Devadatta, ascended their carriage and drove to her house 
in the city of Campa, entered, gave her a lavish present of money 
(piidanafTi) befitting her social rank, paid respects and honoured her, 
returned from her house each to his own house and engaged 
themselves once more in their business. 

55. 

The next day, the caravan leader Sagaradaita's son. when the night 
(...as above, su 52 up to) radiance, went to his peacock egg and 
afraid, anxious, doubtful, divided, unclear in his thougfits (asked 
himself) "Shall I be able to play with this peacock chick or not ?** 
Thinking thus he threw the egg up again and again, turned it round, 
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stirred it slightly, shook it thoroughly, moved it to and fro, made it 
palpitate, knocked against it, bashed it and made it tick over and over 
again at his ear. Thereupon the peacock egg became addled. 

Sagaradatta, the caravan leader's son, one day (101 a] went to his 
egg. saw that it was addled and exclaimed: '^Helas, now I shall not 
have a young peacock to play widi.” In consequence of this he 
became dejected and despondent, placed his head between his hands, 
was overcome by tormenting thoughts and became pensive. 

In exactly the same way, venerable monk(s), whosoever of our 
male or female ascetics parted with his or her hair in the presence 
of an dyariya and an uvajJhSya, left his family for the life of a 
religious wanderer and is afraid (...as above up to) unclear in his 
thoughts a.s to the five major vows (or) the six groups of souls in 
the doctrine of the Jainas. he or she should in this existence he 
despised, reproached, blamed, censured and treated with contempt by 
many monks, nuns, male and female lay followers. Moreover, in the 
next world, such people will undergo many punishmenis, will often 
have their hair pulled out, be rebuked, hit. put in irons, be tormented, 
suffer the death of their parents, brothers and sisters, wife, sons, 
daughters and daughters-in-law. Much poverty, misfortune, associa¬ 
tion with unpleasant people, separation from loved ones, bad luck and 
distress will be their share. Again and again they will err through the 
jungle of samsara which has neither beginning nor end. and extends 
in all four directions. 

45. 

Then Jinadatta's son went to his peacock egg and, not worried about 
it (...as above), thinking: *'It is clear/surely I shall have a young 
peacock to play with here'* he did not throw it up again and again 
(.. .as above up to) his and the egg, left in peace, one day broke open 
and out came a young peacock. Jinadatta's son saw it and, glad and 
Joyful, be addressed the peacock-breeders and told them: "You, good 
people, watch over this young peacock, protect it, raise it by and by 
with the many things suitable for peacock breeding and teach it to 
dance." Thereupon the peacock-breeders promised this to Jinadatta's 
son, took the young peacock, went to their dwelling and raised (.. .as 
above up to) dance. 

The young peacock grew up with auspicious marics, signs and 
qualities. Its wings and mass of tail feathers were full-sized, it had 
a hundred eyes on its many-coloured tail, a blue neck and was able 
to dance. At one snapping of the fingers it could be made to make 
hundreds of dancing steps and kekS calls. The peacock breeders 
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seeing the young peacock grown up (...as above up to) calls took it 
and brought it to Jinadatta's son. He, seeing (.. .up to) calls, was glad 
and joyhil, presented them with a lavish present of money corre¬ 
sponding to their social rank and dismissed them. Then at one 
snapping of his Angers, the young peacock danced, bowing its neck 
like a tail; the comers of its eyes were white, and it let its wings drop 
as if they were detached (?), the many eyes of its tail stood up and 
it uttered a hundred times its call. In the city of Campg, at squares, 
cross-roads, intersections, highways and paths Jinadatta's son earned 
(jayam karemane) fora long time hundreds, thousands and hundreds 
of thousands in goods through this young peacock. 

In exactly the same way, venerable monk(s), whosoever (...as 
in su. SS up to) wanderer and is trustful, free from doubts and firm, 
he or she should in this existence be treated with respect, greeted, 
saluted, worshipped, honoured, revered by many nuns, (...as above) 
and humbly worshipped as being something excellent, auspicious, 
divine and sacred. 

Thus you shr^nld know. JambQ, the contents of the third lecture 
of the Parables as told by the venerable Ascetic MahSvira, the founder 
(sc. of the Doctrine), the Tirthahkara(...as in Ndyd 1,1,7 up to) who 
has reached the place called Sidhagai ('Condition of Salvation*). — 
Thus 1 say. 



THE TALE OF THE FAITHFUL WIFE ROHINI 


Many short didacUc stories were writien in Prakrit, lime to time they were collected into 
anthologies that were known as KathOkoias. Treasure Houses of stories'. The story of RohinI 
occurs in the Prakrit verse commenlary by Amandevasflri to the Akhy^fiakamartikoia. which 
was compiled around the twelfth century. There are many stories in Indian literature about 
virtuous women who preserve their chastity from ail who would sully tl Such stories were 
particularly appreciated among ihe Jains, who cold them both in the canon and in later texts. 
In the JAStidharmakaM we read of how Maili talked six princes out of their lust for her by 
showing them the true nature of the body, using an image of herself that gave off a lenibic 
smell to prove her point. In the story of Rgjamati and Rathanemi in the UuarOdhycyanasatra. 
Rajamati uses the famous example of eating vomit as a comparison for resuming a life of 
pleasures after one has become a nxmk. Such inventive stories about the necessity to preserve 
womanly virtue continued to be told throughout the history of Jain story literature, with the 
story of RohinI being especially popular. 


There lived in PfltaJiputra a king named Nanda. who was radiant like the 
sun and a bee-like youth for the lotus-like heails of beautiful damsels. 
A merchant named Dhanavaha, much honoured by the king and Tilled 
with good conduct as the moon is with nectar, also lived there. 
''Should I make noise now too ? or shall I wail and see what the king 
will do ? If he tries to outrage the modesty of my mother (RohinI) then 
I shall save her." 

Then thinking like this, the mynah bird became still. After this, on seeing 
the king, RohinI began to think like this. 

"This King Nanda has derinilely come to outrage my modesty, tn what 
way now can I preserve my chastity ?" 

The Icing nervously sat on one portion of Rohinfs cot just as she was 
thinking these things. 

Then immediately RohinI rose (from her cot) and sat on the floor. Then 
the king said these things to her in sweet words. 

"O ! Fawn-eyed lady ! I, whose heart has been stolen by you, am always 
lost in thought of you. Or have you now come to rescue me from these 
burning fires of love ? 

But, cruel one ! You have risen (from the cot) and sat on the floor. Such 
behaviour would be unseemly, ev^ when some unimportant guest had 


come. 
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[s it not proper to honour the king, when he has come on his own, with 
affection in his heart, by offering him a seat and talking with him, at 
least ? 

Therefore. O beautiful one ! Please sit on this cot and soothe me, with 
the cool water of your ctmtact, for I am burning with the intense heal 
of Love.” 

After hearing this talk RohinI says, ”0 king ! For persons like you. who 
have been bom in noble families, this type of behaviour is not proper. 
O lord ! you always give advice to other persons engaged in vices. But 
who is there to give advice to you when you (yourselO are indulging 
in vice ? 

If a gentleman king, who is expert in polity, forsakes (hi.s) propriety of 
conduct, then who can blame common people for indulging in such 
actions ? It has also been said. 

'Where a scholarly person leaves the path of noblemen and treads on 
the wrong path then it is useless to weep at the top of the voice, uttering 
'ha ha' as if in a forest, with no one to hear*. 

And another thing is that for all persons the king is like a father. 
Therefore never mind ta'Ling about this type of vicious action, it is not 
proper (for him) even to think about it. 

O king ! For women who are full of pus, impurity, fat, flesh and blood, 
why do you perform this improper act which is like a blemish on your 
noble family ? 

Even today the fame of Ravana is tarnished because of his kidnapping 
Slta; (similarly) you might have momentary pleasure, but your fame 
would be tarnished in all the three worlds and your wisdom would be 
diminished. 

And moreover, in youth, which is restlessly swift like the ripples of the 
water of a river, in the sweet love which is as fleeting as the water 
bubbles raised by a ship wrecked by the blows of the wind (and). 

O king ! In (his swift life which is like (he flashing in a fresh group of 
clouds, it is in no way proper for gentlemen like you to perform such 
an act. 

O king ! For the living beings severe results accrue for even small, 
improper acts performed under the control of passion. 

Even after this if some improper task is performed in any way by a noble 
person, then the heart of that gentleman continues to bum. Therefore it 
has been said. 

'Improper tasks, performed without thinking by a noble person due to 
the intoxication of youth continue to give pain to the heart when he ripens 
into old age.' 

Therefore, O king ! you should abandon the idea of committing such an 
improper act in this purposeless world where results appear for a moment 
and are destroyed instantly. 
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When the tomcat, suspecting a thief, screeches again and again in a loud 
voice, then the mynah bird says these words. 

tomcat ! why do you scream ? He is king Nanda and not a thief. 
Poison has been formed in nectar, the one who should have protected 
us now causes us harm.'' 

After hearing the noble words of Rohini and the verse of the mynah 
bird, the king with eyes full of tears of remorse thinks like this. 

''See ! They, who do not know the essential virtues, have virtues like 
this and I, who know the code of conduct (.iasiras) have such a sinful 
character. 

It is regrettable that I, a person with improper conduct, a great sinner, 
came to perform an improper act at the house of this illustrious, pure 
and virtuous Rohini! 

4 

This wretched Rohni is commendable, who knows about the proper and 
improper actions of living beings but I. a person without virtuous results, 
am not noble.” 

Thinking like this, that king, rising suddenly, becoming immensely 
emotional and touching his head to the floor, touches the lotus-like feet 
of Rohini. 

And says, ”0 extremely virtuous one! 1 have been saved from remaining 
in the well of darkness of intense spiritual ignorance (moha) by your 
noble words. 

Whatever evil words have been uttered by me in the madnes.s of youth, 
kindly forgive by showing me kindness.” 

Translated by Prem Suman Jain 



HSLA : GATHSSAPTA^ATI 
(tst-3rd century a. d.) 


The GsrhOsapraiati, one of the earl^^ anthologies of poetry in MahdrSsUI Prakrit of more 
than 700 verses in arya metre, occupies a unique place in the history of ancient Indian 
literature. Ute compilation was made by King Saiavaharu Hala, IrKluding a number of verses 
of his own, but the greater portion of the work represents the labour of other lyiicai poets of 
the age. The names of such poets as Makarandasen Amarargja. Kumarila, Srlrsja and 
Bhimasvgmi have been mentioned in subsequent commentaries, but modem scholars are 
doubtful about the accuracy of those names. Almost all the verses are graceful, vivid, witty 
and highly entertaining. They have the liveliness and vibrancy of fo(k*poetry, though the 
language used is rather too developed for the rugged and the rural. 


CANTO-1 


2 . 

Those who can't read 
or hear 

Prakrit poetry, which is like nectar 
still discuss about love: 
why aren't they ashamed ? 

11 . 

The man fell at his wife's feet 

to pacify her anger; 

their little son 

climbed on his back and 

brought a peal of laughter 

to the indignant face of the woman. 

23. 

I cannot believe 

that the dear woman 

who issued a hundred commands 

during love-making. 

her cheeks blooming with joy, 

is the one, 

who in the morning 

moves about with a downcast face. 
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27. 

With jealous anger 
toward each other; 
the couple feign sleep. 

Both are unyielding, and 
both lend their ears 
to the uneven 
breathing of the other. 

Who can reconcile ihem ? 

32. 

O good looking young man» 

Che style of the elite 
is what 

you have mastered; 
for. these days 

people have one thing on their mind 
but quite another in their speech. 

35. 

The woman of the family 

lectures to her brother-in-law, 

whose mind is comipt, 

on the deeds of Laksmana 

so devoted to Rama 

as painted on the walls of her room. 

38. 

The wife of the man 

who is poor, but proud of his noble birth, 
wants to save his self-respect; 
she gets cross even with her reliuives 
who visit her 

with a show of their wealth. 

48. 

OGod, 

kindly let my lover 

have affairs with other women. 

Men who love oi^ woman 
can't tell merits from demerits. 

49, 

O traveller, look here, 
in the noon, even the shadow, 
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afraid of the sun. hides under the body 
and doesn’t come out in the open; 
why don't you take rest here ? 


CANTO-2 


4. 

The promiscuous woman 
picks madhuka flowers 
that are so painful to look at, 
being the last of the season 
as if they were 
the bones of a dear one 
from the funeral pyre. 

6 . 

Just as the traveller 
with uplifted eyes 
and loosely held palms 
drinks water a long lime 
so docs the lady of the inn 
make the thin flow of water 
even thinner. 

9. 

Look ! The winter traveller 
is tearing open— 
whai looks like a bear— 
the husks of a dying Tire 
at the gate of a temple 
of a wretched village. 

10 . 

(Words of an ignorant girl) 

Dear aunt. 

the lotuses are not crushed, 
the swans have not flown away, 
but by someone 
the sky has been thrown supine 
in the village pond. 

54. 

O boy. don't you undertake 
(his adventure ! 

It's risky investing. 

for hearts invested with this woman, 
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1 am afraid, 
cannot be got back. 

55. 

Even after 

consummation, 

the young bride doesn't know 

the love-making i% over. 

With an uncca.sing heart 
she thinks 

there’s still something to come! 

60. 

Lady, slow down 
as you move forth 
holding nearly half 
of your dress high. 

Doesn’t it bother you 
that your waist, 
weary of having carried 
your buxom breasts, 
may break any moment ? 

62, 

The beggar keeps looking 
at the navel of the alms-gjvcr; 
she keeps looking 
at his moon-like face. 

Meanwhile the crows empty 
his begging bowl and her vessel. 

63. 

Don't we propitiate 
the one 
without whom 
we cannot live, 

even when he commits an off^ence ? 
Even when he bums down a city ? 
Tell me, 
to whom isn't 
the fire dear ? 

70. 

The storm wafts away the straw 
from the thatched roof; 
water trickles down 
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thro' the holes thus formed; 
the woman tries to preserve 
by her palms 
the mark on the wall 
that reminds the date 
of her husband's return. 

76, 

Under the guise 
of blowing off 
from my eyes 
the pollen-dust 

of the lotus, my ear-ornament. 

you kiss me 

as if you never satiate. 

Who, among the gods, are you ? 

78. 

I am not her emissary 
nor you a lover; 
what bu.sine$s 
have we here then ? 

If she dies, 

you will earn disrepute, 
the reason 

why I am telling you 
these righteous words. 

81. 

Love vanishes 

when the lovers don't 

see each other for long; 

it vanishes 

when the lovers 

see each other too often; 

it vanishes 

when backbiters gossip; 
it vanishes, alas, 
even without a cause. 

82. 

A woman's love disappean 
when she doesn't see her lover for long. 
A mean person's love vanishes 
when he is seen often. 
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A fooVs love dries up 
by the gossip of the evibtongued. 
A villain's love evaporates 
without any reason. 

88 . 

The woman tells 
by undoing 

the locks of her lovers hair 
tangled in her anklets 
as he fell at her feet 
that her Jealous anger 
has fled from her heart. 


CANTO-3 


49. 

Today I have to meet 
my handsome lover 
in the thick of night— 
so thinking, 
the woman rehearses 
walking 

with her eyes closed. 

55. 

Two things lighten a man 

even if he is as big as a mountain; 

when he brags 

before accomplishing 

something. 

and brags 

after accomplishing it! 


CANTO-4 


8 . 

The earth shines 
with paidSa flowers 
which resemble 
parrot beaks 
and look tike 
a congregation 
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of monks 
falling at the feet 
of the Buddha 
in worship. 

12 . 

She took handfuls 
of perfumed powder 
to shower her lover wiih. 

Shc trembled, 
and breathed deep 
with excitement; 
only perfumed water 
stcxKl in her hands. 

17 . 

Even tho* the medicine 
was bitter by itself. 

(he ploughman drank it alt 
leaving nothing 
when it was cooled 
by a fragrant waft 
of air 

from the lotus-face 
of the woman 
who came to enquire 
about his well-being. 

24. 

The rustic woman 
curses 

the rainy sea^n. 

getting no sexual pleasure 

when her husband, 

languid from dragging 

the plough caught in the mire, 

falls asleep. 

90. 

0 rude woman, 
why don't you raise 
your husband 

who has fallen at your feet ? 
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This is the finale of love 
getting to its zenith. 

100 . 

Tell me. 

who is not vexed 

when solicited 

at a wrong time and place? 

Even a mother curses 
her dear crying child 
when she is engaged 
in amorous dalliance. 

Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Sharma 



SC5RYA NEMICANDRA: GOMMATE^A-THUDI 

(c. 10 century) 


Ac&rya Nemicandra is the well-known author of Dravyasanii^aroHa.GommofasOra. LahdhisSra. 
Kiaparujsra ami TnU)kaiana. His Gtmwiatasira was composed ai the request ofCdmundardya, 
the minister and gcneial of the Ganga king RfleamaJJa. Nemicandra was given the epithet 
SaiddhQntika ^drvahhuuma 

Gotnmaffia-Thudt is a song eulogising the Jama saint Gommate^a whose iiiunolilhic 
statue was Insialled on the hills of Sravanabelagola by Cimundariya. 

His eyes nicely pctalled like a lily, 

His face fair like (he moon. 

And nose lovelier than the campaka. 

Before that Lord Gommatesa ever I kneel ! 

His person clothed with purity, cheeks clear like water. 

His graceful ears swinging close unto the shoulders. 

And His mighty arms resembling the trunk of 

king'tusker. 

Before that Lord Gommatesa ever I kneel! 

His comely neck suipassing the divine conch. 

His lofty shoulders wide like the Himalayas. 

And His shapely waist so steady and spectacular. 

Before that Lord Gommatesa ever I kneel ! 

Glistening aloft at the crest of the Vindhyas. 

The crowning glory of all the excellent images. 

And (he full-moon exhilarating the triple world, 

Before that Lord Gommatesa ever I kneel ! 

His colossal body clasped by creepers. 

The very wish-yielding tree for the myriad iiberables. 

And this lotus-like feet adored by a host of chief gods, 

Before that Lord Commate^ ever I kneel ! 

He is nude and immune from fear ! 

Of pure mind He has no liking for raiment ! 
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And quite unmoved by the coiling serpents, 

Before that Lord Gommatesa ever I kneel! 

With pure vision and not looking at any quarter, 

His basic blemish banished, lure of weal vanquished, 
And His combat with Bharata converted to aversicHi, 
Before that Lord Gommate^ ever I kneel! 

Unfettered by possessions all—money and mansion. 
Equipped with equanimity quelling pride and greed, 
And fasting far for full twelve months, 

Before that Gomma|eu ever I kneel! 

(...ever 1 kneel!) 

(...ever I kneel!) 

Before that Lord Gommatesvara Jina ever I kneel! 



SIRI sirivxlakaha 


DESCRIPTJON OF THE MALAVA CXDUNTRY 

There were (in it) at various places (many) villages, inhabited (lit. protected) 
by righteous persons, which resembled ascetics who are also protected by the 
three 'Guptis'; and there were, also, at various places lofty mountains which 
were difficult to be cros.scd just like fairs (lit. the meeting places of families) 
which are also difficult to be crossed. (38) 

There were (also) at various places .streamlets full of water which 
resembled prostitute.s who are full of erotic sentiment. There were (also) at 
various places lines of forests which afforded pleasure, and which (therefore) 
resembled lines of virtue.s which (also) give happiness. (39) 

There were (also) at various places great lake.s full of water, which 
resembled great cities which are full of merchants. There were (aisc) at 
various places beautiful cow-peas abundant with milk which resembled the 
mouths of learned persons which arc full of the charm of speech. (40) 

In that Malava country which was never visited by drought or calamity, 
(here was an excellent ancient city called UJjaini. (41) 

Of what description was (hat (city) ? 

(There is only one Prajlpati i.e. Brahma in the world, but in this city) 
there were many '{najapatis* or persons having progeny (i.e. fathers of 
children); (there is only one Naroitama or Purusouama i.e. Lord Krsna in this 
world, but in this city) there were many ^purusottamas' i.e. excellent men; 
(there is only one Mahesvara i.e. Siva or Visnu in (his world, but in this city) 
there were many 'mahesvaras* or opulent persons; (there is only one Indra 
(lit. husband of Saci) in this world, but in this city) all the people were 
*sacivara' i.e. were possessed of clothes (i.e. they were quite happy). (42) 
(There is cmly one Gaur! i.e. Parvati in this world who resides on mount 
Kailasa. but in this city) there were a number of *gauds* i.e. virgin-girls 
playing in every house; (there is only (me goddess Sti i.e. Laksmi in this 
world, but in this city) there were or riches everywhere; (there is only 
one Rambha in this world, but in this city) there were many 'rambhas* i.e. 
plaintain trees in every forest; (there is only one goddess Rati and or>e goddess 
Priti in this world, but in this city) there were 'rati* and 'priti* i.e. love and 
affection at every place. (43) 

If any person endowed with keen intellect can describe that city, which 
surpasses the city of gods (viz. Indrapurl). it is only the preceptor of Indra 
(i. e. Brhaspati). (44) 
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There (i.e. in Ujjaini) ruled (lit. was) a king who was PrajapSla by name 
as well as by merits, and who was humble-spirited towards the virtuous and 
harsh-spirited towards the wicked. (45) 

MARRIAGE CEREMONY 

The flags were fixed on the rai-sed up arches, there was a profound sound 
of the drums that were beaten, diere was a multitude of attracting harlots that 
were dancing, (and) the good panegyrists were uttering the words *bc 
victorious, be victorious T (155) 

The assembly-hall (erected for the marriage ceremony), was covered 
(on four sides), and floored with silk-cloth; food (i.e.. sweets and dainties 
etc.), and (after the mcal.s) beteUleaves flavoured with camphor, were 
distributed in abundance: the collection of young women, (whose husbands 
were alive), were singing (lit. giving) auspicious songs: and the old ladies, 
(whose husbands and chidren were living), were explaining the form of the 
ceremonial rites (for the performance of the marriage). (156) 

Bountiful (lit. good) gifts were given to the beggars, the kinsmen and 
young women were given (great) honour, many (lit. four-fold) people had 
gathered together on account of the beating of drums (and other instruments), 
and a (great) delight was created in the hearts of the citizens and countrymen. 
(157) 

Surasuiidart was nicely decorated (with ornaments, dress etc.), and (he 
decorations of Aridantana were (also) performed: it (the marriage ceremony) 
was delightful, on account of the ceremony of going round (the fire thrice) 
at the time of 'hathalcva* (or accepting the hand of the bride), and pleasant 
on account of the gift, of elephants, that was given at the time of * freeing 
the hands*. 

(Such was the marriage ceremony that was perfonned). (158) 

(Then), when Aridamona, whose marriage ceremony was thus per¬ 
formed. and who had with him horses and elephants which he had obtained 
(in marriage as dowry), and who was accompanied by Surasundari. went out 
of the city, all the people said : ! the union of these (two) is quite proper; 

and blessed is this Surasundari. who has got such a (lit. this) husband/' (159. 
160) 

(Then) in the morning, on account of the words of Mayana. (hat 
Umbararaja quickly (i.e. at once) went with her to the temple of Shree Risaha 
(i.e. Risabhadeva or AdinUtha, the first Tfrthahkara of the present era). (172) 

(Then) both of them, with their bodies horripitated on account of the 
joy (of having the sight of the idol of the Tlrthahkara). bowed down to the 
Lord (Adinatha). (and) Mayand who was well-versed (lit. clever) in the Jaina 
doctrine began to extol the Tlrthahkara Lord Adindiha thus ; (173) 

**Oh. you First Jtnendra ! (delightful) like (he moon, whose feet are 
bowed down to by the multitudes of the lords of gods—who are bent down 
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by the excess of devotion, who have filled (all) the three worlds with the flood 
of fame as white (lit. bright) and full as the moon, and who are brave in 
conquering (the internal) enemies (such as lust, anger, pride, deceit and greed 
etc): (174) 

Oh God ! who have removed the darkness in the form of ignorance (in 
the world), who arc worshipped by the gods, demons and demigods, whose 
feet arc bowed down to by the kings who come (to the temple) for worship 
and whose pride is gone i.e. who have given up their pride before the 
Tirthankara. and who have done favour (i.e. good) to the people of the 
world: (175) 

(Oh God !) Who are an abode of nectar in the form of equanimity as 
profound as the sea. and the spread of whose virtues has become an object 
of praise to the preceptor of Indra (i.e. Brhaspati). whose asceticism and 
character (lit. whose sport, i.e. practising, of asceticism and character) were 
as bright (i.e. pure) as the 'kUsa* grass, and who had slighted ofl delusion 
(moha) as if in sport (i.e. quite easily and in) no time, (176) 

Oh you Risabhan^iha ! who did not imprecate those persons who were 
bent upon despising (you and the Jain Religion), who created a feeling of joy 
(in Ihc hearts) of the ShravOKs. and who are endowed (lit. decorated) with 
a halo (lit. circle) of light, show me your lordship (i.e. show me favour and 
do good to me. and pacify (my) fire of misery. (177) 



VAKPATIRAJA : GAUDAVAHO 
(8th century) 


Caiu^avaho by Vikpiliriija. the court poet of King Yasovarman, was written in celebration 
of the defeat and death of the Gauda king. It is thus based on a historical incident. Though 
the story element is scanty and the structure somewhat loose, the poem is invested with fresh 
life and beauty. A large portion of the extant work is filled with highly poetic descriptions, 

and learned allusions. One thing remaricable is the realistic description of the countryside. 


160. 

(Such is our King), sitting on one seat with whom, Indra considers 
ii an honour—(Indra) who put the mountains in a straight and 
reasonable frame of mind by clipping their wings. 

161. 

Fine looks the (courtesans') muslin dress, made fragrant and pink by 
the bath-saffron, still clinging to their curly locks of hair and 
gorgeous with an auspicious one-flower garland, worn (by them). 

162, 

The face looks beautiful with particles of perspiration thinly formed 
(on it) as a result of the intoxication of moderately tasted (cakkhia) 
wines and with rolling lotus-like eyes, languid and feeble (nithama). 

163. 

Lovely is the expanse of their breasts, cool and sweet smelling, on 
account of the fragrance of patala flowers transferred (to them), with 
patches of sandal paste unevenly accumulated (in dense layers) on 
their fleshy pans, (jutting out) from the tight-fastening (Qsamdana) 
of the wet (bodice). 

164. 

The eyes roll about, soft and reddish like malau buds besmeared with 
honey-juice, looking bright with their lovely roots of eye-lashes, 
from which collyrium has been completely washed away. 

165. 

The hips get greatly relieved of pain (nivvdi) in their close contact 
with drops of water dribbling from the dishevelled biossom-like 
locks of hair, bniised, (as they-hips-are) by the sprout-like nail- 
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scratches, inclined downwards and closing up (in the process of 
healing). 

166. 

(Such is our King) who stays behind to enjoy, in the pleasure-ponds 
of his enemies, the pleasure of water-sports, arranged (nimmd) at the 
close of the summer day, with a bevy of courtesans. 

AND WHAT IS MORF.. 

167. 

With the (hidden) streams of the (melting) golden mountain flowing 
out of its crevices, the fire appeared to be falling out from the nether 
world in big flames. 

168. 

The heavenly grove of trees began burning up. the (hovering swarms 
oO bees being screened by the darkrtess of .smoke, their bunches of 
tender leaves having been mixed up with the spread-out palms of the 
sylvan deities (in an effort to save them ). 

169. 

The moon's orb blazes up in flames, its spot-like deer resembling a 
circling ma.ss of smoke, running away ( from il). ils uticndant planets 
having dropped oil in the guise of Hying sparks. 

170. 

The group of goblins stood up. as it were, in I heir hideou.s forms, 
although simck by fire, with the fire-names lolling out from ihcir 
cavc-tike growling imuhala) mouths. 

171. 

The Vidyadhara couple, fully confident of their inseparable state, 
.starts burning up (and) the first streak of smoke, issuing out, looked 
like a sword-blade grasped in the hand. 

172. 

The buffalo of Yama, enveloped in flames, was swallowed by fire, 
a.s if he was hi.s own mass of smoke brought down ( to the spot), 
after having .stumbled against the ends of ihc universe (in an attempt 
to escape ). 

AND THIS IS WHAT HAPPENtiD 

193. 

Here conies down from the sky a mass of tender leaves, from the 
heavenly trees shaken by gods, magnified ( karSla ) by the pollen 
of blossoms and resounding with clanging /paroppr Jewels. 
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194 . 

A breeze over the heavenly path blows lovely by its fragrance 
(obtained) from the slight-opencd mamldra flowers, cooling to the 
throats of heavenly nymphs, exhausted by auspicious dancing. 

195 . 

Simultaneously (samaanti with the King's (march). . the huge 
pillarlikc trunks arc lifted up by the quarter-elephants, (to present) 
as it were, arches of uncommon, excellent jewels, (for his 
welcome ). 

196 . 

The moon with a second halo (parivexa ) formed ( round him ) by 
the encircling arms of rapturous Rohinl. became jnve.sied with a 
bracelet of propitious planets. 

197 . 

A band of heavenly beauties moved on, with their plump, rounded 
breasts, resonant with the jingle of jewelled necklaces falling on one 
another in a graceful embrace, keeping time, as it were, for their 
dancing stti Sy the beat of cymbals (kamsa). 

198 . 

TTiere was an onward movement on the pan of the under-ground 
treasure-troves too, with their upper surface.s uneven and bristling on 
account of the big. daning ( uvvcila ) gems ( underneath ), and with 
dark screens of fumes from the poison-fires of attendant snakes, 
fatigued by the lustrous rays ( from the treasures). 

199 . 

The great Indra, even at the time of great joy, has his thousand eyes, 
dimly opened, soiled, as they arc, by the fragrant powder fvdsa) 
getting in them, when scattered by rejoicing fairies. 

200 . 

The firmament-canopy has victorious buntings of foliage fastened on 
arches, as it were, as the horses of the sun's chariot found themselve.s 
suspended over the impetuously uplifted trurtks of gods* elephants. 

201 . 

Thus was the world of gods, who brought about the magninceni 
festive celebration on the occasion of the king's commendable 
march, their happy hearts being carried away by the thi dl ( of the 
event). 
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MOREOVER 

202 . 

(The standing pose) in which the creeper-like left thigh (completely) 
crossed (turned) over, up to its very base ( hip ), the other slender 
( right) one. presenting to the view only one big breast, as the body, 
slightly swerving round, stood oblique. 

203 . 

(In which) the garland receding (sideways) met. with its ends, the 
curving line of the Reshy hips and the creeper*lilce hair-line ( on the 
stomach ) was uplifted, being drawn out clearly on (the surface ) 
of the thin waist, which stood out (in a prominent view ) on account 
of twisting ( of the body ). 

204 . 

( In which ) the moon'Iike face was turned and rested down upon 
the right fore-arm placed on her friend's shoulder, the sprout-like 
palms of each of them united in a clasp, as the fingers were closely 
intertwined. 

205 . 

( In which ) half of the breast was decorated (amjia) by a big and 
straight braid of hair turned over ( on it ) and the brilliance of the 
crest-gem became manifest when the paiting Hne of the hair (on the 
head ) was bowed down ( hamdhura ) in grace. 

206 . 

( In which ), as the ( right) ear was bent low, the view of the ear¬ 
ring became obscured by the shining * creeper-blossom ‘ ornament 
( mamjarl) of gold (tavanijja), while the other (left) ear-omament 
rubbed ( or blended with ) the saffron-paint on the bosom, which it 
reached, when turned sideways. 

207 . 

Thus did the standing grace of the city's beauties look charming on 
the terraces of their houses, when their decorative lotus-like eyes 
moved about for a sight of the King. 

208 . 

(The moon’s friend) whose eyes, when he recollects even to-day his 
bewilderment (caused) by the coiling mass of flames from the fire 
of Siva's wrath, suddenly turn away (in fright) at the sight of even 
an aioka tree of brownish blossoms. 

209 . 

That friend of the moon (Cupid) even, having seen these women, 
verily makes the faces of his own beloveds (Rati and Priti) disfigured 
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with anger, their broad cheeks being di.scoloured and pale, like the 
bunches of kunda flowers. 

210 . 

In the case of these women, too, perspiration (came out and ) stayed 
on their bodies, discoloured by the sandal pigment through which it 
broke out ( dviddha) and looking variegated with its mass of profuse 
drops all over (the body ). 

211 . 

His eyes were fixed on the faces of these fair ladies besmeared with 
sandal paste and painted with the yellow f>orocand pigment, as on 
silver plates (full of sandal and yellow pigments) on auspicious days. 

MOREOVER 

212 , 

In battles. Laksmi. po.scd ( seated ) on your sword-blade, had a 
glimp.se of you. as it were, through the interstices of a door-panel 
( studded ) with blue gems, after having tossed away (padipciliuna) 
the enemy's sword." 

213. 

Laksmi. who. fond of vice and ever residing on the sword-blades 
of warriors, has become dark (complexioned ), as a result, as it were, 
of the iron-ru.st being injected, now flashes clean and bright with 
you." 

214. 

**By your forehead with its upraised (knitted) eye brows, as if infused 
with anger, oh King, all foreheads (of other kings) are levelled down 
( in a bow ) on the path of homage." 

215. 

'"By kings like you (more and more) pre-eminent in later succession 
(in posterity ), this race (the Bamboo tree) has prosi>ered in growth 
in an inverse order, as it were, with reference to its topmost part." 

216. 

"Religion appears charming, like a chamberlain (sovidalla) by the 
side of your beautiful (beloved), Royal'Glory. as it has advanced (in 
age and progress), securing strength and stability by means of the 
staff (punishment) utilised (on occasions) on the path of movement." 

217. 

"Lak$mi holds over you a veritable white chowrie in the form of your 
mass (ugghda) of fame, with its handle of gold as it were, in the fonn 
of your extending powers as the basis of fame). 
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218. 

''Huge heaps of your gloiy are seen lying scattered about in all 
directions, giving an appearance of piles of broken bracelets of the 
multitudes of widowed (vihavamta) wives of your enemies (slain by 
you).'' 

219. 

''We still remember your (m) sword with its flashing rays of pearls 
(extracted) from elephants (nufm^a} in war, looking very much like 
a lotus-stalk planted (ut/ta) in streaming water, of the Goddess 
Laksmi. ever fond of her abode in a lotus-piant.** 

220 . 

"Having launched upon the vow of giving protection to the 
affrighted, your sword. I believe, has now no scope even against the 
host of your enemies, distressed as they would be, by fear (of you)." 

221 . 

"Your enemies* backs, observed in curiosity (and wonder) on the 
battlefields, were stroked by you placing your hand on them in 
appreciation, as they bent down to bow at your feet.*' 

222 , 

"Everyday, the Goddess Laksmi stays on your sword, capable of 
breaking open the temples of a mighty victorious elephant, solely 
with a desire, as it were, to collect a treasure of pearls." 

223. 

"There exists not a single man, O Lord, who would (wish to) lake 
up (nehi) the watery drops of mercy from your eyes to your forehead 
(above in wrath)." 

OR RATHER 

224. 

"The earth became (very heavy) for Sesa to bear with all his efforts 
iadara), when depressed under the weight of the multitude of 
mountains, compressing their bodies in their zeal (Sdara), to fly up." 

225. 

"Up in the sky, the clusters of mountains with the sun's orb revolving 
inside underneath their wings, looked as if they came in contact with 
(Indra's) thunderbolt, yet to come (descend on them).** 

NARMADA RIVER AS A LOVE-SICK MAIDEN 


460. 

1*hc eyes tlnd thcmNcIvcs fixed on rho rows of swans, which, in their 
cslablisheci familiarity, come dribbling in ( ^amgalatfitt) at (hearing ) 
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the sounds of jingling anklets, as she ( Narmadi ) moves about in 
a mood of distate ( and displeasure). 

461. 

Her bright, lovely complexion appears to be changing to a darkish 
shade, by reason of constant intemiption in her happiness, thus 
having, as it were, the colour of ichor flowing out a little from (the 
temples of) forest-elephants (vivitieha} as they stand (in the current) 
to enjoy a bath. 

462. 

Parts of her body become yellowish-pale in spots where the sandal- 
paste is appi led (to give relieO in her agony of love's torment, looking 
as if her sandy mounds are exposed (to view) because of her debility 
( as observed in her thin, trickling stream ). 

463. 

Often times, her restless bodily activitie.s in the form of waves 
( vivSvdra ) terminate just in her heart, ( which is ) greatly agitated 
(idtola ) by ( longings for a ) union ( with her lover), the pleasure 
of which is relished in day*dreams conjured (gt danira) in memory 
(saisuh^sd ), ( but after a time ) losi 

464. 

Her body ( river-bed ) attracts attention by (the swarms of) bees 
hovering ( ghadamta ) over (spots full of) fragrance ( produced ) 
by the crushing of her flower-bed. her head, which fully occupied a 
particular spot (on the bed ), being easily discernible to people. 

465. 

Recollecting thLs legend, the king dwelt in the same place where 
roamed Narmada, who had fixed her love on that royal sage 
(Kartaviryarjuna ). 

689. 

**Look at the face of this woman which has regained its brightness 
and has again taken to the mirror. It beams like the lotus of a lotus- 
plant kissed by the Sun's orb standing face to face/* 

690. 

** This (imd) (woman) has a face from which the hostile flush of anger 
wears away, a.s her lover seizes her lower lip between his own like 
a crystal cup. the wine in which goes on subsiding at every sip.*' 

691. 

*'How charming is this woman who mixes and moves her Angers in 
the hand of her lover, which, slipping down from her neck, has 
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cupped one of her breasts, looking as if she has started (he diversion 
of ( playing on) u lute with a gourd ( on its handle ) !'* 

692. 

*This woman has a face with the forehead overshadowed by her locks 
of hair seized by her lover, thus looking like the night of the dark 
fortnight with (he moon's orb in its slightly reduced Hrst d,igit." 

693. 

'The union of the moon and the deer (as seen in the spot) who have 
been vanquished by the lustre of her face and her eyes, has taken 
place because of the fact, perhaps, that both of them (the moon and 
the deer) share the common grief (of defeat)." 

694. 

This was how servants described the love-sports of the wives of the 
army ( men ), among the multifarious pleasures, worth enjoying in 
(he rainy Kca.son. afier (he bow was brought down ( from the shoulder 
to rest) by him ( our King ). 

THE KINO'S GLORIFICATION BY BARDS 


716. 

''Leaving her (favourite) abode on your righi arm. how (possibly) will 
LaksmI dwell on your sword?—Ah ! We know; what is seen is Just 
her reflection in it (sword), stationed as She is, here ( on your right 
ami )." 

717. 

" The merits of (he people. O Master, do not become so manifest 
( known) merely by their own eminence, as when they get famous 
after having been decorated with honours by you !" 

718. 

" It is not. indeed, for the First time that you have been to the trouble 
of knitting your eye-brows (in frowns) by your enemies, joining their 
head to your footstool, in fear, as it were, of their offence." 

719. 

" By the uninterrupted streams of tears of the wives of your enemies. 
O Master, the long creepers of their trembling tresses of hair appear 
to have been rooted (underground) as it were." 

720- 

" How can Laksmi, like a young girl, derive pleasure (in staying) with 
those who have no manliness (in them) ? All women, however, with 
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great difficulty, come to like such a condition of having to stay (with 
the unmanly)." 

721. 

"Some (of your enemies) exhausted (JhinS) themselves (to death) on 
your sword; others came to you (to surrender and) seek refuge with 
you. The remaining enemies also escaped to the sea, while some of 
them found shelter (somehow) somewhere (God knows where) !" 

722. 

" Men bom in one (and the same) family either go down (in disgrace)) 
or rise high up ( in glory ). like roots and sprouts (emanating) from 
one common seed (— roots going down under and sprouts growing 
tall) over the earth." 

723. 

"The censure of fickleness ( attaching ) to Laksmt has completely 
wiped out only ( navara ) by you. She. too. gave you overlordship 
without, however, the evil traits ( and tendencies ) of a supreme 
master ( dictator )." 

724. 

"This. O King, looks somewhat contrary in you, who are (fortified 
by) the strength of (thought and) discretion: you are afraid of faults; 
but the faults have made themselves scarce in you !" 

725. 

" On the horizons of all directions, O King, your merits are seen to 
be overhanging, brightened a.s (hey are, having been washed clean, 
as it were, by the spray showered by quarter^elephants." 

726. 

*Those good men are attracted towards you by your merits, great (and 
outstanding) in this world. You, however, are drawn towards them 
even by a fraction of a merit in them. You are. thus, among the good 
men. a greater and a better man." 

727. 

*The seeds of glory, which were sown and wetted with water 
(poured) over gifts at the proper time in the fields viz. worthy 
Brahmins, have now grown (to yield you). O Lord, (a rich harvest 
of affluence)". 

728. 

"Vanity was passed on by you to your supplicants who (strut about) 
stiff and erect (samudurria) with the hjlfilment of their great desires; 
hence. 1 think, no such trait (of vanity) pulsates in you. even in your 
position of supreme authority." 
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729. 

“The mighty tree of munificence* O King, has been aided in its 
overgrowth* as by branches* far and wide, by those very kings* who 
receiving from you* gave away (in gifts) here and there.*' 

730. 

“With (he pearls (obtained) from holes bored by your sharp lance 
(tomara) dug deep in the temples of elephants, your beloved ladies 
weave creeper-like necklaces." 

REMOVAL OF BODICE 


731. 

Kept over ihc whole length of the loosened string passed through 
eyelet-holes (Jala) (attached to the bodice), the hand rolls down to 
the place of its knot (vidtHhdnah by the upward pull exerted by plump 
(pcdhala) breasts. 

732. 


(Glimpses of) pafi.s of the belly, over which the encircling strap with 
eye-holes joined to the bodice (jalid) is being untied with the delicate 
(vellahala) fingers of lotus-like hands, look beautiful, the relaxed 
(triple) folds being (hhamgamgd) slightly visible. 


733. 


The full rounded expanse of the breasts, characterised by rows of 
curved nail-marks, (their scabs) being painfully people off (ucedamta) 
by the tight flaps (ka\'dd3) (of the bodice), acquires the charm of the 
full moon's orb left off a little by a cloud. 

734. 

The mass of creeper-like (curly) locks of hair, tossed up and 
dishevelled (visamthuia)^ looks lovely, the nostrils heaving up (tuHa) 
with forceful (uwana), extended breaths (vithararnta) by the 
oppression of the throat (cau.sed by the bodice being removed over 
the neck). 


735. 

The pair of (delicate) creeper-like arms, with their wrists strenuously 
exerting to remove, painfully, over the foremost parts of the hands, 
jewelled bracelets, looks picturesque, as it presses against, (to cover 
up) through shyness, the heavy (exposed) breasts. 

736. 

'The bodice being thus taken off (uttaria) with very interesting 
incidents (vaiara) (in the act of its removal), the bevy of your 
beloveds gets on to your bed. dressed in thin, flimsy (la^dha) apparel. 
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lyi. 

With his victory thus hailed with Joy by the bards and his army-arrays 
isenavinnasQ) having marched over GSdhipura (Kanyakubja), the 
King halted all other activities (to concentrate) only on the delicate 
(ladaha) pleasures of love's dalliance. 

CUPID, TUB LOVE-GOD. BEING BURNT BY SIVA 

738. 

(God Siva)—His face, when closed (absorbed) in meditation, begins 
(to change over to) a reddish (Hushed) glow because of indignation, 
when He discerned the cause of His mental affectation, the lower lip 
throbbing at this time. 

739. 

The eyes open their comers (avamga), becoming dreadfully red 
through anger little by little, and their lustre deeply intensified by the 
jewels of the Lord of cobras (Vasuki), coiled up over His brawny 
(fleshy) ears. 

740. 

The broad expanse {imrindha) of the chest darkens, its bright 
loveliness (caused) by ashes •fading, when assailed iahiutm) by 
particles of perspiration, the portion round the throat, lustrous (blue), 
being thereby indiscernible. 

741. 

TItc eye on the forehead, with the greatest of diMlculty, opens out. 
the eye-lids being pushed oul by the mass of (inner) rire-brow.s, 
although it (eye) was being pressed down by the knitting action of 
thick eye-brow.s (frowns). 

742. 

(These women) on whom rests (lit. sits) the lluwerbowcd God 
(Cupid) even to-day for his victory, with hi. aiunis unblunted 
(a\mtha\ although deprived, as he is, ot ht.s owti btHl>’ ( bumf ) by 
the fire of wrath of the Three-eyed ( God ). 

743. 

( These women) whose (features, namely) a saunter ( bham\au\) with 
the hair-braid tossed about, the briglit, while pair of (delicate) 
creeper-like arms, the (lovely) costume and faces with eyes 
(mischievously) tremulous in dalliance, (are so captivating ). 

744. 

The gallant king, with his broad neck caressingly pressed (Smaflha) 
by the tender lotus-fibres in the form of the encircling (/id) arms of 
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such beloved women, puls on the assortment {vicchitti) of the 
summer dress. 

745. 

By him, a fulbblown {ataruna) blossom of young kadamba trees with 
its slight-fragrant filaments and coupled with bits of tender sprouts, 
was turned into a crest-gem (cQdamani) (decoration) of these ladies. 

746. 

The breezes blowing at the beginning (nwfta) of the night, agreeable 
(comforting ) till the time of clouds (rainy season ), filled with the 
fragrance of ketaka flowers blooming in gardens and carrying 
( thin ) spray of water, attract the heart. 

747. 

The nights are very much liked (af^ghamti\ by him. sweet, as they 
are. by the awakening (blooming) of white lilies, with the moon 
partitioned (khamdia) by clouds occasionally (virala) coming over 
(the orb ), while the downpour of rain continues without end 
(asameuta). 

748. 

The sighs, perfumed, burst out from (the hearts oO ladies even at a 
moment\s separation from him. (carrying) as it were, a spot of honey 
from the flowery arrow imbedded in the captivated heart. 

749. 

He is looked for by the ladies with (eager, longing) eyes, which rush 
up ( for him ) in both directions with streaming tears of joy, ( the 
eyes) extending their delicate arms, as it were, to hold (him) in an 
embrace. 

MOREOVER 

750. 

( The ladies ) who, with their hair lines (on the stomach ), suddenly 
broken in waves of triple folds, appear charming (saharntij, showing, 
as it were, the curling tresses at the end of the braid of their hair on 
the back, (reflected from behind ) on the crystal-clear (transparent) 
surface of the belly. 

751. 

Who, with a smile blended (anuyiddha) with the rosy lustre of their 
lower lip, exhibit ( a picture of) the ( pinkish ) mooi^ newly risen, 
with a black spot in the form of a cluster of bees, (gathered over the 
lips, attracted ) by the deep fragrance of their breaths. 
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752. 

Who, with their eyes, the tremulous pupils of which meet the palms 
of hands in the form of their sprout-like ear-decoration, display a ball 
game, as it were, in their (enthusiasm of) childhood still lingering 
in them. 

753. 

Who, covered with a veil of blue silk, looking like a thick (hovering) 
cluster of bees, imitate the graceful movement of creepers, with their 
rows of teeth (looking) like white flowers ( on the creepers). 

754. 

Who, in respectful devotion for the worship of Cupid, always 
favouring them with His presence (by (heir side). draw on their own 
bodies ( a painting of) a red <i$oka tree, as it were, full of blossoms, 
in the form of fresh ( reddish ) nail-marks, 

755. 

Dressed in an attractive, green apparel, put on for the special 
occasion ( of love-tryst ), who exhibit, by their straight (tapering) 
thigh.s, the interior stems of plantain trees with all their faultless 
equipment ( of fluttering, green leaves ). 

756. 

Of whom, as they lower down their moon-like faces, it appears as 
if their heart throbs, as it were, showing under the guise of their lower 
lips bitten (by their lovers), vivid sores of wounds caused by Cupid's 
shaft-s, on their bosom, 

757. 

The middle ( gaping ) portion of the bodice ( kuppdsa), lit up by the 
lustre of the space between the two ( slightly exposed) breasts, looks 
like the upper ( oblong) erect eye of Siva held imprisoned by these 
women, for ( having caused ) the destruction of ( their Patron- 
God ) Cupid. 

758. 

On whose breasts, the nail-mark with its impression (nivesa) 
(surface) broken by horripilation, looks like a seam (slvanl) sewn 
over the heart at the dread of a moment's separation. 

759. 

Who look beautiful with a pair of their rounded breasts, swelling (at 
the prospect of) getting (from the lover) a close embrace, thus looking 
very much like a pair of wheels of the Cupid's chariot heading 
towards their lover. 
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760. 

Who look at their feet which were being confused (mujjhamte), 
(mistaken) by a fancied identification (uvdra) with campaka buds, 
thus appearing as if they (feet) have been clasped by rows of lamps, 
(falling down for protection) through the fear of (extinguishing) 
blows from their ear-lotuses. 

761. 

Who, with the contracted (krmia) position of eyelids (pamha) because 
of jealousy, (roused) after having drunk their lover at the first sight, 
hold him encaged, as it were, (in their eyes) for fear of his escaping. 

762. 

Who. with the rays of their teeth tinged slighty red by the rosy lu.strc 
of their lower lip and spreading over their breasts, look lovely, 
appearing as if (they have white) bandages soaked in blood, tied over 
the wounds (on the bosom inflicted) by Cupid. 

763. 

Whose braids of hair (arranged) in rows, (proving) by their length 
and thick abundance, very (handy and) useful for the sole purpose 
of bmding (dveditana) the hands tight, inspire a strong (hala) desire 
(in the heart of their lovers) for seizing their hair. 

764. 

Who bathe (and wash) clean, as it were, even the image of their 
.sinning lover (reflected) in their broad cheeks, (thinking it to be) 
infected (avkaiusiai by his close contact with another woman. 

765. 

Who, just at the ipruper) time, untie their golden girdle, with its ends 
(edges), (polished) bright by constant (saif wearing (sam^haUa), 
fixing their beaming eyes on the Face of their lover. 

766. 

Who, with their bosom filled with a thick accumulation of pollen 
(fallen) from flowers on their ears tossed in anger, appear to be 
sprinkling (healing) powder, as it were, over the wounds (inflicted) 
by Cupid, now (in the process oO getting slightly healed up (cured). 

767. 

Who with the necklace and ring.s on the fingers of hands placed on 
the bosom, starting to jingle on account of tremor (cau.sed by love's 
excitement), possess (a peculiar aspect oO the body by which, though 
being only in one place (without having moved away), they had (as 
it were) their girdle and anklets producing jingling sounds. 
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768. 

Who, with their eye*lashes in various subsidiary colours (uyar&ga)^ 
having been mingled with the rays of multi-coloured gems set in their 
ear<omaments. appear to draw a painting of their lover as it were, 
with colour-bnishes (van^tuUUa), 

769. 

Who, with a brighter aspect of the body viewed in one (frontal) 
direction on account of the lustrous rays (shooting) from the toes of 
their feet, look charming like lovely stage-curtains (lit up by foot¬ 
lights), soft for touch (parimllsa). 

770. 

Whose eyes, with eye-lashes quivering in the tremulous grace of 
love's dalliance, appear to fly towards their lover, as it were, with the 
flapping ends of their caving (sampuda) wings. 

771. 

Who, with the rays of their clear, white teeth, meeting (falling upon) 
the lower lip of their lover (sitting) near them, appear to be sipping 
the nectar-juice (rasSsava), from his mouth with graceful (tender) 
(straws oO lotus-fibres. 

in. 

With these girls the king's playful acts of gallantry (lalidni), thrilling 
with the excitement of heart being carried away by fresh passion, as 
seen in their eyes (difthird) and pursued (anubajjhamfdim) (and 
prolonged) by his merits (of attraction), appeared very amusing. 

773. 

The rounded (plump) breasts of a pretty, young girl, becoming wheel- 
shaped on his chest under the pressure of an embrace, attained the 
beauty of lotus-leaves, gracefuly placed (on the bosom) under 
moistened (alia) conditions. 

riA. 

Indifferent to his many other merits, these young girls (satisfied their 
thirst) by drinking in the handsome appearance of his physical form 
only. Who (cares to) search for the flower of a damanaka plant when 
its leaves are so fragrant ? 

775. 

His eyes rested for a moment on the rounded buttocks of the lovely 
ladies, where their garment became tight (t}ibi4(i) on account of their 
girdle being pressed (lowered) down by the left hand (of the king). 
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776 . 

(A girl's) laughter, a face with rolling eyes {bhcmaccham), cheeks 
pale-white like a fresh bakula flower and buttocks with the girdle 
undiscardcd {ar^ihbhacchia), constitute the life breath of love's 
romance. 

111 . 

Bright flashes a crest^decoratton of Howers (of a girl) placed on the 
head, where moist locks of hair (after bath) have spread {vivainna) 
all along the car-rings over reaching (yilarni^hia) her shoulders. 

778 . 

The lotus-like face (of a girl) looks attractive, with saffron rouge 
wiped over the lower Up (but) preserved on the fringes (edge-lirtes) 
and with cye-brows emerging in black (lustra), having been combed 
(vilihia) with nails. 

779 . 

The ear-decoration (uttamsaK (consisting) of a fresh aSoka flower 
hanging down from tne ears over the broad cheeks, gains in charm, 
(as it goes) over the path of eye-comers (avamga) marked by lines 
of musk-pigment (mdnahipamka). 

780 . 

The broad bo.som (of a girl) presents a happy sight {suhSvei), with 
its white upper garment overspread (vicchuha} with the glitter 
(chavi) of the inner necklace of gems, (beautified, as it is) with 
decoration of a collection (garland) of black and white (sahah) 
flowers placed above. 

781 . 

Thus attracts the bevy (sattha) of his beloved, breathing the fragrance 
of betel leaves (chewed), mingled with that of wine sipped (cakkhia) 
in small quantity. 

782 . 

His eye rests on the lips (dasanavdsa) of the beautiful young girls, 
(quivering) with recitation (sommdha-sonmdtha) and bright with 
rouge (rdujjala)^ looking pale-white like weUs with cranes. 

783 . 

The colour-paint (ravicchittf), pink like a fresh bakula flower, flashes 
(emerges) on the lower lip, on which is laid a thick coating 
(samnivesa) of wax (mdna), to prevent the biting effects of cold. 
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784. 

Their enthusiasm for adorning themselves on (the occasions of) their 
momentary meetings fvtifJrcjKunions) solicited (maggia)fot the firs! 
time, passes on to the garlands of paratti flowers interwoven with 
clusters of maruhaka blossoms, (turned) pale-white with frost 
absorbed (in them). 

785. 

A saffron-shade, soft and delicate like the rising moon 
(mamkaramhha), shines on their faces, bristling (damiura) with the 
remaining lines of brownish, dotted drops of musk. 

786. 

The lovely charm languishes over their hair-braids, decorated with 
damanaka petals, interspersed with variegated clusters of maruhaka 
(marjoram) clusters, with a few browned kunda flowers still retained 
over them, although caishcd (and faded). 

787. 

Thus docs, in winter, the lovely band of his beauties attract (the eye), 
as they take up for a crest-decoration a priyamgu flower blossoming 
at the end (bhamgo) of the night, while their (earlier) charming 
decoration is all crushed (and faded during the night). 

788. 

The wind makes the (hollow) tips of mango blossoms whistle 
(Jhanakkarei). full of pollen-powder, as they are. inside their buds, 
which cling loosened (on their stems), having been pushed by (the 
formation oO fruit coming out now. 

789. 

The evening time (sayarn^.^kdlo) spreads (virallei) the perfume-less 
(anamoam) smell of the saptald (double jasmine) flowers, when 
sprinkled with water, (heir (tiny) buds, coming out, having to be 
noticed with (an attentive) mind. 

790. 

The clean fragrance of the vi blossoms slighty wears out (aval) 
(lit. dries up), with only a single faded flower surviving (in the whole 
cluster), as (the blossoms) are being enmeshed (Jadila) in (a layer of) 
knotted fruit. 

791. 

Thus do the parks, situated on the outskirts of the city, delight him 
in the company of his beloveds attending (on him), during these days, 
happy, as they are, with the rich development of the glory of spring. 
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MOREOVEK 

792. 

The beauty of cheeks, bright like the tender leaves of a kharjSra tree, 
green at the borders, fully comes out, as collyrium flows down over 
them along with tears from the comers of their eyes. 

793. 

The eyes with black pupils inside (amtotDrdint) and with their white 
parts forming thin lines when slightly closing, so as to depress the 
middle portion (majjhonaaU attain the bright charm of the new 
(crescent) moon- 

794. 

The lower lip dries up (parivdi) a little, its protruding shape becoming 
conspicuous because of emaciated (khSma) cheeks, thus looking 
bright like pollen^particles (kana) of the karkeiana {himha} fruit. 

795. 

A condition of becoming slightly thin (viralattana) (loose and wide 
aporty, as in the vase of filament-threads of a fresh bakula flower, 
(scorched) red by the (sun*s) heat, comes over the young girl's breasts, 
which look palc-whitc through loss of strength (because of exhaus¬ 
tion). 

796. 

Thus does his eye rest on these young girls who, in their innocence 
(muddhahhavaj indulged in continuous enjoyment (to satisfy) their 
sexual desire (mdna) for the first time, languid as they are (now), in 
their covert (nihua) dalliance (with him). 


821. 

The lords of snakes look beautiful, as they fanned (viamhhamta) the 
flames of the poison-fires, doubled (in volume) by their rise of wrath, 
(the fire-flames) appearing like Garuda's feathers, slightly bitten off 
and being chewed (by them) in their mouths. 

822. 

The stance (thiam) of Ananta (Se^a), by which the globe of the eartJi 
is held motionless, resting, as before, on his main (basic) hood, while 
attacking (ahiutta) Garuda with the other hoods, looks striking 
(saliai). 

823. 

The (piercing) thrusts of claws (naha(tivd) by the Lord of birds 
(Garuda), although hard as thunderbolt, prove futile (blunt) on 
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VSsuki's chest, hardened, as it is. by the tough scar (formed) by the 
friction of the Mandara Mountain. 

824. 

The hooded cobras feel sorry (vlsuremii) (frustrated) to find that 
contacts with the !.ord of birds, being repelled {osaria) by their own 
furious hisses (sumkdra), could not be effected (napadamia), their 
anger being doubly increased becau.se of ineffective {vihala) 
excitement of mouths (itching for attack). 

825. 

With the massive columns of trunks, noisy with (hissing) breaths, 
being (twisted and) rolled about by the Quaricr*clephants rushing in 
bewilderment, the nether world draws away, appearing as if it is bent 
down {nQmiam) under (the burden oO all snakcTamilies resting (for 
shelter) on the body of Sesa {stsutiha) 

826. 

Thus wa.s He (the King), in his incarnation of Krsna (Visnu). esuried 
i'^uhhhai) respectfully by the .son of Vinata (i.c. who 

acquired prominent glory for having shaken off multitudes of 
(poisonous) cobras. 

MOR ROVER 

827. 

Variegated {kanmhia) with lighting-niaments in the form of 
(flashing) sword-bladcs (being brajidished) by Vidyadhoras roaming 
about in confusion, the sky bristles luminous and fierce. a.s if with 
massive columns of hair (ahura), upraLsed and erect (to mark) a 
portentous occurrence. 

828. 

The moon carries a cluster of stars glued over his orb (himhaghadia), 
looking like rows of the tiny fangs of Rahu (vidappa), bitten (into 
the moon) in the act of making a morsel of him and chewing it. 

829. 

The sun's orb, pierced by (the black body oO Ketu. thus looking (from 
the earth) like a hole (vtvardhfta), droops down in the sky. resembling 
in lustre an anklet tossed away from the foot of Laksmi, the Goddess 
of the three worlds, as she kicked in anger. 

830. 

The sun's orb, (looking) distressed (jambdla) by the blood discharged 
by its rays, appears like Brahma's unripe Primordial Egg covered by 
oozing yolk (kalala) because of sudden (atthakka) bursting. 
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831. 

The victorious steeds started neighing, black smoke being emitted in 
violent breaths, mingled with black lustre, as it were, from the 
morsels of bridle filling their mouths every day. 

832. 

Such were the dreadful portents in the world when this* (King) had 
his eye-comers (avamga) twitching (hhamgura) in frowns (formed) 
by the knitting of creeper-like eye-brows for a moment at that time. 

AND WHAT IS MORE 

833. 

The low-hanging flower-garland, with its loops (kurttdala) Fixed upto 
the girdle-string and being dangled about by tremulous (jerky) things 
in their movements, delights (the eye). 

834. 

The locks of hair, the lower halves of which were loaded (garuia) 
with c!>aplets of priyamgu blossoms fastened on them, fluttered 
about, loose and dishevelled in their strenuous exertion (to do wild) 
improper (unscientific) dances (lasai. 

835. 

The decoration of damanaka blossoms, tinged reddish by the fine 
dust of scented powder ipitha) applied to the bosom, looks charming, 
bristling (damtura), as it does, with lovely madhavi buds. 

836. 

The eyes, languid (partsidhila) with cye-lashes becoming slightly 
heavy (garudmta) and greyish with the dust of perfumed powder 
(padavdsa), roll about, blinking dim (viraia) and reddish, as they do, 
with the effects of the intoxication of wines. 

837. 

Thus does the band of his beloveds, in pleasure-houses (partai- 
bhavana), amuse him, their vigorous zest for love-sports greatly 
increasing in (the course of the celebration oO cupid’s festival, 
(inventing) novel forms (ruivavUasa) of indulgence (in love). 

838. 

(The King) before whom man's merits, though complete (and perfect- 
samatta) appear incomplete (and imperfect), halted* as they happen 
to be, (in the absence oQ their proper growth and recognition, denied 
to them, beause of their small (limited) field (of activity). 
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839. 

(Enemies' wives by whom), wiping (sdraver^fi) iheir face, greyish 
like the winter moon, the cheeks having been afflicted by their 
pervasion (paribhoa) by overpowering (pahuppanua) dust, because 
of their sleeping on bare ground. 

840. 

Restraining (in a knot) the lock.s (nivesa) of hair, made thread-bare 
(jajjara) by sighs breathed over them (nivesa) and diminishing 
(madahiaj (the broad size oO the forehead with ihcir (over* 
spreading) ends (pamhagf^a)^ shooting out (in curls) from the roots 
in the absence of dressing (and combing-osomdranu) 

841. 

Casting their eyes, softened (sonima} and eager with tear of new Joy 
(at the King's sight), the enclosing layers (purivesai of their eye¬ 
lashes becoming dulled (and heavy) with the clinging particles of 
tears, although somehow (jahaiah) wiped away. 

842. 

Having a lower lip without (the colour oO betel-leaves (ajhasiiram), 
(no longer being chewed) and yet more pinkish, as the skin (formed) 
over bite-wounds (eSd^fpp^) has been (recently) removed and with 
a delicate sprout-like finger rested (on the lip) in an embarrassed, 
vacant (state of mind). 

843. 

Thus is this (King) looked up to by the captive women of his enemies 
in their impetuou.s eagerness, their agonies having been halted for the 
moment (in the act oO conjuring (nimma) the (image of the) God of 
Love in their heart. 

844. 

These people (here) wish to be told (sJsamra) by you, leaving no 
detail, (the narrative oO how the Magadha king was put an end to 
(nitthavio} by such a lofty one a$ (our King) is. 

845. 

Then, smiling gently, he said (in words which) clearly expressed his 
benign, good nature: ‘The hearts of the pure-(mmded) are necessarily 
averse to hypocrisy (kaivaa) (deceit).* 

846. 

‘‘Emotional upheavals of grief, sustained in the heart, are somehow 
passed off (borne) by the firm-minded. The great Joy, however, does 
somehow thrill the bodies of even the great ones.*' 
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847. 

my (attempts to) praise the Master, my speech, although repeated, 
just wriggles (and rolls) round inside the throat, having been halted 
by the distressing delight, thus appearing as if it is incapable (of the 
task);' 

MOREOVER 

848. 

With the circle of his bloated hoods. Sesa fills the empty void within 
(amtovdsa), (created by the Earth leaving him to escape in the form 
of a cow), as his tong body goes out (extending) in the form of his 
tail at the back (to hold the Earth). 

849. 

The Tortoise himself, his mouth hidden (inside his body), assumes 
the form (and shape) of her (cow's) udder (Svtna}, with her quadruple 
teats created out of his four feel, and the lustre of whose nails looked 
like (oozing) milk. 

850. 

Immediately the role of the calf (tanr^) with his uplifted mouth was 
taken up by the Boar (Kaula) (the incarnation oO Visnu (veumfha), 
whose blunted snout (ghof?a} was being twisted about high (in the 
air) when first tilted up (padhamuttkarnghana), 

851. 

Only the thick, accumulated mass of darkness from the nether world 
goes out in the way (nature) of smoke, (being expelled) in waves by 
the bellows (of the Eaith*Cow as a result) of the spasms (parivadi) 
of her bodily pain. 

852. 

The Sumeru mountain, loosened from its uprooted foundation 
(vinivesa) and dropping down over the path of the nether world, bears 
similarity (sareccha) with the fresh essence of the yellow (gorocana) 
pigment (on the Cow's forehead). 

853. 

With her form (and nature) completely changed at this moment, the 
region of her mouth, bristling with grass playfully picked up in 
mouthfuls, looks like the (same) region over which (earlier) tufts (of 
grass) had slightly sprouted up. ** 
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THE MISERABLE CONOmON OF HIS ENEMIES' WIVES 

1040. 

The broad surface of their bosom, with its darkening shade, caused 
by the clotting of blood ceasing to circulate (mu^ha) as a result of 
its being beaten with hands (palms), shows as if it has gone grey 
because of smoke coming out from the fire of separation smouldering 
inside their heart. 

1041. 

The big streams of tears (from their eyes), crystal<lcar for want of 
collyrium path up (from above to form continuous lines 

of white lustre, joining) the ends of the rays of the uplifted jewel¬ 
like finger-nails of hands placed (underneath the chin) to uphold the 
face. 

1042. 

Their sighs, getting for a time pent up and accumulated (pumjaijjamtS) 
by the obstruction of thick, overhanging tresses of hair (on the face), 
are made to eddy in circles, thus heating up their broad cheeks. 

1043. 

Such were the bodies of the wives of his enemies, impaired by the 
visitation of widowhood (vehavva)ambha), just wiien the King 
knitted his eye-tK’ows in a frown in a casual outburst of anger. 

THE KING WHO IS NO OTHER THAN VISNU 

1044. 

(Visnu) of Whom the conch pdncajanya manifests resemblance 
(damhara) with the primordial Egg, when from His belly one of the 
(three) worlds enters its interior, blown (in it) by His mouth's breath. 

1045. 

This (King) is Kesava (Vi$nu), who now looks charming, reposing 
on his only glory, as on ^sa, displaying vast expanse in the vicinity 
of the ocean. 

THE GODDESS OF EARTH APPROACHED VISNU (l.E. OUR KING) 

IN THE BEAUTY OF HUMAN FORM 


1046. 

(The Goddess of Earth) looking lovely with the bright rays of her toe¬ 
nails clustering round (ghadi^hirrt) her lotus like feet, like the young 
ones of Sesa gathered out of due keenness (to lend him a helping hand 
in the task) of bearing her burden. 
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1047. 

Having a pair of feet coloured red with an ample (pajjatta) 
application of the red-lac dye, looking as if the red lustre of the jewels 
on the hoods of the Lord of snakes clings (to her feet) placed on them. 

1048. 

Being borne along by royal swans, as if by the hood-coils of Sesa. 
collected by the jingle of anklets on her feet resounding at her 
graceful gliding (gait). 

1049. 

Wearing a cluster-band of brilliant rays, emitted by the golden (irina) 
girdle and lustrous like the (Boar's) reddish-brown mane clinging (to 
her), when lifted and placed on His shoulders by (Visnu, who 
became) the Boar for the (laudable) purpose (of saving the earth from 
deluge). 

1050. 

Being waited upon by people whose images are being reflected back 
from her jewelled girdle, (appearing) as if they are engaged in the 
operations of climbing and digging up (uddalana). 

1051. 

Looking lovely (sahantumi with the deep cavity of her navel, the 
mark of indentation, as it were, left by the tusk of (Vjsnu, who 
became) the Boar for the cause (of salvaging the earth) and 
(characterised) by the (uprising) hair-line (on the stomach), giving 
the impression of a column of darkness bursting out (through the hole 
of the navel) from the nether world. 

1052. 

Revealing her belly undulating with the lovely (ahirama) wave-like 
skin-folds, which were plough-furrows (slramagga) as it were, 
making way for (Sita), the beloved of R^a, to come out (of the 
earth), having stayed (alive and) intact inside to this day. 

1053. 

Appearing charming with her waist-region marked by the waves of 
her hair-line (on the belly) blending with the necklaces of gems (on 
the bosom), like the Gangetic stream mingling with that of Yamuna. 

1054. 

Showing, with the puffs (caya) of chowries tossed over (her) by 
female attendants of flashing (paripphuramdna) loveliness, the 
coiling clusters of the roots of trees, as it were, manifested within (her 
body). 
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BUT THEN, WHAT ACTIVITIES WERE STARTED (AT THIS TIME OF 

THE NIGHT)? 


1122. 

The God of Love pierces (the hearts of) enlightened (vara) lovers 
with the hakula and such other excellent flowers, while He employs 
other neglectable (heyu) flowers for the function of his dans in the 
case of the other (ordinary) lovers. 

1123. 

The face of a certain lady, having obtained the fullness of form 
(parinQha) by the fresh cure and make-up (parisuddhi) of her eye¬ 
brows and forehead, beams specially bright, (being endowed) with 
a pair of bigger eyes. 

1124. 

The ornaments gone and (he other decorations not yet taken up (after 
bath), these charming ladie.s captivate (the heart), the (slim) mango- 
creepers. bereft (of any additional sproutings). during their interven¬ 
ing stage of blossoms (shed away) and the fruit (not yet formed). 

1125. 

This bevy of lovely ladies, who have applied various pigments (on 
Iheir bodies) but who have not yet arranged (the make-up and 
decoration) of collyrium. tdmhuh (Jltasura) and tender sprouts (as 
car-ornaments), gets the grace of a painting not yet completed. 

1126. 

(That it may be useful) while going out (at night) to meet her lover, 
this lady embraces (and assimilates) the darkness, as it were, under 
the guise of the fumes of the burning incense of black sandalwood, 
being clasped (by her) to her bosom (kollkd). 

1127. 

The plump (that a) pair of thighs, slightly swelling (samusasia} with 
the deposited layer (v/nfve^<7) of sandalwood paste (applied to them), 
is made capable (and fa), zs it were, to carry the weight of their heavy 
buttocks, by these ladies with (towering) breasts. 

1128. 

The floral decorations of these young ladies, although put on at one 
and the same lime, react differently (visama) —the one over the head 
looks just fresh while that on the rteck (appears parched), being 
scorched (umhavia) by their breasts. 

1129. 

Here comes over the husband to his newly wedded wife (wearing 
over head) a blue gauze (jdlid) reflected in her bosom, (looking) as 
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if a thin armour-plate is put on (by her on her bosom) in fear of the 
(piercing) Cupid's darts. 

1130. 

A couple here, having passed the day without separation (avioa) and 
having put on the decorations together (sama). looks pretty, eager (as 
the two are) to go to bed now, in their unsaiiated thirst (avianha) for 
sexual enjoyment. 

1131. 

Here this lady, wreathed (round the hips) by a big, lustrous, golden 
girdle slipping down, (appears to have erected) as it were, an 
encircling wall of fire, for fear of the (hostile) Cupid. 

1132. 

The cluster of the moon's rays is not tolerated by the lovers, being 
physically rc.s(lcss and uneasy (visatpihulamna) in the agony of 
separation, (feeling them) burning hot, a.s it were, because of the 
(moon's) entrance into the sun's orb (during the black fortnight), 

1133. 

The bodies of love-sick ladies although getting thin and emaciated, 
become heavy (for (hem), having lost their strength and stamina 
(thSmaf on account of any intense love's longing (ranaranaa) (to 
meet) (heir inaccessible (dulaha) lovers. 

1134. 

The eyes (of ladies) look precious (and charming) with the eyc- 
balanced (i.e. uplifted) upwards, to shake off, as it were, the 
obstructing sprout (kept as a decoration) on the ear, wistful (aura) 
(as the eyes look), with eye-lashes throbbing to restrain winking. 

1135. 

In their acts of blushing (lajjiesu), when the hand (goes up) to the 
throat to press (the chaplet oO flowers thereon, only the forehead 
hangs down and not indeed the eyes, with their upturned eyelashes 
kissing (i.e. touching) their skin-folds. 

1136. 

The hand moves unsteady (i.e. shakes), as it pushes the veil over the 
head (nirim^i) for a better sight (of the lover), holding to the region 
of the ear, as it were, when fixing and drawing back the eye, turned 
into an arrow (to shoot at). 

1137. 

Even while moving away, half-averted glances (dinhdim) are fixed 
(on (heir lovers by the ladies), with one comer of the lower lip 
observed to be slightly opening out. as the face is lowered in a blush. 
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1138. 

Such have been the flirtatious plays (UlQiawa) of amorous women, 
love rising (in their hearts) as they join their lovers, but (the 
manifestation oO emotion thwarted by nervousness. 

1139. 

At nights, the ladies with decorations of lotus-fibres go towards their 
lovers just fearlessly, (thinking that they can go unobserved), having 
locked in (bamdlkS) (all) the moon's rays. 

1140. 

The eyes of the beloved ladies beam wide for (welcoming) the 
entrance of their lovers, as it were, their eyelashes serving as festoons 
(mdtamSna) of tender sprouts, overlaid with the pink (tantbirnd} of 
their fresh intoxication. 

1141. 

The eyes of this lady develop inside (black) bordering lines to tears 
(bohalehaim) mixed with collyrium, thus appearing as if iron chains 
are fastened (on them), for fear of their going back in the direction 
of her spumed (avahJria) lover. 

1142. 

Young girls feel hurt (dQmijai) even with a slight (misbehaviour on 
the part of their lovers), but would not take (offence) at a grave lapse 
(f^dmamamtakkha). Such are they, of a heart most illogical (and 
unreasonable), because of deep affection. 

1143. 

Effusions of laughter (hasavicchadda)* massed up inside (the mouth) 
because of restraint (exercised over their outburst), is to be noticed, 
as it were, (on the outer surface of the cheeks) in the case of these 
proud ladies, in the form of the Moon's orb joining their upturned 
(valiuddha) cheeks (in reflection). 

1144. 

This lady, stiff (even) with a remnant of pride, drinks after a long 
time from the wine-glass, its mouth covered with a lotus heaving up 
(samSsasar^ia), having been made weightless (iahuia) on account of 
its pollen puffed away by her (heavy) sighs. 

1145. 

This lady drinks, (sucking) through the (hollow) lotus-stalk (rtSla), 
as if through her heart, which came out impetuously through intense 
longing and the body of which is holed (jajjara) by the (piercing) 
shafts of Cupid. 
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1146 . 

Pride, although sustained for a tong time, wears away, while that 
(pride) is formed up (samghadai) again, even though it is a long time 
that it was shed o^. Thus docs intoxication of wine play with women 
in love, (rousing) contradictory (moods and) emotions. 

1147 . 

Young women show no faltering (akhaiia) in their bodily rtiovement 
or speech and are Hrm and composed (dhira), as the intoxication 
naturally wears off from the heart. But the fact that they are inebriated 
(mat/a) is betrayed by the flush on their cheeks. 

1148 . 

The playful action of the intoxication of wine brings heaviness to the 
bodily parts, although slim and light. It causes levity (lahuei), 
however, in the hearts of the beloved ones, although (stiff and) heavy 
with haughtiness. 

1149 . 

In a meeting with lovers, channing are the sighs of lovely ladies, 
exhaled through the mouth and falling out from on inert (languishing) 
heart: (they arc) veritable graces, indeed, that Just have survived those 
that had already left during (agonising) separation. 

1150 . 

The plump, rounded breasts of young ladies look pretty with the rows 
(rdi) of fresh naiUmaiics on them, appearing as if (they are so many 
points) where the hearts had burst, because of the force (exerted) by 
exhalations of (wild) Joy at their union with their lovers. 

1151 . 

The embrace of the ladies, with breasts rough’Skinned because (of 
the scars ot*) naiNine.s, even though tight and hard (asoumalla). gives 
peculiar plea.sure, as it does honour and Justice to the intensity (kama- 
bhara) of love's passion. 

1152 . 

With her heart already oppressed (p/dia) with (love's) heaviness 
(from within), (relief'giving) counter^pressure (padipllaa) of her 
breasts (on the bosom of her lover) has been first resorted to by this 
lady, under the pretext of a keen desire for a tight embrace. 

1153 . 

Such are the tight bosom-embraces of these (lovers), who fervently 
indulge with pleasure in the preliminaries of (padhamaraa) of sexual 
enjoyment, that (heir bodies become closely united, with the hips also 
of both (closely) pressed together. 
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1154. 

Sexual enjoyments of amorous women, because of excessive 
intoxicaiion, do not all come to an end {fUisamappamii), though the 
heart has dropped away from them, (becoming insensitive and) 
empty and with increasing tempo (vaddhamia} they have become 
insipid (and devoid of pleasure). 

U55. 

The couples obtain pleasures by the prolongation of the sexual act. 
although for a time (previously) they had pul oft this pleasure, the 
hearts having been diverted away (from it) in their desire to court 
each other 

1156. 

Even when love has deeply developed, such pleasures alone, as are 
characterised by the display (uUasa) of decorative nail •marks 
bestowed (upon their bodies) by their lovers, give to the ladies 
peculiar pleasure. 

1157. 

Playful indulgence ivUasa) in a total embrace of the whole body 
(savyam^alim^ana), practised by couples, in which the (two) bodies 
are closely pressed light (one over the other), from the mouth to the 
thighs and lower down, as even the (man's) legs are made to rest over 
the (womans) legs, is indeed captivating. 

1158. 

With these young married girls, the very same horripilation of equal 
dimensions became thin and sparse over their breast'Orb.s. (looking 
so), becau.se of the wide expanse iparinSha) gained (by them) 
through the prime of youth. 

1159. 

This smiling lady gently caressses (to feel) with her hand her lover's 
bosom, slightly swelling over the places of hernail-marks. furrowed 
deep by her heavily pressing breasts (against his chest). 

1160. 

This young lady (grown) languid in (the movement uO her waist, 
is troubled by her rounded breasts, become doubly heavy by the 
pulverised dust of her lover's (Anger) nail-tips, often limes broken, 
(as they ground gratingly against the hard surface of her breasts). 

1161. 

The bevy of beloveds here looks pretty, lying asleep (numanna) 
obliquely (at an angle), with a hand thrown over hip (brought 
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together) near the breast, as the belly is bent (and pressed) inside 
because of its thinness, thighs having been crossed (one over the 
other). 

1162. 

Here a man kisses the mouth of his beloved, covered with drops of 
perspiration, arising through sleep and exhaustion and swayed away 
(amdolia) (to dodge the kiss) in her awakening, which (tlisnirbance) 
in her happiness (of sleep) is not tolerated by her. 

1163. 

The young girls, with their limbs left loose and listless (nisaha), 
(accompanied) with heavy breathing, started because of the state of 
fatigue, appear, in their sleep, to be giving a slight indication of their 
enfeebled condition, as it were. 

1164. 

And then here drops down a multitude (uppila) of tiny shooting-star.s 
(tardlava) from the sky. a cluster of flowers, as it were, showered 
by gods in our direction (samuha) on this important occasion of the 
narration of our King's exploits. 

1165. 

The moon's orb has developed rays, pink like fading lotus-fibres, with 
a tawny-coloured (pisarrtf^a) halo like pieces of ripe (abaia) jambu 
fruit cut open. 

1166. 

The meteors fall down (from the sky) like drops of water from the 
young Lady-Night, when her abundant mass of hair, in the form of 
daricness, drenched with dew (siriha), is brushed back (osSria) by her. 

1167. 

The sky, kissed by the moon's orb with its discoloured (back) deer 
(spot), staying suspended {lhasia) in its central region, looks like the 
(leather) top-covering (pu4a) of a tambour (daddura), with its 
slightly-split, puffy (viada) circular coat (of black, inky stuff). 

1168. 

All the tiny (talina) stars having now set, the very same circle of 
planets, which formerly (looked) rarefied (in lustre), shows itself 
bright and prominent (viadei) once again, being afterwards filled in 
(purfijijjarhta) (with the sun-Ught). 

1169. 

The surface of the sky becomes, little by little, yellowish-pale 
(pamdura), with the light of dawn (usdloa) (appearing) as if it is 
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besmeared with the twilight-fluid, (gradually) being diluted 
(tanudmana) when getting liquefied (virdvia), (dissolved) by (the 
sun's harbinger) Aruna. 

1170. 


The swarm of pigeons goes up in flight in contrasting (visanui) lustre, 
the whitishness (of eyes)*being noticed in between 

their eye-lashes, while their bodies, become bluish and glossy 
(masina), when beaten with dew. 


1171. 

Some particular fruits on their branches, putting on a reddish-yellow 
tinge (on their outer surface) in the course of the mounting progress 
of dawn, take up the quality of ripeness as it were. 

1172 

At the end of the night, couples awake with great difftculty, languid 
after their heavy sleep, obtained for a time through fatigue from 
physical exertion (Sydma) in sexual pleasures. 

1173. 

The multitude of cotton (paiahi) seeds in the form of stars, extricated 
from the (cotton-like) light of dawn, by means of the (cotton-^) seed- 
removing iron machine (lodhd) in the form of darkness, is (taken 
away from the east and now) dumped in a heap on a slender base 
in the west, by the night. 

1174. 

Seizing by the hair (sakaggaham), as it were, the early morning 
(pacciisa) breeze, (resting) inside the bcd-chambers. pesters the 
lamps with their flickering (salola) wick-flames, overlaid with soot 
(kajjala) shooting upwards a bit. 

1175. 

The same sky, (earlier) gray with darkness, became enveloped in the 
reddish lustre of twilight, like lead (sisa) undergoing transformation 
in the condition of red lead (simdQra). 


1176. 

Birds pick up (in their beaks) grain-seeds, (made) rough (and painful) 
for their throat (to swallow), as a result (anuhhdva) of the watery dew 
of the (previous) night and heavy with the coated (valagga) layer 
(samni\fesa) of dust. 



JAYAVALLABHA: VAJJALAGGAM 

(c A. D. 750) 


T\\c icxi IS a compilation of Nlan^as or gSthas dealing with various themes, each stanza group 
dwelling on a single topic. The title Vajjdlafsgam can be roughly translated as «the Ways of 
the World'. Va/ja has been explained as paddhati that is, what is customary. Lagga has been 
explained as a collection or aggregate. In short, Vajjdiaggam can be looked upon as a collection 
of stanza-groups, dealing with vauious themes. 

There is, however no indication within the text regarding the name of the author or 
compiler of this anthology. It is the commentator Ratnadeva, in his remaris on the first stanza 
of the anthology, who states the name of the author as Jayavallabha, 'An eminent SvetSmbara 
Jaina' who is said to have compiled the present anthology of Prakrit verses for the benefit 
of ordinary people who did not know Sanskrit but looked for amorous verses. 

This compilation is made after the fashion of the earlier well-known anthology. Haia's 
CdfhclxaptaSati. with this difference that whereas Hlla's anthology docs not follow any theme- 
wise grouping of stanzas, the Vajjjiaggam verses arc arranged according to themes. Originally, 
Vujjdlaggam contained 700 stanzas just like it.s earlier model, but with the pas.sagc of time 
many stanzas were added, with the result that the present anthology consists of almost a 
thousand stanzas. 

The probable period of this compilation is put. according to Prof. M.V. Patwardhan, 
between A. D. 750 and a. d. 1300. 

It is certain that the stanzas were not composed by a single author as stated by the author 
himself early on in the text. The gdthas were selected by him from the woiics of different poets, 
and pul together in the form of a single collection and arranged under different themes. 


ON POETRY 

The meaning 

of a poem 

tho' rich in appeal 

delights but a few; 

indeed, not all trees blossom 

at the touch 

of a pretty woman's foot. 

May Sanskrit poetry 
and with it all those poets 
who composed it 
be burnt down! 


Prom Jayavallabha's Vajjaiaggam, edited by Prof. Patwardhan in the Prakhi Text Society Senes. 
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The fire crackles 

when a house of bamboo bums. 

Whoever queries 
in Sanskrit, 

When a poetic recitation 
in Prakrit is on, 
is hurling a rock 
on a bed of flowers. 

Both love and Prakrit poems, 
when pressed hard, 
perish, 

for they’re soft and gentle, 
and suffer greatly 
under lovc-bitcs. 

WHAT SHE TOLD HER DAUGHTER 
ABOUT UNCHASTE WOMEN 

Dear daughter, don’t cry 

That you have been married to an old man. 

It i.s a nice village 
Which has arlx>urs nearby; 

And u temple hidden by trees. 

Frequented by numerous youths. 

Dear daughter, 

There are hemp fields to the east 
And a^oka groves to the west; 

To the south, (here is a banyan tree. 

Surely, one can’t find such a village 
Unless one had done meritorious deeds earlier. 

Daughter dear, 

The stigma of chastity 

has never touched our family— 

With blessings from gods 
And Brahmins— 

Until this day. 


ON ELEPHANTS 

0 king of elements. 

Don’t remember the tender sandal sprouts. 
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Eat the grass strewn before you. 

The courageous take calmly 
Whatever comes their way. 

The leader of the elephant herd 
Remembers his glorious past and sighs; 

The green grass at the tip of his trunk 
At once catches fire and bums. 

The doe has a hundred sons 

Who are neither valiant nor respected; 

What can she do with them ? 

The lioness* on the other hand. 

Sleeps soundly, having only one cub. 

Who can tear apart herds of elephants. 

Both elephants and lions 
Are bom in forests; 

Only the former are captured; 

Ferocious ones prefer death, to captivation. 

HARLOTS 

She cares not how a man looks 

Nor for his high birth, nor his proficiency in aits. 

She is like a female monkey 

Who rushes wherever she sees a fruit. 

Women feign insincere love 

And talk sweet things being greedy for pelf. 

One should touch their feet 

For, honestly, they do not love even their own self. 

THE HUNTER S WIFE 

Today is really a lucky day 

For, the hunter's wife 

Maddened with her youth and beauty. 

Is announcing her blessedness 

In the guise of thinning her husband's bow. 

As the breasts of the heroine swell 
Five things become thinner and thinner; 

Her waist, her husband, his bow, 

The village youths and also her co*wives. 
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The cow elephants are offering homage 
To the growing breasts of the hunter's wife 
"O beautiful lady, it is by your grace 
That we have escaped widow*hood." 

The hunter's wife, 

Wearing only peacock feathers 

Roams proudly among her co-wives 

Who have adorned themselves with elephant pearls. 


O wretched hunter, one arrow is enough, 
Why are you taking a second one ? 

Don’t you know that there is only one life 
In the (WO bodies we share between us ? 


GESTURES 

Half-pronounced utterance.s, 
charming coquettish smiles. 

And glances shot with half-closed eyes 
caiuiot be understood without knowing 
Prakrit verses. 

Gestures of young women, 

Words of gifted poets. 

And babble of lovely children. 

Win the hearts of everyone. 

A gentleman never becomes angry; 

Even when angry, he doesn't think of hurting; 

Even if he thinks of it, he doesn't blurt out, 

And if he blurts out, he feels ashamed. 

There are persons who do good to others 
When they, in turn, have or have not done some good. 
But those that do good even when others do evil 
Are rare, and deserve salutation. 

ON FRIENDS 

The stream of a sacred river 

die height of a banyan tree and 

the commitment made by the righteous, 

- all these are tiny, to begin with; 
but gain size and proportion with time. 
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I feel uneasy ac home, 
restless in a shrine: 

Oh. fair woman. 

even a palace iilcs me. and 

the whole earth bound by the oceans 

annoys me, 

when you are absent. 

Ruin awaits one's wealth 
if one gambles. 

one's family if one lacks character, 
a woman if she has ravishing good looks, 
and a king if he's aided by unworthy ministers. 


ON POVERTY 

O Poverty, 
the self-possessed try 
to hide yoMf signs 
but they are laid bore 
by festivals, by calamities 
and when guests arrive. 

i salute you. O Poverty! 

I obtained special powers, 
by your grace; 
all people are visible to me. 
but I am invisible to them ! 

Oh Poverty, how discreet you are ! 
you shower your special favour 
on the virtuous, the self-respecting 
and on those who have earned 
great regard among the learned ! 

A poor family 
verily acts like a lotus! 

It opens up when the sun rises 
and folds up when the sun sets. 

ON THE POOR 

Mother, don't give birth to a son 
who is destined to beg of others; 
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don't also bear such a son in your womb 
who turns down the request of a supplicant. 

A beggar is created lighter 
than cotton or straw by the Lord; 
but he is not carried away by the wind 
because the wind is afraid 
the beggar may beg him too. 

When the clouds take on water from the sea 
they become black. 

When (hey give water to the world 
they become white. 

See for yourself the difference 
between a giver and a taker. 

The poor servants 
sleep on (he bare ground, 
wear tom rag.s« 
remain celibates 
and beg. 

They do everything on ascetic does. 

But. alas! they earn no merit. 


ON THE CLEVER 

Dear daughter. 

Pine folks 

Can see what is hidden in your heart 
By just glancing at you once. 

How can you deceive (hem 
With feigned courtesy ? 


ON THE FIFTH NOTE IN MUSIC 

Even other melodies 
Give a lot of pleasure 
If they are sung properly: 

But. the bliss that the Pancama note brings 
Is totally different. 


ON GLANCES 

O lovely woman. 

Are your eyes full of venom 
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That they kill people so easily ? 

When such is the case. 

O shameless lady, 

Why do you smear collyrium on them ? 

Glances are of four types; 

Crooked is the lover's 
Candid is that of the good-natured. 
Straight is how a neutral person glances, 
and a trifle red is that of the enemies. 


ON BEAUTY 


The adult woman 

appears to sprout 

at her lender palms; 

to blossom in her sparkling eyes. 

and come to fruition 

in her swelling breasts. 

Her loveliness filling up 
her hands, feet, eyes, 
round hips and crccperlikc arms 
can no longer be contained 
and so renders her body 
somewhat wobbly. 

The pretty woman of heavy hips 

walked slowly. 

bearing the burden 

of breasts and hips, 

and looked like the veritable 

love-god's moving mansion. 

The slender girl 

the creator has so tightly packed 
with loveliness 
that her wave-like tresses 
look like His finger-prints. 




That part of loveliness 
not contained in her slender 
flows out as perspiration, 
and as she descends a flight of steps, 
falls in three flesh-folds on her belly. 
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ON LOVE-MAKING 

Watching the amorous sports, 
the charming postures of 
a young couple, 

even the lamp got lost in viewing 
and forgot that its oil had gone dry. 

In the middle of the night 
the oil flame kept on looking 
as they vehemently 
made love to each other, 
and shook its head 
in great amazement. 


ON BREASTS 

Breasts, firm and round, 

like two pots of burnished gold, 

treasures of desire 

are not all visible to those 

that have not earned religious merit. 

The Pearl necklace, 

finding no way between the breasts 

that are firm and round, 

dangles, as if it were nervous, 

like the swelling foam of the river Yamuna. 


ON LOVE-GOD 

O wicked love^god, 
all your five anows 
you have hurled at me. 

Are you going to strike other young women 
with just your bow ? 

O god of love 

you are worthy of praise, 

worthy of adoration 

and great in esteem, 

because you have made Gauri 

the other half of the recluse, Siva. 

The colour of the face reveals 
who loves whom. 
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Where is the need of spelling it out ? 

The courtyard itself proclaims 
the wealth of the house. 

Fortunate women 
sigh, tremble and dance 
in the presence of their lovers. 

But in the case of those like me 
Our very self is forgotten 
in the presence of the beloved. 

Leave alone the rapture of touch 
which is far more pleasing than nectar; 

Is not even the mere sight 
of the beloved enough ? 

The bliss that is felt 

when the beloved touches just the hand 

is not felt 

even when others hug passionately. 

He saw her so intensely 
she .saw him .so pa.ssionaiely 
that just in seeing each other 
they knew the bliss of oneness. 

ON THE FEMALE MF^SSENGER 

Dear messenger woman (said the mistress), 
You queried about the task 
Of meeting my lover; 

Saying *your goal is my goal' 

And it so turned out 
You spoke the truth. 

If there are no two or three go-betweens 
Who are clever in sweet talk 
And willing to bring with them 
Messages from women of easy virtue. 

Then it is a jungle not a village. 

ON LOVE-SICK WOMEN 

0 handsome young man, 

That girl, pining for you. 

Has become thin day by day; 
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She walks wiih her hands raised 
Being afraid the bangles may slip off. 

She is so weak and emaciated 
That even if you go to her house 
She may scarcely see you 
Being unable even to open her eyes. 

ON TRAVELLERS 

The traveller treads his weary path 
In the afternoon of summer; 

But the cooling moonlight 
Of his beloved’s face 
Residing in his heart 
Clears all his dismay. 

O wayfarer, 

Those that have seen you 
And those that haven’t seen you 
Are losers. 

Tlic former have lost their heans. 

And the latter, the very fruit of their life. 


ON TlUi VtRTUOUS WOMAN 

In work, she is a housewife; 

In love-making, a prostitute 
To good people, she is a dignified woman; 
In old age, she is a companion 
In distress, she is a minister and servant. 

INSTRUCTION 

O traveller, 

Sleep in the eourtyard of our house 
Don’t worry about warm coven 
In this village, surely 
Winter would be hot like summer. 

TO A NOVICE GIRL 

Dear daughter. 

Don't go from house to house 
In seach of magic herbs; 
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The only means of conquering your husband's heart 
Is to obey him scrupulously. 

Don't try to decorate yourself 
With gaudy makeup and jewels; 

There are many other ornaments 
Which make you the cynosure of everyone. 


ON HARLOTS 

Even the God of love himself 
Is not desired by prostitutes 
If he possesses no money; 

For. they are full of hundred deceits 
And totally devoid of real friendship. 

Crooked thoughts, cheating and lies 
Are defects in other people; 

But the veiy same are 
The ornaments of prostitutes. 

ON MISERS 

They never give anything to others 
And prevent others also from giving; 

Shalt we then say 

That pelf sleeps happily in a miser's house? 

The pearls in the skulls of elephants 
Are seen when they are broken open by lions 
The treasures of misers are found 
Only when they meet with their death. 

ON HAUGHTY WOMEN 
WHAT SHE SAID TO HER GIRL-FRIEND 

O proud woman 

You never listen to others; 

But, do listen to me. 

Drink your wine, 

Smear the sandal paste on yourself, 

Don't dance to the tune of pride; 

The festive night is fast running out. 

You did not care 
When he fell at your feet; 
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You spoke harshly 
When he said sweet words. 

You did not stop him 
When he left. 

Pray, tell me, what did you gain 
When you clung to your pride ? 

Let any woman, 

Who hasn't yearned for my husband 
Raise her finger. 

Let any young man 

Who has received even a glance of mine 
Speak out. 


ON KRSNA 

Kfsna is black 

The night is bereft of moon 

and the dark river Yamuna. 

Overgrown with reeds, looks darker. 

You can still find him 
My dear daughter, 

By the fragrance of his face 
If you become a bee. 

Do you remember, Krsna 

That you had taken my loincloth 

To cover your loins 

When we bathed in the Yamuna. 

But now, that you have become king of Mathura. 
It is doubtful 

Whether you will ever talk to me. 

ON SIVA 

Lord Siva tries to take off 
The clothes of Parvati sportively; 

She covers his two eyes with her soft palms 
And then, kisses his third eye. 

May that eye be victorious! 

ON DEEDS DONE IN PREVIOUS LIFE 

Sons, relatitms, and even 
earned wealth desert man, 
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but there's something 

which doesn't— 

karma earned in previous lives. 

Both are bom in the same family, 

in the same house and of the same womb. 

One is a master of hundred men, 

and the other cannot feed even himself. 

ON WOMEN 

With wiles and tricks 
and illusory forms, 
women fascinate men. 

Who has. to this day, 
divined (heir true nature? 


RIDDLE 

Friends praised her, saying 
her face resembled (he full moon. 
Why docs she, an innocent maid, 
wipe her cheek with her hand ? 

ON THE WICKED 

There is no such house, 
no such temple, 
nor any royal household, 
devoid of the wicked, 
who become irate 
for no reason. 

Blessed indeed 

are the blind and the deaf. 

for they truly live 

in the world of the humans ! 

The former don't see 

the opulence of the wicked. 

the latter don't hear 

the words of the tale*bearer. 

The magnanimous become shy 
even when their true achievements 
are praised by people; 
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but then there are others 

who burst with pride 

even when they are praised unjustly. 


ON WOMEN 

People read the movements 
of stars and planets. 

They know the manner 
of the gods« 

of things moving and non-moving, 
but they hardly know 
the behaviour of women. 

It is possible to track 
the motion of fish in water 
or trace 

the night of birds in the sky. 

But there is one thing hard to find, 
the inscrutable heart of a woman. 

ON SIVA 

When, in a love-dispute, 
enraged Parvati, with her foot, 
struck at the moon<restcd Siva, 
the latter busied himself 
with his hands, and tried 
to prevent the moon from 
tumbling down hi.s head. 

ON SUMMER 

The ftre burnt down the whole forest 
along with the beasts. 

Mounting a tall withered tree, 
it inspects to find 
if something is left behind. 

In the season of rains 
the peacock raises its head 
and asks. 

'*Who are all those gone on voyages 
leaving their wives at home ?” 
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We see both heaven and hell 
in this world, why talk of the other world?— 
heaven with those who roll in wealth, 
and hell with those stricken with want. 

ON THE CAKRAVAKA BIRD 

People say that love is caused 
simply by greed for wealth. 

It is a lie; for the Cakravlka birds 
That live just on moss 
have nothing to do with wealth 
(But love their mates so intensely). 

ON THE SANDAL TREE 

Even when you were hacked with axes. 

or rubbed hard on stone, 

you didn't give up your nature. 

O sandal tree, the world 
bows its head and salutes you. 

ON CONCH SHELLS 

Don't always point out flaws in others 
praise even the little merits of people. 

The ocean is full of conch-shells 
but it is often called a *mine of gems*. 

O ocean, you have become great 
because a conch was bom of you; 

It was only for that conch 

that Krsna stretched his hands before you. 

ON GOLD 

Dear friend, it is just right for gold 
to jump into the blazing fire; 

Are not mere stones used 
to test its quality ? 

Not so much from burning in fire 
not so much from rubbing on a stone 
not from being cut into pieces 
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does gold grieve so much 

as from being weighed against gunja berries. 

MY LOVER 

I salute those days 

when my lover returns fn>m tour, 

and kisses me savagely; 

and kissing me 

asks *1$ everything all right with you T 

That day is the blessed day, 
that night wholly auspicious, 
that moment all nectarine, 
when my lover pays a sur|Nise visit. 

Translated by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 

TRS Shanna 



^LIDRAKA: MRCCHAKATIKAM 

(4th crntury) 

Mrcchakafikam Of The Liiite Clay Cart is unique in the whole gamut of Sanskvil drama. Al 
a time when drama was dealing with kings, queens and love. hfrcchaka(ikam, projects ideals 
rewted firmly in reality. In this drama the emphasis is on reality, whereas the contemporary 
plays deal with the spiritual aspects of life. This is evident from the title given to ihe drama. 
Mnchakafikam emphasises the transient quality of worldly pleasures, at the same time 
stressing the inevitability of our attachment to the material life. 

The following extract presents a hilarious episode from Ihe play. Sakira, the king's 
brother-in-law. is bent on pursuing Vasaniaseni. a famous courtesan, who is in love with 
Cdrudatta. the protagonist of the play. SakAra reveals his ignorance and lust and poses a contrast 
to CArudatia’s positive qualities. Vasantasen&'s character presents values which are alien in 
a person of her circumstances. This episode sets the tone for the whole play—a satirical tone, 
which bring.s a fresh perspective to accepted values. 

The following selection in Prakrit is from Mrcchakaftkam. where people from the lower 
strata of society are made to speak in Prakrit. 

sakAra : Stay. Vasanta.senA stay ! Why do you go. run and scamper and 
stumble. Be pleased, O girl! You won't die. Stay awhile. Indeed, my 
poor heart is being burnt by passion. Just like a piece of flesh fallen on 
a heap of burning charcoal. 

CHCTA : Stay, lady, .stay ! You are running away from me in terror, like a pea¬ 
hen in the hot season with her tail fully grown (and outstretched). Here 
is my lord and master bounding (after you) like a young cock in the 
forest. 

VITA: Stay, Vasantasena, stay ! Why do you run away, quaking like a young 
plantain tree, trailing (after you) your red silken garment with its ends 
fluttering in the breeze, and dropping off the numerous buds of red 
lotuses (in your hair), like a cave of red arsenic, being excavated 
(shattered) with a chisel ? 

SakAra : Stay, VasantasenS, stay ! You inflame my love, my passion, my lust, 
and forcibly deprive me of my sleep when lying on my bed at night; 
and you are running away stumbling and falling, being agitated by fear, 
now that you have come into my power, like Kunti into that of Ravana. 
VITA: O Vasantasend. why do you. suq)assing my steps (i.e.. speed) with your 
own, run away like a female snake overcome with the terror of the lord 
of birds (the eagle) ? Starting off with speed, I can overtake wind itself; 
but to overtake you, O fair-limbed one, I need make no (special) effort 
(or, my effort is not for seizing you by force.) 


Reproduced from The Classical Triptych by Heniy Wellt. couiteiy Prof. H.H. AnnlAh Oowdi md die 
Iniiituie of Commooweahh. Amencen Studies end EA|liih LJAfuefe. 
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^akara : Friend» friend! She is an inciter of (lit. a whip to) the passion (even) 
of stealers of coins (i.e. thieves); she is a fish-eater; a figurante; a flat- 
nosed maiden; a destroyer of families (of her lovers); an uniameable 
(shrew); a casket of love; a courtesan; an inhabitant of the fine harlot's 
quarter (or, a repository of fine ornaments); a prostitute; and a 
concubine—I have given her (praised her by) these ten names; and she 
desires (loves) me not 

VITA: Why do you run away, overcome with fear, while the sides of your 
cheeks are rubbed against by your ear-rings tossing to and fro, 
(appearing) like a lute hard-struck with their nails by vifas, or like a 
female crane frightened by the rumbling of clouds ? 

sakAra : Mixing up the sounds made by your numerous jingling ornaments, 
why do you fly away like Draupadi afraid of Rama ? Here 1 (shall) carry 
you off suddenly, as Hanumat did that (well-known) Subhadra, the sister 
of Visvavasu. 

CHETA : Admit to your caresses this royal favourite (SakAra), and then you 
wilt get fish and flesh to eat. By getting these two, viz. fish and flesh, 
(even) dogs feed not on dead bodies. 

VTTA : Madam, VasantasenS, why do you, wearing the girdle-zone fastened 
round your sloping hips and shining with divers lustre like (that of) stars 
and with a face excelling (in ruddiness of complexion) powdered red 
arsenic, run away quickly in fright, looking like the guardian deity of 
the city ? 

SakAra : Being hard pursued by us, like a female jackal by dogs in the forest, 
you are running away quickly, and with speed, hastily taking away (with 
you) my heart together with its stem (i.e. support). 

vasantasena : Palbvaka, Pallavaka ! Parabhrtika, Parabhrtika ! 

SakAra : (With fear}. Friend, friend ! Men, men ! 

vrTA: Fear nor, fear not. 

vasantasena : Madhavika, Madhavika! 

VITA: (With a laugh). You fool ! She is looking for her servants I 

SakAra ; Friend, friend ! Is she calling some woman ? 

VITA : Surely. 

SAKARA : I Can kill a hundred of women ! 1 am (very) brave ! 

VASANTASENA : (Seeing no one about). ! ill-luck ! How now ! Even the 
servants have disappeared. Now I have got to protect myself by my own 
self. 

VITA: Seek them out, seek them out! 

SakAra : Vasantasena, cry out, cry out for (your) Parabhrtika, or (your) 
Pallavaka, or the whole of the month of Vasanta (Spring). When I am 
pursuing you, who can save you ? Can Bhimasena, the son of 
Jamadagni, or can the ten-necked Ravana* ihe Son of KuntT (save you) ? 
Here by seizing you by your massive hair. I am going to play (lit. 
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imitate) Du^^asana. Lx>ok here* I say. look here ! My sword is very 
keen, and your head is turned (towards me); I will dissect your head, 
or kill you, So away with this rurming away of yours: he who is destined 
to die can never live. 

vasantasena : Sir, I am only a woman ! 

VITA; Hence you arc (still) alive ! 

Sakara ; Hence it is that you are not killed ! 

VASANTASENA : (To herself) How ! Even his courtesy strikes terro/! Well, I 
will (proceed) thus. (Aloud), Sir do you expect to get some ornament 
from (i.e. by seizing) this person ? 

VITA : Heaven forbid ! O Vasantasena, a garden-creeper deserves not to be 
robbed of its blossoms. So we have nothing to do with ornaments. 

VASANTASENA : Then what, indeed, can it be now ? 

SakAra: That I, a heavenly personage, a man. and Vasudeva (Kisna), should 
be loved (by you). 

VASANTASENA : (Angrily) Enough, no more of this ! Get away ! You talk 
wickedly (lit , what is unworthy of an Arya). 

Sakara ; (Clappng his hands and laughing) Friend, friend ! Just see. This 
courtesan girl is indeed vety much attached (to me) at heart; and hence 
she says to me, 'Come, you are fatigued, you are exhausted'; while 1 
have not gone to another village, nor to another city. Lady, I swear by 
my friend's head and by my feet. 1 am fatigued and wearied while 
tramping close at your back here and there. 

v\T\ : (To himself). Oh j The fool understands Crania (fatigued) when she said 
^anta (enough). (Aloud). O Vasantasena, you have spoken in a manner 
contrary to your stay (i.e. life) in the courtesans' quarter. See— 

Remember that the courtesans*.quarter is (mainly) dependent on 
young men for help; and consider (also) that you, (a courtesan) are just 
like a creeper growing by the wayside. You possess a body that can be 
bought for money and hence is like an article for sale. (Therefore), O 
good maiden, serve equally one much coveted by you and one disliked 
by you, 

Moreover— 

An erudite eminent BrShmana, and also an idiot of the lowest 
caste—both bathe in the same well. Even a crow bends (i.e. sits upon) 
the same creeper in bloom, that had been bent by apeacock (sitting upon 
it). And by the same boat do other feUows (i.e. Candalas, etc.) cross 
(a river), by which BrShmanas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas cross it. You are 
a harlot, and (therefore) are like a well, or a creeper, or a boat. Wait 
upon all (equally). 

VASANTASENA: But it is merit indeed (hat is the cause of love, and not force. 

sakAra : Friend, friend 1 This accursed wench (lit. slave-frotn-her-birth) does 
not love me, having fallen in love with that penniless Carudatta ever 
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since (she visited) the garden of Cupid's shrine. Here is his house to the 
left. So you will please so manage that she shall not slip from your hands 
or from mine. 

vtTA : {To himself). The fool utten the very thing that should have been 
avoided ! What. Vasantasena has fallen in love with the noble 
Carudatta ! It is indeed well said that jewel unites with a Jewel/ Well, 
then, let her escape; what do I care for this fool ? (Aloud) Son of an 
unmarried woman, is that Sarthavaha's house to the left ?. 

sakAra : Surely; his house is to the left. 

vasantasena : (To herself). Wonderful ! To tell the truth, (by saying) his 
house is to the left, a favour has been conferred upon me by this villain 
even when doing evil to me, since I am enabled to meet my beloved. 

sakARa : FrierKi, friend ! in this pitchy darkness Vasantasena has disappeared 
while being just in sight, like a pellet of lampblack fallen in a heap of 
black beans. 

VITA : Ah ! The darkness is indeed very dense. For— 

Long ranged in li^t, but suddenly deprived of their power by their 
entrance into the darkness, my eyes, although wide open have been 
closed as it were owing to (he darkness. 

Owing to poverty a man's relatives do not abide by his order, his 
bosom friends turn away fre^n him; his difficulties multiply; his spirit 
languishes; the brilliance of the moon of his character grows entirely 
dim; and whatever evil deed may have been done even by other persons, 
the same is attributed to him. 

Moreover— 

Nobody keeps company with him. or talks respectfully (o him; if 
he goes to the mansions of the rich cm festive occasions, he is looked 
at with contempt. Scantily clad, in shame he keeps himself at a distance 
from the great. 1 consider poverty to be. forsooth, another great sin. the 
sixth (of the class of the usual rive). 

Moreover— 

O Poverty, I am sorry just for you ; I feel concerned as to where 
you can go. when I. the unlucky one. shall have departed this body, you 
having thus (so long) resided in my frame like a friend. 

viD: (With shame). Well. Mend, if I have to go, then let this Radanika, too, 
be my companion. 

oArudtta : Radanika. follow Maitreya. 

THE MAID: As Your Hohout Commands. 

viD: Girl Radanika, take you the oblation as well as the lamp. 1 shall unfasten 
the side-door. (He does so) 

VASANTASENA : The sidc-doof has opened, as though to favour me. Well, then 
I shall get in. (Seeing). Oh \ Pity ! How now ! Here is a lamp! 
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(She extinguishes it with the hem of her garment and then enters). 

carudatta : Maitreya, what is that ? 

viD: The lamp has been blown out by the breeze coming in with a burst, (lit. 
that was collected together), the side^loor being opened. Girls, 
Radanika you may go out through the side-door. I too shall follow you 
after having lighted the lamp from the interior quadrangle (Exit). 

Sakara : Friend, friend ! I shall look for VasantasenS. 

(Does accordingly). Friend, friend \ I have caught her ! 

VITA ; Blockhead, it is I ! 

sakara : You should come this side and stand in a comer. (Again searching, 
and catching Ceta). Friend, friend ! I have caught her ! 

ceta : Mister. 1 am Ce(a. 

Sakara: Here is friend (Vita), here is Cheta. Vita and Oieta; Cheta and Vita! 
As for you. you both stand in a comer. (Again searching, and catching 
Radanika by the hair). Friend, friend. I have this time (really) caught 
her; I have caught Vasantasend ! 

Like Chltnakya seizing Draupadi. 1 have caught her by her massive 
hair, as she was indicated by the scent of her chaplets while running 
away in the dark. 

VITA: Here, you. who in your pride of youth were going to seek a noble-bom 
person (i.e. Charudatta).— you have now been seized by the hair, which 
is richly decorated with flowers and which deserves to be (so) honoured. 

SakAra : Here you are caught by your head, O maiden.—caught by your hair, 
by your tresses, by your locks ! Now cry or scream or shout very loudly 
for Sambhu. £iva, Samkara. or I^vara ! 

RADANIKA : (With alarm) What are the noble ones (bent upon) doing ? 

vrTA: Bastard, this consonance of the voice seems to be quite different! 

Sakara : Friend, friend ! That whore's-daughter has changed her voice, just 
as a she-cat changes hers when coveting the cream of curds. 

VITA : How ! She has changed her voice ! (% ! Strange ! Or rather, what is 
there strange about it ? She has attained skill in (the use of) her voice, 
by her acting on the (dancing) stage, by the training she has received 
in the arts, and her cleverness in (the art of) deception. 

(Entering) 

VID : Ah! Wonderful! Owing to the gentle night-breeze, the lamp is fluttering 
like the heart of a goat brought in for being tied to the sacrificial post 
(ji a vicrim), (Approaching and seeing Radanika in that state) O 
Radanika ! 

^akAra ; Friend, ftiend ! A man, a man i 

VID: Is it indeed proper, is it at all becoming, that the poverty of our noble 
Carudatta should now make even strangers invade his house (with 
impunity) ? 
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RADANiKA: Sir MaitTcya, see how I am being insulted ! 
vtD: What! is that an insult to you or to us ? 
RADANIKA : Well, to you, suTely ! 
viD: Is this violence ? 

RADANUCAWhat else ? 
viD: Really ? 

RADANIKA. Really. 



PRAVARASENA: SETUBANDHA 

(Sth century a. d.) 


Seiuhandha (Pralcrit) is a famous epic poem wriuen in MahSiijol Prakril. It was composed 
by a great poet. Pravarasena, in the Tifth cenluiy a.d. The author of the poem has been ideniifled 
as Pravarasena-ll of the Vakataka dynasty, who ruled between a. 0 . 410 and a. d. 440. The 
poem is also knovitiuRSvanavahomDaiamuhavaho. It comprises 1291 verses, divided into 
fifieen cantos. The Rama story is found in an abridged fuim in this epic. It is a popular tale 
that has been interwoven with some folk elements. The texture of the story is somewhat 
different from that of the original. It does not strictly follow the classical pattern. The theme 
of the poem is based on the war episode in Vilmlki's RSmOyaifa. The title of the poem is 
associated with the main event of the epic, namely, the construction of the bridge over the 
ocean. Metaphorically, our life is also like an ocean and we can cross it only with our devotion 
which acts as a bridge to help us reach out to the Lord. 

CANTO-V 


1 . 

Thereupon as the ocean surged up ever more as did the emotion of 
love, ai the sight of the moon, it seemed to Rdma that the night, too. 
began to lengthen, overcome as he was with the grief of separation 
from Sita. 

2 . 

The sky, with the rising moon, swelled overmuch the waters of the 
ocean, wrapped in moonlight, while the beach, with Rama observing 
his vow. heightened their splendour. 

3. 

Outbursts of grief, constant in his forlorn state, and strong enough 
to disquiet his heart, bent on the vow, marred his recurring e^orts 
to maintain his fortitude. 

4. 

He grieved as he thought, ‘Will the ocean do a favour ? Will the 
moonlight decay ? Will the night cease ? Is my beloved perchance 
alive, or, would she deprive me of my life ?' 
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5. 

He reproached (he moonbeams; suffered because of the flower- 
arrowed god, and hated the night. Even though languid, he languished 
still more even as be asked Hantlmat, *Is my beloved haply alive?' 

6 . 

He valued the southern region, because she lived there about the 
moon, because she verily reproached it. the earth, because she 
reposed thereon; and the sky because she was carried off athwart 
it. 

7. 

The watches of the night vanished with his patience. The fleeting 
counsel (of his friends) faded away along with his fortitude. His arms 
drooped as did his spirits, and incoherent utterances issued forth 
along with his tears. 

8 . 

He consoled himself, because she was patient; fainted as he recalled 
that she was too feeble to endure the pangs of love; clung to life, 
because his beloved was alive; and languished, because she was 
pining away forlorn. 

9. 

The moon became pleasant in his eyes only when its lustre was 
eclipsed by the morning sun; with its emblem, the deer, clearly visible 
and its rays emptying into the foliage of the creepers of the Malaya 
mountains. 

10 . 

As the night came to a close the orb of the mocMi, reflected in the 
tremulous waves, swayed as if it were the ocean's heart, perplexed 
as to what should be done. 

11 . 

The wind then smote the surface of the sea, as if it were Rima's war- 
drum at dawn, with the echoes reverberating as they filled and 
emerged from the caves of the Malaya. 

12 . 

The morning became clear, like the sandy shore, ringing with the call 
of the swans, with the darkness receding like the waters, and the 
expanse of the ten directions coming into view. 

13. 

As the ocean remained steadfast in its [Hofundity. the night having 
passed, wrath took possession of Rima's countenance, even as an 
eclipse overtakes the orb of the moon. 
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14. 

A frown came over Rama's firm and broac forehead, dark as a tamdla 
leaf, and streaming with sweat; like as a poison creeper clings to the 
solid and extensive slope of the Vindhya, dark blue with tamdla trees* 
and drenched with rain. 

15. 

As he knitted his brows the face quivered with wrath, the knot of his 
matted hair came loose, and his eyes turned to his bow. 

16. 

Vexed at the failure of his request, his wrath increasing by degrees. 
Rama, although so gentle, assumed a fierce a.spect, like the sun of 
the epoch of destruction. 

17, 

He took up his bow, a tool for doughty deeds. It was the appointed 
goal of the goddess of prosperity abiding with his foes, a post, 
buttressing his deep*rooted wrath. It was a subsidiary base of the 
pride of his arms. 

18, 

The water of the sea swept over the earth as it sank under the weight 
of the bow. planted thereon; and the ocean was in peril of its life, 
even though the bow was still unstrung. 

19. 

The sky smoked as the bow was darkened by smoke: blazed as the 
fiery string was joined to the bow; and roared as the crest of the bow 
roared, filling the regions with echoes. 

20 . 

Rama took up the bow, as if after long revolving a dire resolve in 
his mind: 'Let the earth be riven asunder; verily the sea shall cease 
to exist; let the world perish!' 

21 . 

His left arm. worn by the grief caused by prolonged separation from 
his beloved, with the scar left by the bowstring drenched and softened 
by his constant tears, assumed a different aspect as soon as it became 
active in contact with the bow. 

22 . 

Thereupon the universe, with the expanse of the ten directions filled 
with echoes as Rima brandished the bow, recalled as It trembled the 
crushing force of the rumble of the clouds at the epoch of destruction. 
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23. 

He took an arrow that came to his hand as he heedlessly stretched 
it backwards. It was like one of the rays of the sun of the epoch of 
universal ruin, capable of overturning the ocean. 

24. 

He heaved a deep sigh as he fixed the arrow in the bow, and looked 
at the ocean, his frown obliterated by another emotion, and his 
countenance saddened by compassion. 

25. 

Aiming the arrow with a long and steadfast gaze, RSma began to draw 
the bow. grasped in the middle with his (left) hand slightly bent, with 
the string firmly gripped. 

26. 

(As he drew the bow) the rays of the sun, dazzlingly reflected on the 
tip of the arrow, and glistening on the bending ends of the bow, 
seemed to be rumbling while being drawn, deep with the sound of 
the bowstring. 

27, 

The bow. drawn up to the ear, seemed to yawn, having woke up to 
destroy the ocean; and appeared to threaten it, roaring with the clear 
sound of the bowstring with flames blazing on the tip of the arrow. 

28. 

Rama's arrow seemed to drop on the ocean even while it was being 
drawn, because the flames darted and spread from its tip, and its 
potency was seen in the troubled waters. 

29. 

In the regions of the sky, the clouds, ablaze with the flames bursting 
out from the tip of the arrow, and yellow with quivering flashes of 
lightning seemed to break asunder as if they were the eyes of 
malignant planets. 

30. 

Thereafter he released the arrow, shrouded in dense smoke bursting 
out of the back of the bow, forcefully drawn by his arm. It eclipsed 
the rays of the sun with the flames issuing from the arrow-head. 

31. 

Blazing up in the sky, (he arrow dropped into the ocean, with its point, 
red with flames, half submerged in Che water: even as the livelong 
day vanishes in the sea, preceded by the sun. 
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32 . 

Flying into the sky, Rlma's arrow seemed to be a flash of lightning. 
Having dropped on (he bosom of the ocean, it seemed to be (he fire 
of (he epoch of universal min. Settled in the nether regions, it had 
the effect of an earthquake. 

33. 

Masses of other arrows, red with smokeless flames, entered the ocean 
in the wake of that arrow half submerged in the waters; even as (he 
rays of the sun that hath half gone down follow it into the sea. 

34. 

Thereupon the ocean, pierced by the arrows, surged up, roaring like 
a lion (hat had been asleep without fear, and shook its flowing mane, 
the flames of the submarine fire. 

35. 

The sky seemed to be divided in twin as the sea, rent by the vast 
oncoming mass of arrows. da.shed high with the speed of a chip of 
rock tom off by a pick-axe. and returned again, after being driven 
far into the air. 

36. 

When the farther side of the ocean was rent in the middle, and flung 
skyward by the impact of the arrows, the hither side dropped (into 
the gap), like a massive landslide down the Malaya mountain. 

37. 

The regions of the ocean, deep down to the nether world, and 
reddened by the minerals of the submarine mountains riven by the 
arrows, were convulsed, with the sea monsters confounded, and the 
totally severed wings of the mountains floating on the surface. 

38. 

The conches, with their mouths filled with the fiery arrows, and their 
white interior laid bare, moved to and fro, looking like white lotus 
buds opening by degrees in contact with the crimson rays of the sun. 

39. 

White with the fangs of the sea monsters, topped off by the arrows, 
the waters swirled, with the fish scattered; while the severed hoods 
of the serpents whirled about, totally weighed down by their gems. 

40. 

The waters of the ocean rolled in (o (he beach, displaying the lustre 
of (he emerging gems turned over by the commotion, with the coral- 
reefs rent asunder, and the pearls shooting up like foam. 
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41. 

The whirlpools of the ocean, now engulfed, now released by the 
afflux of water, with their expanse now hidden for a moment, now 
laid bare, became calm and turbulent, silent and boisterous by turns. 

42. 

Rolling and heaving, the ocean seemed about to turn over in its bed, 
seeking to give rest to its long pressed side. 

43. 

The sky was half hidden by the sea. when it was driven (from the 
northern shore) by the impetus of the arrows, and obstructed by the 
Suvela mountain (in the south). With the southern region vanishing 
from sight, it appeared to be curtailed on one side. 

44. 

Even the terrible regions of the ocean, deep down to the nether world, 
and unseen even by the Primeval Boar, and untouched even by the 
Mandara mountain, were ccmvulsed (by the arrows). 

45. 

The ocean, rolling into each of the chasms, deep as the sky, caused 
by the impact of the arrows, roared and tumbled into the nether 
regions, as if in dread of the fire of the epoch of destruction. 

46. 

The whales that had tasted nectar being coeval with the churning of 
the ocean, with the fallen peaks of the Mandara mountain still on their 
backs, were now seen, stunned by the heavy impact of the arrows. 

47. 

Visible were the tracks left in the waters by the gaspings of the great 
serpents, (tracks) meandering to the nether regions, and sending up 
large whirlpools, and grey with the ashes of the half-burnt and 
discoloured coral-reefs. 

48. 

Transfixed by an arrow, a pair of serpents quivered, clasped in love, 
and happy in the fast embrace, coiling round and protecting each 
other with their lives. 

49. 

Rama's arrows, sharpened by friction with the gems, darted through 
the waters, smashing the coral growths: with large pearls adhering 
to their points as they pierced their way through the oyster-shells. 
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50. 

Each coral-reef, which the dense volume of smoke covered up, 
permeating like the virulence of poison, was turned black, as if it were 
the ocean's blood. 

51. 

As they flew out of the raging sea, the mountains, with one of their 
broad wings lopped off by the arrows, slanted midway in th^ air and 
dropped, their peaks bowed down with the unequal weight. 

52. 

The serpents, their bodies severed and scattered, flew into a rage, with 
life lingering in the throat, and died after burning the arrows with the 
fire of their eyes. 

53. 

The roaring flames filled up the cavities, which were left by the 
submarine mountains uprooted by the thrusts of the arrows, and were 
replete with the massive severed bodies of the serpents. 

54. 

The mace-like tusks of the sea elephants, carrying aloft the animals 
pierced by them, flew in pieces, being served (by the arrows) and 
flung up (by the waves), and lightly struck the billows resembling 
mountain slopes. 

55. 

The fish, dazed by the glare of the flames, their eyes hurt and 
reddened by the smoke, shunned the coral-reefs as they went astray, 
wandering through the waves. 

56. 

The (dead) serpents, floating on the waters, their white bellies turned 
upwards, and the withered twin tongues lightly protruding, filled 
wide gaps between the massive waves. 

57. 

The sea elephants were seen partly emerging from the waters, with 
the flow of their ichor heated and dried up by die flames, and their 
heads cruelly tom by the claws of the sea lions. 

58. 

The conches, helpless in the dwindling waters, and amtious to go 
ashore, tumbled about on the rugged gem rocks as they^moved back 
and forth. 
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59. 

The rnouncams. abandoning the boscnn of the sea and flying aloft in 
cmfu$ion« stirred up the flames Ungering, on eac*. other's peaks with 
the flutter of their wings. 

60. 

The roaring water of the nether regions issued forth, terrible with the 
severed heads of the demons emerging with them; with the helpless 
serpOTts turned upside down, and the gems cast up from the bottom. 

61. 

Raised aloft by the impact of the arrows, the waves, assailed by the 
flames, and breaking into foam, dried up in (he sky. being scattered 
and thinned by (he wind. 

62. 

Washed up by the lofty billows, the totally overlumed serpents, loth 
to drag themselves along, crawled as they spurted jets of poison. 

63. 

As the rivers fell into (he sea. with loud wailings as it were, their 
waves quivered, as if they were iheir hands caressing the ocean, while 
conch shells split by the arrows seemed to be the bangles slipping 
off their hands. 

64. 

The (submarine) moumains, with their slopes enveloped in flames, 
and their broad wings soaked in water, laboured skywards, being 
sluggish from long confinement in the sea. 

65. 

The waters of the ocean blazed with the animals aflame; whirled with 
the gems and coral-reefs whirling with (hem; roared with the 
whirlpools booming; and clove as the mountains clove asunder. 

66 . 

The flames looked just like the ocean, now whirling in the abyss of 
the whirlpools, now impeded by the gem rocks of the Malaya 
mountain, now tossing on the rolling waves. 

67. 

Violently blazing and overflowing, the ocean set the broad woods of 
the Malaya mountain on fire, and quenched them again as it flowed 
hack with the flames quenched. 

68 . 

Massive like mountain peaks, the fire raged, raising the sea, and 
burning the (submerged) mountains down in masses; the flesh and 
fat of the sea monsters adding to the fury of the flames. 
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69. 

The masses of water, raised from the bottom by the flames, and flung 
up by the arrows, and forced down as they turned over, dropped, with 
the vast whirlpools rolling upside down. 

70. 

The sea smoked and burst into flames, parted asunder and loosened 
its grip on the bottom, and dashed over the slopes of the MUaya. Still 
it abated not its onward movement, the first sign of foititude. 

71. 

As the whales and the eyes of the mighty serpents, struck by the fire 
of Rama's arrows, burst in twain in the bosom of the sea, the sound 
echoed like the rumble of the clouds at the epoch of universal ruin. 

12 , 

The rivers, flung up (by the flery arrows) into the sky, dropped like 
meteors at the epoch of destruction, with the flames massed in their 
mouths, and the waters long drawn out like streaks of smoke. 

73. 

Having ^y degrees left the expanse of the beach, the sea. wiih the 
waters subsiding, appeared to recede step by step. 

74. 

The waters disappeared in the flames, and the sky in the surging 
waters enveloped in flames, and the ten directions in the sky overrun 
by the waters. 

75. 

As the waters spread out, heated and swirled by the flames, the 
whirlpools of the ocean lessened in speed, like the wheel of the sun's 
chariot slowed down by the summer. 

76. 

Emitting a dense volume of smoke, the fire rolled over the vast ocean, 
and seemed to be enveloped in moss as the flames blended with the 
emerging lustre of the emeralds. 

77. 

Smitten by Rama's arrows, the raging sea blazed like the submarine 
fire, and clove like a mountain; rumbled like the clouds, and assailed 
the sky like a gale. 

78. 

The Are stood still when the waters became calm; rolled when they 
rolled; brokt up when they parted asunder; swelled when they 
swelled; and subsided only when they subsided. 
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79. 

The groups of islands, with their coastline distinct on account of the 
sea subsiding, heated by the fire of Rama's arrows looked higher 
while remaining the same in extent. 

80. 

Thus did Rama overthrow the ocean, with its waters swirled by the 
names, the mountains shattered, the serpents destroyed, and the 
bottom exposed. 

81. 

The conches piteously wailed, rolling and straying amidst the 
billows : and the half burnt serpents wriggled, scorched by the 
blazing submarine fire. 

82. 

The peaks of the (submerged) Jewel mountains could be recognized 
by their lustre in the dwindling waters; and the clouds dropped, like 
broken branches, from (he regions of the sky, creepers as it were, 
battered by (he ocean’s hands, its massive waves. 

83. 

Pierced by the fiery arrows, the hairy shoulders of the sea lions burst 
into flames; and the terrified serpents, near at hand, twined round the 
.stout white tusks of the sea elephants. 

84. 

The gem rocks falling from the peaks of the mountains, shaken by 
the arrows, shattered the spreading coral-reefs; and the sea elephants 
were helpless, being stuck in (he clammy poison emitted by the half- 
burnt serpents. 

85. 

The mountains, spinning in the vast whirlpools, were dashed against 
each other, and crumbled; and the regions were ascending the tree 
that was the sky. 

86 . 

The mountains were scattered on all sides, struck down by the arrows, 
as they flew aloft to save their wings; and the yawning gaps were 
filled with the radiant lustre of the gems emerging from the bosom 
of (he waters rent m twain. 

87. 

Scorched by the fire, the sea monsten that hid their claws in their 
bodies were overpowered by the heat, and the conches, clinging to 
one another with mutual affection, were driven asunder by the impact 
of the arrows. 
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CANTO-IX 


1 . 

The apes beheld the SuveJa mountain that seemed to engulf the 
southern region, and stretch away to cover the remaining regions, 
extending its great peaks to pervade the entire world. 

2 . 

It was capable of sustaining the weight of the ocean, just as Vi$iiu 
is capable of sustaining the weight of the universe, and the serpent 
Ananta that of Vispu, worn out with the burden of the universe, and 
the ocean likewise that of Ananta. 

3. 

It was capable of bearing the weight of the earth. Its streams were 
capable of filling the ocean. It was able to mea.sure the sky. Its flanks 
were strong enough to wiihsiajid the winds of the epoch of 
destruction. 

4. 

It seemed to have driven the regions of the sky afar off, and weighed 
down the entire nether world deep below; and raised the sky to a 
greater altitude. Only the fruits and flowers of its u^s were within 
easy reach. 

5. 

Rivers flowed down Us flarUcs. It was firmly planted in the nether 
regions and the depths of the sea. It seemed as if it were the earth, 
slanting for a moment, while being lifted from the ocean by the 
Primal Boar. 

6 . 

Its foundations filled the nether regions. It was fixed firm by ramming 
it down with the tip of the thunderbolt. It seemed to be a post to which 
the elephants of the gods were tied, with its sides smoothed down 
by the rubbing of (heir shoulders. 

7. 

The extremity of its base was not seen even by the lord of serpents 
that crushed the nether regions (with its weight). Its lofty peaks were 
not reached even by Visnu when he extended his frame to wrest the 
universe (from the demon Bali). 

8 . 

It drove back the waters of the sea. and was encircled by the great 
serpents moving about its slopes, and encompassed by the sun with 
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its rays as i( stood beside it; just as the Mandara mountain, encircled 
by the great s^pent (Vasuki). and held fast by Vi$nu with his arms, 
convulsed the waters of the ocean (during the churning). 

9. 

It dispelled the gloom of the nether regions with the radiance of its 
bejewelled base, scraped by the gems on the head of the serpent 
Ananta; while it plunged the sky into darkness, because the orb of 
the sun disappeared in the recesses of its rugged and lofty peaks. 

10 . 

Streaks of nectar ran down its dark rocky wall, scraped by the side 
of the (passing) moon, and the track of the Sun's chariot could be 
recognised, because it profusely emitted vapours, when flooded with 
moonbeams. 

11 . 

With the moon clinging to the summit, and patches of water-filled 
clouds thinly scattered on the flanks, the mountain at night looked 
like an elephant of the gods, holding aloft a tom lotus-stalk (with its 
trunk), with its body spattered here and there with mud. 

12 . 

The course of the streams flowing from the summit were seen from 
afar, revealed by lines of verdant woods; and the young shoots, tom 
and withered by the wind, were refreshed in ccmtact with the back 
of the moon. 

13. 

The peaks soared, and the vast and clear reflection of the mountain 
was seen in the waters of the sea. It seemed as if it were struck by 
portentous lightning, and being riven asunder at the top, one side of 
it had fallen into the sea. 

14. 

The broad expanse of its base was sustained by Ananfa's heavy hoods 
by turns, while the other mountains were dashed to pieces, when 
uprooted and blown on to its lofty slopes by the winds of the epoch 
of destruction. 

15. 

Ibe huge buffaloes on the mountain lay still and refreshed as the 
water-filled clouds pressed against them; and the pearls that were 
inside the temples of the elephants, killed (by lions), stuck fast as they 
dried on the blood-stained slabs of stone. 
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16. 

The colour of the young leaves of the trees faded slightly in contact 
with the briny sea spray; and the deer ran away, scared by the roar 
of lions, but stopped short, bending a leg, and pricking up their ears. 

17. 

The mountain seemed to encompass the regions of the $ky, which 
stood within its limits, enveloped by its slopes, and enclosed within 
its sunlit caves. 

18 . 

It wa.s vast in extent, and at night flaming lustre of its gems spread 
far into the sky. The antelopes, lying at ease, nibbled the tips of grass 
on its peaks. It was rocked heavily by the arrows, with which Rama 
in his wrath had cloven the sea asunder It was drenched with oozings 
of nectar from the orb of the moon resting upon its summit. 

19. 

Its foundations reached into the depths of the sea. and it was invisible 
at the top which wa^ l^yond the range of the rays of the sun. So its 
dimensions were half hidden in the sky as they were in the waters 
of the sea. 

20 . 

It wa.s enveloped in a dense mass of fragrant vapour rising from the 
friction of the sandal trees swayed by the wind. The clouds chut had 
partly absorbed the waters'of the sea held on to its peaks, being 
heavy-laden at the other end. 

21 . 

It withstood the waters of the sea with its base, and caused the anger 
of the lions, knocked down by the cascades at the top. It was crowned 
with a garland of planets, and wore a wreath, the orb of the moon 
resting upon its peaks. 

22 . 

Us summit towered over the moon. The streams in its caverns were 
windless and calm. It dispelled darkness with its flanks rich in gems; 
and the deer lay sound asleep on the slabs of gold. 

23. 

Pierced and tossed by the elephant (with its tusks), the tiger turned 
back and pounced on the former's temples; while the lustre of the 
gems on the hoods of the serpents, asleep in the cavities, issued forth 
like a jet of water. 
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24. 

The slopes, rich in gems, seemed (o bristle with thorns, like nettles, 
on account of the incessant sea spray; and the lion roared, riding on 
the elephant’s head, with the pearls stuck in its claws. 

25. 

The wood.s on the mountain, heavily pressed by the clouds and then 
released, were sodden with rain, with the white scarves hanging from 
the celestial creepers drying and fluttering in the breeze. 

26. 

Overrun by the waters of (he sea, the streams, partly uprooting the 
moist leaning trees on the banks, and laden with flowers, ran shallow 
over the crystal slopes. 

27. 

With the wind-swept cascades on the summit, the mountain cleansed 
the mouths of the horses of the Sun's chariot, which were full of froth, 
and partly moistened the reins. 

28. 

The moon, resting upon its extensive summit, and touched by the 
flames of the plants blazing at night, clearly showed its stain, the deer, 
as if its inner surface was covered with soot. 

29. 

With its streams it was filling the ocean that had been dried up by 
the heat of the sun of the epoch of destruction: the wide ocean, with 
the earth lifted out of its waters, and extremely deep, because the ooze 
was carried away by the Primeval Boar. 

30. 

The roar of lions filled the caves, making the elephants in the woods 
prick up their ears; while the direction from which the sound came 
being unknown, the deer fled straight on, but turned back, scared by 
the echoes. 

31. 

The mountain was tinged with red by the pollen of the lotus blossoms; 
and on its lakes were heard the geese with their melodious notes. It 
was the favourite resort of lions pouncing on their prey. It was 
verdant with woods drenched with spray wafted by the sea breeze. 

32. 

It had caves that seemed to be divisions of the world, with portions 
of the sea entering them, the firmament visible inside, ten regions 
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of the sky included in them* and the sun rising and setting within (heir 
confines. 

33. 

The brooks on the summit, issuing by degrees and growing in 
volume, were sweet at the source, and briny in their onward course 
being overrun by the surging sea. 

34. 

It was tightened by the lustre of its jewels, and shaken by the 
massive hoods of the serpent Ananta as it turned about (under the 
weight). Lotus beds expanded on its lakes, and the njst from the 
wheels of the Sun's chariot adhered to the creepen on the slopes. 

35. 

The sky-blue sapphire slopes, gleaming all around, and enveloped in 
a mirage, looked like lakes, with (he buffaloes, oppressed with the 
heat, seeking a path for descending into them. 

36. 

There, the wild animals unleashed Iheir fury on objects similar to 
themselves. The elephants crushed the tamdia woods; (he lions seized 
with their mouths fragments of the silver peaks; and the buffaloes 
hit the black rocks (with their horns). 

37. 

There, precious pearls were scattered from inside (he temples of the 
elephant mangled by (he lion's paws; and (he luxuriant grass on the 
approaches to the streams was crushed by the herds of elephants that 
ran (hither, scared by (he forest fires. 

38. 

The chariot of the sun wound its way along slopes of the mountain. 
The radiant stars wandered through the woods on its flanks. It seemed 
to tower over the firmament lying by its side. 

39. 

The rays of the sun were half cut off from its jagged clilTs, and the 
rays of the full moon covered only a portion of them. The bird king 
Garuda, who set out in quest of their summit, returned, worn out with 
fatigue. 

40. 

It fulfilled with marvellous perfection the desire for pleasure in the 
hearts of the celestial nymphs. It seemed to be a mart set up for the 
gems of the ocean. Tht water in its pools was swttx and dark in 
contact with the leaves of the lilies; and a fragrance like that of wine 
issued from the groves of bakula trees. 
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41. 

The deer fainted on account of the smell of the yellow orpiment 
heated by the fierce midday sun; and the buffaloes licked the rocks 
for the taste of the sail crust formed by sea spray. 

42. 

The surface of the mountain was bright with its lofty silver peaks. 
With the blood of the elephants killed by lions it coloured the 
(scattered) pearls. With steadfast fortitude it had passed through 
many an epoch of destruction. To its lakes came conches 4n straight 
rows from the waters of the sea. 

43. 

It was gay with the mansions of the Yak$as. The waters were dark 
in the pools containing gems. It was free from fires because of the 
ever fresh woods, h brought sleep to those who resorted to its lakes. 

44. 

It gave pleasure to the proud demons. The water was darkened by 
the bibhitaka trees growing in its caves; while the summit was 
beautiful with the clear effulgence of its silver. It was destructive with 
the potency of its poison trees. 

45. 

The trunks of the sandal trees, surrounded with full grown poison- 
destroying plants, were shunned by serpents, while the lustre of the 
gems on the hoods of the serpents that passed by dispelled the 
shadows of the trees. 

46- 

The mountain whitened the earth with the radiance of its crystal 
rocks. On it was heard the sweet speech of the celestial nymphs. It 
could not entirely be washed even by the waters of the epoch of 
destruction. Silver resembling the new moon emerged from its caves. 

47. 

It had beautiful caves and river-banks. It was covered with the 
delightful hue of gold, and at night showed the way to the planets 
on its sununit It sheltered all the celestial nymphs held captive (by 
Ravana). 

48. 

There the boar as it came out of the mire was aftacked by the lion, 
but turned back, eluding and baffling the latter, and the clusters of 
leaves, dropping from the golden trees into the waters of the lakes, 
disappeared because of their weight. 
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49. 

With its peaks, like arms, the mountain embraced the beautihil sky, 
lovely with the blue clouds full of water, and bedecked with the 
marvellous girdle of stars worn by her and seemed thereby to give 
offence to the regions of the sky. 

50. 

It was the common abode of the maidens held captive by ^e demons, 
and full of dismal cries. It concealed the regions of the sky from view. 
Its flanks were composed of sunstones; and it touched the sun, and 
harboured darkness (in its caves). 

51. 

It stood filling the world with its expanse, the world that could not 
be filled by Vi$nu while wresting the earth from the demon Bali; by 
the clouds in the season of rains; and by the oceans at the epoch of 
destruction. 

52. 

The sun, with its orb vanishing from sight, being enveloped in the 
forest fires on the adjoining peaks of the mountain, seemed to be 
setting, with its reddish rays shooting up through the flames. 

53. 

It endured the heat of (he submarine fire, and the heavy blows of the 
waves of the sea, eroding Us slopes, as if for the sake of its streams 
that were loth to quit their paternal home. 

54. 

At night it canied the reflections of the young moon on each block 
of ruby, as if they were a series of hoof-marks left by the horses of 
the sun. 

55. 

It was surrounded with slabs of gold, lying uneven, and covered with 
groves of high-grown creepers here and there, as if they were circles 
of light intersected by shadows. 

56. 

It bore on its slopes woods that were beyond the range of the sun, 
with the shadows deepening above, and the serpents abiding at the 
top for fear of the heat of the sun. 

57. 

The lofty flanks of the mountain, dented by the mdce-like tusk of the 
elephants of the gods, declared the size of their mouths through the 
wide space between the marks left by the tusks. 
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58. 

Here the branches of thepOrijdia tree, borne by the celestial elephants 
for a tong while, were discarded after they had turned yellowish 
brown by being whirled round their cheeks, with the leaves 
discoloured by the hot breath from the trunk. 

59. 

It bore the moon clinging to its flank, with its dark emblem, the deer, 
whitened by the rays of the crystal slopes. It seemed as if the lunar 
orb had been turned over by the impact of the waters of the great 
cascades falling on its back. 

60. 

The woods were deep blue because of the proximity of the sea, with 
the flowers washed by the spray, and brilliant sunshine coming into 
view as it spread above and around them. 

61. 

It bore the tracks left by the elephants of the gods as they descended 
the slopes, with no visible sign of departure, because they flew off 
(after their sports); while the bees that followed far in their wake 
returned from the sky. 

62. 

Places with partly exposed sprouNike gems gleamed faintly, 
dispelling the darkness a little, and seemed to be covered with sparks. 

63. 

The mountain bore traces of the elephants fighting in the woods, with 
the massive tusks knocked down, the trees smashed and withered, 
and the creepers, uncoiled and broken, lying about in heaps. 

64. 

Stored in its vast caverns, studded with gems, were isolated masses 
of sea water, thrown up by the impact of the Mandara mountain 
(during the churning), that still retained the taste of nectar. 

65. 

It carried a mass of Rama's anows that had, during the upheaval of 
the sea, stuck in its slopes, with the feathers broken here and there, 
as if they were the remnants of its wings clipped by Indra's 
thunderbolt. 

66 . 

There, the elephant fell as the lion sprang upon its temples, but tore 
up the latter's heavy mane with its trunk; and the bee turned about 
on hearing the hum of its mate, upsetting the flower of the creeper 
on which it lay. 
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67. 

SnowH^old streams of water, oozing from the moon-stones (at night), 
ceased to flow 

ing the day, with the waters partly drying up, and the moss stirred 
here and there by the gusts of wind. 

68 . 

Quicksilver moved about on slabs of emerald, with its traces 
flickering here and there, and locked like water rolling on lotus 
leaves. 

69. 

The Sun seemed to ascend the mountain at dawn, with the upright 
orb rising aloft, and his horses worn out with fatigue; and having 
journeyed with the orb evenly balanced, seemed to descend it at the 
end of the day. 

70. 

There, at night, the inhabitants of the woods, going round to avoid 
the rugged places on the slopes, trod the paths, lighted on their way 
by the sur^ journeying ahead of them. 

71. 

The orb of the moon, lingering on the summit, moved along, being 
directly hit by the kirata maidens, separated from their lovers, with 
handfuls of tear-stained flowen. 

72. 

Adorned with the heavenly bodies, like the sky, the mountain had 
on it the aerial cars of the gods. It scorned the vehemence of the winds 
of the epoch of destruction, resisted by its peaks. It coloured the 
clouds with the soaring rays of its bejewelled peaks, and resounded 
with the deep roar of the restless lions in the caves. 

73. 

On it the diverse regions of the sky seemed to terminate. The earth 
seemed small beside it. The sky seemed to end with it. The ocean 
seemed to disa^^Tcar thereabout. The nether regions seemed to have 
vanished underneath. The world seemed to repose thereon. 

74. 

Amidst its peaks the horses of the sun's chariot leaned frequently, 
curving their shoulders as the yoke slanted; while the charioteer 
Aruna turned diem round in alarm, making the flywhisks flap against 
their snouts. 
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75. 

There, the woods were seen high in the sky, carrying the stars like 
clusters of flowers at night; and when the stars vanished at dawn it 
seemed as if the flowers were culled in the first plucking of the day. 

76. 

There, at night, the wild buffaloes slumbered, scattering the soft 
clouds by their breath, with streams of water, issuing from the moon¬ 
stones by contact with the lunar rays, lapping against them. 

77. 

The lunar orb, on reaching the summit of the mountain, passed by, 
slanting along the rocky wall, with its massive radiance worn away 
as it rubbed against the gems embedded in the hoods of the mighty 
serpents (at the top). 

78. 

Violently convulsed by the mountain as it rocked during the disaster 
of the epoch of destruction, the ocean by its side, ab^doning the 
nether regions, flooded the earth without the aid -of the remaining 
oceans. 

79. 

The lions roamed about, pulling at the rumbling clouds resting upon 
the peaks with their sharp claws; while their ruffled mane was singed 
by the streaks of lightning flashing across their face. 

80. 

There, the elephants, soothed by bathing in the cascades, but again 
worn out with the heat of the day, were refreshed as they lay beside 
the sandal trees, rubbed by their shoulders. 

81. 

The course of the swift hc^ses of the sun on the mountain could be 
recognised, being marked by the pollen of flowers scattered by their 
breath, with the bees flying about, and hairs from their white camara 
whisks settling on the creepers on the slopes. 

82. 

There, the tears of the captive nymphs, rolling down their cheeks, and 
always coloured dark by the collyrium paint of their eyes, soiled the 
scarves hanging from the celestial creepers. 

83. 

The crack of (be sun, mariced by clumps of trees withered and crushed, 
and worn out by its constant journeys through the sky in its northern 
and southern courses, seemed to terminate oo a single peak of the 
mountain. 
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84. 

Spreading in all directions, it seemed to extend the three worlds as 
it grew in extent; cleaving the earth with its weight and enveloping 
the nether regions, and covering up the sky. 

85. 

There, the mutually hostile seasons abode all together, attached to the 
groves of celestial beauty, with the bees attracted by the fragrance 
of the flowers; even as the elephants of the gods, resorting to the 
celestial garden, are tied to a single post, with the bees following the 
scent (of their ichor). 

86 . 

The sun, overcome by fear of Ravana abiding near by, was seen to 
slink away, extricating its slanting orb when it got stuck between the 
peaks of the mountain. 

87. 

There, as the deer, delighted to hear the charming songs of the 
kinnaras, closed their eyes, and stopped chewing the cud. their hair, 
standing on end, slowly became smooth again. 

88 . 

The angry elephants quarrelled in the waters of the lakes, resounding 
with the call of the noisy swans moving about on the banks; and the 
tips of the night lotus beds suffered no harm even at sunrise, because 
they touched the moon in the sky. 

89. 

As Visnu turned over while asleep on the serpent Ananta, the latter 
propped its large massive hoods, flattened by the heavy weight, 
against the mountain, with the lustre of their gems spreading over the 
foot-hills. 

90. 

The moon, clinging to the mountain-side, was seen with the 
conspicuous shadow of its deer looking like a cavity, with the rays 
manifest on either side, as if the lunar orb had been hollowed out by 
the cascades rushing down from the summit. 

91. 

All the three worlds lay round the mountain, like the three bangles 
round the massive and lofty arm of Vi$ou. close fitting alike and 
hollowed in the middle. 

92. 

The tracks of the sun, marked by the withered trees, could be 
recognised as well as those of the moon, pleasant and cool with the 
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lush woods. The faint trail of the stars through the woods only 
remained untraced. 

93. 

There, the wind scattered the tamdia leaves that were spread by the 
nymphs on slabs of stone and crumpled (during their amorous sports), 
and were redolent of their perfumed locks, and gave out a sweet smell 
as they withered away. 

94, 

The clouds, sweet into the caves by the wind, drove in the opposite 
direction; and as they rose aloft quaffed for a moment the waters of 
the cascades, and ascended the sky again. 

95-96. 

The ardour of the nymphs did not flag as they frequented the sapphire 
rocks, resonant with the cascades pouring down the lofty slopes. 
Here, the lion sprang up after being stunned by the impact of a falling 
rock, pushed down by an unseen elephant; and the kinnara couples 
sank to the ground and clung to each other, appalled at a tiger's growl. 

CANTO-X 


1. 

Thereafter the host of apes stayed on (he peaks of the Suveia as on 
their native mountains, confidently in separate groups, as if RSvana, 
even though undestroyed, had been slain. 

2 . 

The apes trampled the summit of the Suveia that was unassailed even 
by the sun, and untouched even by the wind with confidence, and 
was shunned even by the gods. 

3. 

The mighty Rama cast a look at Lanka that was rooted in two 
different emotioas: with wrath, because it was the foeman's city; and 
with joy as he thought ‘Here lives my beloved’. 

4. 

Having heard of the advent of Rama, Ravana, disconcerted and full 
of spite, trembled with rage, even as the Suveia trembled, with its 
peaks trampled by the apes. 

5. 

Meanwhile, the day shunned the terrible looks of Rdvana, who was 
enraged by the yells of the neighbouring host of apes, while his 
attendants slunk away in fear. 
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6 , 

As the sun drew behind it the lustre of the day, like an elephant of 
the gods trailing a lotus plant, the mass of its rays, reddish yellow 
like orpiment, verged (towards the west); even as the elephant's 
massive trunk curls up, coloured with the pollen of the locus 
blossoms. 

7. 

The shadows of the trees, lengthening as the pervasive daylight faded 
with their coolness impaired, thinned as if they were being stretched. 

8 . 

Red as coral, the orb of the sun resembled the head of a mighty 
elephant painted with vermilion, and was round like the coils of the 
serpent Vasuki, coloured by the minerals of the Mandara mountain. 

9. 

The expanses of the regions of the sky appeared to shrink, and the 
circle of the earth was darkened by (he shades of evening. A tiny pan 
of the day still remained, and a faint light lingered on the peaks of 
the mountains. 

10 . 

As the day, like an elephant of the gods, hit the slope of the mountain 
of sunset, raising a cloud of dust, the evening glow, the orb of the 
sun appeared to be tumbling like a dislodged peak of the mountain 
composed of red eanh. 

11 . 

The petals of the day lotus blossoms, drooping on account of the 
fading daylight, closed at the end of the day. with the dripping honey 
wiped away by the agile wings of the bees, enlivened by the honey 
of the flowers. 

12 . 

The setting sun as well as Rlvana, bereft of lustre because of 
impending ruin, both looked alike, hemmed in by the dust of the earth 
struck by the feet of the apes. 

13. 

Abandoning the earth, the day, faint as it hovered in the sky, faded 
away, with the sun half gone down, and the remaining light lingering 
on the mountain heists. 

14. 

As the sun was flung (to the west) by the day, even as a tree is thrown 
backwards by a wild elephant, its extensive, thinly scattered mass of 
rays, shooting upward, looked like the roots (of an uprooted tree). 
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15. 

Thereupon the orb of the sun sank in its own blood, the evening glow, 
as if it were the terrible nrst head of Ravana, severed and immersed 
in its gore. 

16. 

The petals of the day lotus blossoms, even though closed in (he 
absence of the sun. parted, because they were bow^ down with the 
weight of the bees, and made heavy by the pollen issuing trom the 
mature filaments. 

17. 

The massive lustre (of the selling sun), uneven with lengthening rays, 
and spreading in the west, seemed to be the dusty trail of the day 
while it was snatched away by the jaws of de^. 

18. 

A bank of light clouds, suffused with the evening glow, clung to the 
sky, as if reddened by the rays that shot up when the orb of the sun, 
falling from above, appeared to dash against the earth. 

19. 

The evening glow appeared on the summit of the sunset mountain, 
as if it were the banrter. rising after it had gone down, of the sun*s 
swift chariot as it wound its way round the Meru mountain; the 
(banner) reddened by the molten gold of the mountain rubbed off its 
slopes. 

20 . 

The night lotus bed burst into bloom while being swayed by the 
breeze. With the filaments coloured by the gleam of the evening, it 
assumed a white and reddish hue, resembling a lion's mane smeared 
with the blood of the ele^rfiant (killed by it). 

21 . 

The shadows at the end of the day that made the ten directions grey 
were faint and long and still free from the onset of darkness, with 
the partly dissolving gleam of the evening scattered here and there. 

22. 

Bereft of the evening glow, with the sun far down, the sky looked 
everywhere alike, resembling a hearth where a blazing fire was dying 
down. 

23. 

As the remaining splendour of the day faded away the light of the 
tamps, dimmed by the evening glow, became distinct, being set ofr 
by the partly accumulating darkness. 
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24 . 

A helpless pair of red geese parted from each other, with the bond 
of passion rent asunder and their life reduced to moans, their only 
joy of love being the meeting of their eyes as they lingered on the 
opposite banks of a stream. 

25 . 

Black as a grove of (amdia trees, darkness, meanwhile, pressed 
heavily on the extensive evening glow, even as the mud covered body 
of a mighty elephant of (he gods, rubbed against a mountain’s golden 
slope, presses it hard. 

26 . 

The darkness, even (hough present everywhere alike, appeared to be 
sparse at close quarters, difl'use a little farther, and dense at a distance, 
obstructing the power of vision. 

27 . 

Thick darkness settled on the branches of the trees; the tender foliage, 
enveloped in darkness, assumed a dull colour; and the flowers alone 
revealed the presence of the trees. 

28 . 

The darkness fitted in with the hour of the sun’.s downfall. It mixed 
up all the directions, and destroyed vision even at close quarters; and 
even the presence of the earth had to be surmised. 

29 . 

The darkness spread. It seemed firm enough to be hewn, and dense 
enough to be lifted; seemed capable of being grasped and solid 
enough to be penetrated by (he moon. 

30 . 

Pervading the earth, the expanse of darkness seemed to cany all 
things, it seemed to push from behind, and hold up in front, and press 
from either side; and appeared to grow heavy as it spread overhead. 

31 . 

The lustre of the moonbeams blending with darkness appeared to be 
white as a cloud of spray suffused with the hue of sapphire. It was 
faint, being hidden by the mountain of (he east, with the regions of 
(he sky partly revealed. 

32 . 

The eastern region of the sky, with the darkness assailed by the rays 
of the moon over a section of the earth, appeared to resemble the 
ocean consumed by a smokeless fire as at the epoch of destruction. 
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33 . 

Thereafter the east, white with the young moon, assumed a clear 
aspect, with the darkness vanishing from sight, and a vast mass of 
moonbeams surging out of the mountain of the east. 

34 . 

The lunar orb, reddish like the inside of a fresh lotus blossom, with 
streaming rays soft as the filaments, thinned the on-coming darkness, 
but did not yet destroy it. 

35 . 

Reaching the summit of the mountain of the east, the moon, 
resplendently while, with the darkness wiped away, became round 
like the stump of the severed tusk of an elephant of the gods turned 
towards the earth. 

36 . 

Thereupon the sky, covered with clusters of dim stars, with the 
darkness routed by the rays of the moon, looked like a rock strewn 
with numerous flowers. 

37 . 

The trees, partly touched by the moonbeams, and variegated by the 
partly dissolving darkness, with the smaller branches partly visible, 
cast partly formed patches of shadows. 

38 . 

The orb of the moon, growing white as it matured, and discarding 
its tender aspect, became capable of traversing the sky, having 
assailed and extirpated the darkness with its strengthened rays. 

39 . 

With the mountains, standing as before, and the rivers flowing 
straight as ever, the earth, with its vast regions, seemed to be carved 
anew by the moon, by digging up the accumulated mass of darkness. 

40 . 

The shadows of the trees, with their outlines di.stinctly perceived even 
in the dense darkness, were hemmed in but could not be seized by 
the rays of the moon. 

41 . 

The moon only parted the petals of the night lotus; it was the bees 
that clearly ripped it open,without waiting for one another, opening 
out the petals by striking on the top. 
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42. 

The darkness seemed to be wiped away without leaving a trace, 
seemed to melt away, driven all at once by the massive rays; seemed 
to be totally covered up, and ruthlessly engulfed by the moon. 

43. 

Having dug up, as it were, the mass of darkness, resembling thick 
mud, that obscured the regions of the sky, and seemed capable of 
being grasped with the hand, the radiance of the moon seemed to give 
a dappled look to the firmament. 

44. 

With the darkness vanishing like a rainy day, the partly distinct 
woods, with lovely foliage, seemed to be dripping as the moonbeams 
came scattered through the branches. 

45. 

The bees that had heavily pressed the flowers of the trees and 
partaken of the streaming ichor of the great elephants of the quarters, 
and enjoyed the day lotus beds, forced their way into the night lotus 
blossoms. 

46. 

The mass of moonbeams, entering through the windows, and 
stretching lengthwise on the sapphire floors, seemed to be the long 
and pendent trunk of an elephant of the quarters, taking in water from 
a lake. 

47. 

When the massive darkness resembling a herd of elephants was 
routed by the moon, a white lion as it were, the long shadows of the 
mansions looked like (he muddy tracks of their feet. 

48. 

Desu-oying the darkness in the hollows, and diminishing the length 
of the shadows, the moon ascended the sky, with its orb mounting 
sideways, and its receding rays sweeping out of the windows. 

49. 

Entering through tlie wide windows, and resembling scattered 
powder, the moonlight, with its clear lustre set off by the yellowish 
curtains, faded as it blended with the flare of the lamps. 

50 

Closing by degrees (during the day), and partly opening (at nightfall) 
on account of maturity, the night lotus, filled with dense moonlight, 
seemed to quiver, with the petals expanded by the weight of the rays. 
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51 . 

The trees, hemmed in by the lunar rays, and rocked at (he top by the 
wind with the shadows wavering on account of the branches moving 
to and fro. seemed to swim as they swayed in the current of 
moonlight, 

52 . 

Resembling a vast mass of sandal paste sprinkled with water, the 
moonlight, blending with the Dare of the lamps, and eclipsed at 
places, seemed to be dotted with holes. 

53 . 

Pervaded by the dense rays, the sky lost its own colour, with the tiny 
stars invisible, and the moon floating on (he flood of its light. 

54 . 

The mountains looked white, with (he lofty peaks distinctly visible, 
and the base coming into view, with the expanse of their shadow.s 
obliterated by the rays of the moon at the zenith. 

55 . 

A place dark amidst the deep shadows of the trees was shunned (by 
people) thinking it was a hollow; while a hollow, Hooded with 
moonlight, was conridentiy traversed like level ground. 

56 - 57 . 

When thus the eventide came, while the red geese, separated from 
their mates, and kept awake by love, pined on the banks of streams; 
and the bees had hardly enough of space inside (he closing day lotus 
blossoms: the hearts of the young women (of Lanka), overcome by 
passion, and beset with anxieties at (he advent of R^nia, both desired 
and shrank from the acts of love. 

58 . 

The kisses of the lovers were lost upon the young women, as the 
sweetness felt melted away, and the Joy was marred by passion 
slackened by anxieties, and the emotion subsided as it rose. 

59 . 

The young women trembled ajid sighed and languished. Faint¬ 
hearted, they tossed about on the bed. None knew whether they were 
scared or overcome by passion. 

60 . 

Having seen on the breast of their beloved the scars left by the thrusts 
of the tusks of the attacking elephants of the quarters, they trembled 
for a long while, affrighted as they remembered the impending battle. 
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61 . 

Their eyes, half closed in the joy of dalliance, and resembling mSlatl 
buds, lightly pressed by bees, opened with a panicky stare and 
betrayed their dread of war. 

62 - 63 . 

Thereupon at nightfall when the moon brought joy. and the 
exhilaration caused by wine heightened the pleasure of meeting the 
beloved, and passion rooted out pride, and the joy of love was 
dominated by mutual affection; the young women, with their hearts 
revealed by the effect of wine, appeared to turn away from their 
lovers, angry even though unoffended; yielded to them, cheerful even 
though unappeased; and sighed, happy even though unkissed. 

64 . 

The words, stem with manifest wrath, uttered by the maidens, with 
the face turned away, as they angrily wiped their Ups and wept, when 
forcibly kissed by their beloved, delighted the latter. 

65 . 

The young women did not set out to meet their lovers nor did they 
dress their hair nor question the messenger girls (about the mission 
to the beloved). Bewildered by the moonlight, they trembled as they 
stood perplexed. 

66 . 

Delightful was the advent of the evening to the demons. The talk 
about R^a was ignored, and confidence reposed in Rdvana; while 
the activities of the young women proceeded as before. 

67 , 

What the messenger girls reported openly, returning after meeting the 
lovers, the young women caused to be repeated many a time, 
although it was false and brought them sorrow. 

68 . 

During quarrels of love, the maidens, haiassed by their beloved, 
sitting in front of them on the bed. could not turn the back upon them. 
Tears only welled up in their eyes. 

69 . 

The anger of the proud women, heightened by love, died away slowly 
in their hearts, gratified for a moment by the entreaties of the lovers, 
but saddened and perturbed again by the remembered offence. 
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70. 

Flurried ac the sight of the beloved and abashed, the young women 
touched their hair and adjusted their bangles, and tightened their attire 
and talked aimlessly to their maiden friends. 

71. 

It was a pretty sight as the gay women, hastening to receive their 
lovers, and enraptured by the beloved's embrace, went to bed without 
having Hnished their adornment, just as they were. 

72. 

The young women, who greeted their lovers even without being 
appeased by them, were abashed when covertly admonished by their 
maiden friends with severe looks. As they stood scared their beloved 
knew that they only pretended to be angry. 

73. 

It was the god of love that first dissipated the bashfulness of the 
damsels that had grown up with them, like a maiden friend, standing 
in the way of their meeting the beloved. Frenzy brought by wine held 
it off but slowly. 

74. 

The young women, withdrawing the face from the hand of the 
maiden friend who was adorning it, and turning aside, with the 
ornamental dot still unfinished, hurriedly instructed the messenger 
girls about the mission to the beloved. 

75. 

They spoke in one way before their maiden friends, and in another 
way while instructing the messenger girls, and something quite 
different, excitedly, at the sight of the beloved. 

76. 

Even the uneasy gaiety of love with the newly wedded brides brought 
joy to their consorts while they were somehow taken into their arms 
face to face, muttering to themselves, with the face drooping and 
turned away, while being somehow kissed. 

77. 

The constant thrills of the young women assured their beloved that 
their anger was ai^>eased. and hearts favourably inclined and they sat 
looking straight ahead. 

78. 

The maidens did not suck the beloved's proffered lips nor did they 
offer their own nor forcibly withdraw them. Inhibited by their first 
union with their lovers, they somehow yielded to joys of love. 
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'Have patience. He will not come here even when the night is far 
spent.' Thus saying the messenger girls tested the feelings of the 
young women whose lovers had already been brought by them (and 
were in hiding). 

80 . 

Wine that reveals one's true sentiments in weal and woe, like a 
maiden friend that shows her amity in joy and sorrow, made the 
young women talk freely, irrespective of shame. 

81 . 

Did the effulgence of the moon heighten the frenzy brought by wine; 
or. did the frenzy heighten the effect of the moonlight ? Did both of 
(hem heighten the power of passion; or, did passion bring both to the 
acme of pcrtcclion ? 

82 . 

The deep-rooted affection of the young women for their beloved, 
fervid with emotion, was intensified at nightfall by the moonbeams, 
passion and frenzy brought by wine, acting all together 

CANTO-XI 


1 - 2 . 

When thus the evening advanced beyond the (second) watch of the 
night, with (he moon ascending high in the sky, and all activity ceased 
as the night was far spent, and the young women worried (at the 
prospect of war) : the lord of the demons heaved a deep sigh, 
revealing his heart, impatient with anxiety, and saw the ten directions 
empty as he turned his ten faces all at once. 

3 . 

Havana, frustrated in his passion for Sita, was lost in thought, sighed 
and grieved, rubbed his arms and shook his faces, and laughed 
without joy. 

4 . 

He valued his bosom, touched by Sita as she quivered, while being 
carried off, but abhorred his mouths, deprived of the nectar-sweet 
taste of his beloved's lips. 

5 . 

Despite his efforts to the contrary, his patience wore out in his 
intermittently throbbing heart, which, though firm, despaired and 
cheered up, and became steady and despondent by turns. 
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6 , 

His faces, streaming with tears on account of overniastering anguish, 
and partly covered with the sparse fingers of his ouLstretched and 
upturned hands, drooped on his shoulders. 

7 , 

He heard the greetings of his mistresses, lispingly uttered and sweet, 
and indistinct because of the lips hurt by amorous bites; but now 
ignored by his inconstant heart. 

8 . 

Weary of seeking a means of gratifying his passion, he left his bed 
and yearned for it again; sought the end of the night, but hated the 
day, sallied out, but turned back again. 

9 . 

Even in the presence of his mistresses. Site's name, abiding in his 
heart, even though he tried to suppress it, emerged simultaneously 
from all his mouths time and again. 

10 . 

He saw her wherever he glanced, and uttered her name whenever he 
talked. In his heart, inflamed with passion, she alone stayed even 
when he thought of aught else. 

11 . 

The cooling remedies in the shape of flowers heaped here and there 
in his chamber, and fading leaves of the celestial trees, all marred 
by his sighs, betokened his grief. 



KALIDASA: ^AKUNTALAM 
(4th*5th century a. d.) 


The sixth act of Kalldlsa's Uskuntatam begins with the conversation, in Prakrit, between a 
flshcrniun and the King s officers. The scene carries an implied criticism of the highandedness 
of the ofTicers and also of discrimination on ihe grounds of caste. Kilidisa's defense of the 
lower castes, expressed through the Fisherman's speech, is admirable as well as unique for the 
age in which he wrote. 


ACT SIX 

{The kirtf*' wife's brother, who is a city magistrate, enters with two 
poUcmen leading a man whose hands are tied behind his hack) 

BOTH POLICEMEN : (beating the man) Speak, thief ! Where'd you steal this 
handsome ring with the king's name engraved in the jewel ? 

MAN * (showing fear) Peace, sirs ! I wouldn't do a thing like that. 

FIRST POLICEMAN : Don't tell us the king thought you were some famous priest 
and gave it to you as a gift ! 

MAN : Listen, Cm a humble fisherman who lives near Indra's grove. 

SECOND POLICEMAN : Thief, did we ask you about your caste ? 

MAGISTRATE : SQcaka, let him tell it all in order ! Don't interrupt him ! 

BOTH POLICEMEN : Whatever you command, chief! 

MAN I feed my family by catching fish with nets and hooks. 

MAGISTRATE : (mocktng) What a pure profession ! 

MAN : The work 1 do 
may be vile 
but I won't deny 
my birthright— 
a priest 

doing his holy rites 
pities the animals 
he kills. 

MAGISTRATE ; Go OH ! 

MAN: One day as I was cutting up a red carp, I saw the shining stone, of this 
ring in its belly. When I tried to sell it, you grabbed me. Kill me or let 
me go ! That's how 1 got it i 

MAGISTRATE ; J^nuka, I'm sure this ugly butcher's a fishennan by his stinking 
smell. We must investigate how he got the ring. We'll go straight to (he 
palace. 

BOTH POLICEMEN : Okay. Co in front, you pickpocket! 

(All walk around) 
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MAGISTRATE : Socaka, guard this villain at the palace gate ! I'll report to the 
king how we found the ring, get his orders, and come back. 

BOTH POLICEMEN : Chief, good luck with the king ! 

(The magistrate exits} 

FIRST POLICEMAN : Januka. the chiefs been gone a long time. 

SECOND POLICEMAN : Well, there are fixed times for seeing kings. 
HRSTPOUCEMAN ; Jinuka, my hands are itching to lie on his execution garland 

(He points to the man) 

MAN : You shouldn't think about killing a man for no reason. 

SECOND POLICEMAN : (looking) I See our chief comini; with a Icuer in his hand. 
It's probably an order from the king. You i! he thrown to the vultures 
or you'll see the face of death's dc^ again... 

MAGISTRATE : Sflcaka. release this fisherman ! Ml tell you how he got the ring. 
FIRST POLICEMAN : Whatever you say. chief! 

SECOND POLICEMAN : The villain entered the house of death and came out again. 

(He unties the prisoner.) 

MAN : (bowing to the magistrate) Master, how will I make my living now ? 
MAGISTRATE : The king sends you a sum equal to the ring. 

(He gives the money to the man) 

MAN ; (bowing as he grabs ir>The king honours me. 

FIRST POLICEMAN : This fellow's certainly honoured. He was lowered from the 
execution stake and raised up on a royal elephant's back. 

SECOND POLICEMAN ; Chief the reward tells me this ring was special to the king. 
MAGISTRATE : I don't think the king valued the stone, but when he caught sight 
of the ring, he .suddenly seemed to remember someone he loved, and 
he became deeply disturbed. 

FIRST POLICEMAN : You scrvcd him well, chief ! 

SECOND POLICEMAN : I think you better served this king of fish. 

(Looking at (he fisherman with jeatousy) 

MAN ; My lords, half of this is yours for your good will. 

FIRST POLICEMAN: It's Only fair ! 

MAGISTRATE: Fisherman, now that you are my greatest and dearest friend, we 
should pledge our love over kadarnba blossom wine. Let's go to the wine 
shop! 

(They all exit together; the interlude ends.) 

Translated by Barbara Miller 



VIMALASURI: PAUMACARIYAM 
(4 century a. d.) 


Paumacariyam is (he oldest MahirAstrl epic in primilive Prakrit. It is an ancient story-poem, 
containing about 9000 verses in 118 chapters, which gives a Jain-version of the life of Pauma 
by which name Rama is called because his body resembled a blue lotus ip^umaj. The author 
seems to have read the great epic RSmayana. He is highly critical of it when he refers to it 
as kusaiya (false). He charges that it gives a perverted account of the life of Rama and Ravana 
for in (he Jaina-tradition of RSmayarta, Rivana usually appears as a much better person than 
what one witnesses in Valmiki. 

The main object of writing this book seems to be the propagation of Jainism by giving 
a Jain version of the RdmSyanQ. 

Paumacanyam was written by VimalasQri. the pupil of Vijay, around c. 4 a. d. 

In the land of Bharaha (Bharata) was situated the prosperous city of 
Kundagama; there ruled a great king, Siddhattha by name. His wife was a 
beautiful and virtuous lady called Tissala. The Jina entered her womb, in the 
last moments of his previous life. All the gods came to know of the birth of 
the great Jina when their thrones shook. They were all excited with joy and 
their hair stood on end. Entering the city, they sprinkled scented water on him 
and took him to the peak of Mount Mandara. The Indras seated him on a gem- 
studded throne made of Pandukambala stone and bathed him with milk and 
water poured from pitchers. 

To him who could shake Mount Meru with his toe in sport was given 
the name of Mahavira by the Indras. After bowing and offering respect to 
the great Jina and circumambulating him. the gods took back the Preceptor 
of the three worlds to his mother. 

Fed by Indra. in the time it takes to lick the nectar paste from his fingers 
he left his childhood behind, and the Jina attained thirty years of age. 

One day. this Jina Vira, aware of the pitfalls in the world and longing 
for emancipation, took to asceticism, surrounded by the Loganthikas (the 
gods). From him who became free from the eight karmas and was deep in 
meditation flowed True knowledge that enlightened the entire world. His 
blood had the colour of milk, his body was spotless, fragrant and endowed 
with beauty. It was immaculate and dazzling like the sun. His eyelids were 
unblinking; his nails and hair were trimmed and looked neat. An area of a 
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hundred yojonas around him remained pure and unsullied by disease. 
Wherever he walked, there bloomed lotus flowers with thousand petals; the 
trees bent down with their burden of fhjit; and the earth became fertile with 
a plenitude of crops. The surface of the earth shone like a mirror and the 
Ardhamagadhi language came to be spoken. The entire atmosphere was free 
from dust as in autumn. Wherever the great iina stopped* there appeared a 
throne studded with gems. Divine drums sounded for yojanas around and 
celestial flowers showered on earth. 

Oh ! Famed One ! You alone are capable of ferrying the enlightened 
souls seeking liberation* across this ocean of woes that is this worldly 
existence I In this jungle of worldly life, dense with wild growth of trees in 
the form of sorrows, which result from meeting and parting, you alone are 
the true guide and none else ! Who indeed is competent to enumerate all your 
noble attributes even if one tries hard for one thousand crores of years ! Then 
the king of gods and the rest paid their respects to (he great Jina and resumed 
their seats. 

The king of Magadha* seeing the gods assembled in the presence of the 
great Jina started from his capital with a huge retinue. When he reached the 
place, the king got down from his majestic elephant and prayed to the great 
Jina before taking his seat. 

The area of one yojana on all sides had already been set apart. It had 
three gem-studded ^opurams, embellished by wide entrances. There were 
two main divisions, each fumi.shed with eight festooned arches. At each of 
the entrances, eight women were dancing. There were sixteen lovely water 
spreads, each full of clear water with lotuses and lilies. He who is the 
Preceptor of the three worlds reclined gracefuly on a throne, under an array 
of canopies, whisks and asoka boughs. His head radiated a bright halo. 

I will now describe each and every division wherein congregated gods 
and men. 

In such an august assembly of gods and kings. Goyama reverentially 
questioned Thirthahkara what constituted dharma and adharma. Then the 
Great Jina. in a voice, deep and reverberating like a peal of thunder, preached 
in Ardhamagadhi. the doctrine that would bring happiness to all the living 
beings. Matter is of two types, the living and the non-living. Living creatures 
are again of two kinds: the emancipated and the householders, the 
emancipated attain joy that has no end. no peer, no death, no altem^on and 
is free from all bounds. Those who are worldly are of two types— animate 
and inanimate. Each of these types again are of two kinds— those that are 
well developed and those that are undeveloped. Earth, water, fire, air and 
vegetable are stated to be inanimate; others are either with mind or without 
mind. Those that are without mind have no concept of dharma or adharma. 
The enlightened souls get emancipation; it is otherwise for the unenlightened. 
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A soul is trapped in evil karma because of attachment to false beliefs 
and impure action. A soul which has right convictions, faith, austerity, and 
has a control over mind, speech and body will earn inexhaustible merit. 
Karma is of eight different kinds. Souls, as a consequence of their tendencies 
and deeds get liberated or remain bound. 

The transient happiness which the worldly beings get from their foolish 
attachment to sensual pleasures is in reality boundless misery... 

Having listened to the doctrine from the lotus-like mouth of the Jina, 
the gods acquired the True knowledge and they returned to their respective 
abodes. The king of Magadha also, after paying his respects to Lord 
Mahavlra, relumed to his capital city, with all his retinue. 

Then at the end of the day, as (he sun set, the lotus flowers folded back 
their petals and the eSravSka pairs of birds got separated. Darkness enveloped 
the sky and the light was obscured by darlmess as if the conduct of the good 
gave place to the evil deeds of the wicked. The king in his palace, illuminated 
by the bright light of the gem-studded lamps, went to sleep, completely 
relaxed, on a couch covered with sheets soft as flowers. Even while asleep, 
he had the vision of the iina in his dreams. The noble king was aroused by 
the voice of the bards who sang auspicious verses. He got up when he heard 
the mufHed sound of the drumbeats which was like the deep rumble of the 
giant clouds. 

He thought: 

It has been said by Lord Vira that those who are righteous will have 
their abode in the land of Chakradhara. But there are serious doubts in my 
mind about the story of Pauma (Rama). How could the hoard of demons 
(Raksasas) so powerful, be vanquished by mere monkeys? These warriors, 
bom in illustrious families and well-versed in the doctrines of the great Jina, 
could achieve their victories only because of their valour, of which they were 
justly proud. It is reported to have been said in the legend that Ravana and 
other demons had flesh, blood and fat as their food; that the mighty warrior 
Kumbhakarna, the brother of Ravana, slept for six months at a time without 
any disturbance (hat the mighty one would not get up, even if his limbs were 
crushed by mountain-like elephants, or his ears Filled with pots of oil, deaf 
to the din of drums and trumpets blaring close to him; that when he got up, 
to satisfy his vor^ious appetite, he would swallow whatever was in front of 
him—elephants, buffaloes etc; that after gorging himself up with the flesh 
of a host of gods, men, elephants, etc, he would again go to sleep for another 
six months without any fear. It rs also reported that Indra was vanquished 
by Ravana in battle and taken a prisoner to the city of Lanka. Who among 
the gods and demons in all the three worlds has the ability to defeat Indra 
who ruled once the entire Jambudveepa right up to the shores of the ocean ? 
Even the mere thought of his mighty elejrfiant, Airavata and of (he invincible 
thunderbolt, Vajra would reduce any opponent to a heap of cirKler! It is like 
saying th^ a Uon was killed by a deer or that an elephant was scared away 
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by a dog ! The poem Ramayatm contains many such paradoxes. All these 
appear to be untrue and against rational thinking. No right thinking person 
will give credence to them with any convicticm. 

With these thoughts, the king, in order to get his doubts cleared by the 
Jina, got ready to proceed to that place where the lotus flowered in profusion, 
from which had gone away all the bees; which was made charming by the 
sweet melody of their humming while they scattered the pollen dust on to 
the tender sprigs on trees, the clear air becoming as if sufTused with the rays 
of the bright sun. 



KOUHALA : LlLSVAl-KAHA 


LUSvai KahS, a story in Mah^rastri Prakht. is an excellent example of the most readable 
Prakrit. The story ends on a romantic note with the wedding of the hero, Hdia Saiavahana. 
The poet> in keeping with the conventions of Sanskrit and Prakni literature, ends the work 
with a prayer that those who read this book daily may not experience the sorrow of separation 
from their lovers. 


1 . 

Salute the pair of claws of Hari« which were looked at angrily by the 
suJar^ijm (discus) while they stood embedded in the pieces of 
(shattered) bones of the brood chest of H ironyakasipu. 

2 . 

Salute him, whose third step, having a concrete form, got accommo¬ 
dated within its own abstract form, at that time when he was 
measuring the three worlds. 

3. 

Salute again that foot of his (of that same Hari), which was laughed 
at covertly by Balarama as it stood halfway without completing the 
crossing of the threshold. 

4. 

May he be victorious, whose bolt-like arm. as dark as a cloud, while 
catching the neck of Aristasura, resembled Yama's noose extended 
at (the time oO world-destruction. 


5. 

As Hari sleeps in the ocean, may the rays of jewels from Sesa's hood, 
which look like the sprouts from the bulbous root in the form of 
kaustubha covered by (and pressed under) Lak^l's breasts, protect 
you. 


5.1. 

May (that) Hari be victorious, who was awakened from sleep by the 
conch blown (accidentally) by the hissing breath given out by the 
serpent Sesa being pressed by Vi$nu's turning (his body in sleep). 
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6 . 

Salute Hari's arms, which broke the pair of Arjuna-trees, twisted (the 
neck oO ArisUsura, rent asunder Kesin, dragged Kamsa the King of 
demons (down from his throne) and held (aloft) the mountain 
(Govardhana). 

7. 

Victorious is Hari (destroyer of Madhu), who accomplished the act 
of destroying Kesin (demon, in the form of a) foal by thrusting in 
his mouth his stout elbow and by putting around (his neck) his strong 
arms. 

8 . 

May he (Siva) be victorious, who, with his mouth about to swallow 
the three worlds, drank like Acamana-water all (he oceans held in his 
cupped palm. 

9. 

Salute that foot of Gaurl which was lifted up to crush the skull of 
Mahisa-demon trampled under its heavy weight and which had its 
anklet brushing with the heads (diadems) of gods and demons bowing 
in salutation. 

10 . 

May the bodice of Candi always protect you, (the bodice*) which 
oozes with saffron-water, being wet with perspiration (caused) by (he 
(constant) strain of stretching the hard bow. 

U. 

May (he rushing waters of the heavenly river (Gahga) blended with 
the rays of the moon and white like (or white with) the bright loud 
laughter of Siva destroy your sin. 

12 . 

Victorious are those sun-like Sajjanas who are always considerate (as 
the sun is always *movmg-in-the-$ky*) and in whose company the 
poetic compositions consisting of good letters and free from faults 
bloom like lotus beds (which are possessed of good leaves and never 
see the night, and which also bloom in the company of the sun). 
13. 

Or—May he be victorious, who created in this world wicked as well 
as good men; without darkness, even the rays of the moon do not 
shine brightly. 

14. 

Salutation to (or, I salute) the wicked and the good whose minds are 
always engaged in doing (something) for others; the former are 
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scandalizing by nature and the latter (or« the others) are averse to 
finding fault with others. 

15. 

Or there is no fault whatsoever seen in this whole world. All men 
are good. Listen to what we say (in this regard). 

16. 

Even in the company of the good, the vicious character of the wicked 
does not disappear. Situated in the middle of the bright disc of the 
moon, the deer-mark is still dark. 

16.1 

Even in the company of the wicked, the character of the good is not 
spoiled. Although her mouth may be salty a lady's lip oozes with 
nectar. 

17. 

Enough of persisting in any more irrelevant talk (in this matter of 
good and bad people), which will be like senseless prattle of young 
children (or fools). 

18. 

There was (a Brahmana), Bahul^itya by name, who had pleased the 
gods by his (constant) contact with three Vedas and three sacrificial 
fires, and who had achieved three goals (of human life). 

19. 

Even to*day the moon bears (or has), under the pretext of an antelope 
mark, his broad chest darkened as it were by the columns of smoke 
rising from his sacrificial fires. 

20 . 

And to him, an ocean of jewel-like virtues, was bom a son, 
Bhusanabhatta by name, who was like the moon in the sky of his 
family. 

21 . 

Staying in whose (only) one mouth the (four) Vedas emanating from 
the four mouths (of Brahmd) considered themselves fortunate, like 
his relatives. 

22 . 

His son Kouhala, though of a poor intelligence, has composed this 
gem of a poem (kathS) LllSval by name; listen (to it). 

23. 

It runs thus : (Oikc) while the temples of elephant in the form of 
darkness were shattered by the claw-IUce rays of the moon-lion, 
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brightening with pearls of stars (here and there) an evening in 
autumn— 

(Prose)— at the beginning of night, (the poet) was addressed (by his 
beloved) sitting comfortably in her couch on the terrace of his white 
palace (thus) : **Look. look, my dear !** 

24. 

In the pleasure pond of the house, the fluttering bee encircled by the 
opening petals is humming sweetly as he freely sips the sweet and 
abundant wine of nectar in the night-lotus, which is bright white with 
its interior filled with moonlight and fragrant all over. 

25. 

In this autumn the moon looks beautiful, with the moon the night 
(shines brightly), with the night the bed of night-lotuses, with the 
lotus bed the sandy bank, and with the sands the flock of swans 
(appears charming) 

26. 

Listen : this cackling of swans, attractive and sweet owing to their 
voice being made sharp by the sap of fresh lotus stalks, sounds like 
the jingle of anklets on the feet of the Beauty that is Autumn ! 

27. 

Coot with the contact of ripples on cold water and blended with the 
fragrance of sweet half-open Malati buds, ihe iM’eeze is blowing 
gently, 

28. 

And this grove on the bank of the lake with its U'ees swinging in 
gentle waves appears beautiful like the decorative paintings on the 
faces of young women that are (in the form of) ten quarters. 

29. 

Look! these cakrav3ka (couples) with their hearts set on greeting the 
day are uniting (with each other) in the pleasure ponds being free 
from the pangs of separation. 

30. 

See. this swarm of bees tempted by the smell of blossoming 
saptaparnxi (tree) and thus turned away from enjoying (the fhigrance 
of) other flowers, is moving about. 

31. 

The moon is as if kissing the night (all over) her face, which has ear- 
ornaments of night-lotuses, which has a fragrance of sweet smelling 
blue lotuses blooming open and which has clear bright eyes in the 
form of stars. So what else can be said ? 
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32. 

The night is beautiful, the autumn is clear, you arc near (me) and so. 
for me. with (all the) attendants favourable, there is nothing that is 
not there. 

33. 

So (please) tell me some new interesting .story, pleasing as an 
evening-pastime, attractive in speech (i.e. dialogues or larfguage) and 
appealing to women's mind. 

34. 

Hearing the words of that (girl) with beautiful lutus-like face. I said. 
''You of sweet eyes like blue-lotus petals, the poets here have said 
(or [aid down) that Kathd is of three types. 

35. 

Namely, divine, divine-human and human; there also the early poets 
have given .some of its characteristics. 

36. 

Moreover, va^ous excellent stories composed by great poets in 
beautiful words (lit. letters) and of Sanskrit, Prakrit and mixed type 
arc also heard of. 

37. 

Among the.se, the stories which aie told by dullards like u$, O sweet 
one ! (lit. having eyes like those of a deer) do not shine (or become 
famous) in this world. 

38. 

So why, my love ! (O delicate one !) do you make me (look) 
ridiculous with no study of the science of words (i.e. grammar). It 
is not possible for me even to speak, much less so to tell you a great 
story.” 

39. 

(My) beloved said, "My dear ! What is the use of that science of 
words, which ha.s blocked the way to pleasure for people like us ? 

40. 

That word alone, of which the meaning is grasped clearly without 
troubling the mind, is a good word; what is the use of grammar to 
us ? 

41. 

Therefore tell (me) a divine-human story in Praktit language which 
is charming like a beautiful (or innocent) young girl and characterised 
by a sprinkling of deSi words.” 
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42 . 

Hearing her (speak) chus. (I) said, **0 my darling ! (lit. having eyes 
like those of a scared fawn), if that is so, listen to this plot of (my) 
katha having welUarranged connections.** 

4344. 

There was-On this venerable earth which has her broad expansive 
regions girdled with the circle of four oceans and which has 
supported the whole world by being itself firmly established on the 
hood of Sesa; which has a great weight on account of the happiness 
of being lifted up by the great Boar and which is bedecked with 
different kinds of jewels. 

45-46. 

A country well-known as Asmaka (by name), which had all its farmer 
population happy with all rich crops, which had its regions (lit. 
quarters) resounding with the lowing of the cattle-wealth of well- 
settled villages, which had its parks full of the beauty of (he sound 
of music (songs)accompanying delightful drinking of wine and 
which was very pleasant to stay in— 

47. 

Which was not (yet) separated from the Krta-age, and was like a 
resting place of dharma^ like a school of Brahma and an abode of 
(religious) merits. 

48. 

Which was like a teacher of good deeds, like a binh-place of all 
happiness, like a miiror of good practices and like a good sowing 
ground (soil) for virtues all the time. Moreover— 

49. 

It had its cowherds happy seeing (heir wealth of cattle contented with 
abundant green grass and its regions (lit. quarters) filled with the 
notes of beautiful lutes and flutes (being played upon). 

Prose : It had clear water holes pleasant to bathe in; it was beautiful 
with a luxurious growth of young trees in parks; it had its regions 
(lit. quarters) adorned with many lotus-ponds; it had lots of travellers 
(always) resting under the trees bent down with the burden of sweet 
fruits; it was free from all kinds of trouble and fear; it was inhabited 
by (the people of) all the four var^asi it had the joy of the people 
always enhanced by festivals; its regions were full of different kinds 
of forests; its atmosphere was scented with the fragrance of various 
flowers; the KaJi-age had not (yet) descended on it. It had not .seen 
sin, not abandotied dharma, not neglected valour. It did not have i(.s 
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iKAuty mamd. ft had no fear from thieves or kings and it was an 
abode of innumerable hosts of virtues. And (it was a place) where, 
the god of rain showered as desired (by the people), the cows were 
milked as desired, the trees bore fruit in all seasons and young women 
were never sterile. And where. 

50. 

Women, possessed of raised-up and plump breasts, having arms as 
delicate as lotus-stalks and always speaking sweet words resembled 
rivers (which were possessed of abundant water, had delicate lotus- 
stalks in them and had sweet waters flowing in them). 

51. 

(and the country) where, let alone their own fields, even those of 
others, were protected by the farm-women by tempting away (from 
them) the deer with their sweet songs. 

52. 

(Situated) in such an excellent country there was a beautiful city 
PaitthUna by name, which was delightful to live in. 

5 ^. 

And if. my dear, that city is (to be) described (in detail) the whole 
night will pass. So I will describe some of it in brief; listen ! 

54. 

(That was the city) where, following (or imitating) the jingle of 
anklets on the feet of beautiful women, the royal swans echoed (it 
in) return, dropping the lotus stalks from their beaks. 

55. 

(Where) constantly observing the sky darkened with the smoke of 
sacrificial Hres. the domestic peacocks (always) danced on the floors 
paved with moon-stones. 

56. 

(Where) with the darkness (on the streets) cleared by the light (lit. 
rays of gems) from the houses, the abhisdrikas could not move about 
even with their ornaments removed. 

57. 

(Where), the dancing girls used to go without parasols, as the sun's 
rays were warded off completely by the banner clodtes from the 
temple pillars. 

58. 

Where, stealing (i.e. removing) the pride of the an*^ women after 
fresh insults (from their lovers) the cuckoos themselves always acted 
as messengers of lovers. 
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59. 

Where the garden breezes, wiping dry the perspiration of women 
tired out by violent copulation were greedily gasped for (lit, drunk 
in by the nostrils). 

60. 

Where the swans longed for the digits of the moon reflected in the 
glossy cheeks of women sleeping on the terraces of their houses, 
mistaking them for lotus-stalks. 

61. 

Where, the MahUrilsira women wash-off their sins of the day in the 
river Goll flowing with water tainted yellow by the turmeric of their 
breasts. 

62. 

And only this one blemish is there (in that country) that the fragrance 
of mallikd~f\ower^ on summer-evenings does not allow the proud 
ladies to enjoy the pleasure of being propitiated (by their lovers). 

62.1. 

And only this one (more) blemish is there, that the signs of 
lovemaking on young women (sitting) in crystal-slab (houses) are 
seen by people outside. 

63. 

And only this one (more) blemish is there, that the paintings on the 
walls of houses are spoiled by the wind with the pollen of flowers 
in full bloom. 

64. 

There in that city (was) a king named S^ahana who (lit. whose body) 
was enveloped in all (kinds of) virtues, and whose fame had spread 
in (all) the world. 

65. 

He was one. who. though without a vif*raha (body or war) was yet 
handsome with all the parts of his body beautiful all over, and who, 
though difficult to behold for the people was yet giving delight to 
the eyes of the people. 

66 . 

Though a kupati (bad husband, or lord of the earth), he was dear to 
his wives; though nayavarc (bowing to others, or expert in polity) 
he was adventurous; and similarly, though afraid of the other (people 
or other worlds), he was very brave. 
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67, 

Though iura (the sun or brave man) he was not saitSsa (drawn by 
seven horses or seized with fear); though soma (the moon, or 
handsome) he was always free from stigma; though a bhogi (a 
serpent, or enjoyer of pleasures) he was not double tongued (or 
double-dealing by nature) and though 'tall* (or high-minded) he gave 
fruit (or reward) to those near him. 

68 . 

(He was one) who had left all his enemies divested of the expanse 
of kingdom and miserable with weakness like the moon of the last 
days of the darker half of month (which is also without the halo of 
the orb and feeble), 

69. 

(He was one) who had subjugated the circle of kings with his valour 
and who had conquered the world, (but) whose back the enemies had 
never seen like the other side of the moon never seen by the people. 

70. 

(He wus one) whose enemies spent their nights in caves of mountains, 
being made tawny with the dazzling lustre of herbs (and therefore) 
looking as if enveloped by the lustre of his fire-like valour. 

71. 

(He was one) who was painted as Cupid on the walls of their homes 
by beautiful ladies with their hands reddened by the red hue of their 
nails. 

72. 

(He was one) without whom, the poetic compositions of poets, 
though thought out for long, still remained (suspended or unwritten) 
in their minds like the desires of the poor. 

73. 

Thus, with that great king who had enjoyed prosperity according to 
his desire (or who had wealth as much as he desired) ruling there, 
(once) the spring came like a messenger from God of love. 

74. 

With the exuberant cooing of the cuckoos, the forests as if declared 
the (start of the) march of Spring which was already heralded by the 
Malaya-breezes blowing in advance. 

74.1. 

Taking a mango-blossom, the parrot wandered (as if) with a pattald 
in his hand (saying), 'get thee gone, king Sisira ! the Spring has 
conquered the earth.' 
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75. 

The Beauty of the Spring placed her foot equally (or simultaneously) 
in all the (multitudes of) flowers, those in bud and those budding, 
those in bloom and those still blooming. 

76. 

What is the use of so many arrows of Cupid growing (on different 
trees) ? Is mango-blossom alone not enough ? 

77. 

The kar/iikdra-grovc which has its beauty enhanced is as if being put 
on like a golden ornament by the Spring, adorned with dhka-msiTk. 

78. 

Let the big trees, adorned with the beauty of different kinds of flowers 
of the forests blossom (indeed, as they like)! What is there that the 
spreading fragt ance of niallikd docs not achieve ? 

79. 

The fragriincc of pdfala (flowers) first makes the hearts of 
(passionate) lovers soft, and then the other Dower-shafts (of Cupid) 
enter them easily. 

80. 

Tlie mango-groves become unbearable (or difficult to be seen) for 
the travellers, as their foliage is covered with the mango blossom, 
abundant and ready to bloom. 

81. 

With its pale petals opened perforce by the bees Dying away before 
it blooms, the kunda Dower suffering from the absence of cold drops 
down. 

82. 

The sinduvara flowers, though struck with a gentle breeze, fall down, 
as their joints are slightly loosened by the weight of fruits being 
formed (within). 

83. 

On seeing the Spring, the lotus-plant, happy with the burden of cold 
gone, has smiled as it were with her lotus-face slightly bloomed open. 

84. 

The Beauty of Spring is beckoned by the branches (of trees) all 
around, which have little hands of fresh sprouts and which are 
dancing with joy, as it were, at the meeting of malaya^breczes. 
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85- 

With the mass of (red) flowers bloomed (everywhere) in the palaSa^ 
groves, the Spring looks like a bridegroom wearing red apparel. 

86 . 

The Spring, being delighted, as it were, expands in the mango-groves, 
enters (or spreads itself of blooms) in the fresh mSdhavi bowers and 
rolls (or lolls) about in the aioka foliage. 

87. 

The young mango-plant on being caressed by the breeze, carrying 
the scent of many other forest-plants turns (her) back upon (him) as 
it were, and sheds tears of blossom. 

88 . 

The passionate young people are tortured by the flower-arrows 
scattered (here and there) by Cupid, who has established himself in 
all the forest regions in full bloom. 

89. 

Thus, while the whole world was subjugated by the arrows of Cupid, 
the king (Saiavahana) came into his assembly hall glowing with 
vernal beauty. 

90. 

(And he) sat down, greeted with words of victory by the bards, on 
the throne which was tinged with (he rays of rubies from the diadems 
of hundreds of vassal kings present in attendance. 

91. 

He was waited upon by courtezans with ever-smiling faces, like Indra 
by the apsaras and like the golden mountain by the quarter* damsels. 

92. 

Now, that the king was chatting with one of them, CaivJralekha by 
name, exchanging pleasantries and frolic (or jokes). 

93. 

"Dear Candralekha", (he said) "don't you sec ? The entire circle of 
ten quarters has been made his abode by Cupid, as it is full of the 
pollen of flowers scattered by mj/aya-breezes. 

94. 

So how is it ? You, O moon-face, are adorned all over the body today 
with great enthusiasm by some relation of the arrows of Cupid ? 

95. 

By whom has been painted on your forehead, this life-like bee, deeply 
engrossed in sucking nectar, dipping his mouth in the fi^ campaka 
flower ? 
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96. 

And by whom have been drawn on your cheeks, these decorative 
patterns with the expensive musk^paste. which look like scars left by 
Cupid's arrows ? 

97. 

And by whom, O slender girl, has been arranged this mango sprout 
at the fringe of your cheek, which has flowers dropping down at the 
touch of hand (or flowers felt by the touch of the hand) ? 

98. 

By whom, O my beauty ! (lit. one who has obtained beauty or one 
who has small, thin eyes) has been achieved the position of being 
known through his Rata, by drawing decorative leaf-designs on your 
breasts glowing yellow like a heap of gold 7 

99. 

By whom have been painted on your delicate feet, these two swan- 
couples. with their necks slightly bent in exchanging lotus-stalks in 
each other's beak ? 

100 . 

Thus, with a desire to show off his skill (in decoration of body), who. 
not knowing right and wrong, has done (this improper thing, which 
is) like feeding milk to a serpent ?** 

101. Hearing that from the king, Candralekha spoke with her eyes 
blooming (in delight) and with her face slightly bent in bashfulness 
(thus): 

102 . 

0 my lord ! that painter, experienced and skilful (or expert in the 
paintings) who, at your gate, had painted your picture on a 
leaf at that time— 

103. 

That same (painter) has now come here again from Sirnhaladvipa, 
and in the Madaha-festival he has painted all this. 

104. 

Thus, as the king was indulging in the pleasure of light conversation, 
a minister's son taking this opportunity spoke (thus)— 

105. 

My lord ! I think he is a spy appointed by the king of Simhala; he 
is staying in Candralekhfi's house with (his qualification of knowing 
(the technique of painting). 
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106. 

Such spie.s who stay in this maJiner in the capitals of kings are called 
Yaksas by name in this world. 

106.1. 

“Then, O beautiful girl (Sdvitri !V\ the king said, “Against that 
Simhalaking has been sent (by us. our army commander) Vijayfinanda 
accompanied by the great minister Pottisa.“ 

106.2. 

From his camp, till to-day. no one has come to tell (us) the truth (as 
to) what Simhala-king says or what our army commander (has to 
say). 

107. 

(The minister-prince .said) ‘To-day itself the spies have reported that 
VijaySnanda with (the glory of his) valour enhanced, has reached the 
sea-shore together with Pottisa/’ 

108- 

Similarly that Simhala king also, being alert from that day and being 
fearless has himself equipped his forts with fodder and fuel. 

109. 

He has made the sea-shores rough (i.c. difficult to land), has 
a.scertained (po.ssible) battlefields and being unhesitant he is looking 
forward to a great fight with Vijayanonda. 

110 . 

And the king .said, “My dear friend, that Vijayanonda alone is 
sufficient there in (deciding about) his peace or war; why should we 
think about it ?“ 

111 . 

Will that Vijayananda, by whom even other great kings were 
frightened, be deceived by the king of Simhala ? 

112 . 

(So) tell me some other time what your spy has reported to you. Let 
this beautiful song (and dance) festival pass Hrst. 

113. 

Saying this, the king gave lots of Spring-festival presents to all 
(those) courtezans and bards. 

114. 

Then, O Sweet one ! the king whose face was delighted on account 
of satisfying all the supplicants who were honoured (by him), was 
approached and told by the high priest (thus). 
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115. 

"Your Majesty ! it is time of mid-day and (the preparation for) bath 
is ready; the host of great BrShmins with their hearts set on daily gifts 
are waiting nervously at your door." 

116. 

Then, having dismissed all the supplicants (after satisfying them) and 
getting ready for bath, he started (from there) amidst loud cheers of 
greeting from multitudes of bards. 

117. 

And then, as the great sovereign moved, with the rush of beautiful 
courtezans and the crowd of warriors, jesters and ministers (or 
friends), there was a great tumult in the audience-hall. 

118. 

As he was knocked down and had his face crushed by being pu.shed 
in the crowd of people getting up all at once, an old soldier cried out. 
"Oh ! 1 am destroyed ! 1 am dead !" 

119. 

So ridiculed by his vow of service, the poor man was somehow lifted 
up .some of king's servants like a bull stuck in mud. 

In the meanwhile— 

120 . 

By some courtezans, even strangers (lit. disliked persons) standing 
in front (of them) were pushed ahead with their large breasts worthy 
of (touching) only their dearest ones. 

122 . 

One (courtezan) whose waist-knot was moistened with perspiration 
caused by the great crowd, had her expansive hips too heavy (for her) 
although the girdle was taken off. 

123. 

One (of them) longing for a close embrace when her loved one came 
near her did not mind her necklace of large bright pearls snapped. 

124. 

One who had half-closed her eyes on account of the humming bees 
swarming (near her) due to the scent of musk, walked slowly with 
great di^icuUy though (walking) space was available. 

Translated by S.T. Nimkar 


PRAKRIT GATHAS IN THE DH VANYALOKA 

(9(h century a. d.) 

Anandavardhfina. a coniemporary of King Avamivarman <S55>8S3) of Kashmir and possiUy 
of Shankaravarman (883*902). waa a great literary critic and authixof O/rvonyJ/oio, a treatise 
that virtually revolutionised the main siream Sanskrit lilerary criticism. While explaining the 
theories in his treatise, the author quotes a number of Prakrit verses or gStftSx as example. 
The following verses are chosen from the welUkiwwn treatise. 

The Moon, glowing red, 
held the twilight woman 
in his arms and kissed her 
starry eyes, 
when 

the latter hardly noticed 
that her dark attire 
had slipped down 
against the encircling hands 
of the moon. 

Translated by TRS Shanna 

Ramble freely, pious man! 

That dog to-day is killed 
By the fierce lion that dwells 
In these Goda river dells. 

Mother*in*law lies here, lost in sleep; 

And I here; thou shouldst mark 
These before it is dark. 

O traveller, blinded by night. 

Tumble not into our beds aright. 

Get thee gone ! 1 pray. 

May all sighs and tears be mine, I say. 

Let them not be thine again 
In false courtesy to me. 

Humbly I beg thee, please go back; 

Indeed, O sweet, thou drivest all gloom 
By the bright light of your moon-face. 
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A pity it is that thou dost haim 
The journeys of other wantons 
Seeking their lovers' anns. 

Who will not rise in rage 
Seeing his beloved's lip wounded ? 

You heeded not my warning 
And kissed the lotus hiding a bee. 

Now rightly pay the penalty ! 

The beloved one is kissed for the hundredth time. 
Is embraced for the thousandth time, 

And with but a brief pause, is fondled again; 

Yet there is no tautology for lovers. 

Angry or pleased, in tean or in smiles. 

In whatever state they are caught. 

Wanton women steal one's heart. 

Though it was but a mild blow 

Which the husband gave 

On the bosom of his youngest wife. 

It became a smarting blow as it were 
On the hearts of his other wives. 

If that which suffers pain for others' sake 
And remains sweet though broke in twain, 

If that whose various deformities too 
Are held to be ever pleasing, 

Falls on a barren soil and fails to grow, 

Is it the mistake of the sugar-cane, 

And not at all of the worthless desert ? 

Merits become merits indeed 
When critics of culture hold them so. 

Lotuses will be lotuses 

Only when sunshine shelters them. 

The sky with dizzy cloud, 

The woods with rainnlrops dripping loud. 

And nights with moons not proud. 

Though black in hue. 

They capture you. 

The month of spring keeps ready but does not fling 
The arrows of Cupid, with ^arp beads 
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Of new mango buds and feathers of fresh leaves, 
At young women, that targets are. 

By your rising breasts, so fondly 
Served by the handmaid, youth. 

Cupid seems welcomed warmly 
Through gesture of rising in courtesy. 

Decking her ears with peacock's plumes. 

The wife of the hunter moves in pride 
In the midst of all her rivals 
With their ornaments of pearls. 

The eyes of heroes will not so delight 
III their beloveds' red'anointed breasts 
As in the temples of enemies* elephants. 

Painted deep in red minium. 

Robbing the gems bom with Laksmi 
Had been their sole desire so far; 

But now had Cupid put in its stead. 

Their beloved's reddish lips. 

When the fruit is left to Fate. 

It cannot be helped; 

Yet this we do repeat— 

The red Q,ioka's tender leaves 
Arc not the same as other leaves. 

I conceal my anger in my heart 

And show no sign of wrath upon my face; 

Yet. 0 clever man, as you cajole me. 

I cannot be angry with thee 
Though you might an offender be. 

1 would rather be bom as a iree, 

Stunted and shorn of leaves, in the forest, 

Than as a generous but poor person 
In this world of men. 

Obtaining at last similarity to your face 
Sullied by jealousy though, 

This full-orbed moon has outgrown 
The limits of his own body in joy. 

The lotuses have not been crushed, 

Nor have the swans flown away, O aunt; 
Someone has thrown the cloud itself 
Into our village-tank upside down. 
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As she hears ihe twitter of birds, 

Flying away from the shrubs of water-reeds. 

The limbs of the daughter-in-law 
Busy in her chores 
Droop (all too suddenly). 

Thus do the folk quote the moon 
As a fitting comparison to her cheeks; 

But if one were to retlect aright, 

The moon is but a poor fellow like the moon. 

Though unoffered. Lord Cupid caught 
The face of the goddess of Spring, 

Whose ears were bedecked with mango-sprouts 
And perfume profoundly sweet. 

O merchant, how can we have 
Elcphant-tusks, tiger-.skins. 

So long as the daughtcr-in-law here 
Moves with curls fluttering on her face ? 

Gel away from here. 

Don't exaN|)eraie my helpic.s.s eyes 
Made as it were only to weep; 

For they didn't see through thy heart 
But became crazy at thy first sight. 

Don’t stand in the way; get away 0 boy! 

Oh. how shameless indeed thou art ! 

Wc are not at all free as wc have a duty 
1'o guard the deserted house. 

Ups and downs in the roads will all be levelled. 
Journeys everywhere become slow and slower still; 
Before long, they will exceed the reach 
Even of one's mind-chariots. 

On one side cries the beloved 
And the war-drum dins on the other; 

The heart of the soldier oscillates 
Between love and lust for fight. 

LaksmI is his daughter, 

Hari himself the son-in-law 
And wife no less than Gahga; 

Verily, Amrta and the Moon are his two sons. 

Ah, what a family indeed this Mighty ocean has ! 

Yes. we are unchaste; but please stop scolding. 

O paragon of chastity ! 

You have never sullied your morals truly: 
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But like the wife of a commoner 
I am not in love with a barber. 

O Brother-in-law! this lady 

Just came out to see the procession, 

When your wife said something in her ear; 

And she is weeping so loud. 

Pray, you comfort the piteous lady 
In the empty terraced-house close by. 

Seeing the sleeping chamber secluded. 

The young wife gently rose a bit from her bridal bed 
And went on feasting her eyes for long 
On the face of her husband feigning sleep; 

She then kissed his face without hesitation 

And finding that his cheeks were thrilled at her kiss, 

She bent down her head abashed. 

Then it was that the laughing husband 
Kissed her long in turn. 

My son who brought widowhood to cow-clephants 
By shooting just a single shaft, 

Has now been reduced to such a state 
By this wretched daughter-in-law 
That he must carry a bundle of shafts. 

That part of her body 

Which touched the end of your balance ? 

As you passed her along the street 
Still sweats, horripilates and trembles; 

O, thou handsome youth ! 

There is no limit to them 

And they will riever look like repetitions; 

The graces of sweethearts 

And the meanings of the words of good poets. 

Pick the fallen flowers only, 

Don\ shake the plant, 

O viUage<hiers daughter-in-law. 

For, the loud jingle of your bangles 
Is heard by your father-in-law ! 

To some lime appears like poison. 

To some it appears all nectar. 

To some both poison and nectar; 

And to some neither poison nor nectar. 

» 

Translated by K. Krishnamoorthy 



RSJA^EKHARA: KARPURAMANJARI 

(r. 900 A. 0 .) 


Karpuramanjari (Prakiii) is a play in four acis which appears (o have been very popular in 
its time. The drama centres round the marriage of a king called Candap&la and his beloved. 
Che Kunlala princess KarpOramartJarr. who is really a cousin of the queen, in order lo win for 
himself imperial rank. In (he AfSi act a magician brings forth KarpQramafIjari in the court of 
the king and the king falls in love with the beautiful maiden. Tltc second and the third acts 
show the lovesick king and his en’orts to meet the princess and fulfil his longing. In Act IV 
the real identity of KarpQramaAjari as the princess Ghanasaramanjarl is revealed. The queen 
who until now had opposed the marriage between the king and KarpOramaAjari. consents and 
the marriage lakes place. 

Writers on Sanskrit dramaturgy invariably cite the KarpCtramanjan as an illustration 
of stjt\Qka. It is the earliesc available sauoka, which is only a variation of the type of drama 
called nOtika. In composing Ihis saffaka Rajasekhara was heavily inilucnccd by KalidAsa's 
MdlavikUgnimitro and Srlharsa's ^amJvj/1 although there is an ailcmpi at novelty m some 
scattered scenes and incidents. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

CojidapAla. the king. 

Kapinijala, his Jester (VidQsaka), a Brahman. 

Vibhramalekhd, the Queen 
Vicaksana and Sarahgika, her attendants. 

BhairavAnanda. a master magician. 

KShcana-canda and Ratna-canda, two bards. 

Portcress, an unnamed woman, who serves as door-keeper. 

A tame parrot. 

Karpuramanjari, the heroine. 

Kurangika, her confidante. 

Note : The heroine is the daughter of Vallabharnja. King of Kuntala, 
and of his wife, Saciprabhd. The latter is the sister of VibhramaIckha’s mother. 
The heroine and queen of our play are therefore first cousins (daughters of 
sisters). 


ACT-I 

Prologue 

Invocation 

All hail to Sarasvatl! joy to (he poets, Vyflsa and the rest! May the most 
excellent words of others too turn out highly acceptable to the critics ! May 


Tr. C R. Lanman. Harvard OrieMtl Series. 1901. 
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the Vlidarbhi style of writing flash like a revelation upon us,—so too the 

MAgadhi and also the Pancalika ! May the connoisseurs of poetry let these 

styles melt on their tongue, as do cakora birds with the moon-beams ! 
Moreover : 

Ever cherish ye deep reverence for the loves of Cupid and [his wife] 

Rati, in which no flurried embraces are noticed, no noisy kissing is going on. 

nor amorous beating of the breasts. 

(End of the invocation} 

STAGE-MANAGER ! May the union of Siva and (Parvati. his wife), the daughter 
of Himalaya, who are dear to the hosts of the Gods, whose pledge of 
love is (their son) the six-faced (God, KiUttikeya), and who are adorned 
with a crescent moon (on their brows), yield you happiness. 

And again : 

Victorious is Rudra, who often, as he bows low to assuage (his 
P^atVs) jealous anger, lays—a bit quickly at the lotus-like feet of the 
Daughter of Himalaya his offering of pearly moon-beams, together with 
a silvery conch made of the moons slender crescent and filled to the 
brim with waters of the Ganges of Heaven, and places his two hands 
the while (in token reverence) on his bowed head. 

(Walks about the ,Uage and looks towards the tiring-roomi 

But our players seem (already) to be busy about (heir acting: for 
one actress is getting together such costumes as suit the roles; another 
is twining garlands of flowers: a third is putting the masks in order; some 
one seems to be rubbing colours on a palette; here they are tuning a flute; 
there a lute is being strung; and here they are making ready three drums; 
here the noise of the timbrels is heard; there they are rehearsing the 
introductory stanza. So Til call some attendant and inquire. 

(Looks to^^'ard the tiring-room and beckons} 

(Enters the Assistant of the Stage-manager} 

ASSISTANT : Sir, your commands. 

STAGE-MANAGER : You sccm (o bc busy about a play, are you not ? 

ASSISTANT : To be surc. We are going to enact a sattaka. 

STAGE MANAGER : But who is the author of it ? 

ASSISTANT : Youf worship, let this be answered; who is called **Moon- 
crovyned'' ? and who is the teacher of Mohendrapila, the crest Jewel of 
the race of Raghu ? 

STAGE-MANAGER : (Reflectingt Aha ! that. I think, is an answer in the form of 
a question : (aloud} RSja...^khara ! 

ASSISTANT ; (Kej) he is the author of it. 

STAGE-MANAGER : (Recollecting) It has been said by the connoisseurs : 

Satfaka is the name of a play which much re.sembles a ndfikd^ excepting 
only that pravesakas, vi^kambhakas, and ahkas do ndt occur. 
(Reflecting) Then why has the poet abandoned the Sanskrit language 
and undertaken a composition in Prakrit ? 
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ASSISTANT; Saitskiit poems are harsh; but a prakrit poem is very smooch; the 
difference between them in this respect is as great as that between man 
and woman. 

And he who is expert in aJJ languages has said. 

The various themes remain the same; the words remain the same, 
although undergoing (cenain phonetic) modiricalions : a poem is a 
peculiar way of expresion, be the language whichsoever it may. 
STAGE MANAGER ; And has he then (the poet) made no .statement about 
himself ? 

ASSISTANT ; Listen. A statement has indeed been made by one of die poet 
contemporaries, the author of the story of Mrgahkalekha. by AporAjita, 
namely, as follows ; 

He who has risen to lofty diginity by the successive steps of young poet, 
chief poet, and teacher of King Nibbhara, (i.e. MahendrapQla). 

He is the author of it, the famous Rajasekhara, whose merits make 
resplendent the three worlds even, (and) are lefl unblemished (even) by 
the rivalry of the moon. 

STAGE-MANAGER ; At whosc instance then are you enacting the play ? 
ASSISTANT ; The crest-garland of the Chauhan family, Ihc wife of the chief poel 
R^Jasekhara, the lady whose husband wrote the play. Avantisundari,- 
she desires us to enact it. 

Moreover ; 

In this excellent saftaka, which is a river of poetic flavours. (Kin^^) 
CandapSla. the moon of our earth, in order to achieve (he rank of an 
emperor, takes to wife the daughter of die Lord of Kuntala. 
STAGE-MANAGER ; Come, then ! what we have at once to do let us accomplish; 
for the Director and his wife, who have taken the pans of the King and 
the Queen, are waiting in the tiring-room. 

(The two walk about the stage and exeunt) 

(End of the Prologue) 

(Then enter!he King, the Queen, the Jester, and, according to rank, the 
attendants. AH walk about the stage and take seats in due order) 

KING : O Queen, daughter of the sovereign of the Deccan, 1 congratulate you 
that the spring is begun. For. 

Inasmuch as the maidens no longer put much wax on their lips, and do 
not in arranging their braids anoint them with fragrant oil, and do not 
put on a bodice, and are indifferent even as to the use of the thick saffron 
for their mouths.—therefore I think the festal spring-time is at hand and 
has overcome by its power the cold. 

QUEEN ; I too. in my turn, will congratulate you. 

Now that (he frosts are gone, (again fair maidens) rub their pearly teeth. 
Little by little (again) they set (heir hearts on extract of sandal. At this 
season, behold, couples sleep on the verandas of their dwellings, the 
blankets heaped (unused) at the foot (of their couches). 
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First Bard (Behind the stage): Victory, victory to thee, (O King )! Thou 
gallant of the women of the East, thou Ca/^mita-bloom ear-omament 
of the town of Camps, thou whose lustre (radha) transcends the 
loveliness of RSdha, who hast conquered Assam by thy prowess, who 
provides! merry ^makings (keli) for Hari*kell, who mayst well make 
light of the beauty of genuine gold, who delightest us by the comeliness 
of all thy person !— May the beginning of the fragrant seasiOn (spring) 
be a joy to thee! For now. 

Cool from the Malabar mountains, are coming the (vernal) breezes. 
Wanton they ruffle the down on the cheeks of the PSndian women. 
Breaking the jealous pride of the tender maidens of Kahchii. 

Filling the matrons of Cola with passion foe love's embraces. 

Waving the tresses (fair) of the beauties that dwell in Kanidl3. 

Tying the knots of love' iwixl the Kuntala girls and their lovers. 

SECOND 8ARD : (Behind (he stage) The campaka bloom has become like to a 
Maraiha girl's cheek when rubbed with saffron-paste. The jasmines, 
with blossoms as fair as slightly churned milk, arc bursting and bursting. 
The dliak~lrce, black*ch at the root, and with bees clinging to its lips, 
looks as il bees were clinging to it from head to foot and drinking its 
juices. 

KING. Dear VibhrumalekhS, say not that I have congratuated thee, nor that 
thou hast congratulated me; but rather that both of us have been 
congratulated by the two bards. KShcana-canda and Ralna-canda. So 
now to her heart’s content let my Queen with eyes as big as (her) open 
palm, contemplate this festal season of spring:— (of spring), that 
quickens bold maids unto amorous Hurry; that sets a dancing like dance- 
girls the creepers that sway in the Malabar breezes: that sweetly recites 
its pahcama’noie in the throats of the soft-throated (cuckoos); that 
brings forth in ample measure the rods for the bows of Cupid and 
speedeth the arrows of love with vehemence none may hinder; (of 
spring) the loved friend of (that) matron staid, (the Earth) the Keeper 
of Treasure. 

QUBEN: Thc Malabar-brcezcs have indeed begun, as the bards have said. For, 
Waving the garlands that hang in the doorways of Lanka, slowly 
swaying the sandal-tree thickets in the hermitage of Agastya. blended 
with odours of camphor, making to tremble the clumps of aSoka^ setting 
completely advancing the creepers of betel, impetuously kissing the 
waters of tdmrapann, (hither at last) are blowing the breezes of cSitra. 
And again 

''Your jealous pride quit yc. (fair maids) ! Give (eack) to your darling 
a glance, be it never so restless! (for) tender youth, that plumps your 
swelling breasts, by days is measured, Five (perchance)^ or ten !'*—such 
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is, as it were, the Five-airowed God's aU galling command, disguised 
under the melodious warblings of the cuckoo, which the festal season 
of cditra (just now) hath suddenly given. 

TESTER: Hi ihe^ ! among you all, I'm the only one that's a bit of a scholar : 
for my father-in-law's father-in-law used to lug around books at another 
man's house. 

ATTENDANT : (Vicak^ond) (Butsts out laughing) Got your learning by direct 
inheritance, then, didn't you ? 

JESTER : (Rather nettled) Ha, you slave-girfs child, who'll be a bawd in your 
next birth, you Vicak^na, Small-Fraction-er! am I such a fool as to be 
laughed at even by you ? And besides, —0 you polluter of other men's 
sons, you light-o-love, you terror of the gambling halls, hand and glove 
with rained folk !— What have you got to say against my inheriting 
my learning ? PIea.se take notice that they who are bom in AkSla-jalada's 
family do get their learning by inheriiance! But there's no use in 
talking.—**Bangle on your wrist, no need of a mirror." 

vicaksanA : (Reflecting) Right you are !—Nor of asking the bystanders if a 
horse is speeding, when you see him on the dead run.— Come now, 
give us a description of spring. 

JESTER : How do you comc to be standing there chattering like a caged 
starling ? You don't know anything. —So Dl give my recitation before 
my old man and the Queen : for mu$k isn't sold in a petty hamlet or 
a jungle; nor, is gold tested without a touchstone, 

(So saying, he recites) 

The Sinduvara shrubs that bear a quantity of blossoms like to rice 
pudding.—my favorites are (hey; and also the multitudes of fair jasmine 
blooms, like to strained buffaio-milk. 

vicaksanA : (Derisively) your words are as paltry as you yourself are. 

JESTER . Well then. Miss Noble-Words, do you give a recital. 

QUEEN : (Smiling a bit) Friend Vicaksanl. you're rather puffed up with pride 
before us on account of your strong poetic ability. So then, do you recite 
now, before my lord, (the King), a bit of poetry of your own making : 
for that is true poetry which will bear recital in the assemblies; that is 
pure gold which proves clear on the touchstone; she is a true wife who 
gladdens her husband; be is a true son who makes his family illustrious. 

vtCAKSANA : As thc Quccn Commands. (So saying she recites) 

The winds that had almost died on the flanks of the mountains of Lanka, 
that had grown weak from filling wide-expanded hood after hood of the 
serpents, wearied with dalliance, —at this season, they, as Malabar- 
winds mingling with the sighs of maids whose lovers have left them, 
have become, suddently, although in their childhood, strong, filled as 
it were with freshness. 
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KING : Truly, Vicaksan9 is clever (Vicak^ara) by reason of her skill in 
expression and her variety of diction. And so. she stands—what else ? 
— as a crest-jewel of poets. 

JCSTER: (Nettled) Then why don't you say it straight out: **Vicak$ao2's at the 
tip'top in poetry. (And I), Kapinjala, a Brahman, at the very bottom*' ? 

viCAKSANA ; My good man. don't get excited. It's your poem that betrays your 
poetic ability : for your words, fine (Enough in themselves), althou^ 
(Spent) on a matter blameable for paltriness, -like a string of pearls on 
a flabby-breasted (Old hag), like a (Trig) bodice on a pot-bellied 
creature, like the collyrium pencil on a one-eyed woman—are not over 
and above charming. 

JESTER : With you, on the contrary, although your matter was charming,—it 
wasn't pretty, the way you strung the words together. Like a row of 
copper bells on a golden girdle, like trimmings of coarse silk on a (Fine) 
silken fabric, like sandal-ointment on a girl of loveliest tint.—it (Your 
language) doesn't partake of the elegance (Of your ideas). But in spile 
of all that, you do get praised. 

vicAKSANA: My good man, don't get excited. There's no rivaling you: for you, 
though unlettered as the iron beam of a goldsmith's balance, are 
employed (In a, that is) as pan of a (StUl finer) balance for weighing 
jewels; while I. though lettered like a (Sommon) balance, am not 
employed in the weighing of gold. 

iESi ER ; If you fidicule me that way. I'll tear off that part of you that goes by 
the name of Yudhislhira's eldest brother, your left one, and your right 
one too, in a hury. 

VICAKSANA : And I'll break that pan of you that goes by the name of the 
asterism following Latter Phalguni. in a hurry. 

KINO: Man. don't talk that way. She has some standing in the line of poetry. 

JESTER: (Nettled) Then why don't you say it straight out: “Our little hussy's 
a first-rate poet, ahead even of Harivrddha, Nandivrddha, Pottisa. Hala, 
and the rest** ? (So saying , he prances around on the stage): 

VICAKSANA : (Derisively)\ou lake yourself off to where my first swaddling- 
clothes went. 

JESTER: (Turning his head to look back) And you—to where my mother's first 
set of teeth went. Here's luck to such a royal court as this, where a hussy 
appears (To be set) on a par with a Brahman, where stremg drink and 
the five products of the (Sacred) cow are put in one and the same dish, 
where glass and ruby are employed together on the (Same) paiure. 

VICAKSANA: In this royal court may you have that put on your neck (Namely, 
half ring, as we might say), which the Exalted Triple-eyed God (Siva) 
wears on his head (Namely, the half ring of the moon)r uid may your 
head be well bruised by that (Namely, the touch of a foot) by which the 
longings of the aioka tree are satisfied (Namely, the touch of a maiden's 
foot). 
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JESTER ; Ha, you siave-girl's child, you terror of the gambling-hells, you 
wholesale polluter of young men. you street-walker \ that's the way you 
talk to me, (Is iif! well then, as sure as I'm a great Brahman, you shall 
get that by which, about February or March, the longings of the horse¬ 
radish tree are satisfied; and that which a strong but lazy bull gets from 
the outcastes. 

vicaksana : While I, if you go rattling on that way, like the (Jingling) bangles 
on my foot, with my foot I'll smash your face. And what's more, HI tear 
off from you the pair of parts (Your ears) that go by the name of the 
asterism that follows latter A$ddhl. and chuck'em away. 

JESTER ; (Walking testily about the stage—then in a rather loud voice behind 
the curtain — ) Commend me to such a royal court as this—when it’s a 
devil of a way off ! (A court) where a slave-girl sets up a rivalry with 
a Brahmin ! Well, from this day on, i propose—obediently paying my 
humble duty to my worshipful spouse Vasumdhara—to stay just at 
home ! (Laughter all round). 

QUEEN ; What soft of fuH Can we have without our worthy KapiAjala ? (Or) 
How adorn our eyes beautifully without collyrium ? 

JESTER : (From the tiring room) Oh no, you won't get me to come back, not 
by a long shot! better look out for somebody else to be your *'old man" : 
or perhaps you might pul this mean little wench in my place, after giving 
her a mask with a long beard, and awful ears.—I'm the only one among 
you that’s dead and done for; but you—here's life to you for a hundred 
years ! 

VICAKSANA: Don't try to m^e up with the Brahman Kapinjala : conciliation 
only makes him all the harsher. Just as sprinkling water on a knot in 
a hempen rope makes it all the tighter. 

QUEEN ; (Looking in every direction around her) For that the God of Day, 
resting his glance on the unsteady swings that are tossed to and fro by 
the feet of the singing wives of the herdsmen, driveth his car with halting 
coursers,—therefore are the days very, very long. 

JESTER : (Re-entering hurriedly) Give place, give place ! 

KING: For whom ? 

JESTER ; BhairavEnanda is standing at the door. 

QUEEN : The One who is popularly reported to be a wonderful master 
magician ? 

JESTER : YeS, tO bc SUTC. 

KING: Have him enter. 

(The Jester goes out, and re-enters with the Magician) 

bhairavananda : (As if a little boozy) 

As for black-book and spell,—they may all go to hell ! 

My teacher's excused me from practice for trance. 
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With drink and with women we fare mighty welh 
As on—to salvation—we merrily dance ! 

MOREOVER 

A fiery young wench to the altar I've led. 

Good meat I consume, and I guzzle strong drink; 

And it all comes as alms,—with a pelt for my bed. 

What better religions could any one think ? 

AND AGAIN 

Gods Visnu and Brahma and the others may preach 
Of salvation by trance, holy rites, and the Vedas. 

'Twas Umd’s fond lover alone that could teach 
Us salvation plus brandy plus fun with the ladies. 

KING * Here is a seat. Let Bhairavdnanda take it. 
bhairavananda : (Seotinj^ himself) Whatll you have me do ? 

KING ; Glad to see a wonder in. most any line you please. 

BHAIRAVANANDA ; I Can bring down the moon to the ground 

And show you its rabbic*face round. 

The car of the sun I can stop in mid-sky. 

Wives of spirits, gods, or siddhas through heaven that fly, 
Or of Siva's retainers. —I fetch'em anigh. 

Lord knows what on earth I can't do if I try. 

So tell me what you'll have done. 

KING: (Looking at the Jester) Say, man . has a peerless gem of a woman been 
seen anywhere ? 

JESTER ; There is here in the Deccan a town named Vidarbha. There I have 
.seen one gem of a girl. Her let him "fetch anigh" (To us) here. 
BHAIRAVANANDA : I am fetching her anigh. 

KING: Bring down the full moon to the ground. 

(Bhairavdnanda represents in pantomime the practice for trance) 
(Then enters, with a hurried toss of the curtain, the heroine ,— All gaze) 
KING : Oh, wonderful, wonderful ! 

Since the tips of her curly locks yet stick to her face, since her eyes are 
red with the washed-off collyrium, since drops are a-tremble on the 
massy tresses she holds in her hand, since she has but a single garment 
and that but half put <m.—therefore I think this girl, who alone can fill 
me with wonder, was busied with her play in the bath (At the moment 
when she was) "fetched anigh" by yemder master Magician. 

AND AGAIN 

With one lily-hand arranging the bmler of the garment that falls on her 
rounded breasts so firm, with the other restraining the sari that flutters 
as she walks.—who in a piaure could her grace portray? 

JESTER : For her bath she had doffed her ample parxire. Her adornment were 
spoiled by the breaking of the waves. Her slender form shows neath her 
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dripping vesture. Hiis maiden's glance is the sum and substance of 
lovclines. 

HEROINE : (As she looks at them all — aside) That this is some great King is 
made manifest by the way in which he plainly unites the graces of 
dignity and charm. Of this one too I have an opinion, (Namely), that 
she is his First-Queen—you don't need to be told, in order to recognize 
GSuri at the left side of the Half-woman God. And this is the master 
Magician. Here again are the attendants. (Stops to reflect) Then why 
does his look seem to make so much of me, even in the presence of his 
wife ? (So saying, she gives a coquettish glance). 

KING t (Aside — to the Jester) When she suddenly, past my ear. shot a sidelong 
glance sharply flashing, (a flashing glance) whose brilliancy was like 
that of the cavities of the petals on the tips of the ketakas where the bee 
sucks,—then was I whitened surely with the best of camphor (KarpQra) 
bathed surely with moonlight. Meantime I am become overlaid as it 
were with dense peal-dust. 

(As before, aside^o the Jester) 

Oh, the splendor of her beauty ! 

Mechinks her waist, circled with triple folds, were easily grasped even 
by a baby’s fist, while to compass ihe expose of her hips is not possible 
even with the two arms. A tender child's hand suggests a comparison 
for the bigness of her eyes. And so (By reason of her beauty), it is not 
possible in a picture to portray her a.s she really is. 

JESTER : Albeit her adornments are stripped off for the bath and her cosmetics 
are washed away by it, (Yet) how lovely she is ! or rather, let me say, 
Even women who are devoid of (Natural) beauty put on 
adornments, (For) they win a certain comeliness by such embellish¬ 
ment; (but) adornments make the comeliness even of a penon who is 
naturally handsome to unfold itself (To still greater beauty). 

KiNG : That's true of girl, at any rate. For 

Her loveliness is like to gold, untarnished, unalloyed. Her almond eyes 
reach even to her ears. The expanse of her cheeks is like to the full-orbed 
moon. That she is under the protection of the Five-arrowed God, (Who 
guards her) with bended bow, (is clear), because his arrows, "Parcher**, 
''Bewilderer”. and the rest, are piercing me through. 

JESTER: (With a smile) The wind of the highway knows the liana's power of 
resistance. 

KING : (With a smile) I tell you, old man : 

The embellishment effected by their own manifold excellences makes 
handsome the penon of women; while splendour of attire seems 
(Rather) to conceal their beauty of form. Accordingly, for those on 
whose limbs is imprinted the seal of a certain loveliness, Cun*^ 
methinks, with berided bow, starrds as the ever-ready serv^-* 
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MOREOVER or this Riaidcn 

The spread of the hips is such that no creeper*like girdle is on them; 
the breast-hiils are so towering as to hide from her sight her waist; the 
eyes are so long that there is no (room for a) lotus on her ear; and the 
face beams forth with such radiance that it seems like a second moon 
on the night of full moon. 

QUEEN: Worthy KapinjaJa, find out who she is. 

JESTER : (To (he Heroine) Come, sweet-faced girl, sit down and tell me who 
you are. 

QUEEN : A Seat fof hcf ! 

JESTER : Here is my over-garment. 

(The Jester gives the Heroine (he garment, and she sits down upon it) 

JESTER ; Now tell me. 

HEROINE ; There is here in the Deccan, at Kumala. a king named Vallabharaja.. 
beloved by all his people. 

QUEEN ; (Aside, to herself) Yes. and he's my aunt's husband. 

HEROINE : His con.sort is named SaciprabhS. 

QUEEN : (Aside, as before) And she's my mother's sister. 

HEROINE : (Smiling) fhey call me by way of joke (?) their "bought daughter." 

QUEEN : (Aside) Such splendour of beauty, surety, was not produced save fom 
the loins of Sactprabh5; nor are pencils of precious beryl, save from 
Beryl Mountain. (Aloud) You are Karpuramanjarl. aren't you ! 

(The Heroine stands abashed) 

QUEEN : Comc, little sister, embrace me. (So saying (he Queen puts her arms 
around her). 

HEROINE : Oh. joy ! here at last KarpQramahjarl has begun to receive 
recognition f 

QUEEN : Today. Bhairavananda. by your kindness. I have been made to enjoy 
an uncommonly neat (Bus) queer little arrangement in seeing (This) little 
sister. So let her stay now for a fortnight. Afterwards you shall carry 
her back by your magic power. 

BHAIRAVANANDA . As the Que^ says. 

JESTER ; (To the King) Say ! we're everlastingly—both of us— left out in the 
cold, you and I. sifKe they have got together in a cosy family circle. For 
these two women are "little sister" each to the other; while Bhairavananda 
is praised and made much of for bringing them together. And here a 
terrestrial Goddess of Speech, a go-betwe^, (is parading about) 
reincarnated as a downright Queen. 

QUEEN : Vicak$and to Bhairavananda must be shown every attention his heart 
can wish, and you may go to your eldest sister, Sulak$aj^, and tell her 
so. 

vicaksana : As the Queen commands. 
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QUEEN : (To the King) My lord, pray let me take my leave; for you see the 
state the little sister is id, and 1 m going to the women's apartments to 
arrange her attire with beauty and grace. 

KING : (Of course you may go; for) it is quite proper to fill the runnels about 
the roots of the campaka creeper with musk and camphor. 

RRST BARD ! (Behind the stage) May twilight bring its gladness to my King. 

The hot-rayed sun's round orb, like to the body of the soul of 
day,— who knows where that in all the world is gone, now that the time 
for day to die is come ? And even this lotus-pool, as if her eyes were 
sealed in a swoon on hearing of the long separation (That awaits her) 
now that her lord is departed, hath shut fast the lids of all her lily-eyes. 

SECOND BARD ; Opened (Now) for our pleasure are jewelled roof-terraces and 
the picture-galleries. By the attendants, couches, delightful in the 
starlight, are hastily spread. Silks begin to rustle as the fingers of the 
restless hand of the ladies in waiting move over them. The pleasant 
murmur of (he voices of women who have made up their quarrels is 
heard in the arbors. 

KING . And we will go to our evening worship. 

(At these words, exeunt omnes) 

(End of (he First Act) 

ACTdl 

(Then enter the King and the Porteress) 

PORTERESS ; (Walking around a bit on the stage) This way, this way, O King ! 

KING . (Takes several steps, and then, with his thoughts on her) 

On that occasion 

Not from their places moved even the breadth of a sesamum seed her 
fair rounded buttocks; her belly seemed as if slightly overflowing with 
wavy folds; her neck she bent aside; while the braided tress, that from 
her moon-like face did stray, was clasped within the folding of her 
breasts : [Thus] in fourfold wise her slender form she showed, as on 
me sideways she her glance did bend. 

PORTERESS r (To herself, aside) How now—even today—piling up the same 
old palm-leaves ?—the same old stock phrases ?—Well, I must sing the 
praises of spring-time to him and so slacken his passion for her. (Aloud) 
Contemplate. 0 King, the flowery season, which is very gently coming 
on. 

(Now) are lengthening the days that break completely the seal of the 
throat of the cuckoo's mate, that make the bees to hum with sweetness 
long drawn out, that among forsaken lovers waken anew the paheama 
note, the king of melodies.—fTAe days that are) crazy with passion. 
(Days that are) the abodes of the troops of loves. 
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KINO : (Giving no ear to if — In impassioned style) When, lo the eyes of all 
in the place of assembly, she appeared as an abounding stream of 
loveliness, as a city of the manifold dwellings of laughter and amorous 
delight, as a paragon of comeliness, as a lake whose blue lotuses were 
eyes, but withal as the enlivener of my passion,—then did Cupid fix a 
sharp piercing arrow on the string of his bow. 

(As if crazed with love) From the very instant that I first saw her,;— the 
fawn-eyed girl,— 

If 1 paint a picture, she flashes forth upon it; she falls not short in (Any) 
excellencies; on (My) couch, (Meseems), she slumbers; but I sec her face 
like a full-blown flower in every quarter of the sky; of my talk she is 
the subject; of my verses she the theme; from my brooding thoughts 
ne’er parted for tong is the tender wanton maid. 

Arid again : 

1hey whom the coquettish half-glance of her piercing restless eye hath 
smit, will (Soon) to death be done by koH's note ai^d spring and moon 
and love; while they on whom hath fallen her full glance are dead and 
ready for our last farewells. 

(As if lost in pensive remembrance) And again ; 

Before her, (Flies) a glance, (Like) a line of bees, (Straight and 
stinging); while (In the middle, or) about her waist there is a garland 
of milk-white wavy folds; and behind her proceeds, amid her coquettish 
peepings, Cupid, holding his bow bent so nearly round that the string 
touches his car. 

(Stops to think) My man is long coming back. 

(The Jester and Vicaksand enter and walk about) 

JESTER : Say. Vicaksand. is this all true ? 
vicaksanA : Yes, it's all true, only more so. 

JESTER ; I don’t believe you—You are so awful funny ! 

vicaksana : My goodman. don’t talk that way; there's one time for joking. 

and another for the consideration of business. 

TESTER: (Looking before him) Here's my old man, as out of spirits as a gander 
that's quit Lake Manasa emaciated with the fever-of-love as an elephant 
with rut languishing from his violent inner-ardor like a stick of lotus- 
root wilted in the strong heat his colour lost like the brightness of a lamp 
that they give you by day-time, pale and wasted like the moon which 
is pale and wasted by the sun's splendour at day-break at the end of the 
night of the full. 

BOTH : (Stepping about) Victory, victory to the King ! 

KINO : Man ! how have you gone so far as even again to meet Vicaksand ? 
JESTER ; This time Vicaksand did the "going*, for she came to make it all up 
with me. And when she had made up. I stopped to talk with her till ever 
so much time went by. 
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KINO : ''Making up !”—what's the use ? 

JESTER : (The use is) that here, with a letter in her hand from a regular little 
dear, is—Vicak$and ! 

KINO : (Acting as if noticed a pleasant odour) It seems to me as if I smell the 
fragrance of he taka blossoms. 

vicaksana : Here in my hand a letter on ketaka flower leaves. 

KING: How do there come to be ketaka flowers in March ? 

vicaksna : Bhairavananda has imparled to us a spell by whose power one 
blossom already has been made to appear on the ketaka-stock in the 
Queen's palace*garden. With some of its hollow flower-leaves today, 
the fourth day of the 'Swing-breaker.' the Queen has paid homage to 
Parvati, the beloved of Siva. And again, a couple more of them she has 
(Taken ^ind^bestowed as a mark of favour on her 'little sister*. 
KarpuramaAjari. And the latter has paid homage to the same exalted 
Gaurl with one of her two flower-leaves; and the other 
Hollow flower-leaf of the ketaka blossom as a present to you your friend 
hath sent; and it is inscribed with a couplet which is lovely with its words 
(Written) in musk-ink, which is lovely with the colour of the musk-ink. 

(With that, she hands him the billehdoux) 

KING : (Opens out (The somewhat folded leaf) and reads it) 

By staining a white goose with saffron-paste till her feathers were ruddy, 
I suppose that I cheated her gander into thinking 'She must be the mate 
of a Ruddy Goose'. To pay for it now, my misdeed is making me to 
know misfortune, in that although near, thou comest not within range 
of even my half-glance. 

(Reads it a second and a third time) These words indeed are an elixir 
of life to my ears ! 

vicaksanA : I too have made a stanza,—a second one, which describes the 
plight of my dear friend,—aiKl written it down. Here it is. 

KINO : (Reads it) 

At endless length, like to her days and nights, her (Love-lorn) sighs go 
(Slowly) trooping by. With her bejeweled bracelets, fall her streams of 
tears. And in thy absence, O fair lover, the hope of life for (hat dejected 
maid hath grown as feeble as her slender form. 

VICAKSANA : (And) here is a stanza about her plight, composed by my elder 
sister, Sulaksani. who is serving her as lady in waiting : listen to this, 
O King ! 

Her sighs escape like pearls from off their string, and make the sandal 
to wither. Hotly her body bums (with love's fever). The beauty of the 
laugh on her face is naught save a memory. Moreover, the pale tint of 
her limbs is as faint as the moon's slender sickle by day. Ever her floods 
of tears for thee, O fair lover, are like to rivers. 

KINO : (Sighing) What is there to say ? In poetry she's your ‘elder sister', sure 
enough. 

JESTER : This Vicak$anll is Goddess of Poetry for the earth, and her ‘elder 
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sister* is Goddess of Poetry for the three worlds. So HI set up no rivalry 
with them. But (As I'm) before my old man, Til describe, with such 
words as befit me, the longings of love. 

vicaksanA : Recite. We're listening. 

JESTER : Moonlight is excessively hot, like to poison is sandal-water, a pearU 
necklace is like caustic potash on a wound, the night winds bum my 
body, a fibrous lotus-root bristles like arrows, and ablaze is my slim 
body, albeit wet with water,—because I've seen the choicest maicl, with 
lotus-face, and eyes so fair. 

KING : [ say, man, you too need nibbing down with a drop of sandal water 
yourself. 

Accordingly, tell me some circumstance about her. What next did the 
Queen do with her after taking her to the women's apartments ? 

JESTER: Vicak^and, you tell what was done. 

vicaksanA : They made her toilet, sire, and decorated her with her sectarial 
mark and her ornaments, and entertained her. 

KING : How so ? 

vicaksanA : Her firm limbs were anointed with paste of saffron essence until 
they were yellow. 

KING ; That was burnishing a golden doll til) it was beautifully bright. 

VICAKSANA: Her companions put on her feel a pair of emerald anklets. 

KING : That was surrounding a pair of shamefaced lotuses with swarms of bees. 

vicaksanA : She was anayed in a couple of silken garments as blue as the 
tail-feathers of a king-parrot. 

KING ; That was tipping out the stems of the plantain with leaves that are gently 
tossed in the breeze. 

VICAKSANA : Over the expanse of her buttocks was placed a girdle bejewelled 
with rubies. 

KING : That was making a peacock dance on the cliffs of Golden Mountain. 

VICAKSANA : Upon her two fore-arms.—as it were, the stalks of her lotus-like 
hands,—were put rows of bracelets. 

KING : That was—tell me—was it not making them as lovely as an inverted 
quiver of Cupid ! 

vicaksanA : A choice necklace of monster-pearls was placed on her neck. 

KINO : That was giving to the moon of her face an ample retinue of stars, 
ranged in ranks about ii. 

VICAKSANA: And a pair of ear-rings, studded with gems, was put in her ears. 

KING : That was transforming her face into a chariot of Cupid and furnishing 
it with two wheels to drive it to and fro. 

VICAKSANA: With native coUyrium they adorned her eyes. 

KING : That was putting a bee on the fresh blue-lotus that serves as one of the 
arrows of the Five-arrowed God. (Or) That was giving a fresh lotus- 
arrow to the Five-arrowed God. 
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VICAK5ANA: The wTcath of curly locks ihal fringes the crescent of her forehead 
was arranged. 

KINO : Thai was the spotted antelope appearing on ihc moon's disk. 

viCAKSANA; Upon the temples of the bright-eyed maid they heaped the flowers 
her tressy burden hid. 

KING : That was letting you see a contest between R^u and the Moon, on 
the part of the fawn-eyed girl. 

vtCAKSANA: Thus the Queen decorated the girl with decorations to her hean's 
content. 

KINO: That was an adorning of the gtound of a pleasure grove by the beauty 
of spring. 

JESTER: This. O King, is very truth that I tell you : 

The maid whose look is straight and bright.—colly hum befits her 
(Eyes), Whose breasts are like to ample jars,—a pearl necklace becomes 
her. But if upon the round expanse of her buttocks you place a gorgeous 
girdle, we may call this adorning and dis-adoming her. 

KING : (A,^am with his thouf^hts on her) Her soft bathing garment, wet and 
clinging closely to her waist with its triple folds, and to her shoulders. 
(But) loose upon her magnificent buttocks and Jar-like breasts, betrays 
the tenderness of her liana-like form and its beauty. 

JESTER ; (As if vexed) Ho you ! 1 described her os adorned with all her 
ornaments: while you,—you won't remember her except as robbed of 
all her decorations by the water—Well, hasn't my lord ever heard this ? 
Adornments make the comeliness even of a person who is naturally 
handsome to unfold itself (To still greater beauty). A certain splendour 
results from adorning even genuine precious stones with diamonds. 

KING : Tis only the hearts of fools, mind you, that fair women rob by the 
bewitching accessories of attire; while clever men have to be won by 
natural beauty. Grape-juice isn't sweetened with sugar. 

vicaksana : As the king has intimated: 

To swelling breasts, or eyes that to the budding ears to reach, (Or) face 
that serves as moon unto the earth, and body that is a stream of the rivers 
of loveliness, what excellence is imparted by the art of dress and 
adornment ? (Very little, perhaps. But) why (Then) is even that all 
agreeable ? Listen while I tell you the reason for it now: You cannot 
spoil natural beauty ! 

KING: Moreover, my honest Kapihjala, here's a point for you : 

What is the use of artificial ways of adornment ? Those are the tricks 
of actresses. The person itself that takes the heart of a man. that is 
lovely. Therefore, matrons, at that supremely happy moment in which 
they are united with their husbands, and in which the joy of love that 
brings a whole host of excellences is attained, do not wish at all for 
splendid attire. 
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vicak$anA : Sire, this 1 may tell you : not only by the queen's orders did 1 
follow Karpuramahjari, but also because i had come to terms of close 
friendship with her. Therefore, as I'm ready at her need, I will, again 
(As before) make myself her attendant. 

For the purpose of testing the heat of her (LovefeverU their hand was 
laid in the fold between her breasts by her friends, and was often 
astonished out of it by the burning and quickly withdrawn. —(But) what 
of that even ? Give ear to these words, pleasing, yet alarming* Warding 
oR* the moonbeams with her hand for a shade, she passes the night. 
The rest of the business Kapihjala will tell you. And (As he says), so 
it should be done. 

(At this, she steps about the stafte. and then exit) 

KING ; But, man. what is that 'rest of the business* ? 

JESTER : Today is the fourth day of the Swing festival. And at its close, 
KarpQramahjari is going to be put in the swing in front of the (Image 
of) Pilrvatl So my lord is going to wait at the Emerald Seat and watch 
Karpuramahjaii while she swings. This is 'that rest of the business'. 
KING : (Reflecting) Well, you have scored one on the old lady, keen as she 

IS. 

JESTER ; Made the old cat drink sour gruel and think it was milk— 1 guesss. 
KING . Who else but you is ready at my need ? What else but the moon is clever 
enough to raise the tides of the ocean ? 

(At that, they step about and make as if they were entering the Plantain 
Arbor) 

JESTER : Here is the raised seat begemmed with crystal. And so, man, sit down 
on it. 

(The King does so) 

JESTER : (Raising his hand) O King, behold the moon at the full! 

KING: (Looking) Oh! it*s the face of my beloved in the swing that he's pointing 
out Co me when he says 'moon at the full.* (Regards her attentively) 
Paling the face of every beauty here, making the sky's hollow vault to 
ripple with the liquid moonlight of her loveliness, and breaking the 
haughty pride in the hearts of maids that regard her, appeareth the 
moonlike orb of her face as she moves straight to and fro in her sport 
on the swing. (Or) appeareth the moon-like orb of her face, artless and 
mobile as she plays at swing. 

AND AGAIN 

With (Waving) chowries raised aloft, with showy rows of banners 
dazzling-white (and) with bells,—assuming a likeness to the resplen¬ 
dent (?) Asura-maidens' cars, (Now) mounting the ramjjart, in its course, 
ascending, descending, coming, and going, the swing captivates the 
heart of men with its sinkings and risings. 
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AND AGAIN 

With the tinkling anklets. 

Witi: the sound of lovely jingles 
With the flashing jingling necklace. 

From the rows of rolling bangles,— 

With the show of girdles garrulous 
(Pray) whose heart is not bewildered 
From their ringing, ringing bells. 

While the moon-faced maiden swings ? 

JESTER ; Oh ! you're an aphorist; but Ill be your commentator and describe 
her with all prolixity. 

Pained neath the pressure of her towering breasts, Her rosy feet cry out 
to Love for help,—^Their voice her tinkling anklets set with gems. 

Her rounded buttocks, as she plays at swing, 

For joy are laughing, laughing once again— 

Their voice the chiming of her jewelled zone. 

The stream of pearls adown her neck that flows, 

Bright undulating with (he moving swing, 

Bears far and wide King Cupids name and fame 
As if they hung like creepers o'er its flood ? 

Her garments tossed, against the wind she swings. 

Reveal some glimpses of her lovely fomi, 

Which calls to Love to nestle by her side. 

Her earrings, striking against her saffroned cheeks, 

Mark lines that do a playful tally keep, 

To count each oscillation of the swing. 

Sudden she opens her eager bloomy eyes. 

Big as her palm, and Cupid's quiver fills 
With piercing shafts of lotus-petals blue. 

And on the downward glide, behind her head 
Stands out her braid, like stock of Cupid's whip. 

And says *Stay not the coursing of the swing !' 

Thus all this maiden's winsome-graceful ways. 

Displayed in swinging, form a picture bright, 

Which Love, sly limner, paints in every heart ! 

KING : (Dejectedly) Ah, KarpOramanjari has dismounted I Empty is the swing; 

empty my heart; empty the eyes of one who fain would gaze. 

JESTER : Shc's comc it on you like a streak O' lightning, eh ? in a wink—seen— 
vanished ? 

KINO ; Speak thou not thus. (Say rather) like the mirage—seen and evanished. 
(He makes as if recalling something) 
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As red as madder are her close*sealed lips; like fresh-wrought gold 
bright is her slender form; her glance outdoes in dazzling lustrousness 
or in whiteness, the new moon's slender crescent; her jet-black hair is 
like collyrium. Thus o'er the maid, with tremulous fawn-like eyes, there 
plays this beauty of colours; and by them, arrogant Cupid in enthralling 
youthfull hearts, seems to have fulfilled his purpose. 

JBSIER Here's the Emerald Seat. Sit down on it. old man, and wa^ for her 
Besides, the evening is at hand. (They do so) 

KINO: The night, though very chill, (To me) seems like the very scorching hour 
of a summer’s midday. 

JESTER Well then, with (The remembrance of her) Loveliness as his (sole) 
companion, let the King just wait a jiffy while ! fetch the various 
refrigerants to cool him off. (As that, he makes as if he were leaving 
the stage, and looks before him) Why. but here's Vicak^ana coming this 
way (and already) quite near by. 

KING . At hand is 

The time appointed, as her friends have told it. 

(As if recollecting: a/rd betraying by his manner the eagerness of hve) 
Thy hands and fc;;i arc shoots of tendcrest growth: 

Thine eyes, meseems, are water-lilies blue; 

Thy face, albeit like the (Cool-rayed) moon;— 

Although thy form is like a cariipaka afre.sh;— 

Alas, oh marvel ! how they me inflame ! 

JESTRR ; (Lookittg atie/\tively) Ah, here's Vicaksana. with various refrigerants. 

(Then enters Vicaksa/ta carrying the refrigerants) 

viCAKSANA (Stepping about) Oh, how my dear girl suffers from the burning 
fever of separation ! 

JESTER (Approaching her) Lady, what have you here ? 

vicaksanA : Various refrigerants. 

JESTER : Whom are they for ? 

VICAKSANA : My dcar girl. 

JESTER : Well then, give me half. 

VICAKSANA : What for ? 

JESTER : For the King 

VICAKSANA : But, (I mean), for what reason ? 

JESTER : And whal's the reason in Karpuramahjari’s case ? 

VICAKSANA : Don't you know she's seen the King ? 

JESTER : And you—don’t you know the King's seen KaipQramahjari? 

(At that, they both laugh) 

VICAKSANA ; Where is the king, then ? 

JESTER: At the emerald seat, as you directed. 

VICAKSANA ; Well then, stay with the king near (he door of the emerald seat, 
in order that, since each has seen the other, the last farewell may now 
be said to all refrigerants ! 
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JESTER r (Puts his Qrms around her. Then, ihrowing away the refrigerants, he 
says to (hem:) Be off to the land of never<oine-back ! (And addressing 
her:) Why then must we slay in the neighbourhood of the door ? 

vicaksanA ; On account of the queen's directions. 

JESTER : Why such directions ? 

vtCAKSANA: The qucen has planted there three young trees. 

JESTER : What tfcos ? What trees ? 

vicaksanA ; An amaranth, a (ilaka, and an asoka. 

JESTER ; Pray what is she going to do with them ? 

VICAKSANA ; The queen said to KarpQramaAjori 

When a maiden who is in love, embraces an amaranth, or looks at a 
iHaka, or touches with the tip of her foot an aSoka, then they burst into 
bloom. So do thou satisfy for them their longings. And now 
KarpQramai^jari is going to do it. 

JESTER : Well then. Til fetch the old man from the emerald seat, station him 
where he'll be hidden by the (amdia shrub, and let him witness the affair 
with his own eyes. {He makes as if doing so. To the there, up 

and behold the moon’s crescent (Beaming) over the ocean of your heart. 

(The King rises and looks) 

(Then enters exquisitely adorned, Karpuramanjari) 

KAKPOKAMANJARl: But where’s VicoksanS ? 

VICAKSANA : (Corning up to her from behind) My dear, now do as the Queen 
directed. 

KING . But man ! what’s this ? 

JESTER * Just you keep behind the tamdia bush and you'il find out. 

VICAKSANA : Here's the amaranth. 

(Karpuramanjari puts her arms around if) 

KINO . Thi.s lovely maiden, whose swelling breasts arc ample as a water-jar, 
by her impetuous, close embrace, hath made the young amaranth tree 
to blossom with such a profusion of flowers that a (Veritable) procession 
of swarms of bees has (Already) arrived here ! 

JESTER : Ah sce, uh sec, the mighty jugglery ! For the amaranth tree, young 
though it is, Just now close enfolded in her tender arms, all on a sudden 
shoots forth a multitude of flowers, —Love’s arrows, as it were. 

KING ; Yes. not one less is the power of longing. 

vicak.sana * Here i.s the tHaka tree. 

(Karpuramanjari stands a good while looking at it with sidelong glances) 

KING: Piercing, restless, and just touched with jet-black collyriiim, and having 
ever as their ready helper the Five-arrowed God who bears the 
(Flowery) shafts.—such are her eyes; and when with them upon the 
tilaka tree the fawn*eyed girl a sudden onset makes, then it stands as 
if thrilled with delight, its crown all bristling with masses of clustering 
blossoms. 
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VICAK3ANA : And here's the aSoka tree. 

(Karpuramanjari makes as if she were giving it a dainty kick) 

KING : No sooner had the maid, whose face is fair 
As is Che radiance of the dapple moon, 

In graceful play, to the aioka given, 

With (Rosy) foot whose (Jewelled) anklets rang, 

A (Dainty) touch,—than in an instant burst 
Forth into blossom, e'en fro every spray 
In all its crown, a gorgeous show of flowers— 

A sight for all the denizens of heaven ! 

JESTER : Say, man, do you know the reason why the queen didn't satisfy the 
longings of the trees herself ? 

KING ; [ suppose of coutse you know ? 
iESTbR : 111 tell, if thc king won't get wrathy. 

KINO ; What occasion is there for anger ? Unseal your tongue and speak. 
JESTER : Although in this world comeliness of person does maintain the 
attractiveness of doing matrons, nevertheless, methinks, it is in youth's 
tenderest prime that l^aksmi (Or Loveliness personified) manifests 
herself as presiding deity. 

KING : 1 catch your drift; and, what's more, have something to say (On that 
point) myself. 

In spite of the fact that (Very) young maidens, by reason of their eager 
curiosity, are (A bit) fickle-minded, nevertheless, it is with them, —their 
breasts just budding into view,—that the mystery of the Dolphin 
bannered (Cod of Love) doth abide. 

JESTER; (Ycs), even trees blossom out with the mystery of the beauty of form; 
but they know not the mystery of love. 

(Behind (he stage) 

ONE OF THE SARDS : A pleasant evening to the king ! 

Behold. (The sun)^ the jewel of the day. 

His face red-yellow, like an orange ripe. 

Hangs on the crest of yorKler sunset-hiU. 

Now Ruddy Goose and mate, alas, must part: 

Their only friend hath left them—he whose rays 
Are myriad strings dyed gorgeous, madder-red. 

He slackens now his fierce impetuous heat. 

And with it quick the pride of jealous maids; 

Lulls half to sleep the eyes of all the world 
And drowsy lilies that bestud the pool 
KING . At hand is now the even-tid^^ 

JESTER : "The time appointed, as her friends have told it". 
karporamaNjari Vicaksana dear. Ill go now; it's evening. 
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VICAKSANA : So let US do. 

(Thereupon, they step about, and exeunt omnes) 

(End of the Second Act) 

ACT-III 

(Then enters the King with the Jester) 

KING : (With his thoughts on her) 

Put far away from me the campakz bud ! 

What use have I for Juicy turmeric ? 

Of what esteem is gold though ne'er so pure ? 

Before her loveliness, whose radiance sweet. 

Is likest that of newly risen moon. 

What need of hakuia blooms, profuse and fresh ? 

AND AGAIN 

Bright as a necklace strung with emerald gems. 

Or wreath of jasmines where the bees have sucked, 

Her lovely glance, as quick she bent her neck, 

Shot sidelong by, and pierced my very heart. 

JESTER : Say. man. what do you stand there for, reeling off your twaddle like 
an uxorious husband ? 

KING : My thoughts, man, are on a vision that IVe seen in sleep. 

JESTER : Well then, old man. tell it to me. 

KING ; Methinks a maid with a lily-face stood in my vision within reach of 
my hand, and was about to su-ike me quickly with a blue lotus as I lay 
on my pleasure-couch. And then with eager haste did I catch hold upon 
the loose end of her garment. No sooner did she. leaving it in my hand, 
depart, than my sleep, as it seemed, suddenly vanished too. 

JESTER : (Aside to himself) Should think it might have ! (Aloud) Say. man, I 
too saw a vision last night. 

KING : (Expectantly) Tell me then, what was the vision ? 

JESTER : Mcthinks. last night in my vision I fell asleep by the Ganges. 

KING: And then, and then ? 

JESTER: Well, then the Ganges put her graceful little foot on the head of Siva 
and washed me clean away with her wafer. 

KING : And then, and then ? 

JESTER ; Then by a cloud that was raining at the autumn season to (Its or my) 
heart's content I was absorbed. 

KING : A marvel, a marvel !— And then, and then ? 

JESTER : And then, when the lordly sun had entered the asterism of citrd, the 
great cloud went near (?) the place where the tdmraparnl empties into 
the ocean. I too, as I think, am within the cloud and go with it. 

And then, and then ? 
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iESTER : Then the cloud stoned to rain there with great big drops of water; 
and the sea«oysier$. such as they all pearl oysters, emerged from the 
water and absorbed me; and I was within them and became a monster 
pearl 

KINO : And then, a.id then ? 

JESTER : Then in fout and-sixty pearl oysters (Successively) I was a drop of 
cloud-water, surpussing the opal in hue, (And then), in due course, I 
attained once more to the condition of being a pearl, one of perfect 
roundness, clear, and flashing. 

So I. whom you see before you, fancy that my own self in the shape 
of a pearl, was inside of those peorUoysters. 

KINO • And then, and then ? 

JESTER Then those pearl*oysters were f;ikcn from the ocean as soon as they 
were matured and they were opened. And I was among the four and* 
sixty pearls. And a certain merchant bought me, giving (For me) a 
hundred thousand gold pieces. 

KINO : Oh, what a wonderful vision ! And then, and then ? 

JESTER : Then the merchant sent for the jeweller and had him bore a hole 
through me. And that gave me a tilde something of a pain. 

KtNO ' And (hen, and then ? 

JK.STER And with the pearls of that lot, weighing ten mdsakas apiece, a single 
row was strung in necklace style, and it was priced at ten millionn gold 
pieces. 

KING : And then, and then ? 

JESTER : Then (The merchant, whose name was) Sagaradatta, put it in his 
casket and went to the capital of Vajrayudha, the king of Pa/kSla. to 
KanauJ; and there he sold it for ten million. 

KING And then, and then ? 

JESTER And then. As he, (The King of KanauJ), considered her towering 
ample breasts, and also the beauty of the single string of pearls, he put 
it on the neck of his beloved.—Men of sense are pleased to see and meet 
with they like. 

Moreover : 

At midnight's hour, which was full of moonlight resplendent throughout 
the sky, in loves embrace the royal pair had closed their eyes for terror 
at the shaft of the Flower-arrowed God, Then by the plumpness of her 
exceedingly lowering, full, and jar-like breasts was I sore beset— (And 
so) awoke ! 

KING : (With a faint smile, and then reflecting) You knew that this vision of 
mine, in which I met with her whom I love as my life was unreal; and 
so you though! «. u could dismiss it from tny mind by your counter- 
vision. 
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JESTER : A decayed chieftain, a Brahman exhausted with hunger, a naughty 
young wench, and a forsaken man.—these beguile themselves with the 
sweet meats of wishes. And I ask you. man. whose power, now, is that ? 

KINO : Love’s. 

JESTER: Although your love for the queen has grown by (Long) attachment, 
why. pray, do you, sir, fairly spreading your eyes over all of 
KarpUramanjail’s person, gaze at her as if you were absorbing her ? Are 
the queen's points inferior to hers ? 

KING ; Speak not thus ! Suppose the knot of love is tied betwixt some man 
and some maid; for all that, beauty. I think, is not the (Sole) cause of 
it. But if, even in that case, (he (Girls) loveliness is much praised, that 
is done to put a seal on the mouths of unkind-spoken people. 

JESTER : But what. sir, is that which they call ’Love, love* ? 

KING ; The knot of attachment which exists between a mutually united pair, 
and which has grown strong under the dispensation of (he Dolphin 
bannered God.—that (he connoisseurs call ’Love*. 

JESTER : And of what sort is it ? 

KING ; (Love is that) in which (he feeling within the heart attains to sincerity 
and is devoid of (he blemishes of suspicioas behaviour and so forth; in 
which (here is an on-flowing stream of longing of each for the other; 
whose very essence is imparted by Cupid and enhanced by amorous 
play. 

JESTER: And how might it be recognized ? 

KING : They whose hearts arc set. each toward (he other, in utter commolion 
by the unforced flow of very restless glances; who speed ever more and 
more, the arrows (hat Cupid gives (hem;—of such persons the heart* 
wound becomes very easily manifest. 

JESTER : That which has the outward beauty of a deeply seated disturbance 
of heart,—that the world calls ’Love with Cupid's adornment*. Hard as 
it may be to recognize, a person docs manifest it among people. That 
we know to be Cupid's very mighty jugglery. 

Moreover, if the love that is in the heart (Of (he one) awakens (In the 
other a corresponding) attachment, what occasion is there in (hat case 
for the trickery of the bravery of ornaments ? 

KING: That's true, man 1 What need of girdles, bracelets, diadems, anklets ? 
what need of beauty ? and what need of the shows of ornament ? (There 
is no need of all (hat) And so, in this world, it is something else which 
puts the flowers of happiness in the grasp of fair maidens. 

And again : 

What need of the performance of song and dance ? And what need of 
strong drink? What need of incense of aloes ? And what need of 
saffron ? —On all the earth in daintiness naught else can equal man's 
tender passion. 
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And again : 

The consort of an emperor and the wife of a common man, —in the 
matter of love there is not even a grain of distinction between them 
to be found, methinks. {Even} if a certain difference in outward splendor 
is effected by rubies and decorations and garments and saffron. 

And again : 

Why speak of restless eyes—of face like to the moon—of towering 
breasts ? There is some other reason here. I think, why wom^n from 
our hearts do ne*er withdraw. 

JESTP.R: That is so. But explain to me another thing: (Even in that) which 
during childhood is unattractive to the heart of a man,— even in that, 
with (The attainment of} adolescence, a certain beauty develops itself. 
KING ; Surely there must be here in the world two Creators who are skilful 
in building the body and in giving it the bloom of youth: the one fashions 
the first girlish form: while the second, by giving it the finishing 
touches, brings out its loveliness. 

AND THFREFORF. 

Bejewelled bracelets and girdles and anklets, beauty of dress, strings 
of emerald gems, mineral rouge, a necklace of pearls.— (All those 
thinf^s) arc surpassed by the youthful bloom of maidens, which is the 
spell that fascinates the heart, and is a sixth arrow of Cupid, and a 
charming one. 

MOREOVER 

A form full of loveliness, eyes lhat reach almost to the car and have large 
pupils, a bosom with ample breasts, a waist that has the triple folds and 
may yet be grasped by the fist, whcel-likc buttocks.—pray what need 
of aught else in the time of lender youth ? Just these five things put into 
maidens' hands Cupid s great banner of victory. 

(Behind the staf*e (Is heard the Heroine, saying)] 

Friend Kurangika, I am really languishing by reason of these 
refrigerants, as a lotus (Languishes by reason of (he arrival of (he torrid 
season that calls for the use of refrigerants}. 

A shoot of lotus-root (To me} seems like poison; a string of pearls seems 
like a poisonous serpent; the breeze from the palm-leaf fan seems to 
spread flames; likewi.se the water from the jets of the shower-bath as 
it comes out on my hand is hot; and not the sandal, that sovereign 
remedy (Against heQt}y allays the burning of my frame. 

JESTER ; Did the old man hear ? Are his ears loaded with a jowl-full of the 
nectar ? Will he then even today take no notice of his lotus root that 
is languishing by reason of the intense heal? Of his saffron dolly that 
he has to play with, that is being sprinkled with most intolerably 
scalding water ? Of his single string of monster pearls that (Now) in a 
trice is parting? Of his meadow of rose-bay, that the musk-deer are 
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plundering ?—Well, your vision has turned out true. Come, let us go 
in, Let Cupid's banner be exalted. Let the strains of cuckoo-warblings 
start up in your wind-pipe. Ease up with the floods of tears. Slow down 
with the torrents of sighs. Let loveliness renew itself. Let us go in by 
the back door. 

(At that, they make as if they were going in) 

(Then enters the Heroine, with KuraUgikS) 

HEROINE : {Timidly—to herself) Why ! is this the full moon suddenly 
descended from the court of heaven ? Or has the Blue^necked God 
(Siva), well-pleased, allowed Cupid to resume his own bodily form ? 
Is some one who is a rascally foe of my heat and a kindly friend of my 
eyes about to show me special favour ? (Aloud) This I regard as a piece 
of jugglery. 

JESTER : (Taking the king's hand) Lady, the jugglery has become real. 

(The Heroine stands abashed) 

KURANGiKA ; Dear KarpQramanjari. rise to meet your lord and salute him, 

(The Heroine is on the point of rising) 

KINO : (Taking her hand) Thy waist is ready to break neaih the burden of thy 
bosom : break it not, O moon-faced maiden, by rising ! —Cupid have 
mercy on my eyes after the sight of such ampleness (Of breasts) ! 

MOREOVER 

In presence of whom, not the beauty of on>iment hath any charm, nor 
burnished gold nor campaka blooms.—with golden flowers 1 pay 
homage to those eyes with which thou. O fawn-eyed girl, hast been 
beheld. 

JESTER : Her ladyship. KarpOramahjari, by staying in the inner room, has 
become moist wth perspiration. So now I will fan her with the border 
of my robe. (So doing) Oh dear ! IVe put out the light with the wind 
from my garment. (Reflecting -To himself) Never mind. We'll just go 
to the pleasure-garden. (Aloud) Say, this is dancing around in the dark ! 
So let's go out now to the pleasure-grounds, just by the subterranean 
exit. 

(All make as if they were going out) 

KING: (Holding Karpuramahjari by the hand) Keeping thy hand, which is like 
a tender spray, within mine, assume thou, (I pray) a little unsteadiness 
as thou movest along; in order that the kala hamsas, as they go about 
in their play, may at last find a rival who outmatches them in comeliness. 

(Showing by his demeanour his delight at the touch of her hand) 

The prickles of the young gourd-melon, the fllaments of the kadamba 
flower, which today are witnesses of the touch of thy hand, —these will 
remain as if fastening themselves to my limbs. 

(Behind the stage) 
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A BARD: May the rising moon bring pleasure to the king. While the round ball 
of the earth is as black by reason of the darkness as if it were in a 
subterranean chamber, the face of the eastern quarter of the sky has 
become as yellow as a young birch with the moonlight; and the moon, 
sending forth rays that are like in beauty to the tufts of the stamens of 
the wing-seed, has risen, digit by digit, till at last the full disk is above 
the horizon. 

Without saffron, without sandal, is the embellishment of the ten l>ride- 
like regions of heaven; without bracelets, without ear-rings, is the 
decoration of the round earth; without withering, without fainting, are 
the flowers (Or without 'Parcher,' without ‘Bewilderer/) is the weapon 
of the God with the Dolphin-ensign; a garland of moon-beams is massed 
in the sky. 

iESTBR: Well, Kahcanaconda has described the loveliness of moonrise; so now 
it's M^ikyacanda's turn. 

(Behind the stage) 

THE SECOND BARD: The pleasure-pdviUons show circling wreaths of incense 
rising from burning aloes; they are ablaze with the lighted lamps; they 
have pendent festoons of lustrous (Or rarest) pearls; they swarm with 
doves let loo^, in (hem are prepared charming pleasure-couches, and 
hundreds of confidantes are talking; while on the divans appear the 
pouting women-folk. 

AND AGAIN 

The moon-beams seem as if overspreading profusely with camphor the 
faces of those beauties, the quarters of the sky; they scatter soft 
moonlight which rejoices the heart of the people of the earth as does 
sandal; they make the withered bulb of love to sprout anew with 
amorous doings; and are like to jets sent forth from an autumn cloud. 

JESTER White swan of heaven’s pool, 

Of Siva's crest, the jew'I, 

A bulb of love 
S the moon above ! 

vicaksanA : Proud of his ally, the moon, crushing the pride of jealous maids, 
with bow of fresh campaka blossoms, Cupid is victor, the impetuous. 
(To Karpuramahjari) My dear girl, Fm going to recite to the king the 
verses which you made describing the moon. 

(Karpuramahjari stands abashed^ Kurahgikd recites) 

On the moon’s yellowish disk, which seems to have stolen its charming 
hue from some ivory cage, appears in all its beauty, manifest, the 
antelope with which the disk is marked, bearing a likeness to a playful 
koil. 

KING ; Oh, what an intuition for quite new conceits has KarpQrarhanjari! What 
charm in expression and pleasing words ! And what flow of sentiment! 
(Addressing the Heroine) 
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It must be that the moon, for fear lest thy (Lovely) face be mistaken for 
its own, hath made—behold ! —upon its own round disk a black 
collyrium-mark, disguised as its 'Fleck*. 

AND AGAIN 

If, O tender-limbed one, thy face were coloured palish with chalk-water, 
(and if), besides, black collyrium for the cheeks were put (on it), —then 
it might mock at the moon {Or then its likeness to the moon would be 
complete). 

(To the moon) 

O antelopc-licckcd one, why wanderest thou, nonchalant, so near this 
beauty ? Lo ! here is the face that gave to thee the exceeding paleness 
of its own white cheeks ! 

(Tremendous racket behind the s/jge. All listen) 

KINO ; But what is this uproar ? 

karpAramanjarI (With some trepidation) My dear girl, (go and) find out 
what it is and come back to me. 

(Kurahgika goes out and reenters) 

JESTER : Just this ! the queen has found out that my old man has tricked her, 
and is coming. 

KURANOIKA ; Well, il's hunchbacks and dwarfs and pigmies and eunuchs and 
harem-keepers that arc making the hullabaloo. 

karpAramaNjari : Then let the king excuse me, so that I, before the queen 
finds out about my meeting with the king, may go to my prison by the 
same subterranean passage by which I came. 

(Thereupon, exeunt omnes) 

(End of the Third Act) 

ACT IV 

(Then enters the King with the Jester) 

KING . Alas ! The summer's heal is very intense; mighty is love; how pray 
is it to be borne ? Yet that fawn-eyed girl, albeit in one and the same 
palace with me is hard to reach, as fate will have it. For. in this world, 
by those who are under the power of the Flower-arrowed God alone, 
both these things indeed are very hard to bear. I think : the time that 
is made tenible by the intense sun, and separation from the beloved. 

JESTER ; Some folks are harassed by Cupid, and others are wilted by (he heat; 
but a chap of my stripe is neither harassed by Love nor wilted by the 
heat. 

(Behind the stage) 

A PARROT : Well, won't Polly tear out your (op-knot by the roots—I guess ! 

KINO : (Laughing) Man, was the pet parrot talking which was roaming about 
at will in the pleasure-grove ? 
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JESTER ; (Angrily) Ah, you wretch of a bird, you'll be cat's meat next. 

(IThe parrot again) behind the stage) 

There's nothing I mightn't expect from the like of you—if I hadn't a set 
of wings. 

KING : Why ! I believe it has flown. (To the Jester) The nights are of short 
duration and the days are waxing l<mg. The round of the moon is broken 
and the disk of the sun is unbroken. Why should not an arrangement 
whose course appears to be this in summer days—why should it not be 
broken, then, with knife-poinis ? 

Moreover, it is altogether to be praised if it brings me a meeting with 
my beloved. For, 

At midday, the touch of sandaUpaste; until twilight, moistened 
garments; play in the bathing-pools until night-fall; in the evening, cool 
liquor and love's embraces in the last watch of a summer night, these 
are the Five arrows with which Cupid wins his victories: his other shafts 
are split and broken. 

JESTER : Say not so. (Say rather) A blessing on the summer days, O friend, 
because in them the betel leaves are overlaid with a palish shimmer, and 
the arecanuts are delightful with the flavour of mango oil, and the sandal 
is made (Still more) fragrant with powdered camphor. 

KING : (Yes) And this too is pleasant about them. Flutes, tremulous as if with 
kotl notes, are cooling (o the ears; liquor with cold water is cooling to 
the mouth; a sweetheart with ma&sive breasts anointed with sandal is 
cooling to the touch: for any one there is for the summer days an antidote 
is altogether cooling. 

AND AGAIN 

In the graceful chaplet, an acacia bloom; near the breast, a necklace of 
sindu\ara berries; on the limbs, a moistened garment; attached to the 
waist, a girdle with blue lotuses; on the two plantain-like arms, bracelets 
of fresh lotus-roots : such is the apparel for (Enamoured) women that 
is likely to be prescribed by the physician (Who treats the disease) of 
love, as the sole charm against the pains of the heat when the spring 
season melts into summer. 

JESTER ; And I say, moreover : Of women who at midday are anointed with 
smooth, thick, sandal-paste, who bathe the whole evening through, who 
in the nights are besprinkled with drops of water that come from the 
punkahs,—of such, the Five-arrowed God accomplishes the enslave¬ 
ment. 

KING : (Making as if he were recollecting something) For those, to whom is 
given complete uni<m with a perscm lovely with the combination of garb 
and fresh beauty,—for them the nights and days, though long, go by 
like a twinkling; and to whose sore-pairted heart these (Days) bring not 
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to (Vain) wishes only and drag by as if they were each a month long. 
(Addressing the Jester) Is there any news about her ? 

JESTER: Ycs, there is. Listen old man ! Here's a joke for you. The subterranean 
passage that was made to Karpflramahjari's prison, was discovered by 
the queen, Then, with a pile of huge stones, she closed up the entrance 
to the passage so that no one could slip through. 

Five chowry-holders, girls with names ending in send AnahgasenS, 
Kdmasena, Kalingasena VasantasenI, artd Vibhramaseng, with noisily 
brandished swords and shields in their hands, were appointed to keep 
guard over her prison on the east side. 

Five ladies in waiting, with names ending in lekhd» AnangalekhS, 
Candanalekha, CitralekhS. Mrgajtkalekhfi, and Vibhramalekhi, with 
bows in their hands and arrows on the string, were set (to keep guard) 
on the south side. 

Betel-box bearers, girls with names ending in mdtd , KundamalS, 
KahcanamSlS, Bakulamala. Mangalamsla, and Manikyamala, canying 
lances in their hands, were stationed (to keep guard) on the west side. 
Bath-keepers, girls with names ending in keli, Anangakel!, Barkarakeli, 
Sundarakeli, Rajakelt, and Kandarpakeli, holding shields and swords, 
took their places on the north side. 

And over (AH) those, five reciters of witty sayings, girls with names 
ending in vaH, Mandaravati, Tarahgavatl, Kallolavati, MadirSvati, and 
Kelivati, were appointed as overseers, each with a bright golden staff 
in her hand. 

KINO : Well, well ! that's the entire personnel of the queen's iqjaitments ! 
JESTER ; Here’s the queen's friend, SSrangika sent with some mes.sage from 
her. 

(Then enters SaraAgikd) 

saraNgika : Victory, victory to my lord ! The queen's message is that today 
the king must mount to the terrace of his pleasure-palace and inspect 
the preparatiems and accessories for the great festival of the Deity of 
the Banyan. 

KING : As the queen directs ! 

(Exit the attendant) 

(King and Jester step about, making as if they were ascending to the 
terrace. Then begins the carcari dance) 

JESTER : Behold, these maidens, richly adorned with pearls, at the close of the 
dance but scantily attired, are sprinkling each other with water which 
they take with jewelled cups from the jets of the shower-bath. 

And here 

Circling around with charmingly-varied pose of hands and feet, these 
two and thirty dancing-girls,—(hey tread their mazy rounds, their steps 
keeping time with the music. In thy court is seen the *Staff-dartce'. 
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With their shoulders and heads even, with their arms and hands even, 
other maidens, each with clean-cut pose, and ranged in two rows each 
facing the other, are rendering the ca//i-dance and regulating its tempo 
by the beaten measure. 

Still others, quitting the Jewelled cups, throw (Direct) from the 
showering-machine the jets of water. These—fair as Cupid's arrows 
though consisting only of water—fall on the person of friends (Standing 
by). 

Here, coquettish girls, their bodies anointed with blackest collyrium, 
holding triple bow.s, and adorned with tail-feathers of peacocks, are 
parading about as savage mountaineers, (And so) making sport for the 
people. 

Yet others, bearing in (heir hands offerings of human flesh, and terrible 
with (heir groans and shrieks and cries, and wearing the masks of night- 
wandering ogresses, are enacting a cemciery-sccnc. 

And one fawn-eyed girl, sounding the drum that makes you shudder, 
and with the pleasant noise of a tambour, with her creeper-like anns 
alternately .swaying, has started to execute the performance of the caUi. 
Others are performing, as might a fay. a graceful dance in tempo, with 
a jingling made by (heir bells, with the measure regulated by the tempo 
of vocal music and with the clear tinkle of anklets. 

Still others, their garments a-flutter by reason of their eagerness, intently 
playing the flutes, and setting the people a-laughing by their dark dress, 
recede, bow, and laugh. 

(Enters Saratiftika) 

SARANGiKA . (Looking before her) Here is the king, who has come from the 
emerald seat into the Plantain Arbor—Well, I'll go to him and announce 
the queen's message. (Approaches) Victory, victory to my lord ! The 
queen's message is : *This evening 1 will bring it about that you shall 
lead a new bride around the nuptial fire.* 

JESTER ; Bul Lady ! What means this shower of watcnncloas from a clear sky ? 

KING : Sarangika explain it all in full. 

SARANGtKA : You shall hear. On the fourteenth day. Just past, the queen had 
Bhairavananda make an image of Gauri bejewelled with rubies and set 
it up. And he. the master Magician, was consulted by the queen, after 
she had begun tiie observances for its consecration, with regard to the 
matter of a reward for (Him, as) her preceptor. And he replied : “If you 
absolutely must give a reward then I suggest the following.'* To which 
the queen said, “A.h your Reverence directs." And he continued and 
said : 'There, in the Lata country, is a king named Candasena. He has 
a daughter named Ghanasdramafijarl. She has been pointed out by the 
astrologers as destined to become the consort of an emperor. So the 
king must marry her, in order not only that the preceptor may not fail 
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of his reward, but also that your husband may become an emperor.*' 
Then the queen laughed and said, '"As your Reverence directs." And I 
was sent to make the announcement. And the reward to the preceptor 
has been given. 

JESTER : (Latighing) Here's an instance of that old saw, ''Snake on your head— 
and the doctor away". The wedding is (Set for) today and here, while 
Ghanas^amahjari is in the country of Lata. 

KING : Have you never seen Bhairavananda show his magic power ? 

sArangika. (Continuing her message) The queen has had a sanctuary to 
Camunda built at the foot of the banyan (hat stands in the middle of the 
pleasure-garden. And Bhairavananda is going to meet the queen there. 
And in the hall of state which is there situated and has just been put 
in readiness for it, the wedding is to take place. (So saying, she steps 
about and exit). 

KINO : Man, I have a notion that this is all a blooming job of Bhairavananda. 

jr..sitR. That s a fact. Nobody but the moon—you'd belter believe—can make 
the moonstone statue to ooze or the (Nighf blooming) sephalika to 
blossom profusely. 

(Enters the Magu iurt) 

bHMKAvANANDA . Hcrc is the Camunda idol serving to screen the (fJew) 
entrance which has been opened from (he root of this banyan to the 
subterranean passage. (}le stretches out his hand to it in worship) 
(Saying to Cdmundd. or rather, saying of her) 

A dissolution of the universe is her pleasure-house; the blood of the 
demons is her fiery draught; victorious is Kali as she quaffs it, in 
presence of Kala, from a goblet made of the skull of Paramethin. 
(Enters (The sanctuary) and sits down} Not even yet is Karpuramahjarl 
(To he seen) coming out by the exit from the subterranean passage ! 
(Karpuramanjarl, in pantomime, makes an opening in (he mouth of the 
passage, and enters) 

KARPuRAMANjARi: Reverend Sir, I salute ihee. 

BHAIRAVANANDA . Mayst (hou get a suitable husband. Sit down right here. 

(Karpuramahjart sits down) 

BHAIRAVANANDA : (To himstlf) Not evcn yet does the Queen seem to be 
coming ! 

(Enters the Queen) 

QUEEN : (Stepping about, and looking in front of her) Here is the exalted 
Camunda. (Pays homage to it. Then looking about, she says) 
KaipQramanJarl here ! Well, what docs this mean ? (To Bhairavananda) 

I have this to tell you : I have made ready, before coming to you, all 
things needful for the wedding; but they are in my own apartments of 
the palace. So I will get them and return to you. 

BHAIRAVANANDA : Do SO. my darling. 

(The Queen takes a few steps about the stage, (as if she were) departing) 
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bhajravananda : (To himself, laughing) She's gone to search KarpQra 
mahjari's apartment! (Aloud) Karpdramahjan, my daughter, by way of 
the subterranean passage, not otherwise, and at a quick pace, do you 
go to your own apaitment and stay there.—When the queen comes back, 
you’re to come back. 

(Karpuramahjari does so) 

QUEEN: Here is the prison-room (Enters and looks around—To herself) WeJI, 
I am surprised ! Karpuramahjari here ! It's somebody that looks very 
much like her! (Aloud) Karpuramahjari, my darling, how are you 
feeling ? (Pretends to listen and repeals the imaginary reply) What's 
that you say, that you've just got a headache ? (To herself) Well then, 
I'll go back there (To my own apartments) (Enters and looks to one side 
and another) Hallo, friends, be quick and take the things for the wedding 
and return (With me). (With these words, she steps about) 
(Karpuramahjari enters and sits just as before) 

QUEEN : (Looking before her) KarpQramahjari here ! 

BHAtRAvANANDA: VibhramalekhS. my darling, the things for the wedding have 
been brought ? 

QUEEN : Certainly. But some ornaments which would be suitable for 
Ghanasaramahjari have been forgotten. So I'll go back. 

bhairavAnanda : Very well. 

(The queen acts a Uttie pantomime as if she were making an exit) 

BHAIRAVANANDA ; KarpQramahjari. my daughter, do just as you did before. 

(Exit Karpuramahjari) 

QUEEN : (Pretending in pantomime to enter the prison-room, and seeing 
KarpQramahjari) Well, well, I am nonplussed by the resemblance ! (To 
herself) It's the magic car of the master Magician, which moves about 
through the air or through walls, that brought her here ! (Aloud) Friends, 
take each of you what I told you to take and come along back with me. 
(She enacts a little pantomime as if she had (Come back and entered 
the sanctuary of Camunda and espied her) (KarpQramahjail)) Oh. what 
a resemblance ! 

BHAIRAVANANDA : Sit down, O queen. The king also has just arrived. 

(Then enters the King, with the Jester, and Kurahgikd) 

BHAIRAVANANDA : Place, place for the king ! 

(All sit down in due order) 

KING: She is in embodied form, a paragon of the Dolphin-bannered God; she 
is a transformed bow-staff of the wild mountaineer 'Passion*; she is the 
light of the full moon, abroad by day. 

AND AGAIN 

She is the casket for the nibies of a host of excellences; a jewelled doll. 
Likewise, as she wanders about, she is the flowery beauty of spring. 
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MOREOVER 

If the beauty of this maiden’s form, which is the ensign of her conquest 
of the world, comes—in whatever way—within range of a man*s eyes, 
then there takes up his abode in that man's bewildered heart the 
Dolphin-bannered God, his bow-staff bent almost double with the 
arrows on the string. 

JESTER: (Aside, to the King) You have made (he old saw come true, 'Can't 
trust a boat even when it's touched (he shore.' Now just cork up ! 

QUEEN : (To KurahgikS) Kunuigika, do you arrange the wedding costume for 
the king; and let Sarangika arrange it for Ghanasaramahjorl. 
(Thereupon both busy themselves in pantomime about the wedding of 
the two) 

bhairavAnanda ; We must summon a preceptor. 

QUEEN : Here stands the crest-jewel of all learned Brahmans, my husband'.s 
Preceptor the worthy Kapihjala. So let him .start the sacred fire. 

JESTER : Here I am ready! Say, man, now I'll tie a knot in your upper garment. 
With your hand take the hand of—KarpQramafijari! 

(The queen utters an exclamation of surprise and looks on with a touch 
of despondency) 

bhairavananoa : (Well, 0 King), you have lost your head ! for 
Ghanasaramahjarl is only another name for KarpDraniaAjarl. 

KfNG: (Taking her hand) The prickles that are on the lovely fruits of the gourd- 
melon, and on the rows of leaf-petals that contain the ketaka-bloom, — 
the touch of thee, fair maid, assuredly hath transferred ihe.se to my limbs 
as a thickest mass of bristling down. 

JESTER : Come, man. let thecircumambulations be performed and the parched 
grain be thrown into (he fire. 

(The king acts as if he were doing all this. The hero stands abashed. 
The king, having brought the wedding ceremony to an end, in happy 
mood, saluting all in fitting manner, takes his seat as an Emperor) 

(Behind the stage) 

A baro ; May the wedding feast bring delight to the king ! 

The lovely gourd-melon, the fresh young bread-fruit, the coral trees, the 
stalks of the lotus-blossoms, the bloom of the ketaka besides,—1 fancy 
that thy person must have taken to itself by force the qualities (Of these 
plants, because) overall thy limbs appear such horripilations, lik#upto 
prickles that one could see and touch. 

bhairavananda : Is there anything else (hat you would wish done ? 

KING : Is there anything I could wish better even than this ? For. the queen, 
although she now has a rival in my affections, is not angry; I have 
obtained a maiden who has a face like the full moon'.s orb and who 
awakens my passion to new life; and I have attained to the rank of 
Emperor ! What else could one ask for ? By thy favour I have gained 
all that men think worth having. 
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Yel for this would 1 pray : 

(Words of Bharata) 

May ihe forest-firc o! poverty, which day after day gleams far and wide, 
which brings to naught all the excellences of men of learning, be 
quenched by the rain of the sidelong glances of Fortune ! 

(Thereupon, exeunt omnes) 

(End of the Fourth Act) 
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APABHRAM^A LITERATURE: A HISTORICAL SURVEY 

H.C. BHAYANI 

In glaring contrast with Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, Apabhram^a literature 
in so far as it is available, has an overwhelmingly Jaina character. Buddhist, 
Brahmanical (known indirectly and through references and sparse citations) 
and non-sectarian contributions seem to have been dwarfed by the rich and 
varied Jaina contribution. The Jainas can claim Apabhramsa as their special 
domain. This, of course, is a transitional picture, as the activity of unearthing 
and bringing to light Apabhramsa texts is hardly fifty years old and so far 
it has never been undertaken with any vigour. 

Aside from its predominantly religious tone, another outstanding trail 
of the discovered Apabhramsa literature is its almost exclusively poetic 
character. Bhimaha and Dandin did know of some Apabhramsa prose tales, 
but no prose work even of a modest length is preserved to us, and this creates 
grave doubts about any vigorous prose tradition in that literature. 

APABHRAMSA LANGUAGE 

Literary Apabhrarnsa, like the literary Prakrits, was considerably 
'artificiar. It was a special language, which, though strongly dominated by 
Sanskrit and maintaining features of the * Prakrit' stage in its phonology, 
attempted to a limited degree to adapt its morphology and expressions (and, 
to a slight extent, its lexicon) to the constantly changing spoken idioms of 
the period. This fact of being continuously open to reinforcement through an 
undercurrent of living speech forms, slowly worked for undermining the 
rigidity that Apabhramsa had attained as a highly standardized literary 
language, fostered in the linguistic surrounding of centuries-old aristocratic 
and stylized traditions. 

The circumstances surrounding the origin of Apabhramsa language and 
literature are very much shrouded m obscurity. The best part of the early 
literature is all lost. We have no means to trace the course of Apabhramsa 
evolution from its beginnings. The literary types and metrical forms, of great 
originality and vigour, remain quite unexplained as to their genesis. 

BEGINNINGS AND THE MAIN TYPES 

On the showing of literary and inscriptional records, Apabhramsa 
enjoyed already in the seventh century a.d. an independent literary status. It 
was worthy of being mentioned along with Sanskrit and Prakrit. The earliest 
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Apabhranisa work preserved to us, however, does not go much further than 
(he ninth century a.d.. though stray citations from a near dozen earlier 
Apabhramsa poets, including some epic-writers, testfy that the literary 
activity in Apabhrams^ during the few preceding centuries too was in full 
swing. This is also presumed by the well developed form, style and diction 
of the earliest available specimens. From the theoretical treatment in two pre¬ 
tenth century prosodists, Virahanka and Svayambhu. we gather that 
Apabhramsa had evolved at least two distinct new poetic types, viz., the 
sandhihandha, and the rasabandha^ besides a host of rhymed moraic metres 
unknown to earlier literatures. 

THE SANOHI KAVYA 

Of these, the sandhi-handha was the most favourite form of composi¬ 
tion. It is found employed for a w ide range of narrative theme.s. The puranic 
epic, the biography, the religious narrative—single or the whole cycle of 
them—all could be handled with equal aptness and facility in this form. The 
earliest extant sandhi’kd\ya is not later than ninth century ad. But this had 
a respectable long tradition behind. Several earlier poets like Bhadra (or 
Dantibhadra) and Caturmukha are known from literary allusions to have 
attempted befoic Svayambhu to work on the themes of Rdniclyana and 
Harivamsa and among them Caturmukha. highly respected by all the 
succeeding centuries of Apabhramsa literary* tradition, possibly a non-Jain, 
was known to be the pioneer in treating tho.se themes in the sandhi-forw. 
Bhoja followed by Hcmacandru especially .selects the name of Caturmukha's 
Ahdhimathana for citing as an illustration of the Apabhramsa sandhi-handha. 

SVAYAMBHUDEVA 

But since none of these early works are traceable, Svayambhu’s epics 
(between the seventh and tenth century a.d) serve us as the first source of 
information on the sandhi’fom. Kaviraja Svayambhudeva, Caturmukha and 
Puspadanta make up the three greatest names in the field of Apabhramsa 
letters and one may be even tempted to assign the first place to Svayambhu. 
Poetry was in his family tradition. His literary activity was carried on 
probably in the Vidarbha and Karnataka regions under the patronage of 
different pious Jaina laymen. He himself appears to be a follower of Yapaniya 
Jaina seect, flourishing at the time in those areas. 

Only three of his works are preserved to us : two puranic epics viz. the 
Paumacariya and the Ritthanemicariya and a manual of Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa metres called Svayambhuchandas. 

THE PAUMACARIYA 

The Paumacariya, (Sk. Padmacarita alternatively) called RSmdyana- 
purdna continues the Sanskrit and Prakrit literary traditions of composing 
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epics on the Ufe-story of Padma i.e. Rama. The iaina versions of the famous 
narrative show wide and important variations from the Brahmanical version 
(represented by the Ramayana of Valmiki), which they pre-suppose and 
imitate. Svayambhu's work has the extent of a Purana. its five books. (kSri^a) 
called respectively Vijjahara (Sk. Vidyadhara), Ujjha (Sk. Ayodhya), 
Sundara. Jujjha (Sk. Yuddha) and Uttara contain a total of ninety cantos 
isandhijy each of which is further divided into twelve to twenty smaller well- 
defined units, resembling verse-paragraphs (kadavakas}. 1\\\% kadavaka was 
peculiar to Apabbramsa and early New Indo-Aryan poetry and was eminently 
suitable for shaping narrative themes. The main body of the kadavaka, 
consisting normally of eight rhymed distiches in some morale metres, 
develops the topic and the concluding piece is a short metre, uniform for the 
whole canto, rounds it off or in addition, hints at the succeeding one. Such 
a structure aided by run-on distiches and flexible metres, affords very good 
scope for narrative and episodical treatment, in contrast to the sarfta unit of 
the Sanskrit mahakavya with its series of self-contained, exquisitely rounded 
off. semi-independent stanza.s. Besides, the Apabhramsa.r^rrvd/?/ possessed the 
great quality of being recited or sung before an audience in pleasant melodies, 
with rhythmic and lyrical effects. 

Of the ninety cantos of the Paumacariya the last eight were the work 
of Svayambhu's rather self<onscious son Tribhuvana, as the former for some 
unknown reason had left the epic incomplete. To Tribhuvana goes also the 
credit of completing his father's second woik. the Ritiharjcmicariya and 
composing independently a poem called Pancamicariya (Sk. 
Pancamivaritaj —to us. a mere name. 

Svayambhu was quite honest in acknowledging his debt to his 
predecessors. For the structure of his epic he thanks the great poet 
Caturmukha, and for the subject matter and the poetic treatment of the 
Pau/nacariya he admits obligations to Ravisena, whose Padmacarita alias 
Padmapurana (A. D. 677-78) in Sanskrit he closely follows. The Paumacariya 
can aptly be described as a free and compressed Apal^u^msa recast-cum- 
adaptation of the Padmacarita^ and yet there is ample evidence of 
Svayambhu's originality and poetic powers of a high order. 

As a rule he holds to the thread of the narrative as found with Ravisena. 
which otherwise too, being fixed by tradition even in it.s minor details, 
permitted little invention or artistic designing and variation, in so far as its 
subject matter was concerned and no poet of the period would even conceive 
of any departure from the sacred tradition. Regarding only the stylistic 
embellishments, descriptions and depiction of sentiment the poet enjoyed a 
measure of freedom and he could expatiate on particular incidents he took 
fancy for. 

These limitations, notwithstaivling. Svayambhu displays a keen artistic 
sense and prunes, rehandles or altogether pans company with his model to 
allow enough scope to his poetic fancy. The vivid, racy and sensuous 
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description of water sports in a fascinating setting of vernal scenery 
(Canto !) has been always recognised as a classic. Various battle scenes, 
some incidents of tense moments in the Anjana episode (Cantos 17-19), 
penetrative sadness enveloping the telling scene of Rdvana's cremation 
(Canto 77} are a few of highly inspired passages, wherein Svayambhu's poetic 
genuius is seen to find an unhampered expression. 


THE RITTHANEMICARIYA 

SvayambhQ's second voluminous epic, viz. Riifha/^emicariya (Sk. 
Ariftanemicarita) also called HarivamSapurdna deals with the favourite 
subject of the life-story of the twenty-secoQnd Tirthahkara Aristanemi along 
with the narrative of Krsna and the Pandavas in its Jaina version. Barring a 
few extracts, the work is still unpublished. Its one hundred and twelve cantos 
(said to contain 1,937 kadavakas and about 18,000 units of thirty-two 
syllables) are distributed over four books: Jayava (Sk. Yadava), Kuru. Jujjha 
(Sk. Yuddka) and Uttara. Here too Svayambhu had several precedents. 
Vimala SQri and Vidagdha in Prakrit, Jinasena (r. 783-784 a d.) in Sanskrit 
and Bhadra (or Dantibhadra, Bhadrasva?), Govinda and Caturmukha in 
Apabhramsa appear to have written epics on the subject of Harivarn^a before 
the ninth century. The portion of the Riithanemicariya after the ninety-ninth 
sandhi was written by Svayambu's son Tribhuvana and further, a few 
interpolations were made in the sixteenth century by an Apabhramsa poet 
Yas^kirti Bhattaraka of Gopacala (modem Gwalior). 

Of the several epics in the sandhhlom written after Svayambhu on the 
same (wo subjects, particulars about a few are given below : 


Author Work Date 

Dhavala HarivaniSa-puranas Not later than 

10th cent. 

Y asahkirti Pdndti-purdna 1523 

Bhattarka 

Pandit Raidhu (1) Balabhadra-purSna 15th cent. 

(2) Nemindthacarita 


Remarks 
Contains 122 
Cantos 
Contains 34 
Cantos 
A Rama-epic 
in II cantos 


Simhasena 

Srutakirti HarivamSa-purdtw 1551 Contains 40 

Cantos 

The works testify to the living tradition and popularity of these themes 
even some seven centuries after Svayambhu. 


PUSPADANTA 

From the works of Puspadanta alias Mammaiya (c. 957-972 a.d.) 
we come to know of two other subject-types treated in the sandhi^fom. 
Puspadanta was bom of Brahman a parents that were latpr converted to 
Digambara Jainism. He composed his three Apabhram^ poems under 
the patronage of Bharata and his son Nanna who were successive ministers 
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to the RasuakQia kings Kr^na 111 (a. d. 939-968) and Khottigadeva (a. d. 
968-9) ruling at Manyakheta (modem Malkhed in the Andhra Pradesh). 
Svayambhu and his predecessors exploited the popular narratives of RSma 
and Krsna-cum-Panddvas, while Puspadanta*s poetic genius turned towards 
other and vaster regions of Jaina mythology. According to it. there flourished 
in past sixty three dignitaries (^alaka-purusas), who include twenty-four 
prophets (Tirthaiikaras). twelve universal monarchs(cakrin), nine Vasudevas 
(heroes enjoying half the status of a cakrin), nine Baladevas (brothers 
corresponding to Vasudevas), and nine Prati-Vasudevas (opponents of 
Vasudevas). Laksmana, Padma (or R^a) and Havana constitute the eighth 
and Krsna, Balabhadra and Jar^andha. the ninth trio of the group of 
Vasudevas. Baladevas and Prati-Vasudevas. The works giving an account of 
these sixty three great men are known as Mahapurana or Tri^a^timahdpuru^a 
(or Saldkdpuru^a carita) (Lives of Sixty-three Great Men). The earlier portion 
dealing with the life of Rsabha, the first prophet and Bharata. the first 
universal monarch, is coiled Adipurdna» while the later portion containing the 
narratives of the rest of the great men is called Uttarapurdna. 

THE MAHAPURANA 

Before Puspadanta the subject was already treated in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. He was possibly the first to write an epic on this in Apabhrarsa. Of 
the 102 cantos of his masnum opus named Mahdpurdna or 
Ti:fatthimahdpurusafturtdlarnkdra (Sk. Tri^a^fimahdpurufagundlamkdra), the 
first thirty-seven make up to Adipurana, and the remaining the Uttarapurdruz. 
For the narrative Puspadanta follows the Trisasulaksanomahdpurana samgraha 
(completed in a. o. 898) of Jinasena and Gunabhadra in Sanskrit, besides the 
lost work of Kavi Paramesthin. Here too the whole frame of the narrative with 
all its incidents and details was rigidly fixed by tradition and the poet had 
to depend on the resources of his descriptive and stylistic abilities and Sfislraic 
learning for investing his theme with a literary status. This was one of the 
reasons why the Jaina poets in spite of the puranic character of their themes, 
were compelled to follow in their treatment the great tradition of the ornate 
Sanskrit epics and to lavish all the wealth of elaborate riietoric and erudite 
learning on the thin frame of the narrative. Svayambhu expressly tells us in 
his Ritthanemicariya that he had laid under contribution India for grammar, 
Bharata for flavour (rasa), Vydsa for bulk, Pingala for prosody. Bhamaha and 
Dandin for rhetorics. Bana for rich and s<morous diction, Sriharlsa for 
maturity of style and Caiurmukha for the special metrical structure. 
Compared with Svayambhu, Puspadanta draws, more upon the subtleties of 
rhetoric, abundance of metrical varieties and the treasures of traditional 
learning. Greater prosodic variation and the Icmger kadavaka and sandhi 
indicate a further elaboration of sandhi-bandha as found with Puspadanta. 
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Some portions of the cantos 4«12,17,46«52 and a few others from the 
Mahapurdna can be cited as the choicest flowers of Puspadanta's poetic 
genius, cantos 69 to 79 recount in brief the Ramayana, cantos 81 to 92 narrate 
the Jaina Hariyam^a while the end portion deals with the lives of Parsva and 
Mahavira, respectively the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Tirthahkaras of the 
Jainas. 


THE CARITA KAVYA 

The other two poems of Puspadanta, viz., the Nayakumaracariya (Sk. 
Naftakumaravariia) and the Jattaharacariya (Sk. Yasodharacarita) reveal 
that aside from the vast puranic themes the sandhi form was employed also 
for the biographical narratives of famous persons of Jaina mythology, 
legendary or traditional history. In its range and treatment the carita-kdvya 

I * 

or kuihQ-kQyya reminds one of the Sanskrit sarf>a-handha-kdvyo, though the 
Apabhramsa counterpart tends to have a shorter extent. In this case too 
Puspadania had before him several earlier models. From a stray reference or 
two we know the names of at least two such poems—the Suddhayucariya 
of Svayambhu ajid the Fahcamlcariya of his son, Tribhuvann. 

The Nayakumdracuriya narrates in nine cantos adventures of the hero 
N^gakumara (one of the twenty-four Kamadevas —'Cupids' of the Jaina 
mythology) and his two powerful lieutenants, Vyala and Mahavyala with the 
object of illustrating the fruits of observing the fast on Sripam ami {iUn fifth 
of Phalguna). 

Similarly the object of Puspadanta's third work, viz. Jasaharacariya 
(Sk. Yasodharacarita) is to illustrate the evil fruits of the sin of taking life 
through narrating in four ciuitos, the story of king Yasodhara of Ujjayini. 
Numerous works on these very subjects in Prakrit, Sanskrit. Apabhramsa and 
modem Indian languages before and after Puspadanta te.slify to the great 
popularity of the pan a^kathas with the Jainas. 

Puspadanta’s mastery of the poetic craft, his matchless command of 
Apabhramsa language and his impressive erudition would entitle him to an 
honourable place among the great poets of classical India. At one place he 
has most aptly indicated his ideal of great poetry. It is to be resplendent with 
the figures of sound and sense, to have a delicate diction, harbour many 
sentiments and 'flavours’, flow evenly with excellent sense, display 
numerous arts and sciences, illustrate the wealth of grammar and metres and 
be inspired by the sacred canon. The best of Apabhrarnsa literature appears 
to have attempted to realize this poetic ideal but probably none succeeded 
as much as Puspadanta. 

THE CARITA-KAVYA AFTER PUSPADANTA 

After Puspadanta, we get numerous carita-kSvyas in the sandhi form, 
but most of them are known so far from manucripts. Of the few published. 
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the Bhavaisattakaha of Dhanapala (probably before the 12th century a.d.) is 
the most important. This poem loo is a parva^katha in twenty-two cantos. 
It recounts in a relatively simple style the romantic story of Bhavisyadatta 
to illustrate the fruits of observing a fast on srutapahcami or jnanapancaml 
which falls on the fifth of Ksnika. The story tells us of a merchants son 
Bhavisyadatta, who, along with his mother, was discarded for no reason by 
his father, who then married another wife. When grown up, once he went on 
a voyage in the company of his younger step-brother, who befrauded and 
deserted him twice over on a lonely island. But ultimately, thanks to his 
molher*s observing the fast of irutapancami, all his woes and difficulties 
came to an end, he rose to the crest of fortune and for helping the king defeat 
an aggressor was rewarded with a share in the kingdom. Having died he 
underwent a few more births and eventually in his fourth birth he attained 
omiscience by vinuc of having ob.scrved the Srutapancaml fast. 

Dhanapala's BhavisattakahdhzA at least two models before: Tribhuvana's 
Panvamlcariya in Apabhramsa and Mahesvara's NanapancamlkahQ in 
Prakrit. After Dhanapala wc have Sridhara's Apabhramsa poem 
Bhavisayattacariya (Sk. Bhavisyadattacarita) in six cantos, completed in 
A. D 1174 and still unpublished. 

The Karakatufucariya of Kanakamara trcat.s in ten cantos the life story 
of a Pratyeka Buddha (self-enlightened saint). The story of Karakandu figures 
also in the Buddhist literature. 

Paumosirkuriya (Ski. Padmasricarita) of Dhahila (before the I2lh 
century a.o.) illustrates in four cantos the evil fruits of deceitful acts by 
narrating the story of Padmasri in successive births. 

The great bulk, however, of the carita-kavyas of the sandi-handha 
variety has not yet appeared in print. The works narrate the biography either 
of some Tinhankaras or of some notable figures of Jaina mythology or history 
to illustrate some point of Jaina belief, religious practice or pious conduct. 

THE KATHAKOSA TYPE 

The sandhi-iom serves yet another class of subjects, viz., the one 
characterized by a chain of narratives woven round some particular body of 
religious or ethical beliefs, dogmas or practices. The Sayata-vihivihana- 
kavya (Sk. Sakala-vidhi^vidhdna-kavya) of Nayanandi (a. d. 1044 in two parts 
respectively of cantos 56 and 58, and the Kahako^a (Sk. Kathako^a) of 
Sileandra (1 ith century a.d.) in 53 cantos narrate stories associated with the 
verses of the Bhagavall ArSdhand, the well-known pro-canonical Digambara 
work in Jaina Sauraseni, dealing with monachism. Nayanandi and Sricandra 
appear to have based their works on similar previous KathSko^as in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit connected with the Arddhand. 
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Here are also to be included the Damsana^kahS-rayana-kosa (Sk. 
DartanQ-kathd-ratna-kosQ) of Sricandra (a. o. 1064) in 21 cantos, the 
DhammaparJkkha (Sk. Dharmaparik^a) of Harisena (A. D. 988) in 11 cantos, 
the Cakkammovaesa (Sk. Satkarmopade^a) of Amarakirti (A. D. 1191) in 14 
cantos, and possibly the Faramitthipayasasara (Sk. Paramesthipraka^asara) 
of Srutakirti (a. d. 1497) in 7 cantos, all of which so far remain to be published. 

Of these the Dhammapurikkha is specially interesting on account of its 
remarkable subject-matter. It tells us how Manovega converts hiS friend 
Pavanavega to Jainism by effectively demonstrating the absurdity of the 
stories of the BrShminical Puranas. Quite an effective technique is employed 
for the purpose. Manovega narrates in the presence of Pavanavega all sorts 
of incredible and fantastic stories about himself before an assembly of the 
Br^manas, and when they refuse to believe him, he justifies himself by 
quoting equally absurd incidents from the great epics and PurSnas. Harisena's 
work was based on a Prakrit original and was succeeded by several similar 
compositions in Sanskrit and other languages. Haribhadra’s Dhurtakhydna 
(8th century a. d.) in Prakrit, having a similar purpose and motif was the 
earliest finished work of this type, though an unrefined version was known 
even earlier to Haribhadra. 

The foregoujg brief survey would suffice to give an idea of the 
importance and richness of the sandhi-bandha in Apabhrarnsa literature. 

THE RASA-BANDHA 

The second important genre in Apabhrarnsa literature was (he rasa- 
handha. which enjoyed the same vogue as the sandhi bandha. It was probably 
a sort of lyrical composition of moderate length (reminding us of the Sanskrit 
khanda-kavya). In one of its forms it employed one traditionally fixed metre 
for the general body of the poem and a variety of choice metres for (he 
purpose of variation. 

In the face of its popularity as can be gathered from definitions and 
extolling reference of the earliest Prakrit prosodists (Svayarnl^Q proclaims 
it as a veritable elixir to the gatherings of the dilettante), it is very strange 
that not a single name of any of these early rasakas, let alone their actual 
specimens or excerpts, is handed down to us. And for the later times too, we 
have very little to relieve our ignoraiKe about this important class of 
Apabhrarnsa poems. It seems that there were even some Prakrit and Sanskrit 
rasakas. But none has come to light so far. Having undergone continuous and 
basic transformation the rasaka persisted in some of the New Indo-Aryan 
literatures down to the end of the nineteenth century (and as rasas, it is even 
currently a popular poetic fonn of compositiem). There are hundreds of rasas 
in early Gujarati and Rajasthani, most of the preserved ones being works of 
the Jaina authors. But for Apabhram^ all we have got is a tenth century 
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reference to one AmbSdevaya-rasa a twelfth century reference to one 
Manikya-prastarika^pratibaddhO’rasa^ a unique thirteenth century poem, 
SandeSa-rSsaka from the pen of a Muslim author, and one small didactic 
iaina rdsa of the twelfth century devoid of any literary significance. 

The SandeSa-rHsaka of Abdul Rahman, is a charming dUta-kOvya of 223 
stanzas distributed over three prakramas or sections. But this division rests 
entirely on the development of the theme. After the prefatory section, we are 
introduced in the section to a yirahiriVs chance meeting with a traveller, 
through whom she sends a message to her husband who has failed to return 
from abroad at the promised date. In spile of the overworked theme of love- 
in-separation, the poet has succeeded in imparting to it some genuine 
freshness and a very facile handling of diction and metre gets the lion's share 
of this credit. In using one metre for the general framb and more than twenty 
popular metres for variation, the SandeSa-rdsaka supplies us a typical and 
the only preserved example of a genuine rasa-bandha. That it is from the pen 
of a Muslim poet further adds to its uniqueness. 

The Upadeia rasayana-rdsa of Jinadatta Sun (a. d. 1076-1155) is a 
sermon in eighty verses praising the genuine spiritual guide and religious 
practices and denouncing the spurious ones. It is not a real representative of 
a rasaka poem, but a late specimen of a popular literary type pressed in the 
service of religion. In fact, a.s it is straight away composed in one single metre 
without any structural arrangement of parts that usually characterize the 
rasaka form, it could as well go under the next section. 

THE UNSTRUCTURED TYPES 

Besides the above two types with a definite structure which required 
the literary subject-matter to be moulded and organized in a particluar form, 
Apabhramsa also used the 'unstructured* verse form, for long and short 
themes. 


THE CARITA-KAVYA 

For the epic narrative, the sandhi-bandha was not obligatory, as can be 
seen from a preserved instance or two of extensive narrative poems using only 
one metre continuously from start to finish. This practice is known from 
E’rakrit literature, Gaudavaho being a typical example. Haribhadra*s 
Neminahacariya (Sk. Neminathacaritah finished in a. o. \ 150 has an extent 
of 8032 units of thirty-two syllables (and is throughout composed in a mixed 
type of metre called radda which consists of two units : a five-lined unit in 
the intricate mdtra (metre) with a four-lined unit in the dohd metre tacked 
on to it. This type does not appear to have any formal divisions. One Govinda 
preceded Hahbhadra by at least three centuries. From citations in the 
Svayambhucchandas of SvayambhQ and from other sources Govinda appears 
to have an epic on the life of Neminatha, in different varieties of the raddd 
metre. 
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Haribhadru's epic, as its title indicates, narrates the life of Nemindtha, 
along with the famous story-cycle of the Jaina Harivar^a. Like his 
predecessors, Svayarnbhu and Puspadania and numerous others. Haribhadra 
has an ornate style, revealing a deep influence of the standardized 
conventions of the Sanskrit ornate kavya in its later form. 

RbLIGlOUS DlDACTIC AND MYSTICAL WORKS 

Though Apabhram^ was very rich in narrative (and probably.Hyrical) 
poetry it does not mean that it was quite so lacking in other poetic varieties. 
Besides some minor works of u religious-didactic character, there are a few 
works of mystical spirit and contents which testify to the cultivation of 
spiritual poetry in Apabhrumsa. 

Of these the Puramdppapaydsa (Sk. Paramatmaprakaia) and 
Yof^asSra of Yogindudeva (Ap. Joindu) are the most important. The 
Paramappapaydsa is divided into two sections. The first section gives in 123 
dohas a free rambling exposition of three types of selves- the external self, 
the internal self and the supreme self. The second section of 214 stanza.s, 
mostly in the dohd metre, deals with the topics of liberation and the means 
thereto. Yogindudeva preaches to the mystic aspirant (KogO the supreme 
importance of self realization which can be achieved by renouncing sensual 
pleasures, by adhering to the inner spirit rather than the mere external shell 
of religion, by purifying the mind, by meditating on the true nature of the 
self. 

His Yoga^dru in 108 stanzas mostly doh<is. purports to awaken and 
enlighten souls disgusted with wandering in the rounds of births and aspiring 
for liberation. In form, style and contents it has a family-likeness with the 
previous collection. 

The same remark applies to the Doha-pahuda (Sk. Doha prdbhrta) of 
Ramusimha (possibly before the 12ih century) which in 212 stanzas stresses 
the same mystic-moral outlook that distinguishes the spirit from the body and 
regards realization of the identity of the individual spirit and the susperspirit 
as the sumntum honum of the spiritual aspirant. 

These three works reveal a stock of ideas, terms and symbolisms that 
is commonly shared by them with Brahmanical and Buddhistic works of 
mysticism. Together they make as a noteworthy Jadna contribution to Indian 
mystical literature. 

Buddhists too, like the Jainas, had some of their mystical works in 
Apabhramsa. Their authors were siddhas of the Tantric sects of Vajray^a 
and Sahajayana deriving from MahayUna Buddhism. Of these the Doha^kosas 
of Kanha and Saraha (possibly c. lOlh century) are more important. 
Opposition to ritualism and form, importance of the guru, inner purity, 
attainment of SUnyatd as the highest goal—these are the favourite subjects 
of the Dohd-ko^as, treated in a direct and penetrating diction of colloquial 
force. As rare works of Buddhist Apabhramsa literature and more as the root- 
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sources of the spirit, language and mode of expression so familiar to us from 
the literature of mediaeval saints, these mystical works are invaluable. 

Of the minor religious diadaclic works we may mention a few. The 
Savaya-dhamma-dohd (Sk. Sravaka-dharma-doha) alias Navakara- 
Srdvakdcdra of Laksmidhara (before 16th century A.D.). which occupies itself 
with explaining in a popular way the religious duties of a Jaina hou$c*holder: 
the Sunijamamanjar} of Mohesvara (possibly 13th century a.d.) a small poem 
in 35 doha verses on self-restraint; the Car carl and Kala-svartlpa-kulaka of 
Jinadaita SQri (a. d. 1076-1152); and various devotional hymns like the 
Satyapuramandaua MahQvlrotsGha of Dhanupala (11th century A.D.), the 
Jayatihuyana of Abhayadeva (llth century a.d) etc. 

MISCELLANKOUS WORKS AND LATER TENDENCIES 

Besides independent works, small and large sections in Apabhramsa 
occur in numerous Jaina Prakrit and Sanskrit wotks and commentarial 
literature. Their number is for from negligible. To cite only a few such works : 

Svayamhhui'ckanda of SvayarnbhO (before lOth cent. a. d.) 
Sarusvatikiinthahharana of Bhoja (1 Ith cent. a. d.) 

Rsahhacurita of VardhSmana (a. d. 1109) 

SdntittQthacanta of Dcvacandra (a. d 1109) 

Siddhahem of Hemacandra (12th cent. a. d.) 

Kumdrpdlacarita of Hemacandra (12th cent a. d) 

Chandonusdsana of Hemacandra (12th cent. a.d.) 

VpadeSamdld dau^hQttivrtti of Ratnaprabha (a. d. 1182) 
KumdropdlapratilxHlha of Somaprabha (A. D. 1185) 
Sanjamanianjarivrtti of Hemahansa-sisya (before 15ih cent a.d.) 

THE SANDHI 

In the thirteenth century a new formAype for short poems is developed. 
The.se sandhi poems (to be clearly distinguished from the sand/ii-handha 
treated earlier) have some religious-didactic or narrative topic mostly from 
the A^ama or earlier Dharmakathd literature as their subject, which they 
develop in a number of kadavakas. The Antarafiga-sandhi of Ratnaprabha 
(13ih century A d.), Bhavand-sandhi of Jayadeva Gani, 
Mayanarehd’Sandhi (a. o. 1241) and several other Sandhis of Jinaprabha 
(13th century a.d.) may be named as the typical instances. 

The language of many of the Apabhrantsa works after the 13th century 
reveal an ever-increasing influence of the contemporary speech-forms, some 
of which were already being employed for literary purposes, though, to start 
with, these new literatures were but further extensions of the Apabhramsa 
literary types and trends. This influence of the spoken idiom is felt even in 
some of the illustrative verses cited in the ApabhrarnSa section of 
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Hemacandra's grammar, and conversely, the Apabhramsa tradition in fonn, 
style and diction ccmiinues in literature with diminishing vigour up to the 15th 
century or in some cases, even later. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

From the preceding broad survey it would be seen clearly that 
Apabhramsa can boast of a considerably rich and varied literature. Most of 
the known Apabhrarnsa authors were Jainas and the lion's share goes to the 
Digambara Jainas. The high artistic traditions of the classical Sanskrit poetry 
were ably and creditably maintained by the Apabhramsa poets, their 
inescapble didacticism notwithstanding. Of course in accord with the 
atmosphere and spirit of their times poetic expression had become further 
elaborate, pedantic and fond of display. But it carmot be denied that 
Svayambhu, Puspadanta (and possibly Caturmukha) had a stature equalling 
chat of any famous authors of the Sanskrit mahSkavya. Their works have a 
classical eminence. The mystic verses of Yogindu, Kanha and Saraha too with 
their direct and penetrating spiritual note, as also the lyrical appeal of the 
SandeSa-rasaka assure them of a venerable place in Ancient Indian literature. 



SVAYAMBHU: PAUMACARIU 

(c. 8th century a. d.) 

Paumacariu of SvayambhQ is an epic having for Us subject-malter ihe RAma legend and the 
Bharata episode. The Paumacariu has ninety cantos of which (he last eight were completed 
by SvayambhQ's son Tribhuvana. as (he fonner had lett (he epic incomplete for reasons not 
ye( discovered. 


PART-JI 

TWENTY-SECOND SANDHI 

Having arrived at home with his wife, on the eighth day of 
Rama the son of Kausalya, arranged for ablutions to the God Jina. 

1 . 

King Da^atha, invincible in thousands of battles with gods, also 
arranged for a ceremonial bath of the image of Cod Jina, 

2 . 

And dispatched the sanctified water to his queens. 

3. 

But his emissary the chamberlain did not reach Queen Suprabha. 
When (he king who was transported by Joy, went to see her, 

4. 

He was surprised to fmd her depressed and desired to know why her 
body had turned colourless like a long painted wall? 

5. 

Bowing to the king, the queen replied, '*What use is there in telling 
the story? 

6 . 

O lord, had I been as dear to you as life, at least as dear as those other 
queens, why should I not have received (he scented water." 

7. 

At this moment the chamberiain approached them, his face like the 
full moon in autumn. He had lost his teeth, and 
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8 . 

He held a staff in his hand. He was unable to gaze directly at the king, 
and his voice faltered. 

9. 

King Dasaratha admonished the chamberlain, saying, *'0 chamber* 
lain, why have you delayed? Because of your tardiness queen 
Suprabha could not receive the sanctifled water with ail the other 
queens.’* 


II 

1 . 

The chamberlain bowed low and said. **0 lord, my days are gone, 
my youth is falling away.'* 

2 . 

'*0]d age is advancing, cancelling out the first stage of life, climbing 
over my head like an unchaste woman. 

3. 

My movement is restricted, the ligaments of my joints are worn out, 
my ears have lost the capacity to hear, my eyes have lost their vision; 

4. 

My head wavers, my tongue falters in my mouth, my teeth arc gone 
and the enchantment of my body has disappeared; 

5. 

My blood is drying up, only the skin remains. 1 feel as if I have 
undergone a new birth. 

6 . 

My feet do not carry me quickly like the current of a mountain river. 
How, O king, could I have managed to deliver the scented water on 
time?” 

7. 

Hearing these words of the chamberlain the king reflected deeply and 
felt very depressed. 

8 . 

**Truly this life is very inconsistent. Whai prospect of happiness does 
it hold? Therefore one should make efforts to achieve liberation from 
worldly bonds.” He felt. 
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9. 

Happiness is |»ecious, like a drop of honey* while suffering is as 
extensive as Mount Meru, so such a work is to be performed which 
is not subject to the vagaries of old age and remains immortal. 

Ill 

1 . 

One day I shall also arrive at a state similar to that of the chamberlain. 

2 . 

Who am I? Whose earth is this? Whose wealth is this ? A throne, 
a parasol and everything else is impermanent. 

3. 

Fie upon youth and fie up<m life. This world has no substance and 
affluence leads to unhappiness. 

4. 

Sensual pleasures are like poison, relations are strong fetters, house¬ 
wives are the source of humiliation. 

5. 

Sons are enemies, they apprc^riate what has been earned. Attendants 
are of little use in old age and at the moment of death. 

6 . 

Man's life is unsubstantial like air. The body is like a blade of grass 
which perishes within a moment, wealth is like a bow which turns 
crooked even when accompanied by virtue. 

7. 

The daughter has a bad heart and the mother is nothing but a deceiver. 
The brothers are called bhdga as they divide everything into halves. 

8 . 

Whatever I have, I shall entrust to Rdghava and I shall practise 
penance, decided King Dasaratha. 


At this time there arrived in the kingdom an order of monks. 
Steadfast, like an insurmountable mountain opposing the breeze of 
heterodox doctrine. 

2 . 

They bestirred the love of god in those who feared the snares of the 
world. 
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4. 

As the Garuda neutralises the poison of serpents, so the monks 
neutralise the poison of sensual pleasures, ascending the ladder to 
liberation through calmness and control over passion, embracing a 
beautiful maiden in the fonn of splendid penance. They resembled 
the sun capable of drying up the filthy water of the kali age. 

6 . 

The leader of the order was a monk named Satyabhuti whose 
knowledge of the world was as deep as the ocean. 

7. 

He ruled the country of Magadha.T>isgusted with worldly pleasures, 
he was free from attachment towards his son and his wife. 

8 . 

In firmness he was like a Mandara mountain, a dwelling place of the 
gods and in depth, like an ocean. 

9. 

The leader of the Or^;.r Bhattaraka Satyabhuti arrived at the city of 
Ayodh)") as if to give a call to Dasaratha to proceed to the city of 
Liberation. 


V 

1 . 

At this time Bhamandala approached the city of Rathanupuracakravala. 

2 . 

He had abandoned his array of troops and was seated like a sage lost 
in meditation. 

3. 

He was suffering the pangs of his separation from Vaidehi, the ten 
states of kama could be noticed. 

4. 

He had no desire to have vidyadhara maidens neither did he like food 
nor drink. 

5. 

Neither did he like wet garments nor sandalwood paste, nor the lotus- 
beds; numerous physicians visited him and went away. 

6 . 

He was suffering unbearable pain and could not. be cured by any 
medical means. 
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7. 

He heaved long sighs and was as exhausted as a lion. 

8 . 

Having come to a decision at last he left the place accompanied by 
his army. 

9. 

As soon as he reached the city of Vidagdhanagara, he recollected that 
in his previous birth he had reigned over that city. 

VI 

1 . 

Whereupon he lost consciousness. When he came to his senses he 
recollected all his earlier births. 

2 , 

And told his father respectfully, **Father. formerly I was a ruler, 
Kundalamandita by name. 

3. 

I was an unyielding, haughty ruler. There was also a Brahmana 
teacher. Kubera by name. 

4. 

That king having kidnapped Citrotsava, the daughter of king 
Candradhvaja, was living in a grass hut. 

5. 

I seized his wife. After his death he was reborn as a god. 

6 . 

After my death 1 loo was reborn in Videha. From there 1 was reborn 
as the twin brother of Sita. 

7. 

1 was thrown into a forest but I was not hurt even by a thorn and you 
entrusted me to the care of Puspavati with respect. 

8 . 

That I grew up in your house is known by all. Janaka is my father, 
Videhi my mother and Sita my sister.** 

vn 

I. 

Having thus narrated the whole story, Bhamandala went to pay 
obeisance to that region. 
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2 . 

There lived a great &age Satyabhuti. Here the great ablution ceremony 
of Tlrthaiikara was Caking place with great pomp. 

3. 

It was renunciation time for king Dasaratha; it was a time of 
merriment for Sita, Rama and Laksmana. 

4. 

It was a place where Satrughna and Bharata both met each other and 
where Bhaniandala appeared in the company of his father. 

5. 

Here he paid homage to Jina, who has risen to liberation; then went 
around the Order of monks in order of importance. 

6 . 

Conversing with them. He then told Satnjghna, Bharata. Rilma and 
Laksmana. 

7. 

How he was related to Sita as her brother and that he was a guilty 
brother-in-law of Rama. 

8 . 

Listening to the excellent religion the fortunate vidyadhara accepted 
penance. 

9. 

The next day. Dasaratha entrusted the kingdom to Rama. As soon 
as Kaikeyi heard of this, she was greatly agitated like the earth which 
is inflamed in summer. 


VUI 

Hearing about the initiation ceremony of Dasaratha and his relinquish¬ 
ing of the kingdom to Rama, delightful to the goddess of wealth, the redness 
on the face of Dronaraja's sister (Kaikeyi) vanished. Her feet were encircled 
with the loveliness of anklets: her waist was ornamented by Che lustre of her 
girdle: it seemed to bend under the weight of her upturned breasts; her hands 
were reddish like the glory of Che newly grown sprouts of Che a^oka tree; her 
speech was melodious like the song of the cuckoo; her locks of hair appeared 
like a peacock's tail feathers; she appeared like cupid’s arrow in disguise. She 
proceeded to (he assembly hall where king Dasaratha was seated on his throne 
like the mighty hidra. She asked for a boon: ''O master, this is the time to 
place my son on throne.*' Dasaratha replied, *'Let it be dear to you" and with 
sadness in his heart he sent for Rama and Lak$mana. He told them. "If you 
are my son entrust the royal parasol, the throne and the whole earth to Bharata. 
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'*Bharata is going to achieve liberation in a short time. He considers 
everything in this world transitory and without substance; Whether house, 
attendants, life, body or wealth, his mind is occupied in practising penance. 
If leaving you out. I entrust the kingdom to Bharata, Laksmana will wipe out 
everything today. In that case neither I, nor Bharaia, nor Kaikeyi. nor 
Satnjghna, nor Suprabha will survive.*’ Hearing this, Rama, the son of 
Dasaratha, spoke, his face aglow, A son’s filal duty lies in ensuring that he 
does not throw the family into a heap of adversities. He should carry out the 
command of his father, should deprive (he enemy of his life: what is the use 
of a son who Just fills out a place and is devoid of virtue, always occasioning 
only distress to his father. 

’'Laksmana will not strike anybody; you practise penance, illumine the 
truth, let Bharata enjoy the earth and O father, 1 shall go into exile.” Dasaratha 
sent for Bharata and spoke affectionately to him, ”This is your parasol, this 
is your throne and your kingdom, now I shall accomplish my objective.” 
Hearing these words, Bharata. the son of Kaikeyi. disu^ssed in mind, 
condemned everybody, ”Fie upon you. O father, He upon this kingdom, fie 
upon my mother, let thunderbolts fall upon her head, you are not aware of 
the nature of women, intoxicated with youth they do not think of the 
consequences of sinful acts. You too, befogged by intoxication, do not 
understand how I could be crowned when Rama is there. Wise men also 
waver in their minds, they are incapable of discriminating between good and 
bad. Having abandoned a ruby, who would like to have a piece of glass; how 
could a person blind with passion accept the truth. 

”Or you s(ay at home and Satrughna, Rama, Laksmana and I will 
proceed to the forest; in this way your promise will be fulHHed and your 
honour will prevail in the kingdom.” 

XI 

When his son had rinished, Dasaratha, the son of Anaranya. said, ”Let 
it be known to the world that Bharata, the son of Kaikeyi, will be the ruler, 
Rama will be banished and I shall renounce the world. You stay at home as 
a householder, this is the best, there is no greater religion than this. One can 
show great regard to the monks by offering them religious books, medicine, 
assurance of safety and food. Rules of moral conduct can be followed and 
evil conduct done away with, worship of the God Jina, observance of the great 
festivals and fasts can he undertaken. Homage to the God Jina, waiting to 
receive a quest, and death while in meditation at the time of fasting unto death, 
all this is the supreme religion and one who observes it will be bom again 
as a god in heaven or a human being.” Hearing these words, Bharata. the 
compassionate, the son of Sukhamati, spoke as follows: 
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“If there is happiness in living in the house, as you say, why O father, 
do you abandon this house like a blade of grass and renounce the world.” 

XII 

Coming out of his bemusement, Da^aratha spoke. “If you are my true 
son, why do you object to my accepting the mendicant's life? Soon you will 
be the foremost in the family. Fulfil the promise I have made to Kaikeyi, O 
>host of virtues." Then Rama, son of the daughter of king Kosala and husband 
of Sita, spoke thus. "Obedience lies in taking up the burd«i of kingdom, it 
is no use entering into debate at every step. Follow the command of our father, 
and accept this kingdom for my sake, O my Imther." Saying these words 
Rama, who had emerged triumphant in many great battles, who was pure like 
the ocean of milk and steady like the Mandara mountain, while people were 
watching, with his hands as powerful as the extensive elephant's tnink, 
crowned Bharata with his own hands. 


Translated by H.C. Bhayani 



KANAKAMARA: KARAKANDACARIU 


The following excerpt is from [he story of Karakandu treated in ten cantos, the legend of the 
self-enlightened saint, by the author Kan^cimara. 

1 

On being questioned by Karakandu, he narrated the story of Naravahanadatta. 
which is a story that gives delight even to the gods. Listen to it attentively^ 
In the region of Bharata in a praiseworthy town named Kau^ambi, in the heart 
of the country of Vatsa, there lived a ruler named Vatsaraja who grew more 
pious by the day. His wife Suvira had enshrined the feet of the excellent Jina 
in her heart. His son NaravShanadatta was endowed with extraordinary 
qualities and showed proficierKy in all the arts. Knowing him to be capable 
and intelligent, Vatsaraja crowned his son King at an early age. and himself 
took to the ascetic life, thereby winning renown in all the three worlds. He 
practised severe penances by means of which he was able to overcome the 
temptations of the god of love. Naravahanadalta, however, could not find 
peace anywhere, so despondent was he over Uie separation from his father. 
He wandered around in distress, his lotu$*like face bathed in tears. 

11 

NaravShanad^ta already possessed boundless fcHtune, so the royal 
status bequeathed to him by his father did not give him any pleasure. Pining 
for his father in his heart, he did not care for the pleasures of the senses. Thus, 
overcome with grief the young king arrived at the Kalinjara mountain which 
was pleasing to gods, spirits and men alike. He entered the divine grove of 
flowers, pleasant to the eyes of the vidysdhara and kinnaras. There he came 
across an excellent monk, who inspired religious fervour in the minds of 
people, reconciled bom enemies, converted men with erroneous views, and 
followed the path to final beatitude by prevailing over wrath and rising above 
all defilement. He lost no time but enshrined the lotus^Iike feet of the monk 
in his heart, paying obeisance to a teacher whose sanctity had all the people 
bowing down at his feet. 


in 

He said, foremost of the sages, who has caused the lords of serpents, 
gods and kings to fall at his feet, deign to teach me the essence of pure religion 
so that I may safely negotiate this worldly existence.'* The Venerable One, 
who was free from passion and firmly committed to the pursuit of liberation, 
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replied, 'Talking is of no use, bear the excellent Jina in your heart, O king, 
always giving alms cheerfully, keep your mind absolutely pure and chaste. 
Keep the five anuvratas (the minor vows) uppermost in your mind, accept 
the divine ^ihavrafas (vows of spiritual discipline) and gunavratas (^e^st^aints 
that reinforce the practice of anuvratas). Offer four kinds of charity to the 
needy i.e. medicine, food, safety and knowledge. O king, one who follows 
this advice will obtain abundant fortune and enjoy the fruit of his good deeds. 
O best of men, one who gives up food at night and eats his meals in silence, 
enjoys life in heaven where he is attended by a host of nymphs.’** 

!V 

O king, do not allow grief to overwhelm you. Grief generates a heavy 
karma and a man does not acquire a glorious birth. Equanimity produces an 
attractive, affectionate wife who is pleasant to the eyes as well as delightful 
children and dear brothers. All this is the fniit of penance. If one is not able 
to cause trouble for his foe in this birth, he undertakes penance with the 
motive of humiliating him in the next birth. "Let me be reborn as such and 
such in the next birth so that I may cause pain to him". Listen attentively, 
O lord of kings, to Chat which has been revealed by the sages of old. There 
exists a well-known city, Mathura by name, whose mansions are decorated 
with precious stones. Here there resided two Brahman brothers, each entitled 
to a share of their patrimony, which included many elephants. They were 
named Madhava and Madhusudana. They harboured great hostility towards 
each other, refusing to acknowledge each other's virtues. Wealth and 
prosperity had turned MadhusOdana away from Madhava. As the days passed 
Madhava could not procure even clothes for his wife and both his physical 
strength and his self-respect began to dwindle. 

V 

Reflecting on her miserable condition one day, MMhava’s wife said to 
her husband, "O my dear, listen to my words. Let us go quickly to 
MadhusQdana. Hungry, exhausted and poverty-stricken as we are, he will 
certainly provide us with food." Hearing her words. Mddhava replied in a 
faltering tone: "Only by abandoning one’s self-respect, is it possible to enter 
another man's house. It is beUer to consume a morsel of poison and to die 
rather than to enter the house of a wicked man aiKl serve him." The wife of 
Madhava replied, "What is the good of having such honour?" Hearing her 
words Madhava proceeded to the house of MadhusQdana. the good one. 
Seeing Madhava coming to his house with his wife, the Refuge of the 
Miserable, MadhusOdana. stood attentively before him with folded hands. 

VI 

Having bowed his head low in modesty, MadhusQdana spoke to them: 
"You are like my parents, why should you worry about anything? The food 
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1 eat has been provided by you. In this world kind hearted people are greatly 
honoured, how can a good man not be paid homage.*' But as Madhava and 
his wife entertained jealousy in (heir hearts, they could not bear his prosperity. 
One day, filled with wrath, Madhava left suddenly for Prayaga. There he 
came across an emaciated ascetic practising penance; he stood for a moment 
at his feet. With the permission of the ascetic, MSdhava, though cruel at heart, 
took to practising austerities. Then, having diminished his body by abstaining 
from food (sallekhana), he died with a desire that his penance should bear 
fruit. *'T should be reborn as a dear son to MadhusQdana, the Brahmana of 
the city of Mathura; I shall give him great pleasure and afterwards I shall die." 

VII 

In course of time, on an auspicious day MSdhava was reborn in the 
house of MadhusQdana. He was favoured by people, being the repository of 
every virtue. While still very young, he grew to pre*eminence among the 
people. One day, the messengers of death suddenly carried away (he young 
son of the Brahmana. Tom grief, MadhusQdana, felt on the ground, beating 
his head. He would not tear his arms away from his son's neck but vowed 
that he would embrace death himself. He would not stop his lamenting even 
for a moment. People tried to console him bui the poor fellow could not be 
consoled, he had developed such an obsessive attachment for his son. Out 
of sorrow for his son, he set his mind on him and proceeded to PraySga to 
die. Scorched by the flames of grief, he was determined to die. At this time 
an aerial spirit (khtcara) held him back. He narrated to him the account of 
Mddhava, who had died desiring a reward for his austerities. "He was reborn 
as your dear son in the city of Mathura, O MadhusQdana." On hearing the 
words of the vidyddharas, the Brahman abandoned sorrow and went home. 
"By sorrow are frustrated men and the chief of gods, therefore, O king, do 
not gel affected by sorrow.” 


VUI 

At this time, finding an opportunity, a khecara, who was there, inquired 
of the King Naravahanadatta, "O lord of men, how have you acquired this 
divine body and how have you procured this excellent domain." The king 
answered the khecara whose head was adorned by a diadem studded with 
gems and jewels. "In my youdi I was strong bodied; there was no dignified 
lady who would not fall in love with me: my enemies trembled to hear my 
name and fled to the jungle terrified. As I was passing the time with my 
kinsmen my wife was kidnapped by a khecara. Separated frmn her, I felt 
distressed and despondent and my mind refused to be amused by anything. 
I thought I should leave the country, go to some forsaken place and give up 
my life." 
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Thinking thus, I left home and reached the bank of the Gahgi, so dear 
to the heavenly hosts. Near the city of Praiisthana, I came across the excellent 
Jina, the abode of happiness and the annihilator of sorrow. Having paid 
homage to him I rested in that haven where no arrow of the flower-weaponed 
god of love could find entry. As my eyes were closing like a bud, being 
burdened with sleep, I heard an echo. prince, why are you going to sleep 
with such a heavy heart, you will meet your beloved in a short while." On 
hearing these words, my face was suffused with love and I went out of the 
Jain temple. I looked around for my 'heart-stealing* beloved but nowhere 
could she be seen. In the meantime as I went out of the grove 1 saw a beautiful 
lady, her lotus-like face resting on one hand as she traced Utile furrows in 
the mud with the other, I enquired tenderly of her : 

X 

"Why are you staying in the forest. O beautiful lady, and what are you 
brooding over behind that steady gaze?" 0 lord of aerial spirits, the burning 
sun of the lotus of knowledge, she answered me as follows. "In the southern 
part of the VidySdhara mountain, there is a town named Jayanti at the top 
of the Sindhu. There lived DhQmaketu, the lord of the Vidyas. Sunanda was 
his wife. They loved each other and I was reborn as a daughter to them. One 
day i came here to sport about with my beautiful girl friends. After our games 
we were resting when a khecara named Madanamara appeared. Seeing him 
I was perplexed and trembled like a plantain tree struck by the wind. My 
friends, knowing my heart, approached the companion of the youth.** 

XI 

The virtuous Nirmalamati asked. "Who is this?*’ The friend replied, 
"Here in lovely Vijayardha, in beautiful Utpalakhedi, lives a khecara, 
Padmadeva by name; his son's name was Pavanavega. In northern Vijayardha 
lies Madanamira the son of Pavanavega. He has seen you.'* Then, having 
enquired about the status of my family, and having captured my heart, both 
the khecaras went away. But Madanam^ came back again. Through 
bashfulness I could not speak and I felt ashamed even to talk to him. Ac this 
time my girl friends told him *0 beautiful one, stay with your beloved.' Then, 
taking his own beautiful pearl necklace from his neck, he put it around my 
neck as a girl friend appeared to call me. 

XU 

Then I was led home by Ketumati but I stayed distracted in mind. When 
I returned by the same route I did not find MadanarnSra there. His pain at 
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being separated from me was narrated to me by a certain vidyJdhari^ the 
dispeller of sorrow. Muttering incoherently again and again and lilting his 
face heaven wards, he wandered around, deeply distressed. Burning with the 
Tire of separation, and thinking of you, he soon clasped to his bosom an ascetic 
girl. Instantly offended, she transformed Madanamdra into a parrot. 
Thereupon, being moved by piety and compassitxi she implored her deity: 
*0 goddess, kindly grant a boon so that he may sport with his wife.' 
Thereupon the highly virtuous lady said, 'the day Naravahanadatta marries 
the pretty, renowned lady, Radvibhrama by name, on that day, O friend, he 
will have his beautiful body again.* O beautiful one, this is what she told me, 
and $0 I took up residence in a forest. As I stood there, Lilavad appeared. 
She was carrying a wonderful portrait in her hands which inspired immediate 
infatuation in the minds of its viewen. 1 enquired of her eagerly, "Why have 
you come here?" She replied : "Listen excellent hero, dear to all, good- 
looking and steadfast like the Meru mountain : In Vijayardha, on the southern 
bank of the Sindhu river a fragrant wind blows due to the presence there of 
gods and spirits. There lies a town named Kanakapura, home of jewels and 
pleasing to the eye. Vijayardha was ruled by a king named Hamsaratha who 
was usually surrounded by a host of vidyddharas. Like a charming swan 
accompanied by a female swan, he was always accompanied by Vimalavatj." 

xin 

He has abducted a woman and brought her here, but she has no liking 
for him. She dwells in his palace, practising piety, she who is the repository 
of virtue and as pretty as a jewel. She will not talk to anybody. With her mind 
so completely occupied by him. her beloved, she drew this portrait of him. 
Looking at it she felt ccmsoled. When the good khecari Vegavati arrived she 
asked, "Tell me, whose likertess have you drawn? Is he a khtcara, a kinnara^ 
a god or a human being? Or is he the god of love, with his arrow ready at 
his bow-string?" She told Vegavati the truth, "He is my charming husband 
Naravahanadatta." While she was looking at the portrait she fell to the ground, 
agitated. Knowing that it was Vegavati, Kanakamati remarked sarcastically, 
"She does not like any other suitor but now at the mere sight of him she has 
fallen to the earth." 


xrv 

In order to have a look at the praiseworthy portrait, Kanakamati took 
it onto her lap. As she thought about it she too fell to the earth. With difficulty 
she legained consciousness. Her girl friends asked her, "Why did you go into 
such a swoon and what is the cause of your distress ?" She replied, "O sister, 
this portrait has made my heart a void. O mother, is he a god or Cupid ? Tell 
me his name." Whatever the wandering ascetic had told them, they weighed 
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carefully in their minds. “Whoever is lucky enough will marry RativiUirama 
and he will be our husband.’* Then her likeness was caused to be painted on 
a canvas in beautiful colours and 1 have come here to take the portrait.” 
Bearing this portrait in my hands, I observed its great beauty. I was stupified. 
O kkecara and I could not think of anything else. 

XV 

Then I was taken amidst the ladies by the pure-minded LilSvati. Having 
gone there I got married to Rativibhrama with great pomp and show. I got 
married to Vegamati and Kaficanamati and also to Lilavali. There were five 
hundred other girls who seemed to have also descended from the abode of 
cupid; them also did I marry. My charming wife who had been kidnapped 
by that khecara also joined me. I subdued hundreds of khecaras and created 
terror in the minds of my enemies. The earth as far as the ocean, came under 
my control, including the most thickly populated and far flung villages. Then 
ail the people were summoned, 0 Deva, served by human beings, and the 
coronation ceremony was performed. Ill is account was given to the khecara 
as you had instructed. People offered lasting gifts of gold and I worshipped 
the feet of the Jina. 


Translated by J.C. Jain 



SOMAPRABHA: KUMARAPALA PADIBODHA 

(12th century a. o.) 

KurnSropSh Padihodha was written by SMnaprabha SQri. It is a didactic poem, a collection 
of 54 tales in verse and prose, meant for the enlightenment of King KumgrapAla. A major pan 
of these tales is composed in Praknl, interspersed with beautiful sayings in Sanskrit and 
Apabhramsa. The tales are written in simple, lucid and unsophisticated style. 

The work was composed in 1194. only 11 yean after the death of KumirapSla. (I 
consists of five prastavas by which Hemacandra. who is made the speaker, is supposed to 
have convened Kumlrapala to Jain faith. The last Prastava consists of the account of four 
passions: anger, pride, deceit and greed- and various other teachings of Jainism. It contains 
two long narratives, (i) tlte story of a conversation between soul, mind and senses, is an 
elaborately worked out allegory; and (ii> the story of AeSrya SihOlabhadra. 

sthOlabhadra-katha 


1 . 

In the city of Pataliputra which overflowed with treasure, grain, gold 
and jewels, reigned the ninth Nanda. 

2 . 

His body had been sprinkled with ceremonial water obtained from 
a muni, who had been healthy since his very childhood into the family 
of Kalpaka in Pataliputra was bom a son named SakafSla, who 
became a minister and was viitually the eye of the king. 

3. 

SthQiabhadra, SakatsUa*s first son was blessed with looks as charming 
as Madana. From the day of his birth it was predicted that **he would 
be bom with the knowledge of the fourteen purvas'\ 

4. 

Sriyaka, his second son, was virtuous, wise, courageous and 
disciplined. They had seven sbters of whom Yaksa was the eldest. 
TTiey were all known for their cleverness and other virtues. 

5. 

Each year when spring set in, the season generated happiness in the 
hearts of all people. A multitude of sprouts burst forth on trees, the 
joyous sounds of a singing party in the forest were heard; wild 
creepers showered flowers. 
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6 . 

Full of happiness at the arrival of spring the young shoots danced in 
the wind as if moved by delicate hands. 

7. 

The aSoka tree bloomed, sending out fresh red shoots so that its whole 
body seemed to be covered with the soft kusumbha (safflower). It was 
as if the wedding of Spring with Laksmi (Fortune) was being 
celebrated. 

8 . 

A multitude of laughing jasmine bloomed, the wind danced, swaying 
the trees; a swarm of buzzing bees sang as though intoxicated with 
love. 

9. 

The people of Pitaliputra were celebrating the festival of love at 
which liquor was drunk, when SthQlabhadra was led by his friends 
eulogising the pleasures of love, to the hou.se of Kosa. 

10 . 

The golden pillars of the courtesan s home were entumed with new 
shoots and fresh leaves. The broad Chinese clothes used for the 
canopy, were covered with blossoms hanging down like bunches of 
pearls. The Laksmi plant (latS) grew beside her door resplendent, 
as though nourished by the good deeds of the courtesan Kosa. 

11 . 

In this palace whose golden windows were ornamented with a cluster 
of precious stones, Kosa was encompassed by beauty, wisdom and 
dignity. Her body was decorated with jewels, so that she was as 
resplendent as a divine maiden in her vimdna. 

12 . 

The moon of the night was over-awed by her countenance and felt 
overshadowed by it. The antelopes took to the forest, outdone by the 
splendour of her eyes. 

13. 

Her glossy black hair was beautiful, her eyebrows were like Cupid's 
bow. 

14. 

Her lips were as beautiful as the corals found in the salty ocean. The 
cool jasmine with its splendour did not surpass the beauty of her even 
teeth. 
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15. 

Her tapering fingers were like sprouts—the finger nails like 
blossoms, her upright arms resembled the creepers of a tree. Her body 
appeared to sag under the weight of her voluptuous breasts. 

16. 

Meeting her eyes SthQlabhadra was inflamed with desrire which 
Kosa reciprocated ardently. Their eyes bespoke their mutual attrac* 
tion. SthQlabhadra was like as a messenger of love for Kosa. 

17. 

At the sight of so much grace and beauty he was wide eyed in 
amazement, his senses were inflamed. First he .stepped into her heart 
and then into the house. 

18. 

She held her face towards him, and flung aside her upper garment, 
revealing her breasts which seemed like auspicious golden pitchers. 
With a coquettish laugh she offered him sandalwood. She honoured 
him as he entered her house. 

23. 

Having greeted SthQlabhadra thus she brought forth a stool for him. 
Then he was seated like the moon on the summit of a mountain. 

24. 

She played him a haunting melody on the vf/ij, thus captivating his 
heart. 

25. 

SthQlabhadra was possessed by a powerful desire to demonstrate his 
skill also. He started playing his vma. 

26. 

Kosa gave up playing and instead she offered him a bath, food and 
other comforts. 

27. 

They passed the day reciting poetry and prose, conversing, playing 
dice and sharing jokes, and in other dalliances described by 
V^sySyana in the bhavas. 

*** 

29. 

In accordance with the rich bhdvas explained by Bharata, they started 
singing. Kosa danced gracefully. A delighted SthQlabhadra showered 
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her with rich gifts. They sank into the love-bed, their senses inflamed. 
After they had enjoyed the happiness of love they went to sleep. 

30. 

In this way Sihulabhadra lived for twelve years enjoying the luxury 
his father had provided and he did not have cause to worry. 

31. 

In the same city lived a BrShmana Vararuci, learned in various 
sciences, who regularly paid homage to the Nanda with one hundred 
and eight verses. 

32. 

Yet the Nanda would not give him anything. On hearing his verses, 
he looked to his minister Sakatab for counsel by the latter, who 
looked upon him a.s a *hcrctic' did not applaud his poetry. 

33. 

Vararuci. therefore, sought favour with the minister's wife. She asked 
“What brings you here?*’ He replied. “Please tell the minister to 
applaud my composii»c.i’\ 

34. 

She told the minister The minister applauded saying “He recites 
well." The Nanda gave him one hundred and eight dindrs. 

35. 

Thereupon the minister Sakatala reflected. “In this way, the royal 
treasure will .soon be exhausted.*' One day he asked the king, “O 
master, why do you give such .sums to Vararuci everyday ?** The king 
replied. “Because you advised me to give him so much." The minister 
said, “I applaud his composition because he recites beautiful verses 
composed by others." 

36. 

The Nanda retorted, “How can he be called a good poet if the verses 
he recites are composed by others?" The minister said, “O master, 
all my seven daughters have been reciting these verse.s from their 
very childhood. O lord, if you have any doubts in your mind, kindly 
listen attentively when they recite them." 

37-38. 

The minister's daughters were to sit behind a curtain in the courtyard. 
In the meantime Vararuci appeared. He launched onto his praises of 
the king. When he had finished, the minister's daughters all recited 
the same verses in the proper sequence. The king was furious with 
Vararuci and barred his entry to the palace. 'Rie embarrased Vararuci 
went to seek favour of the River Gahga. 
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39. 

He placed some dinars in a mat^ne under the water in a shallow 
part of the river. In the morning he set out to praise the river. He 
kicked the handle of the machine arul the dinars sprang up into his 
hands. The townsfolk enthused, 'The Gahga, pleased with Vararuci 
gives him the dinars." When king Nanda came to know about it he 
consulted his minister Saka^lla. 

40. 

Sakaiala replied, '*If the Gahga presents him with the dindras before 
my very eyes, surely it will give them to me as well*'. In the evening 
he summoned an emissary and instructed him to remain in hiding by 
the river to watch the trick being performed secretly. The King's spy 
noticed Vararuci placing the dindrs under the water. 

41. 

He brought them up and handed them over to the minister. In the 
morning Vararuci visited the Nanda with his family. He paid homage 
to the Gaiiga. He moved (he machine with his hands and feet, but 
did not find any coins. He felt a crushing sense of misery. Then 
Sakatdla showed the dindrs to the Nanda. 

42. 

He (old (he king everything (hat had happened in the evening. 
Vararuci felt depressed. But he continued to hang around Sakataia's 
house waiting for an opportunity to get his own back. From the maid¬ 
servant he wormed out the news that arrangements were being made 
for Sriyaka's wedding. Various dishes were being prepared and 
arrangements for horses and elephants, swords and other weapons, 
were being made. 

43. 

Vararuci was delighted with this information reflecting that he now 
had the means to destroy the minister. 

44. 

He distributed some sweetmeats, ladd^*^ to the town's idle boys and 
tutored them, **No one suspects what the minister is plotting to do. 
After killing (he Nanda he wants to place his son $riyaka on the 
(hrone.** The boys repeated this inform^ion like a refrain in all the 
public places and at the cross*ways. One day, while on a casual 
outing, the Nanda chanced to overhear them. 

45. 

Wavering with doubt the king dispatched his informer (o the house 
of the minister. The man returned, and reported that weapons were 
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being collected. Hearing this King Nanda was infuriated. He refused 
to even look at the minister. The minister went home. He told his son, 
**Sriyaka, if you really are my son, do what I say; keep away from 
King Nanda.’* 

46. 

*The Nanda is angry with me so while I am prostrating myself before 
him, you must kill me with a stroke of your sword. In this way you 
will be able to protect the rest of the family who would* otherwise 
be killed by the king.” Hearing these words of his father, Srlyaka held 
his hands over his ears. He trembled, saying ”How can I be the 
misfortunate one who would murder his own father !” 

47. 

The minister said ”My dear son. do not grieve. It has been laid down 
by the code of ethics; that if. for the sake of the family one individual 
is sacrificed and his death ensures the safety of the rest of the family, 
his death is to be praised. What I shall do is. that while prostrating 
before the Nanda. I shall swallow a dose of talaputa (a poison causing 
instantaneous death) so you will not carry the stain of sin of your 
father's murder as 1 shall be dead before you strike me.” 

48. 

With extreme reluctance Srlyaka agreed to carry out the command 
of his father. So when he prostrated himself before the king after 
having swallowed the poison. Srlyaka immediately struck off the 
minister's head with his glittering sword. The king expressed his 
shock shouting, '’Oh, Oh, Sriyaka, what a heinous crime you have 
committed!” Srlyaka replied, "I will have nothing to do with a person 
who is (he enemy of my master, be it my own father.” 

49. 

When the funeral rites of the minister were over, the king told 
Srlyaka. "Being well pleased with you, I wish to offer you the post 
of a minister.” Srlyaka responded, "It would be proper if this place 
were offered to Sthulabhadra who is elder to me ” Sthulabhadra was 
summoned from Kosa s house by the Nanda and was asked to accept 
the position held by his late father. He replied, "Before 1 accept iny 
father's post, my master, I would like to think it over." 

50. 

The king reflected in his mind, under this pretext, he might visit the 
house of Kosa again. "You can think it over in the aSoka garden.” 
he told SthQlabhadra. 
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51. 

SthQiabhadra reflected deeply on the real solution to life’s problems 
(paramUrthabhadra) and how man may accomplish the three-fold 
goal of life. The possession of power leads to an obstacle to the 
achievemet of these goals. 

52. 

When the king acts in accordance with his desires causing injury to 
others which is the root of sin, how can pure dharma for ministers 
be achieved without stain. 

53. 

Like a sucking Iccch which oppresses in manifold ways and inflicts 
pain on others, the king with his power, takes away the wealth of 
others and even deprives people of their lives. 

54. 

How can an officer come to the peace of love, by which the great 
lust is overcome when he is not his own master, agitated as he is by 
the fear of injustice being done to people of all possible occupations. 

55. 

Dwelling for twelve years in the house of Kosa, he had remained 
unsatisfied with a surfeit of sensual pleasures. His mind was 
preoccupied with various affairs pertaining to the welfare of the 
kingdom (Oh, foolish man. what can be done now ?) 

56. 

Birth and de^h are just waves in the ocean. 

57. 

Having abandoned dharma one who enjoys sensual pleasures 
resulting in evil consequences is a fool who drinks contaminated milk 
and is overpowered with high fever, he eats putrefying meat with the 
decaying fingers of a leper. 

58. 

Tf you are in the .service of a king for five days, your soul will wallow 
in sinful activities. It will roam about in the dark pit of hell, suffering 
unbearable pain which can never be assuaged. 

59. 

Having abandoned the honey-sweet office of the king which ends in 
disgrace and brings only suflering; O soul, it is wise to practise 
dharma and give up carelessness so that you do not suffer in hell. 
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60. 

Having abandoned sinful acts one who does not practise dharma In 
his youth, repents at the time of his death and feels guilty, like an 
archer who has broken his bow. 

61. 

At this thought he felt indifferent to worldly pleasures, and^dedicated 
to pursuing tranquillity of mind and filled as he was with the pains 
of the world, his attention was directed towards the happiness of 
liberation. He felt disgusted with existence and he contemplated 
severe penances. 

62. 

Pulling out his hair in five handfuls he (ore off the expensive robe 
(rainakamhafa) with which he had covered himself. He made himself 
a dusting broom (rajoharana) which he took up, and approaching the 
king, he blessed him, pronouncing *may you be blessed with 
dharma'. Slhulabhadra said, have thought this over and decided 
so.'' The king answered, ‘'You have considered well" and SthQlabhadra 
left the city. 

63. 

The Nanda said, "Let u.s see whether he has been deceiving us and 
whether he will enter (he house of the courtesan or not." The king 
went to the terrace on the roof and from there he looked out when 
he noticed a rotting corpse being carried by pall-bearers who covered 
their faces. He marked that StOlabhadra went his way composedly 
without even turning up his nose. The king remarked, "The revered 
one is indifferent to .sensual experience." 

64. 

The king installed Sriyaka as his minister. SthQlabhadra approached 
the teacher Sambhulavijaya and accepted severe penances in his 
presence. Now Sriyaka, out of affection of his brother used to visit 
the house of Kosa regularly. In the meantime Vararuci fell in love 
with Upakosa, the younger sister of Kosa. 

65. 

Supporting her lotus-like face on her left hand, Kosa gave up wearing 
ornaments, her heavy breasts were wet with tears, her mind was 
agitated by the fire of separation and her lips were dried up from 
constant sighing. Her cmly consolation lay in uttering the name of 
SthQlaMadra. She withdrew from all association with men. passing 
the days with great difticulty. 
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66 . 

In the meanwhile Sriyaka occupied himself with trying to detect 
weak points of Varamci. He spoke to Kosa, ‘‘He is the cause of our 
father*s death. Now I am without a brother and you too have lost a 
lover. I suggest you tell your sister to presuade Vararuci to consume 
liquor.'* Kosa told her sister, **Look, it hardly befits your relationship 
that you are drunk and your suitor is not.'* 

67. 

So it was that a reluctant Vararuci, was persuaded by Upakosa to 
drink a brew called candraprahha (bright like moonlight) so called 
because it looks very much like milk. 

68 . 

Kosa reported this to Srfyaka. One day. the king told Sriyaka. Your 
father was my well-wisher.’* Sriyaka replied “O master, this is true, 
but the drunkard has killed him." The king inquired. "Docs the 
learned Brdhmana drink also ?" "If there is any doubt, you can find 
out this very day." replied Sriyaka. 

69. 

In the meantime. Sriyaka engaged a flower-seller (phulla-vadu) and 
told him. "Put in to the hands of Vararuci a lotus, soaked in the juice 
of madanaphala ( a fruit of Vunf^uiera Spinosa) wliich will turn it 
into a different colour." Th flower-vendor did as he was told. 
Vararuci smelt the flower, and vomitted liquor instantaneously. 
Seeing this the king had Vararuci chased out of the house, punished 
and made to drink molten tin. 

70. 

SthQlabhadra practised severe penance. When the monsoon set in he 
reached Kusamapura in the company of his teacher. Here three 
monks took on the vows os prescribed in Jain scriptures: one of them 
remained seated in front of a lion's den fasting; (he second took up 
his position in front of the hole of a snake with poisonous eyes; the 
third remained seated in front of the Persian wheel (araghattaka or 
kupaphala). 

71. 

In mm. they calmed down the lion, the snake and the man of the 
Persian Wheel by the uncommon power vested with both of these 
monks, who were pre-eminently pious. 

72. 

SchQlabhadra approached the teacher and submitted : "I will stay in 
the house of the courtesan Kosa for a period of four months." He had 
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regular meals at her house. At this Kosa was delighted, reflecting 
**My lover is tired of penance. I shall pay him respect by standing/* 
She inquired, **Oh master, how shall I serve you ?** He asked for 
shelter. 

73. 

Kosa said, “O master, you must stay here. Who can turn down your 
request. It is for your sake alone that I carry the burden of rr^ body. 
When the goddess of Fortune herself appears, whose heart will not 
leap up ?*' The monk SthQiabhadra stayed in Kosa's grove. There he 
received abundant alms. 

74. 

Kosa thought. **He is in love with me and he has violated his penance, 
and being without a companion he has come back to my house. And 
now thanks to the meritorious deeds of my previous birth, my heart's 
desire will be fulfilled. The cat has got the milk and the bird the flesh. 
O heart, why do you not dance when your laudable goal ha.s been 
achieved.** 

75. 

Then, having put on her finery, she approached the monk and said, 
am burning with the fire of unrequited love, extinguish that fire 
today; I have had your honey-sweet darsona and I have passed .so 
many days in suffering, shunning the company of any other person. 
0 source of my happiness, be pleased, to satisfy my yearning for 
you.** 

76. 

She enjoined him **0 hard-hearted one, why do you not give me an 
answer ? Is it fitting that you neglect one who is so bent on loving 
you.** As StQlabhadra still would not reply, Kosa summoned up the 
arts of seduction. 

77. 

She threw up her arms, showing her arm-pits. Limb by limb she 
entwined him. She adjusted her upper gannent in such a way that her 
breasts were visible. She chatted seductively. She exposed her navel, 
the abode of beauty. She looked at him side-long and she undid the 
knot of her underwear. 

78. 

Unmoved, the monk SthQiabhadra observed her tactics, and contin¬ 
ued to meditate all the while. He pondered over womqn as the cause 
of misery. 
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79. 

The beauty you see in her feet as delicate as lotuses will propel you< 
O soul, and you will cry in the pit of hell which is difficult to cross 
over. 

80. 

Her thighs like pillars of gold should be recognised as archways over 
the gate of hell. 

81. 

Detained by her ample buttocks, O foolish soul you will stay in the 
prison-house of the world and undergo unbearable suffering. 

82. 

O soul, having forsaken the path of the Jain religion, if you sink in 
the pond of her navel, you will definitely not reach ihe city of nirvana 
and perfect happiness. 

83. 

If you rest on her lush round breasts, you will. O soul, stumble and 
be unable to cross the Umitlcss, terrible forest of existence. 

84. 

When you, O soul, let your vows be bound with the chain of her arms, 
then you continue to be bound by illusion. 

85. 

This shock of hair is like a multitude of magnificent snake. It is an 
obstacle to the attainment of spiritual treasure. Such were the 
thoughts that raced through SthQlabhadra's mind. 

86 . 

So Kosa's proud and lovely breasts could not distract the pure and 
tranquil mind of the excellent monk. 

87. 

Sthnlabhadra preached to Kosa and his sermons so moved the 
courtesan that she renounced her life of indulgence. 

88 . 

When the monsoon was over, all the three monks approached their 
teacher. The teacher was pleased with them. ''Welcome to you. who 
have achieved a difficult task", pronounced the teacher. Then seeing 
Sthtllabhadra the elderly teacher offered him still more marked 
honour for his achievement of a most difficult (dufkara) task. 

89. 

Hearing the words of the teacher, all the three monks, full of 
resentment, thought in their minds. "Because SthQlabhadra is a 
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minister's son, the teacher has shown him greater respect and has 
greeted him whole heaitedly.*' The following monsoon, intoxicated 
with his penance, though forbidden by the teacher, the monk went 
to Kosa s house and approached the lion's den. 

90. 

Having seen the monk, Kosa reflected in her mind, **Surely his 
jealousy of Sthulabhadra. has directed him to my house. Tlje fool is 
incapable of discriminating between himself and others, without 
being told. How can there be competilion between a crow and a 
flamingo, a donkey and an elephant, a glow-worm and the shining 
sun and a castor bush and sandalwood.'" 

91. 

The muni .stayed at the grove of Kosa. Kosa also found peace of mind. 
She became free from sin. being both unadorned and yet adorned at 
the same lime. She listened to religious sermons. She was beautiful 
by nature. Having seen her moon-like face which aroused an ocean 
of passion in him. the monk began to desire her; the fool's vows were 
violated. 

92. 

Kosa thought, *'The power of karma i.s responsible for his agitation, 
yet I .shall pul him on the right path." She said. ''Give me money 
(dama), what shall I do with religion {(lharma)." He asked, "How 
much do you want ?" She replied, "One lakh." Like a lame man, he 
could not reach the fruit of the godly tree, so he felt shattered. 

93. 

Seeing him so disheartened, she said "Do not worry, proceed to the 
land of Nepala quickly; there a commoner who is king provides a 
precious shawl (kamhalaf worth one lakh." So he went to Nepala and 
visited the king who presented him with a shawl. He hid it in the 
hollow of his beggars staff and made haste to return. 

94. 

When the monk entered a forest on his way home he was seen by 
robbers. There had been an omen indicating the arrival of one lakh 
dinars. As he proceeded they did not pay any attention to him, 
thinking he was just a monk (Sramana). Once again there was a 
similar omen indicating anival of one lakh. The robbers brought him 
back. 

95. 

And asked him, "O monk, tell us truly without fear, it is clear that 
you are canying one lakh dindrs which you have hidden some¬ 
where." He showed them the precious shawl hidden in his staf f. The 
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monk was allowed to go. He went away and handed over the shawl 
to Kosa. She flung it into a dirty gutter before his very eyes. 

96. 

Seeing this the monk felt depressed. He said, ''O Kosa, why have you 
flung this precious shawl into a gutter. I acquired it at great risk 
wandering about from country to country.*' Kosa replied, **0 you 
great man, you worry about your shawl but you have no idea that 
you have lost your precious jeweHike discipline. 

97. 

You have acquired this discipline by undergoing twenty-two 
afflictions (parisafta). controlling your five senses, practising yoga, 
bridling Hckle-mindedness. restraining anger, pride, delusion, greed 
and jeaiou.sy which are difficult to control, and carrying the load of 
five great vows—all this has burnt down like a garden of tree 
destroyed by fire, because of the wavering of your mind. 

98. 

Why do you seek to sink the ship of your penance in the ocean of 
existence." 

99. 

Recovered from the infatuation of love, destroyed by the nectar like 
wisdom of the courtesan Kosa. the monk asserted. "Your words are 
just. 

100 . 

Let me be forgiven; whatever you said about unchaste sensual desire 
is true.** She replied, "You are brought again to the right path." 

101. 

After the monsoon had passed, he approached his teacher; he threw 
himself at his feet. The teacher had come to know of all that had 
passed and he admonished the monk. The monk submitted, "O 
master, the plant filled with the water of Sthulabhadra’s virtues had 
nunured in my heart the tree of jealousy. That tree, blooming with 
flowers, was laden with evil consequences. 

102 . 

Even though a person like the monk undergoes severe penance, his 
achievement cannot be measured against that of SthQlabhadra.. The 
wiser Kosa, undisturbed, requested him for provision for a Journey 
(patheya). Though it is dark and it flies towaids the sky, when it also 
shatters, the dung beetle does not match the glory of a bumble bee. 

103. 

The king handed her over to a charioteer, who in order to amuse her, 
displayed his skill at archery. 
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104. 

Having seen a mango tree laden with fruits, from her window the 
charioteer shot an arrow which lodged in the fruit. Then he held it 
firmly and with another arrow pulled it up and handed it over to Kosa. 

105. 

Now in order to show her skill Kosa made a heap out of mustard seeds 
and danced on the point of a needle in the middle of the hea^. The 
charioteer shook his head and praised her artistic skill. 

106. 

Then Kosa addressed him as follows: great man. the mango which 
you have plucked is not difficult to procure, similarly my dance on 
a heap of mustard seed on the point of a needle is also not difficult. 
What is difficult is to dwell in a pleasure garden for the entire rainy 
season having overcome your sensual desires as SthQlabhadra, that 
treasure house of conduct has done. 

107. 

^'Though SthQlabhadra .stayed close to me in the rainy season he was 
not tormented by lust. He spent his time near the mouth of a black 
snake yet he was not bitten by it. 

108. 

*'I cast seductive looks in his direction, yet he did not fall prey to 
sensual pleasures. Walking on a razor-sharp sword the heroic monk, 
did not cut himself. 

109. 

''Though he was near me he did not surrender to desire; though he 
burned in a blazing ftre he did not suffer the pain of burning. 

110 . 

Listening to my words which were full of allurement, the master/nuni 
did not allow his chastity to be violated. He had drunk of passion, 
to certain extent, and yet he remained healthy/* 

111 . 

In this way. Kosa praised SthQlabhadra. whose words proved to be 
pure gold and mo.st marvellous as he jumped into the fire in the 
company of Kosa. 


Translated by J.C. Jain, edited by Jinavijaya 
Adapted from L. Alsdorfs book, edited by Hamurg. 1928 



YOGINDUDEVA: PARAMAPPAYASU 

(e, 6th (0 10th cent. a. d.) 

Faromappayasu (Apabhramsa) or Parantdtmaprakdsa (the Revelation of ihc Supreme Self) 
is composed by Yogindu in two sections, containing I27*f226 « 353 verses in the doha metre 
in response io the enquiry made by his pupil ^out the nature of the Supreme Soul, h was 
composed sometime between the sixth aruj the tenth centuries a. d It deals with the soul, the 
Supreme Self, and liberation from the cycle of life. Tht author gives at places some symbolic 
descriptions of mystico^retigious experiences. There are moral and disciplinary lessons too 
with apt illustrations. The Jaina metaphysics is also discussed, but on Ihc whole the outlook 
fs non-sectarian. 

The work is written in an easy and vivid style. There arc repetitions, but they arc made 
on purpose, as acknowledged by the author. The book docs not parade learning but preaches 
in a homely manner. There arc similes, metaphors and illustrations drawn from everyday life, 
c.g., the soul in meditation is compared to a lake, the vision of the Supreme Self to a swan, 
and the senses to camels. 

Bowing to all (hose supreme souls, who have become eternally pure and 
have attained perfect knowledge after burning the dirt of Kaimic-matter 
through the fire of meditation: 

I bow to all (hose hosts of siddhas (liberated souls) who will in eternity, 
embody blis.s and unparalleled-knowledge by ob.serving perfect equanimity 
of mind. 

I pay obeisance to three classes of saints, preceptors (dcaryas), teachers 
(upadhyayas) and monks (sadhus), who. absorbed in supreme meditation, 
know the ‘Pammatman* and experience spiritual bliss. 

After paying obeisance to five preceptors (Arilianta, Siddha, Acarya, 
Upddhyaya and Sddhu) Prabhakara Bhatta makes a humble request to Sri 
Jogindudeva with purity of thought (to let him know the true nature of the 
soul). 

O great preceptor. I have been transmigrating in this world since the 
beginning of time; infmite time has passed, but I did not find even a ray of 
happiness. On the coniraiy, I underwent severe miseries. 

Sir, kindly describe to me the eternal nature of the pure conscious soul 
which ends all sorts of miseries found in the four states of mundane existence 
(of the human, sub-human, heavenly and hellish beings). 

I (Jogindudeva) after paying obeisance to Hve great preceptors with 
purity of thought, describe thr^ kinds of soul, which O ! Prabhakara Bhatta, 
you should listen carefully. 
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Prabh^ara Bhatta, knowing the three kinds of soul, external soul, 
internal soul and the supreme soul, one should immediately give up 
attachment to the external and by knowng one's self realize the souUsupreme 
which is an embodiment of knowledge. 

The three kinds of soul are as follows : 

(i) Ignoramus (BahiraimaL 

(ii) Wise (Antaratma); and 

(ill) Supreme soul (Paramatmaj^ 

One who takes the body for the soul is an ignoramus. 

One who believes that he embodies knowldege distinct from the body 
and keeps himself engrossed in realizing equanimity, is called wise. 

One who has attained ominscience, being free from all obscuring 
karmas renouncing everything external should be known as the supreme soul 
(Paramdtma) 

One should concentrate one's mind on the soul supreme (Siddha 
Paramdtma} that is adored in all the three worlds and has reached the abode 
of liberation and is meditated on by gods like NarSyana. Indra etc. 

That ParamStman (souUsupreme) is eternal untainted by passions and 
karmas, full of knowledge and possessed of supreme bliss. He alone is 
tranquil and blissful. You should know this to be the nature of the souU 
supreme. 

He (Paramatman) does not leave his nature and does not adopt any other 
nature; knows all things perfectly. 

He is niranjana, i.e. untainted, having no colour, no smell, no taste, no 
sound, no birth and no death. He is not subject to anger, delusion, deceit and 
pride; nor is there anything like a specific place and object of meditation for 
him who is all by himself. He is not amenable to merit (punya) and demerit 
(papa}, nor to Joy and grief. He has not a single taint or flaw, so he is 
niranjana. 

One must know that the Paramatman is the eternal divinity in whose 
case there is no devotional ccmtrol of breath (dharana), no object of 
meditation, no mystical device, no incantation and no aureole. That eternal 
Paramatman is the subject of pure meditation (self-realization). It cannot be 
perceived or known through Vedas. Sasiras (scriptures), senses and mind. 
Further, that paramatma possesses omniscience, omniperception, omnipo¬ 
tence. He alone is the soui-supreme and the same is worth realizing. 

Possessed of aforesaid qualities that untainted su^H^me God has the 
highest state and dwells always in that supreme state at the summit of the 
universe. 

The divinity, that dwells in the state of complete liberation, being free 
from karma and constituted of knowledge, is essentially the same as the soul 
in the body; really speaking there is no difference between the two. 

O Yogin! it must be known that Param&tman is already there in oneself, 
and by realizing this the long accumulated karmas are nullified. 
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The natural self is devoid of the pleasures and pains of senses and the 
mental activities; therefore, these should be avoided In order to realize the 
self. 

From the conventional point of view the soul dwells in the body, but 
from the realistic point of view it dwells in its ownself only; O flva, you should 
know it as Paramdtman (pure self) and should not bother about non*self 
objects, 

0 Prabhakara Bhatta, you must not believe that soul and non-soul are 
one and the same entity; because both have different characteristics by which 
they are distinguished separately. Whatever is different from the soul is non¬ 
soul; you should know it as the non-self, because the soul is not different from 
own-self. 

The soul is mere sentience, non-corporeal and an embodiment of 
knowledge; it has no senses, no mind, nor is it subject to the senses; these 
are the differentia of the soul described. 

The lengthy creeper of transmigration is destroyed by one who 
meditates on one's self with one's mind, and is detached from worldly sensual* 
pleasures. 

The soul-God that dwells in the temple of the body is doubtlessly the 
same as Paramatman (pure soul), the eternal and infinite divinity. 

Though he resides in the body, yet he neither touches the body, nor gets 
touched by the body. Through him alone you should know the self (hat is 
(he Poramatman. It is ParamSlman that is revealed, giving supreme bliss, to 
saints who are actually established in equanimity. 

0 Yogin ! (hough (his soul is bound by karmas and resides in the body, 
yet never becomes corporeal body (he always remains pure consciousness); 
you should know him as Paramalman. 

From realist point of view, the soul is devoid of phyaical body and 
material karma\ even then the ignorant selves consider him as corporeal body. 
Realising (his fact you must believe in the true nature of Paramatman. 

Like a star in the infinite sky the whole universe is reflected in his 
omniscience. 

That Paramatman (pure soul) being an embodiment of knowledge is the 
object of meditation, on whom the hosts of saints always concentrate their 
attention in order to obtain liberkion. 

This very Paramatman. when jiva is in the grip of various karmas, 
assumes diverse forms of existence and comes to be endowed with three sexes 
(and thus, the soul is the creator of this world of passions). 

The universe is there in the Paramatman, renccled in his omniscience; 
and he is the universe, but he is not (convertible into the form of) the universe; 
you should know him as Paramatman (omnipresence). 

The Paramatman (pure soul) dwells in the body, but even to this day 
he is not realized by Hari and Kara, because they do not practise meditation 
and austerities. 
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From the point of view of embodiment and modification the Paramdtman 
is said to have both origin and end, but in fact from the substantial stand¬ 
point of view He is neither created nor destroyed. The omniscient Jinas 
directly perceive him (pure soul) dwelling in the body. 

With his residence in the body (he sense-organs function. The body 
becomes desolate on his migration from this body. You should know him as 
the (pure and single soul) Parainatman. 

Through the five .sense organs he knows the objects of sens^ but he is 
not known by them. 

Really speaking there is no bondage nor transmigration for Para mat man; 
so that the conventional point of view .should be given up from the mind; 

The supreme characteristic of PuramStman is that his (omniscient) 
knowledge, like a emeper. stretches as far a.s the objects of knowledge are 
present. So he should know the supreme nature of the soul. 

With reference to him (pure soul) the karmas fulfil their own functions, 
but the ParamAlman neither loses nor gains anything. You should contemplate 
this Paramitlmun. 

Though the soul is bound by karmas, it is never transformed into 
karmas, and karmas also never transform into consciousness of soul. 

Some say ihat the soul is omnipresent; some hold it to be devoid of 
knowldege; some say that it has bodily shape; and some others say that it 
is a void (iunya). 

O Yogin ! there arc different points of views and therefore, the soul is 
omnipresent, the soul is devoid of this worldly knowldege and it has bodily 
shape, it is also a void (Sunya): know these points of view in different 
perspectives. 

The soul is all-pervading in the sense that, when free from karmas. he 
comprehend.s by his omnisience physical and superphysical worlds; and 
therefore, he is called omnipresent. 

O Yogin ! this sensitive knowledge no more functions in the case of 
Atman who has realized spiritual light, and in this sense the soul is devoid 
of knowledge from this viewpoint you should know him as insentient. 

The pure soul, there being no cause, neither expands nor contracts, but 
it is of the same size as that of the fmal body, and in this sense the soul is 
of the bodily size. 

It is a void (Sunya) only in the sense that, in his pure state, he is not 
amenable to any of the eight karmas and eighteen faults (dosas). 

The soul is not created by anybody, nor is anybody created by the soul. 
As a substance the soul is eternal, and only its modifications appear and 
disappear. 

Substance is that which is endowed with quality (guna) and modifica¬ 
tion (parydya). Qualities are bom along with the substance, while modifica¬ 
tions present themselves afterwards. 
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O disciple ! the soul is a substance; perception and knowledge are 
qualities; the appearances in the four stales of existence are the modifications 
caused by Karman, so you should know this well. 

OJha ! the association between soul and Karman has no beginning in 
time, and fuilher. one is not created by the other, so both of them have no 
heginnijig in time. 

The embodied soul, because of its previous Karman. assumes various 
conditions, and thus becomes virtuous or otherwise. 

O Yogin ! the soul thus obscured by eight does not realize one's 

own nature. 

Karman represents subtle atoms (of matter) that stick to the space*poinu 
of souls that arc infatuated and tinicd with sense-pleasures and passions. So 
the iinas call these particles of matter material katmas. 

The five sense-organs, the mind, the miseries in the four stales of 
existence and all other conditions are in fact separate from (the nature oO the 
soul l*hese are caused by Karman. 

Various kinds of pleasures and pains and all the conditions such as 
bondage and liberation are brought about by Karman; the soul does nothing 
beyond mere seeing and knowing; that is the realistic view. 

O Jiva \ all the conditions of soul, such ns bondage and liberation arc 
cuu.sed by Karman; the soul docs nothing and that is the realistic view. 

OJjva ! the soul can be compared to a lame person; by him self he neither 
comes nor goes; it is the force of Kamum that drags the soul about in the 
three worlds. 

O Jlva \ various terms like birth, old age. death, disease, gender and 
colour do not. in fact, refer to the soul but only to the body; you should know 
this undoubtedly. 

O Yogin j you should not be afraid of the body even if it is cut. pierced 
or destroyed. You should meditate and concentrate on the pure consciousness 
by means of which you will cross and reach the other end of .sartuara (the 
ocean of transmigration) 

*** 

O Jlva \ the soul is the embodiment of knowledge and everything else 
is foreign (non-selO* Hence giving-up all such alien dispositions, you should 

meditate and concentrate on the nature of Self-soul i.e. pure consciousness. 

*** 

When Jlva realizes the Self-soul by himself, he becomes a true believer 
(samyagdf^ti), i.e. possessed of Right-faith or spiritual inclination, and he 
rapidly gets rid of karmas. 

•** 

He who holds false beliefs begins to .say : I am fair. I am black. 1 am 
of some other colour; I am slender. 1 am fat: such a person should be known 
as an ignorant self. 
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Thus, the false-believer deludes himself that he is a superior Brahmana, 
a Vaisya, a Ksatriya or the rest; He is a man . a neuter, a woman. 

Further, he (the false believer) believes himself to be young, old, 
beautiful; a wanior, a scholar; a superior person, a Digarnbara, a Buddhist, 
or a Svetambara etc., which are nothing but the conditions of this body and 
false faith. 

He is an ignorant fellow who speaks thus: mother, father, wife, home, 
sons, friends and wealth—this is all a magical network of unrealit); and a 
fool claims all this as lus. 

A being with perverted attitude docs every kind of act to be accepted. 
That is nothing but enjoying the objects of pleasure which are (he cause of 
misery, 

0 Yogin ! as right faith or insight is attained by Jiva, at an opportune 
time, delusion is destroyed; then necessarily the self-sou I is realized. 

The true believer realizes through his discriminating knowledge that the 
soul is neither fair, nor red, nor black; he is neither subtle nor gross. (He is 
an embodiment of self-knowledge only). 

The soul is neither a Br^mana; a Vaisya. a Ksatriya nor the rest; he 
is neither a man. a neuter, **oj a woman. Thus the true believer realizes the 
.self .soul and know.s all the objects by his own knowledge. 

The soul is neither a Buddhist, a Digarnbara nor a SvetSmbara; and the 

soul posse.sse$ none of these ascetic guises, and the soul is the only element 

of knowledge; true monks in the state of meditation know and realize this. 

**• 

O great saint! (Yogindudeva) kindly enlighten me with that unique pure 
self-knowledge by means of which one knows one's own soul within a 
moment; what else have 1 to do with many other details ? 

(The great saint Yogindudeva addresses Prabh^ara Bhatta thus) *‘Soul 
i.s knowledge'*, i.e. you should know the self-soul to be an embodiment of 
knowledge and he who knows his soul knows it equal to and situated in its 
own spatial units (limited to the body) only, but from knowing its capacity 
he pervades the whole space. 

O disciple I whatever is different from the self (soul) is not knowledge. 
So giving up the ideas of religious practices (dharma), wealth and passional 
acts (kama), i.e. leaving aside everything non-self, one should realize the self 
through passionless self-absorption. 

It is the preaching of Jinas that the souls attain liberation through Right- 
Faith. Knowledge and Conduct which, really speaking, consist respectively 
in seeing, knowing and conducting oneself by one.self. From the conventional 
point of view Right-Faith, Knowledge and Conduct constitute the means of 
moksa, but really speaking the soul itself is all three. 

The Atman secs, knows and realizes himself by himself; therefore, with 
the performance of these three, the Self-.soul is himself the qpuse of mok^a. 


Translated by D.K. Shastri 



HARIBHADRA: SANATKUMSRACARITAM 

(Stanzas 4K0*522) 


Biographies or tantus which describe the life of imas or Tlrthankaras are numerous. The 
following cxiraci is from Haribhadra's (the legend ofNcminaiha, ihe iweniy* 

second Tinhunkara) wrinen in Apabhramsa, for he was also ihe author of MaUmathtnanta 
writlcn in Prakrit. In recounting ihe previous births of Ncminathu, Haiibhadra alights on the 
latter's second incamaliun. and in this context he relates the legend of Sanatkuniara-a legend 
which was very popular a( the beginnings of the second millenium-who was conicmpurary 
of the fifteenth Tinhankara. It was a legend within legends regrc.ssively told. Hanbhadru in 
his nanation import.s all the verbal skills involved in the ornate style of Ihe Sanskrit kavyos. 


480. 

Then both the happy princes, incomparably decked, accompanied by 
their choice retinue, delighting Che hearts of friends and relalivcs, 
hastened cowards the city park and arrived there presently, on 
horseback, with ihe speed of mind and wind, Co the chanting of Che 
bards. 

481. 

They saw the spring glory of Che campakas, luscious mangoes, 
cocoanui, asoka, sandalwood and other trees covered with plenty of 
fruits, {lowers nnd leaves, llien Ihe enchanted Sanackuniara. his face 
beaming, said to Malieiidrasimha, who awaited his masters com¬ 
mand. 

482. 

''Since my right eye throbs like the leaf of the blue locu.s at the touch 
of the Malaya-wind, it foretells, I think, that I shall see a person I'm 
going Co like.'' Then Sanackumara. with Che consent of his friend, 
wcnl to the door of the Madana lempie where many auspicious 
ceremonies were being performed. 

483. 

There the son of King Asvasena saw a girl, all dressed up, beautiful 
in limb and figure, picking a jasmine tiower accompanied by her 
friends; she could, by her grace, excite even Indra and rob youths of 
iheir senses, inflaming their pas.sions by the mere sight of her. 

484. 

**Oh Jasmine shrub ! Only you among these lovely creepers which 
display the glory of flowers, are really alive since you have received 
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as reward the touch ot the hand of this jewel among maidens'— 
thought the prince fixing his steady gaze on the girl, while she too 
cast at him a glance full of love. 

485. 

Thereupon she told her friends: ‘‘There indeed is someone new (na 
valluT. Then one of her friends said, with a gentle smile, “He is 
surely not a blade of wheat, {na vallu) I think he is more like a sesame 
seed (tila) of the earth." Another said : “Friends ! listen to*my word ! 
he is asoka {one without sorrow) whom our dear friend has seen “ 

486. 

The other one, however, who knew the heart of her friend and was 
skilled in speech, said : “Yuu know nothing ! For he who stands there 
ifi the god of love himself in physical form who, filled with joy, has 
manifested himself to receive the worship our dear friend has offered 
with such devotion. 

487. 

“Therefore, oh dear friend, offer at once, with your own hand.s, your 
worship to the god of Ivve, fragrant fruits, flowers and garlands.with 
camphor, musk, aloe, and .sandaUpasie .so (hat the revered Madana 
(the to%e-god) may immediately grant you your hearths desire." 

488. 

Believing all that was said to be plain truth, the girl with the bloom 
of a lotu.s on her face, begun the ceremonial worship of Madana. First 
she approached the prince, with a lotiis-gnrland which she placed 
around his neck. The prince was struck with wonder, as she anointed 
his chest with sandul-pastc. 

489. 

Then, bowing with devotion, her lotus-hands folded over her head, 
she said : “O Madana, friend of those in love a.s you have proved to 
be with your sympathy for me. be merciful and grant me the desire 
of my heart! For with the support of great ones, even the impossible 
may be accomplished." 

490. 

In the meanwhile (the prince thought); “Was there evei anything like 
this ? And if there was, did someone not see it ? And if one saw, did 
he not take note of it ? And if it came to one's notice, was it displaced 
by something more wondrous than this ? There is nothing more 
beautiful made by the creator which encompasses the joy of gods, 
a suras, men and vidydtiharas alike." 

491. 

Moreover, “The creator has made Govinda the hdsband of Sri, and 
Madana the lover of Rati, the king of the gods the master of Urvasi. 
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Lord Rama the husband of SltS« and the Moon the consort of Tara; 
all this was only for practice. I should think, because his mind was 
set on creating this jewel among women.'* 

492. 

The prince was thus enraptured when Mahcndra addressed him with 
a smile; “Why, Oh Lord Maduna! You who capture the three worlds 
with the moon of your fame, are you not prepared to give this moon¬ 
faced one. who has the gait of an elephant and the voice of a 
nightingale, tlic desire of her heart T* 

493. 

Although the prince w:i.s controlled in thought, word and action he 
broke into a charming smile, at the touch of her hand, the Jewel 
among maidens. ;ind listening to (he s()ccch of his friend, which 
aroused in him a thrill of delight—(he broke into a smile), the rays 
of his teeth whitening the world, his lip quivering and his face aglow, 
with eyes opened wide in wonder. 

494. 

The princess also wondered : “What is this, indeed** and her hands, 
lips, and feet tremhlcd in trepidation while she stood there thus for 
a mornenl, her face radiiint. A bard who was present at the time 
addressed these words to the prince: Sir. listen to me attentively ! 

49.5. 

“Now the wild boars move to the ponds, (he elephant herds keep the 
heart at bay by showering their bodies with water from their trunks, 
and many a ruminating deer rests in the basins under (he trees, in 
order to mitigate the heal, both kinds of hlwjuhf^as (serpents and 
lovers) drink in the fresh air and aic mindful of their beloved, as (hey 
enjoy the sandal-juice; and travellers test their tired limbs, in the 
shade of the trees.** 

496. 

When the princess knew that the sun had climbed to the summit of 
the mountain she set out for home reluctantly, accompanied by her 
friends, but only her body went, her mind was far away. The prince 
stood there moumain-like. (nuistucd. with mind, body and tongue 
paraly.scd. as if his hard-won royal glory, had slipped away from his 
hands. 

497. 

At Mahendrasena's suggestion, the prince, with difficulty, went from 
the woods to his residence, but only in body, looking hence forth 
upon (he things of this world as but a blade of grass, barely managing 
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to keep body and soul together and avoiding all company, he thought 
of nothing all the time but (he charm of the girl. 

498. 

Whenever she, who had eyes like the moving petals of lotus, the gait 
of an elephant, a sweet voice like that of a swan, a face like the full- 
moon, who had revealed incomparable charm, was remembered by 
him—at such moment, his mind, afflicted with love, devoid of its 
intuitive understanding. wasconfu.sed, astonished, and yet contented. 

499. 

At that time, having heard of the condition of the prince who had 
given up all activity, his friend arrived at (hat place, and said ; '*Lord. 
kindly tell us how we can save your life?** Then the prince, whose 
lips had been dried up by his hot and deep sighs said, **You know 
indeed whal has happened lo me.'* 

500. 

"My mind, which longs to hear the speech of that noble womcui. wills 
that my cars listen for her and my eyes establish a rapport with her 
in Older lo see her beauty. It rushes forward in haste hoping lo be 
united with her despite my efforts to restrain it, miserable one." 

501. 

Then his friend said to him : "Lord, go back to the same garden; by 
an act of Fate, this woman of lovely form, the non-pareil of beauty, 
may have come down again to the temple." 'Hien. at dawn, the prince 
got up and. accompanied only by his friend, went to the park hoping 
to catch a glimpse of the beautiful one. 

502. 

There (the prince thought) "This is. indeed, the same Madana-temple, 
This the .same Rati, adorned with jewels. This the same asoka, and 
this the same Malaya wind, friend of the spring, which was delightful 
in the presence of the moon-faced one; now, however, when one is 
separated Irom the girl one loves, it is more awful than the wind 
which blows at the destruction of the world..." 

503. 

The prince, who was full of woe. lamenting and heaving long sighs, 
whose pining grew more painful all the time, was comforted by his 
friend to whom the throbbing of a limb foretold of success in his 
undertaking—"Why, O Master, do you lose heart like a common 
man when I am here to strive for vour sake for even a hundred nights, 
as though it were a day ?" he asked. 
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504. 

'*On]y say (he word, and she whose heart has been mightily seized 
by the good qualities of her lover (she) who has stolen a jewel in 
the form of her master's heart, —she will be caught with little effort 
wherever she may be — from the nether-world, the surface of the 
earth, or heaven, and f will make her walk before me. I shall soon 
present her; or else I shall never own my name on earth.** 

505. 

He made the prince wait in the courtyard of the Madana temple, and, 
at the instance of the latter, went out in search of the maiden. Almost 
immediately lie spied the moon-faced friend of that very maiden 
dressed as a man, and. wide-eyed with wonder, coming towards him 
out of the bushes. 

506. 

Tlicn prince Mohendrasimha spoke to the beautiful woman : *Tcll 
me what is the occasion that you appear. dre.s.sed in male attire that 
cannot be described in words The girl, approached him and said 
with a smile : ** Good man, listen attentively to my story,*’ 

507. 

*Tn the cotirse of the day that has just passed, my friend came here 
to the garden to worship Madana. It was then that she .saw at the door 
of the Madana temple, that was decorated for the guest, a jewel 
among men, the diadem of the world, who would over-shadow the 
beauty of Madana. Indra and Govtnda. 

508. 

“Then, urged by her friends who knew the condition of her heart she 
offered him worship, considering him to be Madana, and my naive 
friend smeared, with her own hand, his limbs with sandal. Then due 
to the extremely tender, and quite unusual, touch of his body she was 
quickly inflamed.*' 

509. 

“Her friends told her : 'Oh beautiful woman, it is time now, so let 
us go!' “The naive girl, with great effort, returned to her home, but 
only in body, her mind she left behind. The girl was so taken with 
Madana, her condition became alarming. 

510. 

“Then, at the start of the night when the moon rose and the Malaya- 
wind blew, the naive girl, who burned with the fire of separation, was 
brought to a lotus bed laid on the jewelled floor by her friends, who 
had arrived hurriedly, and left there. She was very agitated becasue 
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of the separation; it was as if she had been thrown into the fire at 
the end of the world.** 

511. 

She bewailed : *‘ls ii (The Malaya-wind) made of the sun's rays, or 
has It arisen from the vadava fire, or is it produced by the fire at the 
end of the world, or is it made of lightning or was it brought into 
existence by the fire of (Indra's) thunderbolt ? The Malaya - wind. Us 
force arrested by the shoots of the mango tree, bums my body and 
goes berserk.’* 

512. 

“The bed heaped up with lotus leaves is like a fire of straw, the rays 
of the moon excel the arrows, the pastes made of ^osirsa sandal parch 
like tiames sticking to the body." While lamenting thus, her .senses 
failing, she ro.se suddenly, sat up and went about, and I addres.scd her 
thus early in the morning. 

513. 

'Why. dc^tr friend, do you give up courage and remain so lisilcss and 
inert 'I Rouse yourself that I may show you this very Madana, who 
looks like a man. holding him by the hand*. A liltic sense came back 
to (he girl a.s she listened lo the talk about him and she came with 
me to the park." 

514. 

“Then when the girl looked into the Madana temple and around the 
wood, but did not see Madana. she was seized by an uncontrollable 
fire of separation. Entering the banana arbour she. who had no 
support, fell down and spoke to me with difficulty, stuttering,'* 

515. 

'Friend ! come to me drcs.scd os Madana so that 1 may amuse myself 
and pass the time*. 1 did a$ she desired. 1 found you here by a 
dispensation of fate. If somehow on this occasion,., then I shall 
consider myself successful even without carrying out the intention.*’ 

516. 

The prince, in the meantime, finding no delight in the Madana temple 
and. wandering here and there, reached the spot and listened in 
astonishment to the conversation of the two, He said : '’Oh deer<eyed 
woman ! you remain here dressed in my attire so that having gone 
there dressed as you. 1 shall see the doe-eyed girl.'* 

517. 

Whereupon the twosome clapped their hands, laughing and saying 
*yes*. again and again. Having spoken thus, he went to the deer-eyed 
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one his face like a lotus in full bloom. A$ (he girl stood there, 
frightened, and 

with her face bent down, the prince embraced her, kissed her on the 
head and said ; 

518. 

'"Oh beautiful woman ! Yesterday, with a pure mind, you honoured 
me with flowers and sandal'juice and recited verses before me 
praising me with sweet-sounding words. 1 was so delighted that the 
hair on my body stood on end as on the shoot of a kalpa tree, as if 
[ had drunk nectar or obtained the highest prosperity.** 

519. 

'*Now. moon-faccd woman, you do not favour me with either a glance 
or speech, you proud one with the gait of a swan ! You who .stand 
there with eyes fixed on the ground.*' Then she, the charming one, 
put her creepcr-Iikc right arm on the shoulder of the fortunate one 
and said : **Yes, yes, 1 know of your love, you pure one. one of good 
speech." 

520. 

"Parted from you, oh dear one. my body bums with the fire of 
separation: crushed by sorrow I came close to losing my life. A 
hundred thousand women revel around you, oh beautiful one !** Then 
the prince anxiously pressed her to his bosom, cixsped her in his arms 
and spoke to the moon-faced one with words full of tenderness. 

521. 

"Oh beautiful one ! even if many beautiful eyed women, stood close 
beside me. it would not matter; nectar itself was insipid to me, even 
the cool sandal-jutce burned hot, the A/a/ciyj-wind burnt my body, 
the moon’s rays were worse than the straw fire, and my pearl 
necklaces sharper than a sword." 

522. 

"Now, however, all this suffering has been sprinkled with the 
sweetness of my union with you, the ornament of the three worlds. 

I consider this the highest delight even in the absence of all other 
women. Therefore, O deer-eyed woman, honour me with an 
affectionate glance and do not direct your anger against me, even if 
it is as small a.s a third part of a sesame husk.*' 


Translated dy M.A. Mchendale 



HEMACANDRA’S VERSES 


Hcmacandra SOri (Prokiit/Apabhramsa). popularly called Maladhari Hemcandra Sflri. is a 
renowned Jain scholar of ihe ]2ih century, who ts mentioned with great respect, he has not 
only compiled didactic stones and biographical literature hut also has commented on canonical 
lircraturc. Maladhflri Hcmacandra SOri. known as Pandit a Svclimbaricrya Bhaiidraka, was 
Abhayadeva’s learned pupil. Kc was not only a preacher but also a poet with a command on 
ornate style with poetic grace. He was a prolific writer, we It-versed in Prakrit. Sanskrit and 
Apabhramsa 

He made a significant contribution in the field of didKiic literature next to Ihe well- 
known OharmadSsa Gani. In fact, his UpadfSomdh-vivjrarta, also known as 
Pu^pumdhvtx'arana and the Bhdvabhdvana vivarana which arc mines of religious and moral 
tales, have a unique place m Jain narrative literature. They contain a variety of stories, tales, 
legends and anecdotes pertaining to worldly and spiritual life, depicting various aspects of 
human emotions like love, hatred, enmity, deceit, fraud, greed, anger, ungratefulness, 
afllucncc. poverty, discord, relations between man and woman, rich and poor and masters and 
slaves and so forth. Tliese stories can be of great help for the study of social and cultural life 
of that period. 


APABNRAMSA VERSES 

The paramour i$ black. 

his beloved 

has Ihc colour 

of a campaka flower; 

she is like a golden-streak 

on a black touch-stone. 

Lover, 1 had warned you 
not to be stubborn for too long. 

The night will pa.ss away in sleep, 
dawn will be here in a leap. 

What the mother said : 

Daughter, I told you 

not to throw your side-glance 

like a flanged spear. 

It kills, piercing the heart. 

Here are the horses, 
here is the battlefield, 
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and here are sharp swords; 

Manliness will be known 

if one does not rein in the horses. 

RSvana, the ten-faced demon, 
a terror to the world, 
climbs into his chariot 
after worshipping lord Siva. 

He was created, as it were, 
by destiny. 

putting together two gods, 
the four-faced Brahma 
and the six-faced Kumtira. 

Limbs didn't touch limbs 
nor did lip touch lip. 
but when she saw his lotus-face 
her love was consummated. 

The ocean carries weeds 
on its surface, 

but keeps the precious gems 
underneath. 

A ma.sier suppresses his good servants 
but honours the wicked. 

By virtues you get known 
but no wealth. 

People get what is divinely writ— 
a lion does not fetch a cowrie, 
but elephants are sold for a fortune. 

People pluck fruit from the tree 
but eschew the leaves that are bitter. 
But the tree like a noble man. 
bears them all on itself. 

A villain jumps high. 

but falling down 

kills himself and other people— 

like a rock rolling down a hill, 

pulverising others on the way. 

I revere the noble man 
who is rare in this age 
He conceals his own virtues 
to bring those of others to light. 
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There is no third aJtemative for grass 
since it grows on the slopes of a dike, 
men either descend (he dike by holding on to it 
or sink along with it. 

God creates ripe fruits on forest trees 
for the sake of birds; 
it is better to enter the forest 
than to let the words of the wicked 
fall on one's ears. 

The noble white bullock feels sorry 
seeing the heavy load of the ma.slcr. 

(He says to himselO* 

Why have 1 not been yoked 
at the ends of the shaft 
with me done in two parts ? 

If men left their houses for good, 
the hills would provide stabs of stone 
and trees yield fruits 
which are common for all; 

Even so, men do not favour the forest ! 

Even the sages receive 
harks and fruits from trees 
for clothing and food; 
do servants get anything more 
from their masters ? 

The world becomes hot by fire 
and cold by wind; 

how could he, (he ascetic, be made warm 
who can keep cool even beside fire. 

My lover may be an offender, 
nevertheless, bring him to me now; 
even tho' the house is burnt by fire, 
we still need fire for living. 

The more the charming woman 
learns to throw curved glances, 
the more does the god of love 
sharpen his arrows on a hard storte. 

(What she said) 

Look at my lover who is praised 
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as a man of hundred battles. 

As one that rips apart the temples 

of maddened elephants, 

whicii cannot be controlled even with a goad. 

O men, 

shield yourselves from this young lady, 
her breasts have become full; 
they have grown by bunting her heart, 
how could they have mercy on others ? 

Sister. 

That my husband was killed in war 
is really good. 

If he had returned home defeated. 

I would have been put io shame 
even by my girl-friends. 

She was driving away the crow 

and saw her beloved suddenly; 

half of her bangles dropped down on the ground. 

and the other half cracked with a noise. 

Desiring the temples of elephants, 
swarms of bees leave lotus-groves: 
those that are stubborn 
and desire what's difficult 
don't mind the distance. 

If her love for me is broken. 

if nothing of it remains. 

then, why does she look at me 

with her side glance a hundred limes ? 

In the thick of right 
where an arrow cuts an arrow, 
and a sword hits a sword, 
my lover shows how to right. 

In one of her eyes. 

there is the month of Sritvana 

in the other, BhadrapUda. 

Spring has come to her bed. 
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and pale autumn touches her cheeks. 

In her limbs, there is hot summer, 
in the sesame field of her comforts, 
there is the month of MSrgasira; 
in the lotus face of that charming lady, 
winter has taken residence. 

O heart, explode at once 
with a clang, why delay ? 

Let's see where this damned fate 
will dump all those miseries 
when you will no longer be there. 

The days arc racing by. 
the desires lag behind; 
so hold dear whatever you have, 
don't sit back saying ''it will come'*. 

I pay homage to the lover 
who rejects all pleasures; 
he whose head is bald 
is already shaved by fate. 

Extreme fullness of breasts 
is a drawback, not gain: 
dear friend, my man 
can hardly reach my lips 
without breaking himself into two. 

If the moon can cut off 
his sharp rays 
and get its shape right, 
then he may attain to 
some resemblance to Gaun. 

The ocean has so much water 
and its extent is so vast; 
but there is no quenching 
of thirst, not even a little. 

He only roars 
for nothing. 

When the profligate women 
saw the lunar eclipse, 
they laughed fearlessly (profusely) 
and said *0 Rahu, swallow him, 
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swallow the moon, that torments 
the beloved*. 

If I ever get a chance 
to meet my lover, 

1 shall do something wonderful- 
never done before; 

I will enter into him 

like liquid poured into a new earthen pot. 
O friend. 

tell me in confidence 
if my lover has any flaw; 
tell It in such a way 
that my mind, 
so partial to him. 
won't hear what you say ! 

O learned man. 
rare arc (hose 
who arc wise 
and perfect in cvciy way. 
those that are clever 
are taken to be cheats; 
and those that talk straight 
arc dull as bullocks. 

It's probable even 

the sages are under an illusion; 

for they count beads 

but do not merge in the supreme 

which is free from alt ills 

and imperishable. 

How can I get sleep 
when my lover is with me ? 

How can I have it 
when he's away ? 

I can sleep neither way. 

When your honour is lost, 
you should give up your country 
if not your body. 
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Do not move around 

and be pointed out 

by the finger of the wicked. 

One. you never come 
Two. you go away too soon. 

My friend, I can say on oath 
there is no villain like you. 

As there arc good men 

so there are wrangles; 

as there are rivers 

so there are bends; 

and as there are hills 

so there are hollows- 

0 heart, why are you depressed ? 

Where is the moon ? 

Where the .sea ? 

Where is the pcac<>ck ? 
and where the cloud ? 

The good, even when they live 

so far apart 

remain 

as unusual friends ! 

It's lovely country, 
we say, 

not because of its rivers, 
its ponds, lakes, gardens, 
nor woods, 

O fool, it becomes lovely 
only by the noble 
who live there. 

A single house 
is inhabited by five 
who all think differently; 

O sister, tell me 

how can that family be happy 

when each one 

acts with caprice ? 
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0 naive heart 

if you love whatever you see 
you will have to bear 
like the iron that's hammered. 

Control the tongue, 

the hero of the senses; 

all others are his subordinates. 

If the roots of the gourd-creeper are destroyed, 
the leaves will dry up for sure. 


Translaled by H.V. Nagaraja Rao 
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